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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  this  work  to  the  intelligent  reading  public  the  publishers 
believe  that  they  are  supphnng  an  actual  need,  and  one  that  every  user  of  a 
■cyclopaedia  of  any  sort  will  at  once  appreciate.  No  large  eyclop;Tedia  is,  or 
possibly  can  be  really  up  to  date:  even  before  the  last  volume  is  issued  the 
early  volumes  contain  sniiip  matter  that  must  necessarily  be  old. 

The  aim  of  the  Cycloptedia  Appendix  is  to  take  every  important  title 
found  in  a  general  c\'clopfBdia  and  to  give  the  knowledge  that  is  new  or 
recent  concerning  it — knowledge  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  reader  to  find 
elsewhere. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  two-thirds  of  the  information  that  the  average 
reader  daily  seeks  is  concerning  events  that  have  happened  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years.  No  cyclopsedia  in  use  to-day  gives  the  information 
sought,  because  it  was  published  prior  to  that  time. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Cyclopaedia  Appendix,  in  giving  all  .such  iiiforma- 
tion,  will  prove  to  be  the  most  useful  volume  in  the  lilu-ary. 

THK  PUBLISHERS. 


APPENDIX 

TO  THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA. 

1898. 


ABBAS  n. ,  khedive  of  Egypt,  was  born  July  14,  1874;  confirmed  in  tlie  suc- 
cession Jan.  12,  180"2,  and  formally  invested  April  14.  After  an  inspection  of  the 
troops  in  January,  1894,  he  made  disparaging  remarks  about  the  army ;  and  the 
annual  budget,  published  the  same  month,  bewailed  the  debt  and  heavy  taxes, 
and  proposed  a  decrease  in  the  army  of  occupation  and  the  dismissal  of  foreign 
officers.  Under  British  remonstrance,  however  he  retracted,  and  Jan.  26  issued  an 
order  praising  the  native  and  British  ofiicers.  April  14,  1894,  Riaz  Pasha  I'e- 
signed  the  prime  ministry,  his  associates  retiring  with  him,  and  Nubar  Pasha 
succeeded.  In  June  the  khedive  went  to  Constantinople,  visiting  the  sultan 
June  25,  and  subseciuently  visited  several  European  countries.  Dec.  2  he 
officially  opened  a  steam  tramway,  constructed  by  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  be- 
tween Ismaila  and  Port  Said.  Nubar  Pasha  resigned  the  premiership  Nov.  11, 
1895,  on  account  of  age,  and  Mustapha  Fehmy  Pasha,  minister  of  war  and 
marine,  succeeded  him.      See  Egypt. 

ABBEY,  Edwin  Austin,  artist  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1853.  Perhaps 
his  most  imijortant  painting  is  the  Search  for  the  Holy  Urnil,  a  decorative  treat- 
ment of  the  frieze  of  the  large  delivery-room  in  the  new  Bo.ston  Public  Librar'j', 
opened  in  1895.  In  the  same  year  he  published  The  Comedies  of  William  Shakes- 
jieare,  with  131  drawings,  4  vols.,  large  8vo. 

ABBOTT,  Austin,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  18,  1831.  In  1894 
he  completed  A  Digest  of  New  York  Statu/es  and  Reports,  of  which  he  had  been 
joint  editor  with  his  brother  Benj.  Vaughan  Abbott,  till  1884,  and  editor  bj'  him- 
self subsequently.  He  also  published  New  Cases  selected  Chiefly  from  Decisions  of 
the  Courts  of  the  Slate  of  New  York  (1894). 

ABBOTT,  Ch.4Eles  Conrad,  m.d.,  naturalist,  was  born  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  June 
4,  1843.  Among  his  latest  works  are  'Travels  in  a  Tree- Top  (ISdi);  The  Birds 
Among  Us  and  A  Colonial  Wooing  (1895);  and  When  the  Centun/  was  New  and 
Birdland  Echoes  (1897). 

ABBOTT,  Edw.vkd,  clergyman  and  author,  was  born  in  Farmiugton,  Me., 
July  15,  1841.  In  1895  he  again  became  editor  of  the  Literary  World,  Boston, 
which  office  he  had  filled  years  ago. 

ABBOTT,  Ly.man,  d.d.  ,  editor  of  the  Outlook,  New  York,  and  pastor  of  Ply- 
mouth Church,  Brooklyn,  was  born  in  Roxbur.y,  Mass. ,  Dec.  18,  1835.  He  published 
Neui  Streams  in  Old  Channels  (selections  from  his  writings,  1894);  The  Theology  of 
an  Emlutionist  (1897);  and,  with  C.  H.  Morse  and  Herbert  Vaughan  Abbott, 
edited  The  Plymouth  Hymnal  for  the  Church,  The  Social  Meeting,  and  The  Home. 

ABBOTT,  W.  L.,  m.d.,  naturalist  and  explorer,  was  born  in  Philadeliihia,  Pa., 
in  1861.      He  has  presented  to  the  National  Museum  at  Washington,  D.C.,  a  large 
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collection  of  prepared  skins,  skeletons,  and  skulls  of  animals  and  birds  from 
different  regions  of  Africa  and  Asia.  In  June,  1895,  he  sent  a  large  number 
from  the  Pamirs,  including  the  skins  of  228  birds  and  over  100  mammals,  of 
which  more  than  half  have  been  hitherto  unknown  to  science.  With  these  were 
a  number  of  stones  on  which  are  engraved  prayers  and  charms. 

ABD-rL-HAMID,  sultan  of  Turkey,  was  born  Sept.  22,  1842;  proclaimed 
sultan,  in  succession  to  his  brother  Murad  V.,  Aug.  31,  1876.  He  is  said  to  give 
industrious  attention  to  the  administration  of  the  government.  Outrages  upon 
Armenians  in  1894  and  1895  brought  earnest  remonstrance  from  England  and  the 
other  Powers  to  which  reform  had  been  promised  in  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  After 
many  denials  and  evasions  the  Porte  ordered  a  commission  of  inquiry  in  November, 
1894;  and  in  May,  1895,  the  Powers  united  in  recommending  a  plan  of  reform. 
The  Porte  rejected  their  recommendations;  but  under  pressure,  in  June  a  change 
was  made  in  the  ministry,  and  the  reforms  approved.  New  outrages  led  to  an 
imperative  note  from  the  Powers  to  the  Porte  in  August,  1895.  Events  were  has- 
tened by  riots  among  the  Armenians  in  Constantinople  and  elsewhere  in  September 
and  October,  when  many  Ai-menians  were  massacred  by  Turkish  mobs,  the  police  not 
resisting  but  even  joining  in  the  outrages.  In  October,  1895,  a  Russian  war-ship 
arrived  at  Constantinople  from  the  Black  Sea  squadron,  the  other  ships  remain- 
ing near  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus.  The  British  Mediterranean  squadron  was 
held  within  easy  reach  of  the  Dardanelles.  The  sultan  was  slow  to  assent  to  the 
demand  of  the  Powers,  being  said  to  fear  assassination  or  overthrow  by  the  young 
Tui-kish  party,  which  demands  reforms  for  Turkish  communities  as  full  as  are 
gi-anted  to  Armenians.  Some  outbreaks  of  Turks  in  Constantinople  were  bloodily 
suppressed  in  October,  1895.  At  length  an  irade  was  issued  approving  the  plan  of 
reform,  with  some  modifications.  Early  in  November  the  sultan  requested  of  the 
British  authorities  protection  against  threatened  local  attacks.  A  great  Moslem 
demousitration  had  been  aiTanged  for  Nov.  1,  but  was  countermanded  in  fear  of 
the  couseiiuences,  the  sultan  declaring  that  he  intended  to  proclaim  a  constitu- 
tion, but  later  cancelling  this  notice.  Revolutionary  placards  were  posted  even 
at  the  Porte,  and  massacres  are  reported  in  many  places.  Kiamil  Pasha,  the 
grand-vizier,  was  dismissed  Nov.  5,  and  Nov.  7  a  new  ministry  was  announced 
with  Kifitt  Pasha  as  grand-vizier.  At  the  same  time  the  Porte  relieved  the  Otto- 
man Bank,  in  Constantinople,  of  its  obligation  to  pay  gold  for  notes,  so  relieving 
the  financial  stringency.  At  a  banquet  in  Guild-hall,  London,  Nov.  9,  Lord 
Salisbury  delivered  a  speech  which  was  understood  as  a  distinct  warning  to  the 
sultan  that  the  disorders  of  Turkey  must  be  reformed,  and  an  assurance  that  the 
European  Powers  would  be  united  in  enforcing  this  demand.  Subsequently 
Germany  objected  to  anj'  attempt  to  coerce  Turkey,  and  in  January,  189G,  a 
friendly  understanding,  if  not  an  actual  alliance,  w-as  reported  between  Turkey 
and  Russia,  by  which  in  case  of  war  the  Dardanelles  would  be  closed  to  the  war- 
flhii)s  of  all  nations.     See  Akmentans  :  H.\rpoot  :  Turkey. 

ABDURRAHMAN  KHAN,  ameer  of  Afghanistan,  was  born  in  1830,  and 
acknowledged  ameer  by  the  British  government  in  1880.  In  January,  1894,  he 
was  appointed  k.g.c.s.i.  by  Queen  Victoria,  and  in  July  was  invited  to  visit  Eng- 
land. His  Bubsidj^  of  £120,000,  received  from  England,  was  increased  in  1894 
to  £180,000.  Though  sometimes  thought  in  sympathy  with  Russia,  his  severe 
illness  in  October,  1894,  caused  great  uneasiness  in  England.  Under  agreement 
with  the  Indian  government,  a  commission  was  sent  in  1894  to  define  the  bound- 
aries on  the  frontiers  of  Khyber,  Kiirram,  and  Beludiistan.  Some  of  these  under 
Colonel  Turner  had  an  encounter  Nov.  3,  with  a  large  body  of  Waziri  tribesmen. 
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and  lost  20  soldiers  and  23  followers,  the  Waziri  loss  being  about  250.  During 
the  summer  of  18!)7  there  were  serious  tribal  uprisings  in  the  Swat  Valley,  along 
the  Indo- Afghan  frontier,  and  for  a  time  the  ameer  was  susiiected  by  the  British 
of  conniving  at  them.  In  Sejitember  the  British  agent  at  Kabul,  at  the  ameer's 
request,  submitted  to  him  a  statement  concerning  the  auxietj-  of  the  government, 
and  showing  the  iioints  on  which  it  desired  specific  declarations.  To  this  the 
ameer  replied  in  his  own  handwriting,  repeating  his  previous  statements  that  his 
subjects  did  not  dare  openly  to  take  any  part  in  the  fighting,  and  that  they  had 
been  drawn  secretly  into  the  trouble  by  the  Mullahs,  whose  conduct  he  strongly 
condemned.  Directly  afterward,  the  ameer  issued  orders  that  his  troojis  be  with- 
drawn from  the  detached  outposts  so  that  they  might  be  kept  together  under  the 
control  of  officers  able  to  prevent  them  from  joining  in  the  fighting.  Later  in 
the  month  a  deputation  of  Afridis  and  Orakzais  which  started  for  Kabul  to 
solicit  the  ameer's  aid  against  the  British  was  turned  back  at  Jelalabad  by  his 
orders.      For  details  of  the  uprising  see  India,  British. 

ABERDEEN,  John  Campbell,  Earl  of,  sits  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Viscount 
Gordon ;  the  governor-general  of  Canada,  was  born  Aug.  3,  1847.  The  popular- 
ity of  his  administration  was  acknowledged  by  a  welcome  and  reception  given 
him  and  his  countess  by  the  ma.vor  and  corporation  of  Halifax,  Aug.  1,  1894, 
when  the  city  hall  was  crowded  with  a  brilliant  assembly,  and  Lord  Aberdeen 
made  a  felicitous  address.  In  the  summer  of  1895  he  went  to  Manitoba,  and 
conferred  with  the  governor  of  the  province  as  to  the  public  school  question. 
The  conference  somewhat  relieved  the  strain  of  the  crisis.  The  difficulty,  how- 
ever, was  rather  alleviated  than  removed,  and  in  November  members  of  the 
cabinet  were  threatening  resignation  if  the  legislature  of  the  Dominion  should 
"interfere  with  the  Manitoba  schools.      See  Canada. 

ABERDEEN  UNIVERSITY,  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  chancellor,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Gordon;  lord  rector,  the  Maniuis  of  Huntley;  jirincipal.  Sir 
William  Dugdale  Geddes,  ll.d.  In  con.iunction  with  Glasgow  University  it 
sends  J.  A.  Campbell,  ll.d.,  as  its  representative  to  parliament.  In  the  last 
term  of  1894  there  were  23  professors,  and  695  students.  The  library  contained 
more  than  80,000  volumes. 

ABYSSINI.l,  an  indeiiendcnt  kingdom  in  North  Africa.  In  1S94,  ^I-nelik, 
king  of  Shoa  and  acknowledged  ])ractically  as  negus  or  emiieror  of  Abyssinia 
since  the  death  of  John,  formally  repudiated  the  treaty  with  Italy  made  in  1889, 
on  the  ground  that  his  consent  had  been  obtained  by  fraud,  and  a  control 
obtained  over  the  country  which  he  never  intended  to  give.  The  Italians  main- 
tained control  however  in  the  city  and  district  of  Massowah,  and  lield  by  force 
the  protectorate,  Meuelik  becoming  simiily  a  rebel  leader  in  the  more  remote 
regions.  The  advances  of  the  Italians  from  the  direction  of  Erythrea  (7.  v.)  led 
to  war  between  them  and  Menelik,  and  the  province  of  Tigre  was  annexed  by 
the  Italians  in  November,  1895,  only  to  be  surrendered  later  on  when  Menelik 
•\  inflicted  a  sevei'e  defeat  on  the  Italians.  A  treaty  of  peace  between  Abyssinia 
and  Italy  was  signed  Nov.  15,  1896,  which  abrogated  the  treaty  of  Uccialli  in 
1889,  under  which  the  whole  country  was  practically  made  an  Italian  i)rotectorate. 
The  new  treaty  recognized  the  absolute  independence  of  Abyssinia  and  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  ^Menelik.      See  Baratikri,  Oreste:  Donoola  :  It.aly. 

ACADEMIE  FRANgAISE,  the  French  Academy,  founded  in  1(535.  In  1894 
four  members  were  elected  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  forty  mombershii)s,  viz.  :  Joso 
Maria  de  Heredia,  Feb.  22 ;  Albert  Sorel,  May  31 ;  Paul  Charles  Josejih  Bourget, 
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May  31;  and  Henri  Houssaye,  Dec.  6.  In  1895  Jules  Lemaitre  was  elected;  in 
1896  Jacques  Anatole  Thibault  France,  Marquis  Costa  de  Beauregard,  Gaston 
Bruno  Pauliu  Pai-is,  Claude  Adhemar  (Andre  Thuriet),  and  Louis  Jules  Andre 
Comte  Vandal  were  chosen;  and  in  1807,  Albert  Comte  de  Mun  and  Gabriel 
Hanotaux.     At  the  beginning  of  1898  two  chairs  were  vacant. 

ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN,  NATIONAX,,  a  society  of  artists,  founded  in  New 
Tork  in  1826.  The  new  academicians  elected  May  9,  1891,  were  Francis  C. 
Jones,  J.  Carroll  Beckwith,  and  Alfred  Kappes;  associates:  Harry  W.  Watrous, 
William  H.  Howe,  Cecilia  Beaux,  B.  West  Clinedinst,  Edmund  C.  Tarbell,  and 
Henry  O.  Walker.  The  council  for  1891-95  consisted  of  President  Thomas 
Waterman  Wood,  Vice-President  Horace  W.  Bobbins,  Corresponding  Secretary 
J.  C.  Nicoll,  Kecording  Secretary  George  H.  Smillie,  Treasurer  J.  D.  Smillie, 
Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  H.  Bolton  Jones,  Thomas  Moran,  James  M.  Hart,  Oliu  L. 
Warner,  and  Walter  Shirlaw.  The  Thomas  B.  Clarke  prize  of  $300  was  awarded 
at  the  annual  exhibition  of  1891  to  Harry  W.  Watrous,  and  at  the  exhibition  of 
1895  to  Henry  O.  Walker.  The  Julius  Hallgarten  prizes  o.f  S300,  $200,  and  $100 
were  awarded  in  1891  to  Edmund  C.  Tarbell,  Edith  Mitchell,  and  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Murphy ;  and  in  1895  to  George  R.  Basse,  Jr. ,  Chaiies  C.  Curran,  and  Francis 
Day.  The  Nonnan  W.  Dodge  prize  of  $300  was  awarded  in  1891  to  Clara  T.  Mc- 
Chesney,  and  in  1895  to  Edith  Mitchill  Prellwitz.  These  prizes  are  not  open  to 
the  academicians.  The  academy  school  for  1891-95  opened  Oct.  1,  1891.  The 
instructors  were  Edgar  M.  Ward,  Charles  Y.  Turner,  Francis  C.  Jones,  J.  D. 
Smillie,  Olin  L.  Warner,  Frederick  Dielman,  and  Professor  Thomas  Eakins. 
There  were  between  200  and  300  students.  The  annual  distribution  of  prizes 
was  made  May  11,  1891,  the  most  important  being  the  Havemeyer  Traveling 
scholarship  of  $750  for  study  abroad  under  supervision  of  the  academy,  whicli 
was  given  to  Harry  M.  Walcott,  of  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  who  also  received  $100 
from  the  Hallgarten  school  prize  fund  and  the  Suydam  silver  medal.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1891,  the  academy  building  at  the  corner  of  23d  Street  and  3d  Avenue  was 
bought  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  academy  having  how- 
ever the  use  of  the  building  for  more  than  a  year.  The  sale  is  said  to  have  given 
the  academy  $010,000  for  reinvestment. 

ACTORS'  FUND  OF  AMERICA,  a  beneficiary  society  of  actors,  incorporated 
in  New  York  in  1882 :  President,  Louis  Aldrich ;  secretary,  Daniel  Frohman ; 
headiiuarters,  12  West  28th  Street,  New  York.  The  annual  report,  June  5,  1894, 
showed  the  assets  to  be  $221,510.82,  against  $230,325.17  the  year  before.  The 
total  receipts  for  the  year  were  $38,923.63;  expenditures,  $13,201.18,  of  which 
$31,926.51  was  paid  for  relief,  funeral,  physicians'  expenses,  medicines,  etc.,  in 
different  cities.  The  persons  relieved  from  the  beginning  numbered  4,669,  and 
the  burials  736;  money  spent  for  such  assistance,  $266,701.01.  The  14th  annual 
meeting  was  held  in  New  York  June  4,  1895.  The  treasurer's  report  showed  a 
cash  balance  from  the  year  before,  $29,034.64;  receipts  for  the  year,  $37,647.30; 
disbursements,  $37,956.78;  of  which  $29,079.54  were  for  relief,  etc.;  cash  in- 
vested in  bonds  and  mortgages,  $180,000;  total  assets  June  4,  1895,  $221,162.44. 
The  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the  year  was  524.  The  fund  receives 
from  the  city  of  New  York  one-half  of  the  theatrical  license  fees  amounting  during 
the  year  to  $11,650.  The  report  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1897,  showed 
amount  of  fund,  $209,100;  receipts  since  organization,  $500,000;  disbursements 
for  all  purjioses,  $332,000;  annual  members,  1,000;  life  members,  85;  and  honor- 
ary members,  21. 
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ADAMS,  Charles  Francis,  lawyer  and  railroad  manager,  was  born  in  Boston, 
May  27,  1835.  In  1894  he  publislif3d  .iulinomianism  in  t)w  Colony  of  Maxxachu- 
setU  Bay,  163G-38;  and  in  1895  Charliv  Francis  Adams,  in  the  Ammcan  Stales- 
men  Series. 

ADAMS,  Charles  Kendall,  ll.  v.  ,  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
was  born  in  Derby,  Vt. ,  Jan.  24,  1835.  He  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  revised 
Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopedia,  published  in  New  York  in  1893-95.  He  pub- 
lished in  1895  Democracy  and  Monarchy  in  France. 

AD.4.MS,  Herbert  Baxter,  associate  professor  of  history  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  born  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  April  IG,  1850.  He 
has  published  the  Life  and  Writings  if  dared  Sparks,  comprising  Selections  from 
his  Journals  and  Correspondence  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1894).  For  a  number  of  years 
he  has  edited  the  series  of  contributions  to  American  Educational  History,  pub- 
lished by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

ADAMS,  William  Taylor  (widely  known  as  Oliver  Optic),  author,  was  born  in 
Medway,  Mass.,  July  30,  1822;  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  27,  1897.  At  the 
age  of  seventy-three  he  had  written  12(>  books  and  more  than  1,000  short  stories. 
His  last  i)ublications  include  American  Hoys  Afloat  and  .1  J'ictorious  Union  (1893); 
Asiatic  Breezes;  or,  Students  on  the  Wing  (1894);  and  In  the  Saddle  Across  India;  or. 
Live  Boys  in  the  Far  East,  and  A  Lieutenant  at  Eighteen  (1895). 

ADELBERT    COLEGE.      See  Western  Reserve  University. 

ADIRONDACKS,  a  forest  region  of  northern  Isew  York.  The  report  of  the 
State  engineer  in  1894  showed  that  there  are  included  in  the  State  park  owned  by 
the  State  550,000  acres,  mostly  in  virgin  forest.  Common  complaint  declai'ing 
that  the  law  of  1893,  which  allowed  the  cutting  of  evergreen  trees  not  less  than 
12  inches  in  diameter,  was  greatly  abused,  a  mass-meeting  was  held  in  Utica,  N. 
Y.,  Feb.  7,  1894,  which  urged  the  repeal  of  that  law,  protested  against  the  sale 
of  any  of  these  lands,  and  urged  further  legislation  in  protection  of  the  forest 
and  the  water  supply  dependent  on  it. 

ADRIAN  COLLEGE,  Adrian,  Micli.,  Methodist  Protestant;  co-educational; 
had  at  close  of  1897,  l(i  professors  and  instructors;  225  students;  (!, 000  volumes 
in  the  librar.y;  $80,000  in  jiroductive  funds;  $5,000  in  gifts;  $30,000  in  income; 
president,  D.  C.  Tiiomas,  a.m.,  vr.v>. 

AERIAL  NAVK NATION.  On  July  31,  1894,  Hiram  S.  Maxim  experimented 
with  a  Hying  machine,  the  lifting  i)ower  of  which  was  an  aeroplane  driven  forward 
by  a  steam  iiropeller.  The  machine,  with  its  engine  weighed,  8,000  lbs.  It 
was  lifted  from  the  rails  on  which  it  ran,  and  so  strongly  as  to  break  away  from 
the  ui)per  rails  meant  to  hold  it  down.  It  was  brought  to  a  stop  by  shutting  off 
the  steam,  but  not  before  it  was  luoken  and  disabled.  The  jiower  of  the  mat^hino 
to  rise  in  the  air  was  however  demonstrated.  Aug.  10,  Mr.  Maxim  read  a  i>ai)er 
describing  this  experiment  before  the  mechanical  section  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Oxford.  He  claimed  that  he  had  made  the  first  machine  that  would  lift 
itself,  its  motive  i)owcr,  its  fuel  and  water,  and  its  engineer.  He  believed  tliat 
flying  machines,  however  perfected,  could  not  be  protitably  used  for  transjiorta- 
tion  of  passengers  or  freight  because  of  the  expense  and  inevitable  danger ;  but 
that,  like  torpedoes,  they  would  prove  of  most  formidable  use  in  war.  Prof.  ■ 
Samuel  P.  Langle.v,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  was  present, 
and  substantiall.v  confirmed  the  claims  and  views  of  Mr.  Maxim  from  his  experi- 
ences in  the  same  department  of  investigation.      Col.  George  E.  Wai-ing  published 
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in  1894  A'erml  Navigation,  translated  from  an  essaj'  in  Dutch  by  J.  G.  W.  Fijrije 
"Van  Salverda,  formerly  administrator  of  public  works  in  the  Netherlands,  which 
expressed  sanguine  hopes  of  practical  results  from  Prof.  Langley's  experiments. 

AFGHANISTAN,  a  country  in  Asia,  now  about  500  miles  in  breadth  and  GOO 
miles  in  length  from  the  Herat  boundary  to  the  Ivhaibor,  and  having  an  estimated 
area  of  300,000  square  miles.  It  forms  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  great 
Iran  plateau,  has  a  population  of  about  4,000,000  tribesmen,  constantly  in  revolt 
and  only  kept  in  approximate  subjection  by  frequent  military  expeditions  from 
Kabul,  the  capital.  The  eastern  and  southern  boundaries  long  remained  uncei'- 
tain,  but  the  basis  of  a  delimitation  was  settled  in  1893  at  a  conference  between 
the  ameer  and  Sir  Mortimer  Durand,-  and  the  boundary  agreed  on,  with  the  ex- 
ceiition  of  the  Khaibor-Asmar  section,  has  since  been  demarcated.  The  ameer 
agreed  that  Chitral,  Bajaur,  Swat,  and  Chilas  should  be  included  within  the 
British  sphere  of  iiolitical  influence,  while  he  himself  was  to  retain  Asmar  and 
the  Kunar  valley  above  it,  as  far  as  Chanak,  and  the  tract  of  Birmal.  Subse- 
quently, Kafiristan  was  included  within  the  boundaries  under  the  ameer's  con- 
trol, and  since  189G  has  been  garrisoned  by  his  troops,  and  Waziristan  was  placed 
wholly  under  British  influence.  The  northern  boundary  was  settled  in  the 
course  of  the  delimitation  of  the  Pamirs  by  Great,  Britain  and  Russia  in  1895. 
Under  these  agreements,  the  countries  surrounding  Afghanistan  in  1898  were, 
on  the  north,  the  Central  Asian  States,  under  the  influence  of  Russia;  on  the 
west,  Persia;  on  the  south,  the  British  Political  Agency  of  Beluchistan;  and  on 
the  east,  the  mountain  tribes  scattered  along  the  northwestern  frontier  of  India, 
and  included  within  the  sphere  of  British  influence.      See  Abddrr.\hman  Kh.\n. 

AFRICA.  See  Abyssini.*.:  Cape  Colony:  Dongola:  East  Africa:  Egypt: 
Ertthr^ea. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural industry  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  ending  December  31,  1896 : 

\Mieat. — The  iirst  spring  report  showed  a  winter  wheat  condition  of  77.1,  but 
from  May  till  harvest  time  there  was  a  steady  decline,  the  condition  in  July 
being  75. G.  Spring  wheat  showed  a  condition  of  99.9  in  June  and  78.9  in 
August,  but  this  also  declined  from  various  causes.  Winter  and  spring  wheat 
combined  showed  a  condition  of  74.  G  when  harvested.  The  general  average 
yield  per  acre  in  October  was  scarcely  12.4  bush,  per  acre,  which  was  10  per 
cent,  sliort  of  that  of  the  previous  year.  On  the  Pacific  slope  and  in  the  New 
England  States  the  general  condition  was  better  than  elsewhere. 

Corn. — The  spring  was  favorable  for -early  planting,  and  the  amount  finished 
by  May  1  was  79.6  per  cent.,  more  than  an  average.  The  average  condition  on 
July  1  was  92.1,  on  Aug.  1,  96,  Sept.  1,  91,  and  Oct.  1,  90.5;  and  the  final 
return  of  yield  showed  an  average  of  28.2  bush,  per  acre.  On  an  acreage  1.3  per 
cent,  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  a  yield  7.6  per  cent,  greater  gave  a 
total  product  G.2  per  cent,  greater;  hence  the  crop  exceeded  by  that  percentage 
any  c+her  ever  produced  in  the  history  of  the  country.  This  immense  crop  came 
])rincipally  from  a  territory  including  Virginia,  Kentucky,  North  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  and  northward. 

VoUon.~ln  Mississippi  and  Texas  planting  was  delayed  by  wet  weather;  else- 
where growth  was  retarded  by  drought.  The  average  condition  fell  from  97. 2 
in  Juno  to  C4.2  in  September. 

Statixlicx.— Corn,  2,283,875,165  bush.,  from  81,027,156  acres,  value  $491,- 
O0G,9G7;  wheat,   427,684,346  bush.,  from  34,618,646  acres,  value  $310,602,539 , 
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oats,  707,346,404  bush.,  from  27,505,985  acres,  value  $132,485,033;  barley, 
09,695,223  bush.,  from  2,950,539  acres,  value  $22,491,241 ;  rye,  24,369,047  bush., 
from  1,831,201  acres,  value  $9,960,769;  buckwheat,  14,089,783  bush.,  from  754,- 
898  acres,  value,  $5,522,339;  jiotatoes,  252,234.540  l)ush.,  from  2,7()7,4(i5  acres, 
value  $72,182,350;  hay,  59,282,158  tons,  from  43,083,134  acres,  value  $388,145,- 
614;  and  tobacco,  403,004.320  lbs.,  from  594,749  acres,  value  $24,258,070— 
total  value,  $1,464,654,922. 

The  following   table  shows  the  ([uantity  and  value  of  the  corn  and  wheat  crops 
in  the  various  States  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1896: 


1 

States  and  Territories. 

Com, 

Wheat. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

616,800 

1.101,720 

l,9a4,;«3 

l,815.,5e0 

3011.833 

1,773.004 

17,892,738 

9,325,338 

53,47.5.001) 

4.933.070 

19.930.138 

88.007.980 

39.504.148 

15.781.374 

32.829.0.54 

4.800.91O 

33.445.075 

27,973,.S90 

15.505.030 

,33,338.617 

29.723,854 

71.893,446 

21,089.160 

80.932.348 

12:1.091,9,57 

40,041.'.t30 

13;i.408.365 

a8l..572.704 

38,890,071 

.34,440.974 

331,719..'H1 

170.708.ri49 

3ir,7tl,fK4 

2a8..5Wl.C.3M 

31.I3ll.fl.50 

974.. 510 

:i4.(i(IO 

63,075 

2,852.928 

388,160 

$2,57.024 

623.774 

757,<<42 

&I8.9.58 

117,408 

744,0113 

6,799,240 

3,3.57.1'->2 

17,316,7,50 

1,2:!3,4I9 

0,379.561 

13,181,7.50 

10.910.535 

7,259.432 

14.110,751 

2,576,398 

14,000,384 

12,  ,308,292 

7.004,201 

13,21.3,733 

10,997.820 

20.130.105 

7,374.314 

20.33S.aS7 

25,975.311 

9,610,063 

25,.3.58,970 

51,22;l,098 

8,.555.810 

0..544.935 

4.5.O10.730 

a5,S5.3.780 

44..59:.131 

88.817.953 

5,604,051 

24.3.035 

20.704 

48.418 

1,027,0.54 

213.488 

170.940 
51.387 
205.973 

$143,590 
51. .387 
191  ,.5.54 

Massachusetts 

1 

1 

0.849.908 
1.5.55.200 
17.737.380 
1,758.816 
7,878.709 
6,724.913 
4.631,933 
957.902 
1,699,872 

5.587.972 
1.3W.181 
14.721  ,'.«7 
1,530.170 
6.933.817 
4..579.930 
3,836.195 
852.5:13 
1,512,886 

New  Jersey 

Wary  land 

Alabama...- 

Mississippi 

891.184 
37,927 

835,056 
31,100 

4,639,210 
1,200.720 
6.628.402 
4,050,511 
0.970.801 
21.800,010 
15,719.898 
20.017.440 
28,008,146 
8.898.950 
40,.599.O61 
11,473.152 
16.594,473 
30,794,452 
19,390.002 
S7.583.450 
29,848,501 
1,204,310 
224,120 
2,797,182 
818,097 
8.*!..500 
2,803,753 
180.0.30 
2,404,113 
8,.S.58,192 
10,247.141 
45.097,195 
2,601,7,55 

3,396.908 

895.111 

4,905.062 

3.164.079 

5,302,414 

17,004.012 

13.301.714 

16.517.952 

21.214.438 

6.239.305 

31,692,301 

7,ll3,:iM 

11.616.181 

19.400..505 

11,216,519 

17,101.739 

19,103,041 

794.798 

138.958 

1,706,281 

539,944 

200,800 

1,906,5,53 

121,221 

1,562.673 

6,185,062 

7,377.942 

37,430,673 

1,769,193 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana..::::::::::;:;:: 

Illinois 

Kew  Mexico 

Utah 

216,250 

110.288 

Idaho 

95,452 

297,638 

2,302,573 

54,408 

166.677 

1,167,364 

Total 

2,283,875,165 

$491,006,967 

427,681,»46    1     8310.602,639        1 

The  official  estimates  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1897,  showed:  Corn,  1,902,- 
967,933  bush.,  from  80,095,051  acres,  valued  at  $501,072,952;  and  wheat,  530,- 
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149,168  busb.,  from  39,465,066  acres,  valued  at  $428,547,121.  The  States  with 
the  hu-gest  production  of  corn  were:  Nebraska,  241,208,490  bush.;  Illinois, 
232,928,085;  Iowa,  220,089,149;  Missouri,  171,923,882;  and  Kansas,  162,442,- 
728;  and  of  wheat,  Minnesota,  59,891,104;  Kansas,  47,998,152;  Ohio,  38,049,133; 
Indiana,  32,675,201;  and  California,  32,394.020. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  oat  and  barley  crops  in  the  various  States  for  the 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1896,  was  officially  reported  as  follows: 


1 

States  and  Territories. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Busbefs. 

Value. 

5,869,880 

1,160.558 

4,716,306 

549,864 

112,950 

641,016 

49.916.064 

3.620,490 

36.086,821 

548.071 

2,040,192 

8,492,296 

6,777,256 

2,954,798 

5,085.288 

549.732 

4,454.870 

1,599.273 

345.450 

12,668,860 

5,075,4.W 

7.205.418 

3,847,872 

10,515,981 

82.553.689 

30,079,260 

31,433.2,37 

84,681 ,952 

65,257,675 

56,766.336 

105,041,855 

19.8.V).490 

23,808,759 

34,092,631 

17,9.17,445 

11,2.38.788 

3,050.770 

417.312 

2,600,724 

221,157 

938,132 

1.302,168 

3,017,772 

S,8,'>1,319 

1,827,171 

$1,819,663 

406,195 

1,462,055 

192,452 

35,014 

198,715 

12.978,177 

1,013,737 

8,660,837 

115,095 

469,244 

2,207,997 

2,022.040 

1,418,303 

2,084,968 

291,358 

1,826,497 

703,680 

117,458 

4,307,412 

1,573.391 

1,873,409 

1,077,404 

2,52:j,835 

5,584,127 

5,715,059 

5.509,318 

12,687,293 

11,093,805 

8,514,950 

12,677,023 

3.874..5a3 

3,750,189 

8,750,189 

2,334.468 

2,C22,982 

945.739 

221,175 

780,217 

88,403 

373,671 

390.t»0 

1.207,109 

1,271,925 

803,955 

378,063 
156.316 
603.735 
55,170 
11,049 

$162,567 

82,847 

247,531 

31,999 

6,629 

4,934,965 

1,921,636 

176,317 

70,527 

28,320 

14,160 

Tennessee 

87,902 

12,556 

27,291 

M9,379 

1,283,700 

110,615 

409,820 

8.944,045 

11.330.350 

10,246,664 

13,983 

86,669 

907,778 

3,308,736 

3,791.872 

142,525 

10.916 

208.764 

639,154 

36,503 

127,044 

2,414,892 

2,266,070 

2,151,799 

3,496 

19,065 

172,478 

628,660 

796,293 

78,389 

257,220 
23,579 
172.519 
162,272 
1,042,444 
674,841 
19.837.094 

118,321 
15,326 
72,458 
35,700 
416,978 
303,678 
9.521,805 

Utah 

Idaho 

707,846,404 

$132,485,033 

09,695,228 

$22,491,241 

The  official  estimates  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1897,  showed:  Oats  698,767,- 
809  bush.,  from  25,730,375  acres,  valued  at  $147,974,719;  and  barley,  66,685,- 
127  bush.,  from  2,719,116  acres,  valued  at  $25,142,139.  The  States  with  the 
largest  in-oduction  of  oats  were :  Iowa,  103,721,100  bush.  ;  Illinois,  92,798,496; 
"Wisconsin,  62,125,310;  Nebraska,  51,731,095;  and  New  York,  45,953,036;  and 
of  barley,  California,  20,277,927;  Minnesota,  9,241,328;  Iowa,  9,163,560;  and 
Wisconsin,  7,860,328. 
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The  quantity  and  value  of  the  potato  and  bay  crops  in  the  various  States  for  the 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1896,  was  officially  reported  as  below : 


states  and  Territories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire.. 

Vermont 

Miussachusetts . . . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. . . 
South  Carolina... 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky  

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

lilissouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota 

North  Dakota 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idalio 

Washington 

Oregon :. . 

California 


8.108.100 
2,28:),504 
3.49(1,136 

s.ooo.ai 

(iH4..S90 
2,5N(l.7t8 

4,3-i).470 

21,1S1.09() 

3;»i.T0« 

S.l.M.-iiO 

.S..5»l,474 

1.1411.411 

2:ii.',eu 

3U3.820 

98.100 

4.'i8.97B 

412.020 

Gl^-Wa 

671.008 

1.4I»<,274 

2.13(1.258 

3..WI.;W2 

3,94O.00.'> 

1T,40.'),285 

18,337..538 

8,aV>.li40 

16.800.788 

12.616.314 

10,076,280 

20.01  ;0.540 

7.8i7.642 

7,4(m.U38 

n.38:i.020 

6.018,384 

3,310,206 

46(l,r,Sli 


1,781, 2.'.0 
I,21]il,34ri 
1,TT2.6.10 


Total I    252,234,540 


$3,081,078 

1,04,5,017 

1,014,749 

1,053,1.32 

309,571 

1,187,100 

10.Mn.712 

1.556.809 

6,718.8!« 

138,818 

640,272 

1,281,101 

621,0,57 

103,(167 

227,865 

82,404 

.329,232 

255,4.52 

388,782 

623,:S86 

778,185 

862,103 

1,104,016 

1,300,202 

4,585,374 

8,481,180 

2,813,910 

4,368,205 

2,,397,105 

2,116,006 

4,413.319 

2,4.35,869 

2,015,803 

2.845.7.55 

1,209.077 

695,143 

269,.389 

198,0.-,2 

1,.337.789 

36,.-i28 


Hay. 


276.371 
97,398 
188,957 
712,500 
506,745 
839,499 


S7S,18J,:iS0 


939,192 

666,906 

1,051,789 

734,376 

79,.585 

488,961 

3,434,228 

455,807 

2,712,805 

56,036 

273,297 

636,682 

177,616 

190,903 

189,735 

9,407 

92.385 

83.236 

46.970 

824,623 

187,0.33 

493,807 

591,896 

.      462.479 

2.204.308 

1,542,871 

2.i:)8,631 

2,840,943 

1,790,505 

2,813,.5S6 

8,025,891 

3.2M.201 

4,9:^1,897 

8,250,006 

2.68:)..320 

727,805 

476,906 

365,805 

1,675,925 

109„>45 

103,501 

489,702 

867,909 

502,161 

,569,449 

1,232,336 

2,858,140 


The  official  estimates  for  the  yeiU-  ondiiitc  Dec.  31,  1897,  showed:  Potatoef?, 
104,015,904  bush.,  from  2,534,577  acres,  valued  at  $89,043,059;  and  hay,  00,- 
004,870  tons,  from  42,420,770  acres,  valued  at  $401,390,728.  The  States  with  the 
lurn(%st  jiroduction  of  iiotatoos  were:  New  York,  21,000,098  bush,;  Wisconsin, 
11,731,992;  Michitxau,  12,(;o2,880;  Iowa,  12,030,300;  .Minnesota,  11,443,700; 
reuusylvania,  10,050,780;  Nebraska,  9,070,053;  Ohio,  7,310,220;  Illinois,  0,- 
450,120;  South  Dakota,  5,093,202;  Kansas,  4,882,080;  Missouri,  1,104,114; 
Colorado,  3,100,134;  Indiana,  3,003,021;  and  North  Dakota,  2,955,843;  and  of 
hay,  Iowa,  0,711,309  tons;  Now  York,  0,009,899,  Kansas,  4.003,005;  Penns.vlvania, 
3.090,439;  Nebraska,  3,009,885  ;  California,  2,710,099  ;  Ohio,  2,019,970  ;  Illinois, 
2,002,541;  Missouri,  2,540,:{04;  Indiana,  2,399,544;  Minnesota,  2,378,537;  South 
Dakota,  2,358,388;  Michigan,  2,100,099;  and  Wisconsin,  1,972,420. 
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The  production  of  rye  and  buckwheat  in  the  various  States  during  the  year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1896,  was  as  follows,  by  quantity  and  value : 


states  and  Territories. 

Eye. 

Buckwheat. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

17.S74 
19.855 
60,227 
218,488 
228,444 
3,487,856 
9,32,770 
4,509,664 

811,976 
14,296 
39.148 
152.907 
130,213 
1,584,657 
438.402 
2,119,542 

1,046.121 

80.562 

357.803 

45.713 

53,932 

4,992,7,54 

257,801 

4,369.219 

6,560 

174,041 

85,662 

31,040 

8397.526 

50,754 

148,121 

24,228 

27,605 

1,847,319 

100.847 

1,660,303 

1,968 

85.280 

40.261 

18,024 

Massachusetts 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Virginia                          

270,802 

419,810 

383,610 

19,910 

121,822 

16.152 

»,027 

22,940 

153,576 

l,53,7,"i8 

323,983 

498,432 

1,139,935 

611,897 

1,M0..328 

3,816,323 

l,l]43,437 

1,400,228 

204,374 

807,492 

1,055,*44 

30,415 

21,264 

65,,306 

79,060 

36,225 

71,412 

659,062 

24,369,047 

129,985 
201,509 
272,363 
17,322 
123,040 
14,214 
18,108 
le.O.'iS 
92,146 
86.102 
174,951 
194,388 
364.779 
220.103 
523.712 
1,250,387 
.313,031 
406.066 
96,056 
282,022 
232,286 
8,212 
4,678 
40.490 
81,624 
18.112 
42  847 
335,437 

Arliansas 

81,488 
298,592 

19,523 
146,798 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

227,574 
565,396 
143,904 

81,779 
593,393 
189,772 
252,558 

60,386 

97,857 
214,850 

73,891 

36,801 
225,489 

77,807 
116,177 

43,270 

lUinnis 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebrasl^a 

131,080 

65,540 

North  Dakota 

Utah 

5,250 
12,903 

3,570 
5,032 

89,960,769 

14,089,783 

$5,522,339 

The  official  estimates  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1897,  showed:  Eye,  27,363,- 
324  bush.,  from  1,703,581  acres,  valued  at  $12,239,647;  and  buckwheat,  14,- 
997,451  bush.,  from  717,836  acres,  valued  at  $6,319,188.  The  States  with  the- 
largest  production  of  r.ve  were:  Pennsylvania,  5,365,226  bush.;  New  York, 
4,467,140;  Wisconsin,  3,638,576;  Michigan,  1,579,800;  Kansas,  1,550,388;  New 
Jersey,  1,218,016;  Illinois,  1,217,153';  Iowa,  1,113,776;  Minnesota,  1,012,409; 
and  Nebraska,  1,008,984;  and  of  l)uckwheat.  New  York,  5,667,310  bush.; 
Pennsylvania,  5,038,488;  Maine,  848,260;  "Wisconsin,  735,804;  and  Michigan, 
552,840.  Itye  was  grown  in  forty-seven  States  and  Territories,  and  buckwheat  in 
thirty. 

The  total  acreage  of  the  foregoing  crops  was  195,392,352,  and  the  total  value 
of  the  crops  $1,712,329,553.  The  most  notable  production  of  the  year  was 
wheat,  which  had  an  increase  over  the  totals  of  the  previous  year  of  92,464,822 
bush,  in  qiiantit.v  and  $117,944,582  in  value.  In  this  crop  Kansas  made  a  jump 
from  30,794,452  bush,  in  1896  to  47,998,152  in  1897;  Minnesota,  from  46,599,- 
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ir 


061  to  59,891,104;  Ohio,  from  21,800,01(;  to  38,049,133;  Indiana,  from  20,647,- 
440  to  32,675,201;  and  Nelmiskca,  from  19,320,602  to  27,452,647. 

The  following  table  shows  the  acreage  of  the  tobacco  fields  of  the  United  States 
liv  States  and  Territories,  with  the  jiroduction  and  value  of  the  crop  in  the  yea'r 
ending  Dec.  31,  1896, as  reported  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


states  and  Territories. 


Massachusetts  . . 

Connecticut 

New  Yorii 

Penns.vlvania  . . . 

Mar^Land 

Virginia  

Nortli  Carolina.  . 

Alabama 

Arlcansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia. . . 

Kentucky 

Indian  Territory 

Imliana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

All  other 

Total 


3.199,500 
10,197,450 

8,389,360 
16,344.280 

9.877,100 
67,961,860 
68,029,170 

1,009,090 

1,327.500 
35,211.600 

.S,685,68(l 
143,C23.8.W 
2:).0'-8.ssn 

8.130.760 
2.497.280 
5,088.000 
7,406,000 
2,4,37,50e 


403,001,320 


8883.940 
1,825,608 

271.149 
1,299..')38 

398.91,5 
3.013.988 
5.490.3*4 

11)1.4.'V» 

Hl!.035 
2.4(M.M6 

3I3.2'<1 
6.032.202 


For  later  statistics,  see  Industrt,  AoBicnLTDRAL. 

AGRICULTURE,  Colleges  of.  In  1895  there  were  in  the  United  States 
64  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  endowed  by  act  of  Cou.gress,  1862 
(national  land-grant  act).  The  recent  additions  were  made  in  Idaho,  Montana, 
South  Carolina,  and  AVashington  (State).  Of  the  total,  15  were  for  colored 
students. 

AKRON,  a  city,  capital  of  Summit  county,  O. ;  on  the  Ohio  and  Erie  canal 
and  the  Bait.  &  O.,  the  Cleve.,  Ak.  &  Col.,  the  Erie,  the  Pitts.,  Ak.  &  "West.,  the 
Pitts,  ct  West.,  and  the  Valley  railroads;  forty  miles  south  of  Cleveland; 
pop.  (1890),  27,601;  (189(!)  etstiinatod,  39,000.  It  is  a  manufacturing  city, 
having  (1890)  over  $14,000,000  in  industrial  investment  and  an  output  valued 
at  nearl.y  §13,000,000.  The  assessed  valuations,  1896  were:  Real  estate  $11,475,- 
550,  personal  $5,104,450— total,  $16,580,000;  tax  rate  $23.20  per  $1,000.  The 
bonded  debt  Feb.  20,  1897,  was  $359,250;  sinking  fund  $20,000.  Local  transit- 
1895  was  controlled  by  the  Akron  street  railwa.v,  ineoriiorated  1894,  extending 
to  Cuvahoga  and  Silver  Lake,  and  operating  20  miles  of  track,  and  the  Akron 
&  Cuyahoga  Falls  Rapid  Transit  road,  chartered  1894,  extending  to  Cuyahoga 
Falls  and  Barberton,  O.,  and  operating  Ma.v  1,  1895,  16  miles  of  track;  both 
trolley  roads.      In  1897  there  were  12  publications  of  all  kinds. 

ALABAMA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  admitted  to  the  Union 
Dec.  14,  1819;  seceded  Jan.  11,  1861;  readmitted  June  25,  1868;  counties,  66; 
capital,  Montgomer.y. 

StiiU'  Offii-ers,  1898. — Governor  (elected  for  2  years,  salary  $3,000  per  annum), 
Joseph  F.  Johnston ;  secretary  of  state,  James  K.  Jackson ;  treasurer,  (ieorge 
"\V.  Ellis;  auditor  and  comptroller,  Walter  S.  White;  adjutant-general,  Robert  F. 
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Ligon;  attorney-general,  W.  C.  Fitts;  saperinteudent  of  public  instruction,  John 
O.  Turner;  commissioner  of  agriculture,  Isaac  F.  Culver;  chief  justice  supreme 
court,  Robert  C.  Brickell;  associate  justices,  Thomas  N.  MeClellan,  Thomas  W. 
Coleman,  James  B.  Head,  and  Jonathan  Haralson ;  clerk,  Sterling  A.  Wood — all 
Democrats. 

Legislature,  1897. — ^Democrats,  senate,  22,  hous.,74;  joint  ballot,  96.  Popu- 
lists, senate,  9;  house,  23;  joint  ballot,  32.  Republicans,  senate,  2;  house  3; 
joint  ballot,  5.     Democratic  majority,  senate,  11;  house,  48;  joint  ballot,  59. 

Elections. — In  the  State  elections  in  August,  1896,  there  was  a  total  of  218,- 
831  votes  cast  for  governor,  of  which  the  Democratic  candidate  (Johnston)  re- 
ceived 128,541,  and  the  Fusion  candidate  (Goodwyn),  89,290;  Democratic  major- 
ity, 39,251.  The  Congressional  elections  resulted  in  the  choice  of  1  Populist  and 
8  Democratic  candidates.  In  the  Presidential  election,  the  Democratic  candidate 
received  131,226  votes;  the  Republican,  54,737;  the  National  Democrat,  5,671; 
and  the  Prohibitionist,  2,147. 

Farm  Pror/xcfe.— Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  Corn,  32,445,075  bush.,  from  2,595,- 
606  acres,  value  $14,600,284;  wheat,  394,184  bush.,  from  49,273  acres,  value 
$335,056;  oats,  4,454,870  bush.,  from  318,205  acres,  value  81,826,497;  rye,  16,152 
bush.,  from  2,019  acres,  value  §14,214;  potatoes,  438,976  bush.,  from  6,859 
acres,  value  $329,232;  hay,  92,385  tons,  from  65,989  acres,  value  $905,373;  and 
tobacco,  1,009,090  lbs.,  from  2,147  acres,  value  $161,454— total  value,  $3,586,426. 

Farm  Animals. — Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  Horses,  129,619,  value  §5,032,297; 
mules,  129,739,  value  §6,358,007;  cows,  305,3.55,  value  §3,395,.548;  cattle,  491,- 
929,  value  $3,384,129;  sheep,  252,133,  value  §316,074;  and  swine,  1,885,876, 
value,  $4,763,724— total  value,  $23,249,779. 

Cotton  Crop. — The  total  crop  in  the  season  of  1894-5  was  825,746  bales;  season 
of  1895-6,  1,000,000  bales;  season  of  1896-7,  833,789  bales. 

Mineral  Ouipul. — The  total  production  of  iron  ore,  1894,  was  1,182,362  long 
tons  of  red  hematite  and  310,724  of  brown,  total  1,493,086  long  tons,  value 
$1,340,895.  The  State  ranked  third  in  this  product,  having  drojjped  one  point 
in  the  year.  In  October,  1895,  the  indications  were  that  the  output  of  the  year 
would  far  exceed  that  of  1894.  At  that  time  the  returns  from  the  coal  mines 
showed  that  the  product  of  coal  for  the  year  would  be  about  6,000,000  tons,  or 
almost  2,000,000  tons  more  than  1894,  and  750,000  tons  more  than  the  phe- 
nomenal year  1893.  In  1897  the  output  was  5,868,271  tons,  an  increase  over  1896 
of  122,654  tons. 

Finances. — The  balance  on  hand  in  the  State  treasury  April  13,  1894,  was 
$43,669.35.  The  outstanding  debt  Oct.  1,  1894,  comprised  §6,804,400  in  bonds 
due  1906  (class  A);  $.578,000,  due  the  same  year  (class  B);  $963,000,  due  same 
year  (class  C) ;  and  $954,000,  due  1920— total  $9,299,400.  Authority  exists  for 
the  issue  of  $249,600  additional  bonds  for  exchange  with  outstanding  ones.  The 
total  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  propert.y,  1894,  was  $243,171,677  ;  the  State  tax 
rate  was  5  mills;  and  the  amount  of  taxes  levied  $1,217,281.  In  1895  the 
assessed  valuation  of  all  taxable  projierty  was  §241,338,024,  and  amount  of  taxes, 
$1,328,817.     The  total  bonded  debt,  June,  1896,  was  $9,299,400. 

Hanks. — On  Oct.  2,  1894,  there  were  27  national  banks,  with  a  combined  capi- 
tal of  $3,694,000,  which  held  $1,108,500  in  United  States  bonds,  an  excess  of 
$378,750  over  the  reciuired  amount.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on  loans  and 
discounts  an  aggregate  of  $6,388,466,  represented  by  demand  paper  with  in- 
dividual or  firm  names,  $390,314;  the  same,  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other 
personal  securities,  $448,723;  time  paper  with  two  or  more  individual  or  firm 


names,  $2,367,964;  time  papei-  with  single  individual  or  firm  name,  $l,211,;30fi; 
and  the  same,  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  iiersoual  securities,  $1,970,159. 
The  State  banks  June  30,  1894,  numbered  11,  and  had  cai)ital  $592, 400,  deposits 
$340,889,  and  total  liabilities  $1,213,108.  The  same  date  there  were  4  stock 
savings  banks,  with  capital  $380,000,  savings  deposits  $102,347,  and  total  re- 
sources $855,420.  On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  20  national  banks,  with  $3,455,- 
000  capital,  $1,201,077  outstanding  circulation,  $6,570,755  invested  in  loans  and 
discounts,  $6,047,481  in  deposits,  and  $1,959,776  in  reserve,  and  11  State  banks, 
with  $751,900  capital, $944, 336  deposits,$2,212,777  resources,and  $270,460  surplus. 

Commerce. — There  is  one  port  of  entr.v.  Mobile.  The  imports  of  foreign 
merchandise  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  amounted  in  value  to 
$1,009,281,  and  the  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  to  $5,173,303.  In  the  ,veai" 
ending  June  30,  1897,  the  imports  were  $848,129  and  the  exports,  $10,131,189. 

Internal  Revenue. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  the  collection.s 
of  internal  revenvie  aggregated  $112,582.45,  from  the  following  .sources:  Distilled 
spirits,  $51,490.85;  tobacco,  $15,458.31 ;  fermented  liquors,  $38,451.49  ;  oleomar- 
garine, $5,609.60;  and  penlaties,  $1,572.20.  The  collections  from  the  same  sources 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  were  $88,719.83;  year  ending  June  30,  1896, 
$136,317;  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  $158,999. 

RailroatU. — The  single-track  railroad  mileage  Dec.  31,  1893,  was  3,627.89, 
which  was  increased  during  1894  to  3,642.39.  This  mileage  is  independent^of 
second,  third,  siding,  and  other  tracks.  The  State  board  of  assessment  in  1896 
fixed  the  valuation  of  the  railroads  at  $42,186,809;  mileage  1896,  3,700.59. 

Pud-offirex. — Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  First-class  3;  second-class -3 ;  third-class 
30  (presidential  36);  fourth-class  2,185;  money  order  offices  311;  limited  money 
order  offices  14. 

Puhlivalions. — Reported  March,  1898:  Daily,  17;  semi-weekly,  2;  weekly,  181; 
bi-weekb%  1;  semi-nionthl.v,  6;  mouthl.v,  12 — total,  219. 

Churches. — The  Bai)tist  is  the  strongest  denomination  in  the  State,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  ^lethodist  Episcojjal,  South,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal.  At  the  Eighth  International  Sunday 
School  Convention,  held  in  Boston,  !Mass.,  June  23-26,  1896,  there  were  reported 
foi  Alabama,  3,850  evangelical  Sunday  schools,  23,725  officers  and  teachers,  and 
205,240  scholars;  total  members,  228,965. 

Schoul.-i. — The  last  biennial  rei)ort  at  hand  shows:  Children  of  school  age, 
550,522  (white  309,628,  colored  240,894),  appropriations  from  State  taxes,  inter- 
est on  the  16  section  fund.  United  States  surplus  revenue  fund,  and  poll  tax, 
$627,911.06.  There  are  7  universities  and  colleges  of  liberal  ai-ts,  with  69 
instructors  and  1,283  students  (male  957,  female  326)  in  all  departments;  income 
1892-3,  $102,114;  volumes  in  libraries,  27,000;  value  of  scientific  apparatus  and 
libraries,  $98,360;  value  of  grounds  and  buildings,  $704,500;  and  aggregate  of 
productive  funds,  $353,000.  In  the  school  year  1895-6  the  school  pojiulation 
was  610,300;  total  enrollment,  319,526;  average  daily  Attendance,  204,000;  num- 
ber of  teachers,  7,181;  value  of  school  property,  $1,373,000:  and  total  expendi- 
ture, $663,359. 

Librarieii. — In  1890  there  were  reported  28  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  117,337  bound  volumes  and  35,121  pamphlets. 

Population. — In  1890,  1,513,017,  of  whom  757,456  were  males;  755,561 
females;  1,498,240  natives;  14,777  foreign  born;  833,718  whites;  and  679,299 
colored  of  all  races.  On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary 
estimated  the  population  at  1,675,000. 
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ALABAMA   AGRICULTURAL   AND    MECHANICAL  INSTITUTE,    Auburn, 

Ala.  ;  non-sectariau ;  co-educational ;  had  at  close  of  1897,  33  professors  and  in- 
structors; 361  students;  11,011  volumes  in  the  library;  $253,500  in  productive 
funds;  $61,043  in  income;  president,  W.  Le  Eo.y  Brown,  m.a.,  ll.d. 

ALiVBAMA,  Univeksity  of,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. ;  non-sectarian ;  co-educational ; 
had  at  close  of  1897,  a>medical  department  in  Mobile;  19  professors  and  instruc- 
tors; 173  students;  15,000  volumes  in  the  library;  $300,000  in  productive  funds; 
$27,000  in  income;  president,  James  K.  Powers,  ll.  d, 

ALAMEDA,  city,  Alameda  OJunty,  Cal.  ;  pop.  (1890),  11,165;  (1894)  estimated 
14,500.  The  assessed  valuation  1893  was  $12,019,795,  net  debt  Jan.  1,  1894, 
$171,750;  city  tax  rate  $9.50  per  $1,000;  State  and  county  tax  rate  $10  per 
$1,000.  Local  transit  is  controlled  by  the  Alameda,  Oakland  and  Piedmont  elec- 
tric railroad,  on  a  capital  of  $500,000.  In  1897  there  were  a  monthly,  a  semi- 
monthl.v,  and  2  daily  periodicals. 

ALASKA,  an  unorganized  territory  of  the  United  States  of  North  America; 
purchased  from  Russia  and  formally  transferred  Oct.  18,  1867-;  districts  7 ;  seat 
of  administration,  Sitka. 

E^cecutive  Officers,  1897-1901. — Governor  (appointed  for  4  years,  salary  $3,000 
I^er  annum),  John  G.  Brady,  Republican;  judge  of  United  States  district  court, 
Charles  S.  Johnson;  United  States  district  attorney,  Burton  E.  Bennett;  United 
States  marshal,  James  M.  Shoup ;  United  States  collector  of  customs,  Joseph  "W. 
Ive.y;  general  agent  of  education,  Sheldon  Jackson;  assistant  agent,  "William 
Hamilton. 

Government. — It  was  under  military  government  till  1884,  when  a  district  gov- 
ernment was  established  and  a  land  otKce  opened.  There  is  no  local  governing 
bod.v,  such  as  legislature  or  council ;  all  executive  officers  are  appointed  by  the 
president  or  under  his  authority ;  and  the  laws  are  mainlj-  regulations  of  the 
United  States  treasury  department  and  the  general  enactments  of  Congress.  The 
necessity  and  advantage  of  appl.ving  to  Alaska  the  form  of  government  provided 
for  the  territories  grow  more  evident  daily,  because  of  the  vast  area  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  internal  communication.  Several  bills  for  this  purpose  have  been 
introduced  in  Congi'ess,  but  nothing  has  been  done  beyond  gradually  increasing 
the  number  of  executive  officers.  The  territory  constitutes  a  United  States 
customs  district,  and  is  a  part  of  the  United  States  internal  revenue  collection 
district  of  Oregon.  The  princijial  settlements  are  Juneau,  a  mining  center  on 
Douglas  Island;  Sitka,  on  Baranof  Island;  Wrangell,  a  gold  transit  poi't  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Stikine  River;  St.  Paul,  a  fur-trading  center,  on  Kadiak  Island; 
Unahiska,  abase  of  supjilies  for  whalers;  St.  Michael,  the  trading  port  of  the 
Yukon  Valley,  on  Norton  Sound;  and  New  Metlakahtla,  a  thrift.v  industrial 
colony,  (ni  Annette  Island. 

Mineral  lienournex. — -Up  to  1895  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  make  a  thorough 
geological  survey  of  the  territor.v,  and  though  various  precious  metals  were  known 
to  exist  in  large  quantities,  mining  operations  were  carried  on  in  tew  places  and 
without  improved  methods.  In  the  spring  of  1895  several  hundred  miners  went  to 
the  interior  to  work  the  rich  jilacers  that  had  been  discovered  along  the  Yukon 
River,  and  the  Federal  government  organized  an  expedition  under  Drs.  Becker 
and  Dall,  of  tlie  geological  survey,  to  investigate  the  mineral  properties.  So 
far  the  most  successful  mines  found  are  in  the  mainland  belt  or  zone,  which 
extends  in  a  northeast  by  southeast  direction,  almost  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  into  Mexico.     It  vaiies  in  width  from  2  to  20  miles,  and  contains 
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some  of  the  best  mines  in  Mexico,  the  Western  States,  and  Douglas  Island,  Gold 
Creek,  Beruers  Bay,  and  the  iilacor  mines  of  the  Yukon  Valley,  in  Alaska.  The 
most  iiroductivo  placers  on  Forty  Mile  and  ^liller  creeks  lie  directly  in  its  path. 
Gold  mining  is  now  carried  on  in  the  districts  of  Sumbum,  Snettishham,  Grind- 
stone Creek,  Sheep  Creek,  Gold  Creek,  Lemon  Creek,  Montana  Creek,  Douglas 
Island,  Sitka,  Unga,  and  Kadiak.  One  comjiany  at  Juneau,  the  Alaska  Tread- 
well,  has  one  of  the  largest  quartz  mills  in  America,  operating  24:0  stamps.  In 
18'J-4  it  treated  240,000  tons  of  ore,  which  yielded  §708,000  gross,  and  $444,000 
net  profit.  An  adjoining  mill,  owned  by  the  same  company,  operated  00  stamps 
with  proportionate  results.  In  this  district  the  ore  is  of  low  grade,  is  cheaply 
■worked,  is  in  a  ledge  400  feet  thick,  and  is  worked  as  an  open  quarry.  The 
Tread  well  property  is  on  a  metal-bearing  belt  that  extends  more  than  100  miles, 
and  is  an  immense  system  of  lodes  containing  gold,  silver,  copper,  zinc,  and  iron. 
At  Silver  Bow  Basin,  on  Gold  Creek,  large  quantities  of  gold  have  been  taken  from 
the  hillsides  by  hydraulic  operations.  Placer  mining  is  being  carried  on  at 
Cook's  Inlet  and  elsewhere  along  the  coast,  the  stretch  from  Lynn  Canal  to  the 
Straits  of  Fuca  showing  geological  conditions  similar  to  those  at  Juneau.  Silver 
is  being  taken  out  on  Douglas  Island  and  along  Sumbum  Bay,  lead,  in  the  short 
summer  season,  at  Golevin  Bay,  just  beneath  the  Arctic  circle  and  the  most 
northern  site  of  any  known  metallic  mining ;  lead  ores  rich  in  silver  are  abundant 
at  Glacier  Bay ;  large,  dark-red,  non-transparent  garnets  have  been  found  in 
black  schist  near  the  mouth  of  the  Stikine  River ;  and  the  rare  mineral,  jade, 
found  in  no  other  part  of  the  United  States,  can  be  obtained  in  many  places 
north  of  the  Kowak  River,  l.'JO  miles  from  its  mouth.  Marble  also  promises  well 
on  development.  Reports  received  in  November,  181)5,  represented  that  the 
largest  strike  of  gold  on  Cook's  Inlet  was  made  in  July  at  Canon  Creek,  35  miles 
from  tidewater,  where  dirt  was  found  that  yielded  $50  in  gold  to  the  pan.  The 
field  was  amicably  divided  between  the  prospectors,  who  woi'kod  day  and  night 
till  September,  when  the  season  closed.  It  was  exi^ected  that  fully  1,000  miners 
would  winter  in  the  Yukon  basin,  and  that  2,000  would  be  working  the  Cook 
Inlet  field  in  the  summer  of  18!)().  The  deputy  collector  of  customs  estimated 
that  S400,000  in  gold  was  taken  out  of  the  Birch  Creek  field  dui-ing  the  summer 
of  18'J5  Circle  City,  the  center  of  operations  on  the  Yukon  River,  had  150  dwell- 
ings, 15  saloons  (one  fitted  up  at  an  expense  of  $10,000),  3  stores,  an  opera  house 
that  cost  $0,000,  a  bakery,  and  a  iiopulation  of  500. 

Since  the  sunjmcr  of  1897,  when  rejiorts  of  extraordinary  discoveries  of  gold 
in  the  neighborliood  of  the  Klondike  and  Yukon  Rivers  began  to  be  made  public, 
there  has  been  an  unprecedented  rush  of  miners,  sjieculators,  and  adventurers  to 
the  region  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  extraordinary  condition  so  suddenly 
developed  found  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  inadequately  jirepared  for  a  ])roiper  admiiiisti-ation  of  their  respective 
territories.  In  the  first  weeks  of  the  rush  both  governments  assented  to  mutual 
arrangements  for  the  police,  customs  and  postal  services,  wholly  tentative  in 
character,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  year  they  began  to  get  the  most  imperative 
branches  of  the  administrative  service  provisionally  installed.  The  first  authori- 
tative description  of  the  part  of  the  great  gold  belt  within  the  accejpted  bound- 
aries of  Alaska  was  that  contained  in  a  special  report  by  Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott, 
director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  submitted  to  Congress  in  Janu- 
ary, 1897.  The  report  was  based  on  returns  from  an  expedition  he  had  sent  out 
in  1890  to  determine  the  coal  and  gold  deposits  along  the  line  of  the  coast  from 
Sitka  to  Bering  Sea.     Dr.  Walcott,  in  his  report,  said : 
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"The  party  crossed  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon  by  the  Chilkoot  Pass  aud 
proceeded  by  boat  down  the  Yukon  to  Forty  Mile  Creek.  They  found  on  arrival 
there  that  they  could  traverse  the  country  in  all  directions,  through  canons  and 
over  mountains,  by  having  Indians  act  as  packers.  The  party  traversed  the 
valley  of  the  Yukon  from  the  British  boundary  on  the  east  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  on  the  west.  All  of  the  known  placer  deposits  were  examined  and  the 
origin  of  the  gold  in  them  was  traced  to  the  quartz  veins  along  the  headwaters 
of  the  various  streams  entering  the  Yukon.  Sufficient  data  were  secured  to 
establish  the  presence  of  a  gold  belt  300  miles  in  length  in  Alaska,  which  enters 
Alaska  near  the  mouth  of  Forty  Mile  Creek,  and  extends  westward  across  the 
Yukon  Valley  at  the  lower  Ramparts.  Its  further  extent  is  unknown. ' '  The 
most  interesting  part  of  the  report  was  the  following  preliminary  return  of  "A 
Eeconnaissance  of  the  Yukon  District  iu  Alaska  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survej'  in  1896:" 

"A  party  consisting  of  J.  Edward  Spurr  aud  two  geologic  assistants  crossed 
the  Chilkoot  Pass  about  the  middle  of  June  and  passed  down  the  Yukon  River  in 
a  small  roughly  built  boat,  to  the  crossing  of  Forty  Mile  Creek.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  the  journey  was  the  investigation  of  the  gold  resources  along  the  Upper 
Yukon,  and  haste  was  made  to  reach  the  district  occupied  by  the  gold-bearing 
formations.  Most  of  the  available  time  was  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the 
auriferous  rocks  and  gravels.  The  main  object  of  the  expedition  having  been 
accomplished,  the  party  continued  down  the  river  to  its  mouth,  and  from  there 
procured  transportation  to  San  Francisco  by  steamer.  Running  in  a  direc- 
tion a  little  west  of  northwest  through  the  territory  examined  is  a  broad,  con- 
tinuous belt  of  highly  altered  rocks,  which  crosses  the  area  actually  examined 
approximately  as  shown  on  the  map.  To  the  east  this  belt  is  known  to  be  con- 
tinuous for  100  miles  or  more  in  British  territory.  The  rocks  constituting  this 
belt  are  mostly  crystalline  schists,  associated  with  marbles  and  sheared  (luartz- 
ites,  indicating  a  sedimentary  origin  for  a  large  part  of  the  series.  In  the  upper 
part  a  few  plant  remains  were  found,  which  suggest  that  this  portion  is  probably 
of  Devonian  age.  These  altered  sedimentary  rocks  have  been  shattered  by  vol- 
canic action  and  they  are  pierced  by  many  dikes  of  eruptive  rock.  Besides  the 
minor  volcanic  disturbances,  there  have  been  others  on  a  large  scale,  which  have 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  continuous  ridges  or  mountain  ranges.  In  this 
process  of  mountain  building  the  sedimentary  rocks  have  been  subjected  to  such 
pressure  and  to  such  alteration  from  attendant  forces  that  they  have  been 
squeezed  into  the  condition  of  schist,  and  often  partly  or  wholly  crystallized,  so 
that  their  original  character  has  in  some  cases  entirely  disappeared.  In  sum- 
marizing, it  may  be  said  that  the  rocks  of  the  gold  belt  of  Alaska  consist  largely 
of  sedimentary  beds  older  than  the  carboniferous  period;  that  these  beds  have 
undergone  extensive  alteration,  and  have  been  elevated  into  mountain  ranges  and 
cut  through  by  a  variety  of  igneous  rocks.  Throughout  these  altered  rocks  there 
are  found  veins  of  <iuartz  often  carrying  pyrite  and  gold.  It  appears  that  these 
quartz  veins  were  formed  during  the  disturbance  attending  the  ujilift  and  altera- 
tion of  the  beds.  No  quartz  or  vein  mining  of  any  kind  has  yet  been  attempted 
in  the  Yukon  district,  mainly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  with  which  supplies, 
machinery,  and  labor  can  be  obtained;  yet  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  gold  in  these  rocks,  much  of  which  could  be  profitably  extracted  under 
favorable  conditions.  The  general  character  of  the  rocks  and  of  the  ore  deposits 
is  extremely  like  that  of  the  gold-bearing  formations  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Alaska,  in  which  the  Treadwell  and  other  mines  are  situated,  and  it  is  probable 
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that  the  richness  of  the  Yukon  rocks  is  approximately  equal  to  that  of  the  coast 
belt.  It  may  be  added  that  the  resources  of  the  coast  belt  have  been  only 
partially  exi>lored. " 

Coucerniug  the  methods  of  getting  to  the  heart  of  the  mining  region,  Dr. 
Walcott  said:  "An  overland  route  should  be  surveyed  an  1  constructed  to  the 
interior  of  Alaska.  All  the  best  routes  which  can  be  suggested  imss  through 
British  territory,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  two  governments  would  be  mutually 
beneficial,  since  the  gold  belt  lies  partly  in  American  and  partly  in  British  posses- 
sions. At  the  present  time  Mr.  Sjiurr  thinks  that  the  best  route  lies  from  Juneau 
by  way  of  the  Chiikat  Pass  overland  to  the  Yukon  at  the  junction  with  the  I'elly. 
This  trail  has  already  been  gone  over  with  ]iack  horses  by  a  pioneer  named 
Dalton,  who  reports  a  good  grazing  country  and  no  great  obstacles  to  overcome. 
The  Chiikat  Pass  is  considerably  lower  than  the  Chilkoot,  over  which  the  geolog- 
ical survey  party  of  18'J6  passed.  If  a  wagon  road,  or  even  a  good  horse  trail 
could  be  built  as  indicated,  the  cost  of  provisions  and  other  supplies  would  be 
greatly  reduced ;  many  gravels  now  useless  could  be  i>rotitabl.v  worked,  and  em- 
ployment would  be  afforded  many  men.  AVith  the  greater  development  of  jilacer 
diggings  would  come  the  development  of  mines  in  the  bed  rock." 

In  February,  1808,  E.  Hazard  Wells,  an  agent  of  the  United  States  AVar  De- 
partment, reported  to  the  secretary:  "There  are  undoubtedly  large  deposits  of 
giUd  in  Alaska,  rivaling  those  of  the  British  Northwest  Territory.  I  noticed  ex- 
cellent mineral  indications  upon  the  Tanana  River  and  in  other  localities  in  1890.. 
I  discovered  a  true  fissure  vein  of  quartz,  eight  feet  in  diameter,  with  well- 
defined  casing  rocks,  upon  the  upper  Tanana.  This  <iuartz  evidently  contained 
metal.  Specimens  which  I  secured  to  take  out  to  San  Francisco  for  assay  thei-e 
were  subsequentl.v  lost  in  a  river  catastrophe.  Numerous  creeks  entering  the 
upper  Tanana  revealed  colors  of  gold  in  the  sands.  All  of  the  gold-bearing 
streams  of  Alaska,  as  far  as  discovered,  viz..  Birch  Creek,  Miller  Creek,  Forty 
^lile  Creek,  Sixty  Mile  Creek  and  Seventy  Mile  Creek,  head  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Tanana  River  and  flow  away  to  the  northeast.  On  the  southwestern  side  and 
heading  near  the  Tanana  are  the  noted  Copper  and  Sushitna  Rivers,  the  latter 
being  the  gold-bearing  stream  which  recently  came  into  prominence  through 
the  placer  discoveries  on  Cook's  Inlet.  The  Copper  River  is  popularl.v  supjiosed 
to  be  located  in  the  heart  of  a  mineral  belt.  It  is  a  reasonable  deduction  that  if 
all  of  the  streams  flowing  away  from  the  Tanana  to  the  northeast  and  southwest 
bear  gold  the  Tanana  itself  must  cut  through  a  gold-bearing  country.  This 
opinion  is  share<l  by  nearly  all  of  the  old-time  miners  now  located  in  Dawson. 
Recently  excellent  prospects  were  discovered  upon  American  Creek,  a  tributary 
of  the  Yukon  in  Alaska,  just  below  Forty  Mile  Creek.  Miller  (.'reek.  Birch 
Creek  and  other  streams  within  the  boundaries  of  Alaska  in  the  Yukon  Talley 
still  offer  inducements  to  placer  miners.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  better  mining 
region  will  be  discovered  in  Alaska  than  will  bo  found  in  the  great  Tanana 
Valley."     See  also  Ki^oxdikk  (4oLn  Fikld. 

Seal  Indunfrij. — The  fur-seal  rookeries  are  on  the  Prybilof  group  of  islands 
near  the  center  of  that  part  of  Bering  Sea  l.ving  within  the  boundary  of  the  terri- 
tory ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  about  1,500  miles  due  west  of  Sitka.  The 
islands  are  St.  Paul,  area  38  square  miles:  and  St.  George,  area  27  square  miles. 
The  islands  are  destitute  of  vegetation  excejiting  grass,  moss  and  wild  flowers. 
The  seals  occupy  the  islands  from  the  middle  of  Ma.v  to  December.  Owing  to 
the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  seals  in  the  last  few  years,  the  only  existing 
rookeries  are  those  of  Alaska,  one  in  the  Russian  part  of  Bering  Sea,  and  a  third 
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on  Lobos  Island,  South  America.  The  law  prohibits  the  killing  of  fur-seals  in 
Alaska  or  the  waters  thereof,  excepting  by  the  lessees  of  the  seal  islands,  and  by 
them  only  of  male  seals  over  one  year  old,  and  in  June,  July,  Sejitember,  and 
October.  In  spite  the  watchfulness  of  the  authorities,  the  law  is  so  grossly 
violated  that  the  governor  fears  that  the  business  of  fur-sealing  will  have  passed 
into  history  within  a  few  years  if  the  violations  ai'e  not  checked.  See  Bering  Sea 
Question  :  Seal  Claims  Commission  :  Seal  Conference,  International. 

Fisheries. — While  the  fur-seal,  sea  otter,  and  other  valuable  sea  animals  are 
annually  decreasing,  the  supply  of  food  fishes  seems  inexhaustible.  Besides  cod, 
halibut,  and  salmon,  the  waters  of  Alaska  contain  over  100  species  of  food  hshes. 
The  catching  and  canning  of  salmon  has  become  a  leading  industry.  The  average 
annual  pack,  since  the  over-production  of  1891,  has  been  650,000  cases.  There 
are  'H  salting  establishments  which  ship  annually  about  1,000  bbls.  of  salmon. 
A  single  establishment  turns  out  an  average  of  1,000  bbls.  of  salted  herring,  400,- 
000  gals,  of  herring  oil,  and  1,000  tons  of  tish  fertilizer  per  annum. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1891,  the  imports  of 
foreign  merchandise  had  a  value  of  $80,190,  and  exports,  $2,663;  and  in  that 
ending  June  30,  1895,  the  imports  aggregated  $15,221,  and  exports,  $9,852.  In 
the  latter  year  the  entrances  at  the  custom-house  were  28  sailing  vessels  of  6,171 
tons  and  53  steam  vessels  of  32,038  tons;  and  the  clearances  were  21  sailing  ves- 
sels of  4,163  tons  and  39  steam  vessels  of  24,645  tons.  In  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1897,  the  value  of  imports  was  $83,161;  of  exports,  $27,206. 

Educatwn. — The  governor  reports  that  the  natives  of  Alaska,  unlike  the  North 
American  Indians,  do  not  recede  before  the  march  of  civilization,  but  rather  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  the  white  man.  In  1895  the  United  States  Department  of 
Education  maintained  in  Alaska  16  day  schools,  with  21  teachers,  and  7  contract 
schools,  with  49  teachers  and  employees.  The  Russian  Greek  Church  has  an 
orphanage  and  6  day  schools  in  which  English  is  taught.  There  were  also  15 
mission  schools,  with  61  teachers  and  missionaries,  maintained  by  various  Beli- 
gious  denominations.  Eight  contract  schools  were  cut  off  in  1895,  and  the 
remainder  were  closed  in  1896,  owing  to  the  opposition  to  such  schools.  As  the 
Mission  Society  and  other  organizations  conducting  schools  are  under  all  the 
expense  they  can  bear,  the  former  contract  schools  must  be  absorbed  by  the  regu- 
lar schools  of  the  government.  The  congressional  appropriation  for  educational 
work  in  Alaska  has  been  reduced  from  $.50,000  to  $30,000  for  1895-6,  and  for 
1896-7  the  commissioner  urged  the  need  of  $50,000.  Besides  the  government 
and  mission  schools,  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  a  successful 
training  and  industrial  school  for  natives  at  Sitka. 

Reindeer  Preserce. — A  unique  feature  of  government  work  is  the  introduction 
of  domestic  reindeer  from  Siberia  to  furnish  a  source  of  food  supply  for  the 
Eskimos.  "When  the  project  was  first  broached  it  received  ridicule  instead  of  an 
appropriation  in  Congress.  Private  parties,  however,  supplied  means,  and  16 
deer  were  bought  in  1891  and  171  in  1892.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1894,  Congress  ai>propriated  for  this  purpose  $6,000,  and  for  the  fiscaf  years  1895 
and  1896,  each,  $7,500.  Altogether  387  head  of  deer  were  purchased;  and  from 
these  548  fawns  were  born.  The  deer  are  in  charge  of  experienced  Lapp  herders. 
In  the  winter  of  1897-8,  the  government  purchased  a  large  herd  for  the  imme- 
diate purpose  of  carrying  relief  most  expeditiously  to  the  mining  camps,  where, 
it  was  believed,  several  tliousands  of  persons  were  in  danger  of  starvation;  but  in 
February,  1898,  it  decided  to  abandon  the  proposed  expedition,  as  no  longer 
necessary;  to  sell  the  accumulated  stores;  and  to  retain  the  deer. 


Boundary  Question. — The  boundary  line  is  iasod  by  treaties  l)etwecn  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  between  Kussia  and  Great  JJritaiu,  and 
since  IS'J'i  the  United  .States  and  Great  Britain  have  had  surveying  parties  in  the 
lield  to  definitely  mark  the  lines  laid  down  in  those  treaties.  In  June,  1895, 
sensational  rumors  began  to  appear  to  the  effect  that  Great  Britain  laid  a  claim 
to  nearly  80,000  square  miles  of  Alaskan  territory,  under  a  recent  delinition  of 
the  boundary  between  Alaska  and  British  America.  These  rumors  soon  had  it 
that  Great  Britain  had  had  an  independent  survey  made  (luietly,  and  had  jirac- 
tically  taken  possession  of  the  tract  claimed.  Judge  Delaney,  then  United  States 
circuit  court  judge  of  Alaska,  in  November,  believed  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  British  to  move  the  southeast  bouudai\v  to  the  west,  locating  it  in  Behm 
Canal,  a  channel  west  of  Portland  Canal,  which  is  the  line  recognized  by  the 
United  States  under  the  treaties.  By  thus  moving  the  line  the  British  would 
acquire  the  large  tract  mentioned,  secure  a  iiort  at  Pyramid  harbor,  and  control 
the  growing  interests  of  the  Yukon  River  and  valley.  Professor  DuUield,  super- 
intendent of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  said  that  practically  all 
the  gold  in  Alaska  was  in  United  States  territory,  as  determined  by  the  recent 
survey;  that  all  the  essential  rioints  for  a  delimitation  of  the  boundary  had  been 
marked  ;  and  that  all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  for  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  to  determine  how  the  line  mentioned  in  the  ti'eaty  as  being  "ten  marine 
leagues  from  the  shore"  should  be  run.  It  is  believed  that  much  confusion  arose 
from  gross  errors  in  old  maps  of  the  region,  and  the  jealousies  of  United  States 
and  British  mining  parties  who  have  flocked  thither  within  two  years.  On  Jan. 
30,  1897,  a  treaty  for  defining  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  British  possessions  was  signed  in  Washington,  of  whicli  the  following  is 
the  full  text : 

ARTICLE   I. 

Each  government  shall  appoint  one  commissioner,  with  whom  may  be  asso- 
•ciated  such  surveyors,  astronomers,  and  other  assistants  as  each  government  may 
elect.  The  commissioners  shall  at  as  early  a  jieriod  as  practicable  in-oceed  to  trace 
and  mark  under  their  joint  dire<'tions  and  by  joint  operations  in  the  field  so 
much  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty -first  meridian  of  west  longitude  as  is  neces- 
sary to  be  defined  for  the  i)uri)ose  of  determining  the  exact  limits  of  the  territor.v 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Russia 
of  March  80,  18(>7.  Inasmuch  as  the  summit  of  Jlouiit  St.  Elias,  although  not 
ascertained  to  lie  in  fact  upon  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first  meridian,  is  so 
nearly  coincident  therewith  that  it  may  conveniently  be  taken  as  a  visible  land- 
mark, whereby  the  initial  ])art  of  said  meridian  shall  be  established,  it  is  agreed 
that  the  commissioners,  should  they  conclude  that  it  is  advisable  so  to  do,  may 
deflect  the  most  southerly  portion  of  said  line  so  as  to  make  the  range  with  the 
summit  of  Mount  St.  Elias,  such  deflection  not  to  extend  more  than  twenty 
geographical  miles  northwardly  from  the  initial  point. 

ARTICLE   n. 

The  data  relating  to  the  determinations  already  made  at  this  time  by  either  of 
the  two  governments  concerned,  of  j)oiuts  on  or  near  the  one  hundrcnl  and  forty- 
tirst  meridian  for  the  purjioso  of  fixing  its  position,  shall  be  submitted  by  each 
government  to  the  commissioners,  who  shall  decide  which  of  the  results  of  the 
determinations  shall  be  adopted  by  them.  Li  case  of  disagreement  between  the 
commissioners  as  to  the  correct  geographical  co-ordinates  of  one  and   the  same 


point  determined  by  either  of  the  two  governments  separately,  a  position  midway 
between  the  two  locations  in  question  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-tirst  merid- 
ian shall  be  adopted,  provided  the  discrepancy  between  them  shall  not  exceed 
1,000  feet.  In  case  of  a  greater  discrepancy  a  new  joint  determination  shall  be 
made  by  the  commissioners. 

ARTICLE   in. 

The  location  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first  meridian  as  determined  here- 
under shall  be  marked  by  intervisible  objects,  natural  or  artificial,  at  such  dis- 
tances apart  as  the  commissioners  shall  agree  upon,  and  by  such  additional  marks 
as  they  shall  deem  necessary,  and  the  line  when  and  where  thus  marked,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  shall  be  deemed  to  permanently  define  for  all  international  purposes 
the  one  hundred  and  forty-first  meridian  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  March  30, 
1807,  between  the  United  States  and  Russia,  and  in  the  treaty  of  Feb.  28  (10), 
18'25,  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  The  location  of  the  marks  shall  be  de- 
scribed by  such  views,  ma])S,  and  other  means  as  the  commissioners  shall  decide 
upon,  and  dujilicate  records  of  these  descriptions  shall  be  attested  by  the  com- 
missioners jointly,  and  be  by  them  deposited  with  their  respective  governments, 
together  with  their  final  report  hereinafter  mentioned. 

ARTICLE     IV. 

Each  government  shall  bear  the  exi)euses  incident  to  the  employment  of  its. 
own  appointees  and  of  the  operations  conducted  by  them,  but  the  cost  of  material 
used  in  permanently  marking  the  meridian  and  of  its  transportation  shall  be 
borne  jointly  and  equally  by  the  two  governments. 

ARTICLE    V. 

The  commissioners  shall  diligently  prosecute  the  work  to   its  completion,  and 
they  shall  submit  to  their  respective  governments  from  time  to  time,  and  at  least 
once  in  every  calendar  year,  a  joint  report  of  progress,  and  a  final  comprehensive 
report  ui)on  the  completion  of  the  whole  work. 

The  present  convention  shall  be  duly  ratified  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States  of  America  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate  thereof,  and 
by  her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  the  ratification  shall  be  exchanged  at  Washington 
or  in  London  as  soon  as  possible  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  hereof. 

In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  have  signed  this  conven- 
tion, and  have  hereunto  affixed  our  seals. 

Done  in  dujilicate  in  Washington,  the  30th  day  of  January,  1897. 

RicH.\RD  Olney. 
Julian  Padncefote. 

J'osl-nffhv.t  anil  Pcrioflicah. — In  1897  there  were  22  post-offices  of  the  fourth- 
class,  of  which  5  were  money-order  offices ;  and  one  of  the  third-class ;  and  a 
monthly  and  4  weekly  periodicals. 

J'iij)idalii)ii. — According  to  the  revised  census  report,  Alaska  had  in  1890  a 
total  population  of  32,052,  viz.,  males,  19,248;  females  12,804;  natives  15,381; 
foreign-born  10,071;  whites  4,298;  colored,  Indian  23,531,  mixed  1,823,  Mon- 
golian 2,288,  all  others  112.  The  Indian  pojiulation  by  tribes  was:  Eskimo,  in- 
cluding Aleut,  14,012;  Athapascan,  3,439;  Koluschan  (Thliugit),  4,737;  Chim- 
mesyau  (Tsimpseau),  952;  and  Skittagetan  (Haida),  391. 
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ALBANY,  city,  capital  of  Albany  county,  and  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  popu- 
lation (1890)  it3,31S;  (189(;)  estimated,  1U0,0UU.  The  city  in  1S".)0  Lad  $17,270,- 
705  invested  in  manufacturing,  and  an  output  valued  at  $'25,531,486.  The  debt 
Jan.  1,  1897  was:  General  bonda  $2,487,000,  water  bonds  $1,582,000 — total, 
$4,0(i9,000;  sinking  funds,  $1,142,000;  net  debt,  $2,927,000.  Excluded  from 
the  debt  statement  were  outstanding  street  improvement  bonds,  and  a  railroad 
loan  of  $250,000.  The  assessed  valuations  of  taxable  property  1896  were :  Real 
estate,  $58,334,725;  personal,  $6,323,380— total  $64,658,105;  tax  rate  $22  per 
$1,000.  Local  transit  was  controlled  1895  by  the  Albany  Railway  Co.,  which 
oi)erated  live  lines  of  trolley  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  and  also  operated  the  Watcr- 
vliet  turnpike  and  railroad  connecting  with  Troy.  The  total  trackage  June  30, 
1895,  was  35  miles;  capital  stock  $1,250,000;  funded  debt,  $780,000;  co.st  of 
roads  and  eciuipment,  $2,054,324;  assets  and  liabilities  $2,127,220.  Li  1897 
there  were  27  publications,  of  which  7  were  daily,  10  weekly,  7  monthly. 

ALBION  COLLEGE,  Albion,  Mich.,  IMethodist  Ei)iscopal;  co-educational; 
had  at  close  of  1897,  32  professors  and  instructors;  477  students;  12,000  volumes 
in  the  library;  $225,000  in  productive  funds;  $12,000  in  gilts;  $28,000  in  in- 
come; president,  L.  R.  Fiske,  d.d.,  ll.d. 

ALBONI,  M.\RiETT.\,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  contralto  singers  of  the 
century,  was  born  in  Cesena,  Italy,  in  1824,  died  in  Paris,  June  23,  1894. 
Though  long  retired  from  the  stage  she  continued  to  sing  in  private;  and  her 
voice  preserved  its  full  beauty  almost  up  to  the  day  of  her  death. 

ALDEN,  Edward  Kimball,  d.d.,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Randolph,  Mass.,  April 
11,  1825;  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  30,  1896.  In  1894  he  retired  from  the 
ollice  of  secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
which  he  had  held  since  1876,  and  in  which  latterly  he  Lad  been  recognized  as  a 
leading  opponent  of  so-called  liberal  views. 

ALDEN,  Henry  Mills,  ll.d.,  editor  and  author,  was  born  at  Mt.  Tabor,  Vt., 
Nov.  11,  1836.  He  has  been  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine  since  1868.  In  1895 
he  i)ublished  a  volume  entited  A  SUnhj  of  Death. 

ALDEN,  Is.iBELLA  (McDonald),  author,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1841.  She 
was  for  several  years  the  editor  of  /'o/i.s//,  a  juvenile  magazine,  and  writes  under 
the  pseudonym  Pansy.  She  published  in  1894  the  latest  of  a  long  series  of  Pansy 
books,  under  the  title   Wanted. 

ALDRICH,  Thomas  Bailev,  author  and  poet,  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
Nov.  11,  1836.  He  [lublishcd  in  1894  Unguarded  Gales  and  Other  Poems ;  and 
in  1895  a  new  holiday  edition  of  The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,  with  illustrations  by 
A.  B.  Frost,  and  Later  Lyrics. 

ALEXANDER  I.,  King  of  Servia,  was  born  in  1876;  ascended  the  throne  in 
1889,  and  dismissed  Lis  ministry  hyaeoup  rf'e/a/ and  assumed  kingly  power,  April 
13,  1893.  On  May  21,  1894,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  restoring  the  constitution 
of  1869,  and  abrogating  all  laws  contrary  to  it,  thus  inaugurating  severe  repress- 
ive measures  against  tlio  radicals.  This  act  was  received  with  indignation  by 
the  Russian  government,  which  however  declared  it  would  interfere. 

ALEX.\NDER  III.,  Czar  of  Russia,  was  born  March  10,  1845 ;  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1881,  and  died  Nov.  1,  1894.  In  February,  1894,  his  physician 
advised  a  southern  residence  for  his  health.  In  March,  1894,  the  ilaniuis  of 
Dufferin  declared  in  a  public  speech  that  the  influence  of  the  czar  was  strong  for 
the    maintenance  of   peace  in  Europe.     On  May  18  the  czar  issued   an   imperial 
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ukase  taking  away  from  all  ministers,  governors,  and  other  high  dignitaries  the 
power  they  Lad  before  exercised  of  appointing  and  dismissing  their  official 
subordinates,  and  establishing  under  his  direct  supervision  the  special  committee 
of  control  which  existed  for  a  few  years  under  the  Czar  Nicholas.  This  change 
will  make  all  favoritism  in  regard  to  promotions  impossible,  and  will  prevent, 
the  arbitrary  discharge  of  subordinates.  On  June  22  it  was  reported  that  the 
police  had  discovered  mines  under  the  railway  by  which  the  czar  was  about  to 
travel;  but  his  journey  was  postponed.  In  September  alarming  rumors  were 
circulated  as  to  the  czar's  health.  In  October  these  were  confirmed  and  official 
bulletins  from  Livadia,  where  he  was  staying,  were  published  in  St.  Petersburg, 
saying  that  his  condition  had  grown  much  worse,  and  general  debility  and  weak- 
ness of  the  heart  were  increasing.  It  was  understood  that  he  was  suffering  from 
cancer  of  the  kidneys,  and  he  died  at  Livadia. 

ALEXANDER,  Mrs.  Annie  (pseudonym  of  Mrs.  Annie  Hector),  novelist,  was. 
born  in  Ireland  in  1825.     In  1894  she  published  A  Ward  in  Chancery. 

ALEXANDRIA,  city,  capital  of  Alexandria  county,  Va. ;  population  (1890), 
14,339;  (1897,  estimated)  16,500.  In  189G  it  had  a  total  assessed  valuation  of 
$5,1G7,000,  a  net  bonded  debt  of  $793,065,  and  4  periodicals,  of  which  2  were 
daily.     It  had  an  electric  railroad  to  Mt.  Vernon  and  Washington. 

ALFRED  UNIVERSITY,  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  non-sectarian;  co-educational;  had  at 
close  of  1897,  20  professors  and  instructors;  185  students;  10,620  volumes  in 
the  library;  $273,950  in  productive  funds;  $32,990  in  income;  president.  Rev. 
Booth  C.  Davis,  a.b. 

ALGER,  Horatio,  Jr.,  author,  was  born  at  Revere,  near  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  13, 
1834.  He  published  in  1894,  Victor  Vane,  the  Young  Secretary;  and  Only  an  Irish 
Boy,  or  Andy  Burke'a  Fortunes  and  Miitjortunes;  and  in  1895,  Adrift  in  the  City,  or 
Paul  Conrad's  Plucky  Fight. 

ALGER,  RnssELL  Alexander,  politician,  was  born  in  Lafayette,  O.,  Feb.  27, 
1836 ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859 ;  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  ;  served  through  the  civil  war,  and  at  its  close  was  brevetted  major- 
general  of  volunteers;  and  was  governor  of  Michigan  in  1885-87.  In  1897  he 
became  secretary  of  war  in  President  McKinley's  cabinet.  He  is  a  man  of  large 
wealth  and  active  philanthropy,  and  has  been  mentioned  several  times  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Republican  presidential  nomination. 

ALLEGHENY,  city,  Allegheny  count.v.  Pa.;  population  (1890),  105,287; 
(1896,  estimated)  120,000.  The  city  in  1890  had  a  manufacturing  investment  of 
$22,253,243  and  an  output  valued  at  $26,878,979.  In  1896  it  had  a  total  assessed 
valuation  of  $79,843,625,  and  in  1897  a  total  bonded  debt  of  $5,655,295  (includ- 
ing a  water  debt  of  $2,931,000);  sinking  fund  $862,146;  net  debt,  $4,793,149. 
On  Feb.  19,  1895,  the  citizens  voted  to  increase  the  municipal  debt  to  the  extent 
of  $1,400,000  in  a  4-i)or  cent,  loan,  from  which  $500,000  will  be  used  for  street 
improvements,  $400,000  for  extending  the  water  plant,  $300,000  for  condemning 
and  acquiring  toll  roads,  and  $200,000  for  extending  the  sewer  plant.  At  the 
tiiuG  of  the  election  the  city  debt  was  nearly  $5,500,000  below  the  legal  limit. 
In  1897  the  value  of  city  property  was  estimateil  at  $8,000,000.  In  1897  there 
were  9  periodicals,  of  which  3  were  weeklies  and  4  monthlies. 

ALLEGHENY  COLLEGE,  Meadville,  Pa.  ;  Methodist  Episcopal ;  co-educa- 
tional;  had  at  close  of  1897,  20  professors  and  instructors;  329  students;  14,000 
volumes  in  the  library;  $200,000  in  productive  funds;  $20,000  in  gifts;  $28,500 
in  income;  president,  William  H.  Crawford,  d.d. 
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ALLEN,  Charles  Grant  Blairfindie  (better  known  as  Grant  Allen),  author  and 
naturalist,  was  born  in  Kingston,  Canada,  Feb.  '24,  1848.  He  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  scientific  authors  of  the  evolutionary  school,  and  has  ahly  contriljuted  to 
the  exposition  of  the  Darwinian  theory.  His  late  juiblicatious  include  Force 
and  Energy;  The  Atlis  of  Vallullus;  Under  Sealed  Orderit;  The  Jiriliah  Jjarharians; 
(1895) ;  and  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  series  of  art  guides,  Faria  and  Florence 
(1896);  An  African  Millionaire  and  Emlution  of  the  Idea  of  God  (1897). 

ALLEXT()WN,  city,  capital  of  Lehigh  county.  Pa.  ;  "population  (1890)  25, 228; 
(1897);  estimated  83,000.  The  city  in  1890  had  an  industrial  investment  of 
?G, 977, 081,  and  an  output  valued  at  $87(5, 5()5.  In  1S9()  the  assessed  valuations 
were:  Ileal  estate,  $17,. "5(15,000  ;  personal,  $185,000— total,  $17,959,805  ;  city  tax 
rate  $8.50  per  $1,000.  The  bonded  debt  Feb.  1,  1897,  was  $849,400;  (including 
water  debt,  $69,200) ;  sinking  fund,  $55,142;  net  debt,  $294,258.  Local  transit  is 
controlled  by  the  AUentown  and  Lehigh  Valley  Traction  Co.,  which  negotiated 
Jan.  17,  18i)5,  a  consolidated  mortgage  for  $2,000,000.  The  company  had  53 
miles  of  electric  road,  connecting  the  city  with  liethh^hem.  South  Bethlehem, 
Fountain  Hill,  West  Bethlehem,  the  Catasaugas,  Copley,  Whitehall,  Seigfrieds, 
Northamption,  Aineyville  and  the  more  immediate  suburbs.  In  1897  there  were 
12  periodicals,  4  of  which  were  daily,  5  weekly,  and  3  monthly. 

ALLISON,  WiLLL\M  BoYCE,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Perry,  O.,  March  2,  1829;  was 
elected  United  States  senator  from  Iowa  as  a  liepublican  in  1872,  1878,  1884,  18!)0, 
and  1896.  In  his  last  election  he  received  all  the  Republican  votes — 42,  and  Judge 
W.  I.  Babb  ('/.(;.)  all  the  Democratic  votes — -6,  in  the  State  senate,  and  74  votes 
out  of  94  in  the  house.  On  the  organization  of  the  senate  in  December,  1895, 
he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  on  appropriations  and  a  member 
of  that  on  finance. 

ALLIANCE,  CHRISTLVN  AND  MISSIONARY,  a  religious  society  organized 
in  New  York  in  1887;  president,  Rev.  A.  B.  Simi)son;  secretary,  A.  E.  Funk; 
treasurer,  Davi<lCrear;  principal  office  692  8th  Avenue,  New  York.  It  carries  on 
in  New  York  The  Door  of  Hope,  at  102  East  61st  Street,  an  institution  for  the 
reform  of  fallen  girls,  founded  and  superintended  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Wittemore,  who 
also  opened,  June  1,  1894,  Door  of  Hope,  No.  2,  at  Tappan,  N.  Y.,  for  the  more 
delicate  class  of  girls  received.  In  1897  the  Christian  and  the  International 
Missionary  jVlliances  were  united.  Under  control  of  the  consolidated  organiza- 
tion are  a  Missionary  Training  Institute,  an  Institute  for  the  Training  of  Home 
Workers,  the  Berachah  Home,  the  Berachah  Orphanage,  and  225  missionaries  in 
India,  the  Kongo  Free  State,  China,  Japan,  and  Haiti,  on  which  it  expends 
about  $225,000  yearly. 

jULiMA  COLLEGE,  Alma,  Mich.,  Presbyterian;  co-educational;  had  at  close 
of  1897,  17  professors  and  instructors;  280  students;  15,000  volumes  in  the 
library;  $83, .500  in  productive  funds;  $7,000  in  gifts;  $1,500  in  income ;  presi- 
dent, August  F.  Bruske,  d.d. 

ALILV-T.VDEMA,  Laurence,  r.a.,  artist,  was  born  in  Dronryp,  Netherlands, 
June  8,  18;56.  He  was  elected  an  associate  member  of  the  painting  section  of  the 
French  Institute  in  1891 ;  received  the  degrees  of  lit.  d.  from  Dublin  University 
in  1892,  and  d.c.l.  from  Durham  University  in  1893;  and  published  the  ICiHj/*- 
of  Icariiii  (1894)  and  Aoiv'.s  Marbir  (1895). 

ALPENA,  city,   capital   of  .'Vlpena   county,  Mich.;  population    (1890)    11,284;  i 
(1894)  State  census,  12,139.     In  1897  it  had  a  dail.v  and  2  weekly  newspapers,  an 
excellent   harbor,  largo  steam  sawmills,   hemlock  extract  works,   and  sulphate, 
paper,  and  spool  factories. 
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ALSACE-LORRAINE,  a  reichaland  of  the  German  Empire  since  1871.  The 
returns  have  shown  a  steady  emigration  from  the  province  into  France,  and  an 
immigration  from  Germany.  Feb.  13,  1894,  the  German  reiohstag  repealed  the 
law  conferring  exceptional  powers  on  the  governor  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  though 
repeal  was  opposed  by  the  Conservatives,  Imperialists,  and  National  Liberals. 
%       ALTGELD,  John  P.,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Germany,  in  1847.     He  came  to  the 

-  United  .States  in  boyhood;  enlisted  in  the  Union  army  when  sixteen  years  old; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Missouri ;  removed  to  Chicago  in  1875  ;  served  a  term  as 

-  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court ;  and  was  governor  of  Illinois  in  1893-97.  In  July, 
1894,  the  riotous  strikers  in  Chicago  and  vicinity  counted  upon  the  sympathy  of 
Governor  Altgeld,  especially  because  of  his  i)ardon  of  the  anarchists  in  1893 ;  and 
he  protested  July  5  and  6,  1894,  against  the  sending  of  troo]is  to  Chicago  by  the 
president.  But  Mr.  Cleveland,  while  answering  his  communications,  was  not 
moved  by  his  protest.  In  January,  1897,  he  was  defeated  for  the  United  States 
Senate  by  William  E.  Mason,  Republican.  • 

ALTON,  city,  Madison  county.  111.;  population  (1890)  10,294.  In  1894  it 
had  a  debt  of  $G0,500  and  a  total  assessed  valuation  of  $1,707,475;  total  tax  rate 
$40.40  per  $1,000.  Local  transit  is  controlled  by  the  Alton  Railway  and  Illu- 
minating Co.,  a  corporation  resulting  from  the  consolidation  of  several  others  in 
August,  1895,  operating  9  miles  of  electric  road,  connecting  the  city  with  Upper 
Alton,  East  Alton,  and  North  Alton,  beside  an  electric  light  and  power  plant. 
In  1897  there  w"ere  3  daily  and  4  weekly  periodicals.  The  city  has  important 
manufactures  and  a  large  river  trade,  and  is  a  noted  shipping  point  for  general 
produce. 

ALTOONA,  city,  Blair  county.  Pa ;  population  (1890)  30,337  ;  (1895)  35,500.  The 
city  in  1890  had  an  industrial  investment  of  $7,955,423,  and  an  output  valued  at 
$10,48«,019.  The  bonded  debt  Feb.  1,  1897,  was  $909,000,  sinking  fund  $28,941, 
net  debt  $880,059,  and  the  assessed  real  estate  valuation  (personal  property  not  as- 
sessed) $15,763,000;  total  tax  rate  $21  per  $1,000.  The  Altoona  school  district  had 
(189G)  a  debt  of  $25(5,500,  assessed  valuation  $14,503,287,  and  estimated  population 
39,000.  Local  transit  is  controlled  by  the  Altoona  &  Logan  Valley  Electric  Rail- 
way Co.,  which,  in  addition  to  its  own  plant,  owns  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the 
City  Passenger  railway.  In  1896  it  operated  2()  miles  of  its  own  track,  extending 
to  Bellwood  and  Hollidaysburg,  and  7|  miles  of  the  City  Passenger  line.  There 
are  5  daily  and  3  weekly  periodicals. 

ALUMINUM.  In  January,  1894,  the  Carnegie  works  at  Homestead,  Pa.,  tried 
the  experiment  of  rolling  G-inch  beams  of  aluminum  for  government  vessels.  The 
metal  was  heated  enough  to  char  a  pine  board  and  then  rolled.  It  broke,  how- 
ever, and  the  experiment  was  postponed.  Early,  in  1894  Commander  Montreuil, 
of  the  French  exi)edition  into  Central  Africa,  took  with  him  a  flat-bottomed  ferry- 
boat, constructed  of  aluminum.  It  weighed  only  2,000  pounds,  but  had  a 
capacity  of  15  tons.  The  same  year  a  second-class  torpedo  boat,  built  of  alumi- 
num with  a  mixture  of  G  per  cent,  copper,  was  constructed  for  the  French  gov- 
ernment by  Yarrow  &  Co.,  of  England.  The  cost  of  the  alloy  was  from  70  cents 
to  $1.20  a  pound,  being  about  double  the  cost  of  steel  for  the  same  purjjose. 
Aluminum  was  largel.v  used  in  the  upper  plates  of  the  yacht  Defender,  built  by 
the  Herreshoff's  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  much  lightening  the  upper  part  of  the  hull. 
These  plates  were  made  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  were  from  5-lG  to  3-8  of  an  inch 
thick,  the  longest  Ijeiiig  18  feet,  and  the  widest  38  1-2  inches.  The  heaviest  plate 
weighed  200  pounds,  while  a  like  plate  of  Tobin  bronze  would  weigh  GOO,  and 
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the  entire  saving  in  weijiht  on  the  boat  was  about  5  tons.  In  August,  1895,  the 
manufacture  of  aluminum  from  bauxite  by  clectrolysiw  was  tested  at  Niagara  Falls 
by  the  use  of  the  new  dynamos  there.  The  electric  current  was  carried  through 
the  pulverized  oxide  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  separated  luetal  accumulated 
at  the  carbon-lined  bottoms  of  the  pots,  and  was  ladled  out  like  lead  heated  to  a 
red  heat,  but  was  whiter  than  silver  on  cooling.  The  capacity  of  these  works  was 
said  to  be  about  5,000  lbs.  of  pure  aluminum  a  day,  worth  50  cents  a  jiound. 
During  1894-05  the  metal  began  to  be  used  for  militju-y  accoutermeuts  and  many 
kinds  of  domestic  utensils.  It  has  also  been  substituted  for  silver,  as  not  tarnish- 
ing, in  silver  gilding  for  sign  painting  and  bookbinding.  The  United  States 
Geological  Survey  reported  the  production  of  aluminum  in  1894  to  have  been  550, 
000  lbs.,  valued  at  i?31G,'255  as  comi)ared  with  ;{:i9,()29  lbs.,  valued  at  i826G,903  in 
1893;  and  259,885  lbs.,  valued  at  §172,824,  in  1892. 

ALYEY,  Richard  Henuy,  jurist,  was  born  in  St.  Mary's  county,  Md.,  in  1826; 
was  twice  elected  chief  judge  of  the  fourth  circuit  of  Maryland,  became  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Appeals;  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  Federal  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1893 ;  and  a  member  of  the  Venezuela 
■Commission  Jan.  1,  189G. 

AMBROSIUS,  Johanna,  poet,  was  born  in  Lengwethen,  East  Prussia,  Aug.  3, 
1854.  She  was  the  second  child  of  a  poor  workingman;  received  a  limited  edu- 
cation in  the  village  school ;  was  married  when  twenty  years  old ;  and  began  to 
write  when  thirty.  In  1894  Prof.  Schratteuthal,  of  Vienna,  noticed  her  contribu- 
tions to  local  newspapers,  and  toward  the  end  of  that  year  collected  and  jiub- 
lished  them  in  book  form,  under  the  title  of  Gcdirhlv.  Twelve  editions  were  sold 
before  the  end  of  a  year,  and  the  Empress  of  Germany  is  said  to  have  i>resented 
the  author  a  cottage  and  provision  for  her  declining  years. 

AMERICAN  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION.  The  Supreme  Council  held  its 
annual  session  at  Dcs  ]\Ioines,  la.,  in  May,  1S94,  with  300  delegates  representing 
every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  besides  Canada,  England,  and  Australia. 
May  5  the  following  ofticers  were  fleeted:  AV.  J.  H.  Traynor,  of  Detroit,  presi- 
dent; Adam  Fawcett,  of  Ohio,  vice-president;  Charles  J.  Reatty,  of  Saginaw, 
Midi.,  secretary.  In  Sei)tember,  1894,  the  headquarters  of  the  society  was  trans- 
ferred to  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY,  Washington,  D.  C,  Methodist  Episcoi.al ;  oo-cdu- 
cational ;  for  post-graduate  work  only.  A  site  was  secured  early  in  1M94,  and  in 
Jlay  >;  150,000  was  obtained  lor  the  erection  of  the  first  building.  The  trustees 
reiiorted  that  it  would  cost  $5,000,000  to  start  the  university,  and  $10,000,000 
for  its  full  e<iuix)ment,  of  which  $475,000  were  reported  as  raised,  largely  by  jier- 
sonal  solicitation.  At  the  meeting  of  the  trustees,  Dec.  8,  1897,  assets  were 
reported  aggregating  $1,000,000.  The  College  of  History,  a  marble  building  17(j 
ft.  long,  90  ft.  deep,  and  59  ft.  high,  was  then  practically  completed.  Chan- 
cellor, Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,   d.d.,  ll.d. 

AMES,  Oi.ivEU,  iron  manufacturer  and  ex-governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  born 
at  North  Ea.ston.  Mass.,  Feb.  4,  1831;  died  there  Oct.  22,  1894. 

AMHERST  COLLEGE,  Amherst,  Mass.,  non-sectarian;  had  at  close  of  1897,  34 
jirofessors  and  instructors;  390  students;  ()9,000  volumes  in  the  libraries;  $1,- 
500,000  in  productive  funds;  $100,000  in  gifts;  $100,000  in  income ;  president, 
Merrill  E.  Gates,  ll.d.,  lh.I). 
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AMITY  COLLEGE,  College  Springs,  la. ,  non-sectarian  ;  co-educational ;  bad  at 
close  of  1896,  12  professors  and  instructors;  245  students;  2,500  volumes  iu  the 
library;  $70,000  in  productive  funds;  $0,000  in  income;  president,  J.  M.  Little- 

john,   PH.D.,    D.D. 

AMSTERDAM,  city,  Montgomery  county,  N.  Y.,  population  (1890)  17,336.  Its 
annual  production  of  knit  goods  averages  $15,000,000 ;  linseed  oil,  $15,000,000; 
carpets,  $6,000,000;  brooms,  5,000,000;  paper  boxes,  3,000,000;  paper,  2,000 
tons;  and  steel  springs,  2,000.  In  1897  it  had  a  bonded  debt  of  $752,424,  and 
assessed  valuations,  real  $7,675,245,  personal  $1,153,100 — total,  $8,828,345.  In 
1897  it  had  an  electric  street  railroad,  3  national  banks  and  a  monthly,  2  daily 
and  2  weekly  periodicals. 

ANARCHISTS.  In  January,  1894,  the  j\[atin,  a  Paris  uevpspaper,  published  a. 
list  of  eighteen  bloody  outrages  which  had  taken  place  within  ten  years  and  the 
most  of  them  within  two  years.  It  also  published  what  it  considered  a  complete 
list  of  anarchist  papers  published  in  Europe  and  America.  Of  these  1  was. 
Dutch,  10  German,  11  French,  8  Italian,  9  Spanish  2  Spauish  and  Italian,  2  Por- 
tuguese, 2  Tzechish,  and  6  English,  of  which  2  were  published  in  the  United 
States.  The  same  month  the  i>olice  in  Rome  found,  among  some  papers  seized, 
the  rules  of  the  Italian  anarchist  societies,  which  required  that  all  new  members, 
swear  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  their  colleagues,  to  labor  mentally  and  iihysic- 
ally  to  effect  the  triumph  of  the  Social  revolution,  and  meanwhile  to  obey 
blindly  the  orders  of  their  superiors,  even  at  the  risk  of  life  and  without  regard 
to  their  dearest  affections,  and  to  recognize  in  advance  the  justice  of  punishing 
all  who"  break  their  oath  of  secrecy.  Vaillant,  who  threw  a  bomb  with  murderoua 
effect  upon  the  floor  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Dec.  9,  1893,  was  con- 
victed iu  January,  1894,  and  executed  in  February,  though  great  efforts  were  made 
by  his  friends  to  induce  President  Carnot  to  grant  a  reprieve.  Emile  Henry  was. 
convicted  Ajn-il  29,  1894,  of  causing  the  bomb  explosions  in  Paris  of  Feb.  12,  and 
was  guillotined  May  21.  May  4,  1894,  Guiseppe  Foruaro  and  Francesco  Polti 
were  convicted  of  bomb-throwing  in  London,  and  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  twenty  and  ten  j-ears  respectively.  May  7,  1894,  at  a  socialist  meeting  in 
Hyde  Park,  London,  some  speakers  began  violent  utterances,  but  were  interrupted 
and  beaten  by  the  crowd.  May  21,  1894,  six  men,  convicted  of  bomb-throwing 
and  attempted  assassination,  were  executed  at  Barcelona,  Spain.  President  Carnot 
was  assassinated  June  24,  1894,  at  Lyons,  by  an  Italian  anarchist,  Sante  Ironimo 
Caserio.  June  28,  an  anarchist  named  Granier,  when  about  to  be  arrested  in  his 
lodging  at  Montpellier,  Paris,  for  complicity  in  the  murder  of  the  president, 
committed  suicide.  The  police  of  Paris  and  Marseilles  believed  that  the  assassina- 
tion was  in  revenge  for  the  execution  of  Vaillant  and  Henry,  and  that  the  con- 
spirators met  and  assigned  the  deed  by  lot  to  Caserio.  Aug.  13,  1894,  Enrico 
Lucchesi,  after  killing  Giiiseppi  Bandi,  an  editor  at  Leghorn,  Italy,  confessed 
that  ho  had  been  designated  to  it  by  five  comrades.  On  the  same  day  four 
Bohemians  were  sgntencod  at  Jung-Bunzlau,  Bohemia,  to  imprisonment  for  dif- 
ferent terms  for  circulating  an  anarchist  paper.  March  4,  1895,  a  man  named 
Olivieri  was  arrested  in  Rome  for  threateuiug  King  Humbert.  He  was  said  to  be 
the  same  who  in  1890  threw  into  the  Emperor  "William's  carriage,  during  his  visit 
in  Rome,  a  letter  denouncing  Germany  and  the  house  of  Hohenzollern.  Exciting 
debates  in  the  Fi-ench  Chamber  of  Deputies  resulted  iu  the  iiassage,  July  2(),  1894, 
of  an  anti-anarchist  bill  by  a  vote  of  268  to  163.  Aug.  16,  1894,  a  bill  was  enacted 
by  the  United  States  Congress  for  the  exclusion  and  deportation  of  alien  anarch- 
ists.    Jan.  7,  1895,  Signor  Celli,  attorney-general  of  the  province  of  Milan,  Italy,. 
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who  had  been  energetic  in  suppressing  anarchists,  was  assassinated  by  one  of 
them,  who  was  subsequently  captured.  Feb.  28  Signer  Crispi  declared  to  the 
Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  government's  reasons  for  jiroclaiming  a  state  of 
siege  in  Sicily,  anarchist  leaders  having  resorted  there  in  numbers,  anarchistic 
meetings  in  Marseilles  having  incited  Sicilian  insurrection,  and  Guiseppe  de 
Felice,  a  member  of  the  Chamber,  having  been  arrested.  He  showed  documents 
incriminating  De  Felice  in  the  encouragement  of  the  revolution,  iiud  on  the 
strength  of  these  the  Chamber  ordered  his  arraignment.  In  recent  years  181(4 
was  the  most  prolific  in  anarchist  outrages,  and  since  then  there  have  been  but 
few  extreme  cases.  In  1897  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  King  of 
Italy  was  made  on  April  22 ;  Senor  Canovas  del  Castillo,  premier  of  Spain,  was 
assassinated  at  Santa  Agueda,  on  Aug.  8,  by  an  Italian  named  .Angiollo,  who  was 
executed  Aug.  20 ;  President  Borda,  of  L'ruguay,  was  murdered  at  Montevideo  on 
Aug.  25 ;  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  life  of  President  Diaz,  of  ilexico,  was 
made  on  Sept.  17 ;  and  President  Morales,  of  Brazil,  was  murderously  assaulted 
on  Nov.  .5,  at  Eio  Janeiro,  and  though  he  escaped  with  his  life.  Marshal  Bettan- 
court,  minister  of  war,  was  mortally  wounded  in  defending  him. 

ANDERSON,  city,  capital  of  Madison  county,  Ind.  ;  population  (1890)  10,741 ; 
(1896)  estimated  21,040.  The  assessed  valuation  1896  was  $7,929,0.5.5,  and  total 
debt,  March  1,  1897,  $154,500.  In  1897  it  had  a  trolley  road  with  11  miles  of 
track,  and  3  daily  and  2  weekly  jieriodicals. 

ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  Andover,  Mass.,  Congregational; 
had  at  the  close  of  1897,  8  professors  and  instructors;  52  students;  51,000  volumes 
in  the  library;  $800,000  in  productive  funds;  $17,500  in  gifts;  $45,000  in 
income;  president,  George  Harris,  d.d. 

ANDRE W.S,  Elisha  Benjamin,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  educator,  was  born  in  Hinsdale, 
N.  H. ,  Jan.  10,  1844;  became  president  of  Brown  University  in  1889;  and  was  one 
of  the  United  States  commissioners  to  the  international  monetary  conference  in 
Brussels  in  1892.  In  July,  1897,  objection  was  raised  in  the  corporation  of  the 
university  to  the  continued  jmblic  i^dvocacy  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the 
ratio  of  16  to  1  by  President  Andrews,  in  consequence  of  which  he  resigned  both 
the  presidency  and  his  professorship,  to  take  effect  on  Sept.  1  following.  The 
incident  created  a  sensation  in  educational  circles,  and  Dr.  Andrews  received 
tempting  pi*oi>osals  for  service  elsewhere.  After  a  number  of  conferences,' the 
corporation,  on  Sept.  1,  voted  to  request  him  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  and  he 
did  so  a  few  days  afterward.  His  recent  imblications  include  a  Hixlori/  of  flw 
Culled  Staler  (2  vols.,  1894);  An  Honed  Dollar:  A  Plea  for  Bimrtalllsm  (1894)";  and 
The  HlMonjofthe  Last  Quarter  Century  in  lite  Culled  Slale.<,  1870-95  (2  vols.,  1896). 

ANGELL,  James  BfRRiLL,  ll.d.,  educator  and  diplomatist,  was  born  in  Scitn- 
ate,  R.  I.,  Jan.  7,  1829;  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1849;  professor  of 
modern  languages  and  literature  there  in  1853-60 ;  i)resideut  of  the  University  of 
Vermont  in  1866-71 ;  and  since  1871  president  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  In 
1880-82  he  was  United  States  Minister  to  China;  in  1887  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Fishery  Commission,  and  also  a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution;  and  in  April,  1897,  was  appointed  United  States  Minister  to  Turkey. 
AVhile  in  China  Dr.  Angell  also  served  as  chairman  of  a  special  commission  to 
negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  between  that  country  and  the  United  States. 

ANN  ARBOR,  city,  capital  of  Washtenaw  county,  Mich.  ;  poi)ulation  (1890) 
9,431;  (1894)  State  census,  11,069.  In  1897  it  had  an  electric  street  railroad  con- 
necting with  Ypsilanti,  and  18  periodicals,  of  which  2  were  daily,  7  weekly, 
and  7  monthly. 
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ANNISTON,  city,  Calhoun  county,  Ala.;  population  (1890)  9,998;  (1895)  esti- 
mated 11,000.  In  1895  it  had  assessed  valuations,  real  $3,883,010,  personal  §917,- 
680— total  $4,800,720;  tax  rate  $14  per  1,000;  and  1896  a  total  debt  of  $295,000,  2 
large  cotton  mills,  iron,  steel,  and  brick  works,  rolling  and  planing  mills,  an 
electric  street  railroad,  2  national  banks,  and  a  daily,  3  weekly,  and  2  monthly 
periodicals. 

ANSONIA,  co-extensive  town  and  city,  New  Haven  count3'.  Conn.  ;  population 
(1890)  10,312.  The  tax  valuation  in  1895  was  $3,300,258,  and  total  debt  in  1896 
$340,000.  The  Stokes  Memorial  Librarj',  presented  to  the  town  1892  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000,  and  with  30,000  volumes,  was  closed  November,  1894.  In  1897  there 
■were  a  national  bank  (ca])ital  $200,000,  surplus  $100,000),  a  savings  bank  (depos- 
its $1,118,167,  surplus  $35,215),  and  a  daily  and  a  weekly  newspaper. 

ANTHONY,  Sds.\n  Brownell,  reformer,  was  born  in  South  Adams,  Mass.,  Feb. 
15,  1820;  made  an  argument  before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  in  advocacy 
of  woman  suffrage  on  Jan.  28,  1896,  that  being  the  fourteenth  committee  of  Con- 
gress before  whom  she  had  appeared. 

ANTHKOPOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 
President  for  1897-98,  E.  A.  Brabrook,  c.b.  ;  hon.  secretary,  O.  M.  Dal  ton; 
offices,  3  Hanover  square,  W.  London.  The  institute  publishes  a  quarterly 
journal. 

ANTIOCH  COLLEGE,  Yellow  Springs,  O.,  non-sectarian ;  co-educational ;  had 
at  the  close  of  1896,  12  professors  and  instructors;  214  students;  7,000  volumes 
in  the  library;  $100,000  in  productive  funds ;  $6,000  in  income;  president,  D.  A. 

Long,    D.D.,    LL.D. 

ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY,  AMERICAN.  President,  Stephen  Salisbury ;  vice- 
presidents,  George  F.  Hoar  and  Edward  Everett  Hale ;  council,  Samuel  A.  Green, 
Egbert  C.  Smyth,  Samuel  Swett  Green,  Edward  L.  Davis,  J.  Evarts  Greeije,  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  John  D.  "Washburn,  Thomas  C.  Mendenhall,  James  P.  Baxter,  and 
William  B.  Weeden;  secretary  for  domestic  correspondence,  Charles  Francis 
Adams;  treasurer,  Nathaniel  Paine.  The  annual  meetings  are  held  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  in  October.  The  American  membership  of  the  society  is  limited  to  140; 
membership  outside  the  United  States  not  restricted. 

ANTWERP  UNIVERSAL  EXPOSITION :  opened  May  5,  1894,  by  the  King 
and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  in  the  presence  of  40,000  persons;  closed  Oct.  2. 
There  were  exhibits  from  the  Congo  State,  and,  in  the  order  named,  from  France, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  India,  and  the  United  States.  The  exhibit  from  Bel- 
gium was,  of  course,  much  the  largest.  The  French  exhibitors  received  159 
grand  prizes,  more  than  any  other  nation  ;  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  received 
23  grand  prizes  and  331  awards  of  all  classes ;  the  United  States  received  122 
awards  of  various  classes.  There  was  a  reproduction  of  Antwerp  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  streets  in  Cairo  and  Constantinople;  and  Oriental  side-shows,  as  in 
Chicago. 

ARBITRATION.  What  was  known  as  the  Missiones  boundary  question  arose 
between  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  It  concerned  the  ownership  of  a 
strip  of  land  between  Iguassa  and  the  Uruguay  River,  with  an  area  of  11,823 
square  miles,  and  population  of  about  7,000,  forming  the  judicial  division  of  the 
Brazilian  State  of  Parana.  The  (luestion  was  submitted  for  arbitration  to  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  Feb.  10,  1894;  Dr.  Zeballos,  Argentine  Minister  at  Washington, 
representing  his  country,  and  Baron  de  Rio-Branco  and  Gen.  de  Castro-Cerquiua 
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representing  Brazil.  The  i>resident  announced  his  decision  in  favor  of  Brazil, 
Feb.  (),  18115,  and  the  Artrentino  government  ae(iuiesced.  The  Paris  house  of 
Dreyfus  claimed  in  ISi)-!,  20,0()0,OU()  francs  which  had  been  deposited  hy  Chile  in 
the  Bank  of  England.  The  money  had  been  realized  from  the  sale  of  guano,  and 
was  deposited  to  cover  money  due  to  the  creditors  of  Peru,  among  whom  was  the 
house  of  Dreyfus.  The  claim  was  submitted  in  1894  for  arbitration  to  the  Swiss 
Federal  Tribunal.  Among  the  more  important  acts  recently  looking  toward  more 
general  arbitration  of  international  ijuestions  are  the  following :  The  house  of 
representatives  July  27,  18'.t-t,  ordered  a  favorable  report  on  the  Springer  arbitra- 
tion bill.  The  British  government,  during  189-1,  took  decisive  measures  to  ]ire- 
vent  the  fitting  out  at  Glasgow  or  Newcastle  of  vessels  of  war  for  either  China  or 
Japan,  strictly  enforcing  the  foreign  enlistment  act.  The  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  July  8,  1895,  adopted  a  motion  suggesting  that  the  government  opea 
negotiations  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  United  States  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
Viermauent  treaty  of  arbitration.     The  New  York  Chamber  of  ("ommerce,  Nov.  7, 

1895,  called  attention  to  a  recent  article  in  'Tlie  L'lmvrstli/  Law  lievieu;  which 
describes  the  growth  of  international  arbitration,  and  urges  the  crystallizing  into 
law  of  the  practice  of  to-day  general  with  the  United  States  and  common  with 
other  nations,  and  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a  great  international  trib- 
unal of  arbitration.  It  appeared  that  since  the  year  181G  there  have  been  112 
international  arbitrations  between  different  European  nations,  the  United  States, 
and  the  States  of  Central  and  South  America,  nearly  all  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  the  United  States  has  arlntrated  its  claims  30  times,  7  times  with  Great 
firitain.  In  December,  1895,  the  International  Arbitration  Society  at  London 
adopted  resolutions  that,  while  regretting  the  attitude  taken  by  President  Cleve- 
land, they  hoped  the   difficulty   would  yet  be   settled   by   arbitration.     Jan.  14, 

1896,  the  International  Arbitration  League  declared  that  the  Venezuela  difficulty 
was  "a  trumpet  call"  to  English  speakers  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  in  favor  of 
arbitration.  Jan.  27,  1896,  a  Ibemorial,  signed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Englishmen,  was  published  in  several  London  papers  urging  a  treaty  by  which 
all  disputes  between  Great  Britain  i^ud  the  United  States  sliall  be  referred  to  a 
]jermauent  tribunal  representing  both  nations.   See  Boundary  Lines  :  Intekn.\tionai, 

AUBITU.*.TI0N. 

ARCHJiOLOGY.  It  is  difficult  to  select  from  the  great  number  of  interesting 
arch.eological  discoveries  of  1894  and  1895.  Early  in  1894  eight  llomau  coins 
were  found  b.y  a  Mashoua  native  in  Matabeleland,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  famous 
ruins  of  Zimba.ve.  Two  of  these  have  on  the  obverse  a  female  head  with  the 
words  Helena  Augusta  ;  four  have  the  figure  of  a  man  with  the  words  Consliuilitift 
(.'ars;  and  the  reverse  of  one  is  thought  to  rejiresent  Romulus  and  Remus  suckled 
by  the  wolf.  M.  de  Morgan,  in  1894,  discovered  at  Dashur,  Egypt,  a  quantity 
of  jewelry  and  some  tombs  adorned  with  admirable  frescoes.  The  discovery  of 
a  stele  bearing  the  cartouche  of  a  high  priest  of  Heliopolis,  the  oldest  son  of 
Suefron,  fixes  the  date  of  these  monuments  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  or  end 
of  the  third  d.vnasty.  Early  in  February  he  found  two  undisturbed  tombs,  one 
of  which  contained  a  sarcophagus  with  the  i>ainted  name  Ita,  the  mummy  being 
adorned  with  necklaces  and  In-acelets,  and  having  near  her  a  lironze  poniard  with 
gold  jeweled  liandle.  The  l)ody  was  covered  with  beads  of  i>carl,  gold,  carneliau, 
lapis-lazuli,  and  Egyptian  emerald.  The  name  on  the  sarcoi)hagus  in  the  second 
tomb  is  the  Princess  Khnounict,  and  this  mummy  was  more  splendidly  jeweled, 
and  with  it  were  tAvo  gold  crowns  richly  jeweled.  The  gold  in  these  ornaments 
weighed  1,782  grams.      These   princesses  were  of  the  twelfth  dynasty.      M.  Ed. 
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Naville  reported  in  February  and  March,  1895,  from  Deir-el-bahari,  tbe  excava- 
tion of  the  middle  platform  near  the  Hathor  shrine.  Sculptures  of  vultures  and 
asps  have  been  erased  by  enemies  of  the  worship  of  Amon.  One  fragment  shows 
Egyptians  cutting  large  branches  from  a  tree  shown  to  be  ebony.  In  a  rock-hewn 
bui'ial  chamber  three  large  wooden  coffins  were  found,  two  having  five  wooden 
hawks  carved  upon  them,  and  each  having  at  the  feet  a  wooden  jackal.  These 
bodies  were  a  priest,  his  mother,  and  his  aunt,  of  the  Saitic  epoch.  Dr.  Wald- 
stein  wrote  from  Athens,  Greece,  that  the  excavation  of  the  Heraion  of  Argos  has 
been  carried  on  successfully  during  the  season  of  1895,  showing  a  beautiful  stoa 
with  walls  of  most  perfect  Greek  masonr.v.  Within  are  nine  Doric  pillars,  all 
the  bases  in  sttti.  There  are  interesting  fragments  of  statues.  The  building 
shows  the  change  from  the  Mycennean  to  the  Argive  supremacy.  The  heads  are 
worked  in  a  vigorous  manner  with  execution  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  Parthe- 
non. They  are  most  important  remains  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  At  Eretria, 
Greece,  Prof.  B.  B.  Richardson  reported  in  June,  1895,  the  laying  bare  of  a  large 
building,  in  one  room  of  which  stood  the  tubs  of  the  cit.v  laundry.  Here  was 
found  among  other  fragments  a  fine  archaistic  head  of  Dion.vsos,  bearded.  The 
most  important  discovei'y  of  1894  in  Italy  is  that  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Anxur, 
at  Terracina.  This  building  is  mentioned  by  Livy,  Virgil  and  Servius.  The 
arches  of  the  substructure  have  long  been  known,  but  were  attributed  to  the 
Goths.  Accidental  discovery  of  a  wall  and  cornice  led  Signor  Pio  Capponi  to  in- 
vestigation which  seemed  to  identity  it  with  the  historic  temjile  of  Jujiiter.  Re- 
mains of  mosaic  pavement  confirmed  this  judgment;  and  Signor  Capponi  was 
enabled  to  push  the  excavations  till  the  entire  plan  of  the  temple,  33.5  m.  by 
19.7  m.  was  uncovered.  A  short  distance  to  the  east  was  found  the  cave  of  the 
oracle,  and  along  the  east  side  many  votive  objects,  and  an  inscription  showing 
that  Venus  had  a  sanctuary  in  the  large  temple.  The  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  published  in  the  fall  of  1895  an  Arabic  MS.,  which  contains  in  Coi)tic  a 
treatise  in  25  chapters  on  Christian  Theology,  arfd  a  special  treatise  on  the  cult 
relating  to  images  of  Christ  and  the  saints  by  Theodorus,  Bishop  of  Harran.  It3 
date  is  877  a.d.  See  Hittite  Inscriptions:  Mesa,  La  Encantada:  Niven,  William. 
ARCHER,  William,  dramatic  critic,  was  born  in  Perth,  Scotland,  in  1856.  He 
published  in  1894,  Hannele:  a  Dream  Poem,  by  Gerhart  Hauptmann  (translated); 
and  edited  the  same  .vear  with  Robert  W.  Lowe  Dramatic  Essays  of  Leigh  Hunt  and 
William  Hazlitt  (2  vols.). 

ARCHITECTS,  American  Institute  or,  organized  in  1857  ;  elected  the  following 
officers  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct.  1,  1897:  President,  George 
B.  Post,  New  York;  first  vice-president,  W.  L.  B.  Jeuuey,  Chicago;  second  vice- 
presideut,  C.  Howard  Walker,  Boston;  treasurer,  S.  A.  Treat,  Chicago;  secre- 
tar.v,  Alfred  Stone,  Providence;  directors,  Edward  H.  Kendall,  New  York;  Cass 
Gilbert,  St.  Paul;  James  S.  Rogers,  Detroit;  W.  G.  Preston,  Boston;  George  W. 
Rapp,  Cincinnati;  Edmund  W.  Wheelwright,  Boston ;  Glenn  Brown,  Washing- 
ton; George  A.  Fredericks,  Baltimore.  The  institute  has  25  chai)ters,  4(51  fel- 
lows, and  55  honorar.v  members.  Its  object  is  to  unite  in  fellowship  the  architects 
of  this  continent,  and  promote  the  cause  of  architecture. 

ARCTIC  EXPLORATION.  Lieut.  Robert  E.  Peary,  c.e.,  U.  S.  N.,  sailed  on 
his  second  Arctic  expedition  in  1893,  taking  with  him  his  wife,  and  a  part.v  of 
scientific  helpers,  sending  home  his  vessel,  the  Falcon,  and  going  into  camp  on 
the  west  coast  of  Greenland.  Here  a  daughter  was  born  to  him  in  September. 
Most  of  the  winter   of   1893-94  was   devoted  to  preparations  for  inland  sledge  ex- 
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ploriug.     March   (i,  189-1,  with  18  meu,  12  sledges,  and   i)2   dogs,  ho  set  out  for 
Independence  Bay.     Dr.  Vincent  was  sent  back  incapacitated  by  illness.      March 
19,  their  cami)  was  pitched  5,500  feet  above  the  sea.     In  a  tierce  storm  some  of 
the  dogs  were  frozen  solid.     After  covering  one-fourth  of  the  distance  to  Inde- 
pendence Bay,  the  lo.ss  of  many  dogs,  and  other  hardships,  compelled  them  to 
return.     The./    had  surveyed   and  majiped  out  150  miles  of  coast-lino  hitherto 
unknown.     The  relief  auxiliary  expedition  sailed  from  Brooklyn,  June  "20,  1894, 
Henry  S.  Bryant,  leader,  and  the  party  including  Prof.  "\Vm.  Libbey,  of  Prince- 
ton, as   geographer;  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlain,  of  the   University   of  Chicago,  as 
geologist;  and  Dr.  Axel  Ohlin,  of  Sweden,  zoologist.     They  opened  communica- 
tion with  Peary  Aug.  1,  and  reached  Falcon  Bay  Aug.  20.     Aug.  20  they  returned, 
leaving  only  Lieutenant  Peary  and  two  volunteers,  Lee  and  Henson,  to  comijlete 
their  explorations  in  the  next  season.     A  second  relief  party  brought  these  back  in 
September,  1895.     Peary's  survey  covers  1,000  miles,  counting  the  indentations 
of  the  coast  of  Greenland.      The  direction  of  the  coast,  the  bays  indicated,  and 
the  islands  make  a  new  map.      (ien.  A.  W.  Greely  says  that  this  survey  carries 
exploi-ation  200  miles  above  the  German  explorers  of  1870,  and  has  extended  the 
knowledge  of  the  coast  northward  two  degrees.     Eleven  islands  are  accurately 
marked,   which  are    not  on  previous  charts.     About  100  glaciers  are  precisely 
located,  where  before  only  10  were  known  and  these  not  accurateb^     The  obser- 
vations  in   meteorology,  geology,  biology,  and   Eskimo   ethnology  have   greatly 
advanced  the  cause  of  science.      They  did  not  get  as  far  north  as  their  jiredeces- 
sors;  being  within  1(5  miles  of  Iudej)endeuce  Bay  when  the  dogs   utterly  broke 
down,  and  they  barely  got  back  with  their  lives;  but  the  real  success  of  the  expe- 
dition in  scientific  results  suri)asses  all  recent  attempts,  while  it  has  been  gained 
at  a  minimum  expense  of  money  and  without  loss  of  life.     F.   G.  Jackson  sailed 
from  England  in  the  steamer  ]Vin(limi-d,  in  Sei)tember,  1894.     His  pai-ty  landed 
near  Cape  Flora,  Franz  Josef  Land,  Scjit.  7,  and  erected  log  houses,  roofed  with 
canvas,  the  lodging  house  lined  with  felt,  and  sent  back   their  vessel.      March  10, 
1895,  Jackson  and  two  others  went  north  with  2  ponies  and  2  sledges.     Thej' 
found  the  general  elevation  of  the  country  2,500  ft.  above   the   sea,  covered  witli 
ice,  their  way  interrui)ted  along  the  coast  by  high  l)asaltic  cliffs.     The  tempera- 
ture fell  to  — 45°.      They  reached  81°  20'  north  latitude,  and  tliere  left  two  boats 
for  use  later.      They  made  a  second  journey  in  Aj)ril-May,  finding  the  tempera- 
ture often  — 50°.      Their  surveys  greatly  altered   the   maj)  of  Franz  Josef  Land. 
The   Windward  took   them   supplies   in  the  summer  of   1895,  and  returned  with 
their  report  in  October,  expecting  to   go  back  in  189G.     Jackson  assured  himself 
that  Franz  Josef  Land  reaches  to  within  470  miles  of  the  i)ole,  and  jiroposed  another 
exploring  trip.      Robert  Stein,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  under  an 
ack'isory  committee,  including  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely,  Prof.   T.   C.  Mendenhall,  and 
Commodore  (t.  W.  Melville,  jilanned  an  expedition  in  1894  to  rescue  the  Swedish 
naturalists   Bjorling   and   Kallstenius,    and  ex]>lore    Ellsmere  Land;    but    being 
unable  to  charter  the  vessel  he   needed,  he   abandoned  the  ex])editiou  in  May. 
"Walter  Wellman   sailed   from   Bergen,    Norway,  April   24,  1894,  on  the  steauier 
Hagnrnld  Jarl.     His  jiarty  reached  81°  north  May  12,  when  sudden  cold  storms  and 
ice  blocked  further  progress.     They  surveyed  the  coast  of  Northeast  Land,  adding 
four  capes  and  one  island  to  the  map.      July  1,  AVellman  and  seven  others  started 
north  over  the  ice  with  an  aluminum  boat.     The  boat  showed  great  strength,  but 
July  4  they  had  to  turn  back.     They  reached  their  party  July  22,  one  of  them 
having    to    be    carried    with    a   broken    leg.     Aug.    4    they    sailed    for  Norway. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Cook  sailed  from  New  York  June  30,  1894,  on  the  steamer  Miranda, 
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accompanied  by  Profs.  W.  H.  Brewer,  of  Yale,  G.  F.  Wright,  of  Oberlin,  and  B. 
C.  Jillson,  of  Pittsburg,  as  geolgists;  L.  L.  Dyche,  of  Kansas  University,  as 
zoologist;  E.  P.  Lyon,  of  Chicago,  as  biologist;  and  others.  They  collided 
with  an  iceberg  July  17,  but  July  '2{)  sailed  from  St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  for  Greenland. 
Aug.  7  they  reached  Sukkertoppen,  63°  25'  north.  Sailing  from  here  Aug.  9  they 
ran  on  a  hidden  rock,  but  floated  off  and  moored  in  a  harbor.  Deeming  the  vessel 
unsafe  for  further  exploring,  they  hired  the  fishing  schooner  liigel,  and  put  the 
passengers  on  her  and  towed  her  back  toward  St.  Johns  Aug.  21.  But  Aug.  23 
it  was  necessary  to  abandon  the  Miranda,  with  the  loss  of  baggage,  instruments 
and  collections,  so  that  the  party  came  home  with  small  results  of  their  work. 
See  Nansen,  Fridjof  :  Peary,  Robert  Edward  :  Polar  Kesearch. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC :  a  federation  of  1-t  States  and  9  Territories,  on  the 
east  coast  of  South  America;  population,  according  to  census  of  May  10,  1895, 
3,952,990 ;  including  Indians  and  persons  not  enumerated,  4,092,990  ;  capital,  Bu- 
enos Ayres.  The  budget  estimates  for  1897  showed :  Revenue,  in  gold,  chiefly  im- 
port and  export  duties,  $32,078,000,  and  in  paper,  largel.v  from  the  use  of  credit 
and  from  internal  taxes,  $63,700,000;  expenditure,  in  gold,  mainly  for  public  debt 
account,  $16,303,955,  and  in  paper,  $109,128,372.  In  October,  1895,  the  presi- 
dent asked  Congress  for  authority  to  negotiate  the  conversion  of  all  bonds  of  the 
foreign  debt  to  one  i  per  cent,  bond,  stating  that  all  the  national  and  provincial 
obligations  might  be  covered  with  $370,000,000,  leaving  a  gold  reserve  of  $30,- 
000,000,  and  in  189(i  a  bill  was  adopted  and  approved  providing  for  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  national  and  provincial  foreign  debts.  At  the  beginning  of  1896  the 
national  debt  was  reported  at,  external,  £55,519,123;  internal,  £22,964,392- — total, 
£78,483,515  ($381,431,882).  The  imports  in  1896  were  valued  at  £22,400,000, 
and  the  exports  at  £23,200,000.  The  government  negotiated  a  loan  of  $5,000,000 
in  London  with  which  to  establish  a  state  bank,  and  Congress  passed  a  bill  grant- 
ing an  annual  subsidy  of  $100,000  to  a  steamship  company,  which  agrees  to  make 
18  trips  annually  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  New  York.  A  cabinet  crisis  and  a 
poijular  demonstration  against  the  government  were  averted  in  August,  1895,  by 
the  resignation  of  the  minister  of  war  and  navy  and  the  reorganization  of  those 
departments.  The  Southern  Railway  is  to  be  extended  from  Bahia  Blauca  to 
Neuquen,  which  will  open  up  some  of  the  richest  agricultural  and  grazing  lands 
in  the  republic ;  and  in  connection  with  this  agreement  the  government  is  con- 
sidering a  proposition  to  grant  free  lands  to  all  settlers  in  the  Rio  Negro  valley. 
The  modifications  in  the  treaty  made  by  the  United  States  Senate  were  approved 
by  the  Argentine  Senate  Sept.  24,  and  certain  amendments  proiiosed  by  the 
United  States  were  postponed  for  further  consideration.  The  boundary  dispute 
with  Chile  has  been  settled  amicably.  In  accordance  with  the  Argentine  conven- 
tion, Chile  agreed  to  the  removal  of  the  San  Francisco  landmark,  allowing  the 
boundary  line  to  pass  through  the  highest  i)eaks  of  the  Andes,  and  giving  Argen- 
tina an  additional  600  leagues  of  territory.  The  boundary  delimitation  in  Tierra 
del  Fuego  has  been  approved.  As  a  result  of  the  boundary  settlement  an  effort 
has  been  made  in  both  countries  to  secure  a  mutual  agreement  to  cease  buying 
materials  of  war.  There  are  30  different  railways  in  the  republic,  aggregating 
8,766  miles,  of  vvhicli  5  belong  to  the  state  and  10  are  guaranteed  by  it.  A  com- 
paratively new  development  is  the  trade  in  live  cattle  and  sheep  between  the 
republic  and  Europe.  Between  Jan.  1  and  Aug.  22,  1895,  the  exportation  of  live 
cattle  averaged  7,000  steers  and  41,000  head  of  sheep  per  month,  each  month 
showing  an  increase  over  the  preceding  one.  During  1895  the  republic  was  free 
from  serious  disturbances,  all  public  and  private  efforts  tending  to  the  develop- 
ment of  its  vast  resources. 
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AKGON,  a  piobalily  new  clement  which  owes  its  discovery  to  investijJiations  of 
Prof.  William  Kanisay  and  Lord  Kayleijjh.  They  found  that  uitrot;en  liberated 
from  chemical  comjioirnds  was  lighter  than  atmospheric  nitrojieu.  Their  work  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  an  undiscovered  element  in  the  air.  It  is  separated 
by  acting  on  air  with  red-hot  copper  tilings  to  separate  the  oxygen.  The  resid- 
ual gas  is  dried  and  passed  over  white-hot  magnesium  tilings.  The  magnesium 
combines  with  the  nitrogen,  producing  a  solid  nitride  and  leaving  argon  as  a  gas. 
Tlie  argon  amounts  in  volume  to  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen.  The  argon  is 
treated  repeatedly  by  a  substantial  duplication  of  the  above  i)roeess,  some  days 
being  required  to  dispose  of  all  the  nitrogen.  Another  method  of  preparation  is 
to  pass  electric  sparks,  preferably  from  platinum  terminals,  through  the  nitrogen 
mixed  with  oxygen.  This  graduallj-  burns  up  the  nitrogen.  Its  oxide  can  be 
absorbed  by  caustic  alkali,  leaving  argon  as  a  gas.  Ai'gon  has  a  characteristic 
spectrum.  Its  specitic  gravity  (H^l)  is  between  19  and  21.  It  is  about  "ii 
times  as  soluble  in  water  as  nitrogen.  Its  critical  temperature  ( — 121°  C. )  and 
boiling  point  ( — 187°  C. )  are  lower  than  those  of  oxygen.  Prof.  Olszewski  suc- 
ceeded in  solidifying  it  to  white  crystals  melting  at  ■ — 189.6°  C.  It  seems  to  be 
incapable  of  combining  with  anything.  It  has  been  found  in  cleveite  and  iu^ 
meteorite.      There  is  still  much  doubt  concerning  its  true  status. 

ARGYLL,  George  John  Douglas  Campbell,  k.g.,  k.t.,  p.c.  :  1st  duke  of,  in 
the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  8th  duke  of,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  was 
born  iu  Ardincaple  C'astle,  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  in  1823.  On  July  30,  18!)5, 
he  ^vas  married,  for  the  third  time,  to  his  cousin,  Ina  Erskine  McNeill,  at  Ripon. 
His  recent  publications  include  The  liurdens  of  Belief,  poems  (1894:),  and  The 
Fhilo.-^ophy  rf  Belief  (189G). 

ARIZON.Y,  one  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  of  North  America; 
organized  Feb.  14,  1863;  counties,  12;  capital,  Ph«enix. 

Territorial  Offieerx,  1897-1901 — Governor  (ajipoiuted  by  the  president  for  four 
years,  salary  $2,600  per  annum),  llyron  H.  McCord;  secretary,  Charles  H.  Akers; 
treasurer,  C.  W.  Johnstone;  auditor,  (i.  W.  Tickers;  adjutant-general,  IJ.  A. 
Lewis;  attorney-general,  C.  M.  Frhnzicr;  superiuteiulent  of  jiublic  instruction, 
A.  P.  Sherman;  chief  justice  sujireme  court,  Webster  Street;  associate  justices, 
Richard  E.  Sloan,  Fletcher  iM.  Doane,  and  George  R.  Davis ;  clerk,  Lloyd  John- 
ston, all  Republicans.  Tlie  official  term  of  the  governor  expires  with  that  of  the 
administration  under  which  he  is  ap]iointed. 

Leijishture,  18!I7. — Council,  12  members;  liouso,  24;  Democrats,  council  9, 
house  22;  Republicans,  council  3,  house  2;  Democratic  majority,  council  6, 
house  20. 

Eleclioiis. — In  the  territorial  elections  for  a  delegate  in  Congress  in  1896  there 
was  a  total  of  li.D.jO  votes  cast,  of  which  the  Democratic  candidate  (Smith) 
received  6,065;  the  Reiniblican  candidate  (Doran)  4,090;  and  the  Populist  candi- 
date (O'Neill)  3,89.5;  Democratic  plurality,  1.07.5. 

Farm  Prodiirls. — Rej'orted  Jan.  1,  1897  (incomplete):  Wheat,  333,500  bush., 
from  14,500  acres,  value  ?266,800;  and  hay,  103,501  tons,  value  $905,(534.  The 
value  of  all  agricultural  products  was  estimated  at  $1,650,000.  The  industry  is 
rapidly  developing,  and  besides  cereals  the  land  yields  under  cultivation  almost 
evei'y  fruit  and  vegetable  known  to  the  teiniierate  and  semi-trojiical  zones.  The 
territory  contains  tlie  largest  unbroken  forest  area  in  the  United  States. 

Farm  .-l^/md/.s-.— Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  Horses,  52,498,  value  $1,133,429; 
mules,  1,026,  value  $25,815;  cows,  16,872,  value  $380,464;  cattle,  547,400,  value 
$6,577,011;  sheep,  828,666,  value  $1,301,172;  and  .swine,  26,076,  value  $126,208 
—total  value  $9,544,099. 
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Mineral  Onljxif.  —  Since  the  repeal  of  the  silver-purehasiug  clause  of  the  Sher- 
man law,  the  output  of  silver  has  steadily  decreased,  and  that  of  gold  iucreased. 
Miuiug  reports  of  1895  show:  Output  of  gold,  $4,260,000,  which  was  nearly- 
double  that  of  1894,  aud  four  times  that  of  1893;  silver,  $1,750,000  oz.,  a 
decrease  iu  value  from  that  of  1894  of  over  §500,000;  copper  49,()(il,'2S!l  lbs., 
value  $0,207,611 ;  and  lead,  value  $350,000,  making  the  total  value  of  bullion 
exports  $11,955,111  for  the  year  and  $113,739,126  for  the  last  19  years.  There 
never  was  a  time  iu  the  history  of  Arizona  when  a  larger  number  of  mining  enter- 
prises were  being  put  into  operation,  and  more  development  work  was  being  done 
than  in  the  early  part  of  1897.  Among  the  notable  finds  were  those  of  gold  in  the 
Estrella  Mountains,  within  20  miles  of  the  city  of  Phoenix,  and  of  copper  in  the 
Galiura  range.  Tlie  advance  iu  the  price  of  copper  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
industry,  particularlj'  in  the  mountain  ranges  around  Tucson.  In  the  early 
months  of  the  year  the  monthly  output  of  copper  was  over  5,000  tons,  indicating 
an  annual  value  of  $14,000,000.  The  famous  O'Neill  onyx  mines,  80  miles  north  of 
Phoenix,  were  purchased  by  an  Eastern  syndicate,  which  began  rushing  opera- 
tions in  anticipation  of  an  increased  demand,  as  the  new  tariff  placed  a  prohil)i- 
t«ry  duty  on  Mexican  on.vx.  The  production  of  precious  metals  in  1897  was 
reported  as  follows:  Gold,  $3,392,991;  silver,  $143,693;  ores  and  base  bullion, 
$8,698,821— total,  $12,235,505. 

Finances. — At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1894,  the  treasury  showed  a  balance  for 
the  first  time,  $5,832,  and  by  reduction  of  salaries  and  other  economies,  it  was 
able  to  redeem  $50,485  of  the  territorial  debt  during  the  fiscal  .vear  1895.  The 
aggregate  debt  Jan.  1,  1897,  was  $2,323,847,  including  a  floating  debt  of  $209,- 
847;  of  the  total,  $1,374,899  was  the  indebtedness  of  counties,  cities  aud  school 
'  districts,  making  the  net  territorial  debt  $948,948.  The  total  assessed  valuation 
of  taxable  property  1894  was  $27,061,974;  1895,  $27,518,332;  1896,  $28,047,176. 

Bants. — On  Oct.  31,  1896,  there  were  5  national  banks,  with  a  combined  capi- 
tal of  $400,000,  which  held  $100,500  iu  United  States  bonds,  an  excess  of  $500 
over  the  required  amount.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on  loans  aud  discounts 
an  aggregate  of  $647,449;  held  in  coin  and  coin  certificates,  $162,655;  and  had 
outstanding  of  their  own  bills  $136,978  out  of  an  issue  of  $333,360.  The  territo- 
rial banks  numbered  7,  and  had  capital  $237,644,  resources  $1,042,382,  deposits 
$703,079,  and  surplus  $75,188. 

Commerce. — The  territory  has  no  port  of  entry;  its  foreign  trade  is  entered  at 
Pacific  ports,  and  its  domestic  comprises  chiefly  its  agricultural  and  mineral  pro- 
ductions. In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  the  imports  amounted  iu  value 
to  $278,390,  exports,  $818,278.  Among  domestic  shipments  besides  the  precious 
metals  were  agricultural  products,  value  over  $1,779,000;  lumber,  35,000,000  ft. ; 
wool,  2,904,130  lbs.  ;  sheep,  48,596;  aud  hides,  72,500. 

llailroads. — The  single  track  railroad  mileage  Dec.  31,  1893,  was  1,161.97,  which 
was  increased  during  1894  to  1,355.4().  The  new  trackage  included  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  &  Phoenix  railroad  to  the  latter  city.  The  legisla- 
ture of  1896-7  passed  an  act  to  the  effect  that  all  new  railroad  lines  on  which 
active  work  should  be  commenced  within  one  year  fi'om  the  passage  of  the  act 
should  be  exempted  from  all  county,  niunicii)al,  and  territorial  taxation  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  years.  Under  this  act  there  were  filed  iu  September,  1897,  31 
separate  notices  of  intention  to  construct  new  railroads,  which  would  aggregate 
3,000  miles  in  length. 

l'<»it-(jffi<es.- — Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  Second-class,  3;  third-class  7  (presidential 
10) ;  fourth-class  186 ;  money  order  offices  40. 
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Piihlirationii. — Number  of  all  kinds  reported  iu  1898,  48. 

Churches. — The  Roman  Catholic  is  tbe  stronjrest  denomination,  and  is  followed 
by  tbe  Latter-day  Saints,  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal,  South,  tbe  Methodist  Episco- 
pal, tbe  Baptist,  tbe  Presbyterian,  tbe  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  the  Cons^rega- 
tioual.  At  tbe  Eij^btb  International  Sunday  School  Convention,  held  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  June  ■23-2(i,  18!)t!,  there  were  rejjorted  for  Arizona  50  evausi:elieal  Sunday 
sebo'jls,  378  officers  and  teachers,  and  2,i'uO  scbolars — total  members,  3,048. 

S'h(>:>ls.—In  1K')G  tbe  j.ublic  school  population  was  10,920;  enrollment,  12,889; 
averasje  daily  attendance,  7,04:1;  number  of  teachers,  324;  value  of  scbool  prop- 
erty, S428,93o;  and  expenditure  iu  tbe  year,  §214,009.  A  new  building  was 
being  erected  for  tbe  normal  school,  a  reform  school  was  about  to  be  opened  at 
Flagstaff,  and  a  number  of  high  schools  were  to  be  established  under  an  act  of 
tbe  legi.slature  of  1894.  There  are  also  about  700  children  enrolled  in  private  and 
denominational  schools  which  cost  about  §10,000  iier  annum. 

Librorws. — In  189G  there  were  reported  4  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  17,472  bound  volumes. 

Stalfhddd. — On  July  25,  1894,  the  Vnited  State  Senate  committee  on  territories 
ordered  a  favorable  report  on  a  bill  i)roviding  for  the  admission  into  the  Union  of 
tbe  territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  on  the  same  general  line  as  tbe  one 
for  the  admission  of  Utah;  but  Congress  adjourned  without  further  action.  Tbe 
agitation  for  admission  was  kept  up,  but  up  to  March,  1898,  without  practical 
results. 

J'd/iitlu/io)). — In  1890,  59j;20,  of  wbom  36,571  were  males;  23,049  females; 
40,825  natives;  18,795  foreign-born;  55,580  whites;  and  4,040  colored,  includ- 
ing 1,170  Chinese  and  1,512  civilized  Indians.  The  total  Indian  ])oi)ulation  in 
1895  was  about  37,000.  Governor  Hughes  estimates  tbe  whole  legal  population 
at  77,000,  a  gain  of  7,000  in  a  year. 

ABIZON.\,  University  OF,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  non-sectarian;  co-cducational ;  had  at 
the  close  of  1896,  22  ])rofessors  and  instructors;  100  students;  1,720  volumes  in 
tbe  library;  §74,587  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  §46,272  in  scientific 
apparatus;  §46,605  in  income;  president,  Howard  Billman. 

ARK.\NSAS,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America ;  admitted  to  tbe 
Union  June  15,  1836 ;  seceded  March  4,  1861 ;  readiuitted  June  22,  1868 ;  coun- 
ties, 75;  capital,  Little  Bock. 

Slale  Olficcrs,  1897-9. — Governor  (elected  for  2  years,  salary  §3,500  per  annuml 
Daniel  W.Jones;  secretary  of  state,  Alexander  C.  Hull;  treasurer,  IJansom 
Gulley;  auditor,  Clay  Sloan;  attorney-general,  E.  B.  Kinswortby;  sujierintend- 
cnt  of  pul)lic  instruction,  Junius  Jordan;  commissioner  of  agriculture,  "W.  G. 
Vincenheller;  land  commissioner,  J.  F.  Ritchie;  chief  justice  of  supreme  court, 
Henry  G.  Buun;  associate  justices,  Simon  P.  Hughes,  C.  D.  Wood,  Burrill  B. 
Battle,  and  James  E.  Riddick;  clerk,  P.  D.  English— all  Democrats. 

Li'/ista/iin',  1897. — Democrats,  senate  30,  bouse  85,  joint  ballot  115;  Populists, 
senate  1,  bouse  13,  joint  ballot  14;  Republicans,  senate  1,  bouse  2,  joint  ballot 
3;  Democratic  majority,  senate  28,  bouse  70,  joint  ballot  98. 

Eli'dtona. — In  the  State  elections  in  1896  there  were  141,801  votes  cast  for  gov- 
ernor, of  wbich  tbe  Democratic  candidate  (Jones)  received  91,114;  tbe  Repub- 
lican candidate  (Hemmel),  35,83(5;  the  Poimlist  candidate  (Files),  13,990;  and  the 
Prohibition  candidate  (Jliller),  851 ;  Democratic  I'lurality,  55,278.  Tbe  elections 
for  Congress  resulted  in  tbe  choice  of  all  the  Democratic  candidates.  In  the 
presidential  election  the  Democratic  candidate  received  110,103  votes;  tbe  Re- 
publicans 37,512;  and  tbe  Prohibition  89.'!. 
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Farm  Products.— Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  Corn,  29,723,854  bush.,  from  2,201,- 
7G7  acres,  value  §10,997, 82(i;  wheat,  1,260,720  bush.,  from  157,590  acres,  value 
$895,111;  oats,  5,075,45(5  bush.,  from  31,210  acres,  value  $1,573,391 ;  rye,  22,940 
bush.,  from  2,294  acres,  value  $16,058;  potatoes,  1,468,274  bush.,  from  24,886 
alcres,  value  $778,185;  hay,  187,632  tons,  from  159,010  acres,  value  $1,414,745; 
and  tobacco,  1,327,500  lbs.,  from  2,950  acres,  value  $146,025 — total  value,  $15,- 
821,341. 

Farm  Animals.— Uevoited  Jan.  1,  1897:  Horses,  240,330,  value  $6,356,207; 
mules,  145,519,  value  $4,985,923 ;  cows,  266,244,  value  $3,309,413;  cattle  418,523, 
value  $3,377,357;  sheep,  170,075,  value  $218,512;  and  swine,  1,375,586,  value 
$3,196,861— total  head,  2,616,277;  total  value,  $21,434,273. 

Co/ton  ('rop. — The  total  crop  iu  the  season  of  1894-5  was  665,217  l)ales;  season 
of  1895-0,  850,000  bales;  season  of  1896-7,   605,643. 

Crop  Acerages. — Eeported  Nov.  1,  1895:  Corn,  bushels  per  acre,  shelled,  21.5, 
quality  95 ;  Irish  potatoes,  bush,  per  acre,  70,  quality  95 ;  tobacco,  lbs.  per  acre, 
698,  quality  95;  hay,  tons  per  acre,  1.20,  quality  95;  cotton,  lbs.  per  acre,  183; 
sorghum,  gals,  per  acre,  93;  sugar  cane  product  compared  with  that  of  previous 
year,  105 ;  grape  jn-oduct  compared  with  a  full  crop,  77 ;  apples,  the  same,  91 ; 
and  pears,  the  same,  93. 

3Ianganese. — One  of  the  three  Lirgest  manganese  ore  regions  in  the  United 
States  is  in  Ai-kansas.  There  are  two  districts,  one  in  lutlependence  and  Izard 
counties,  the  other  extending  from  Pulaski  county  to  Indian  Territory.  The  pro- 
duction 1894  was  1,934  lbs.,  and  the  shipments,  including  most  of  the  ore 
mined  1893,  were  nearly  4,000  lbs. 

Finances. — The  recognized  bonded  debt  on  June  1,  1896,  was  $1,665,01)0,  over- 
due interest  $2,773,995 — total  $4,438,995,  about  one-half  of  which  is  due  to  the 
Federal  Government  as  representative  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  State 
claiming  as  an  offset  unsettled  accounts  against  the  goverumeut.  The  unrecog- 
nized debt,  due  1900,  aggregates  $8,706,773.  In  1893  the  assessed  valuations 
aggregated  $173,526,484;' 1894,  $173,762,244;  1895,  $173,758,764. 

Bants. — On  Oct.  2,  1894,  there  were  8  national  banks  in  operation,  with  a  com- 
bined capital  of  $1,050,000,  which  held  $238,500  in  United  States  bonds,  an  excess 
of  $1,000  over  the  required  amount.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on  loans  and 
discounts  an  aggregate  of  $2,242,235,  represented  bj-  demand  paper  with  indi- 
vidual or  firm  names  $109,229;  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  per- 
sonal securities  $149,415 ;  time  pa])er  witli  two  or  more  individual  or  firm  names 
$1,073,241;  time  paper  with  single  individual  or  firm  name  $344,528;  and  the 
same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  personal  securities  $565,822.  The  com- 
bined outstanding  circulation  was  $261,680.  The  State  banks,  June  30,  1894, 
numbered  33,  and  had  capital  $1,(130,232,  deposits  $2,375,607,  resources  $4,744,- 
917,  and  surplus  and  profits  $525,329.  On  Oct.  31,  1896,  there  were  9  national 
banks,  with  $1,220,000  capital;  $314,295  outstanding  circulation;  $2,355,437 
invested  in  loans  and  discounts;  $1,605,060  in  deposits;  and  $489,123  in  reserve; 
and  21  State  banks,  with  $888,682  capital,  $1,527,901  deposits;  $2,961,423 
resources;  and  $413,368  surplus. 

Internal  Revenue. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  the  collections 
of  internal  revenue  aggregated  $103,336.03,  from  the  following  sources:  Distilled 
■spirits,  $93,307.44;  tobacco,  $5,098.88;  fermented  liquors,  $1,860.83;  oleomarga- 
rine, $2,810;  and  penalties,  $258.88.  The  collections  from  the  same  sources  in 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  were  $84,952.64;  June  30,  1896,  89,642.14;  June 
30,  1897,  $90,(574.57. 
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Railroads. — The  single  track  mileage  Dec.  31,  1893,  was  2,3G9.fll,  which  was 
ircreased  during  1894:  to  2,404.0(5.  The  railroad  assessiueut  1893  as  $19,305,- 
467,  and  1894,  $19,923,353,  of  .which  §8,9GG,209  was  against  the  Iron  Mountain 
road.      The  mileage  in  1896  was  2,544. 

J'o.'il-Oliiivs. — lieport  ;d  Jan.  1,  1897:  First-class,  X  ;  second-class,  5;  third-class, 
32  (jiresidential,  38);  fourth-class,  1,704;  money-order  offices,  290. 

I'ublicalions. — Rejiorted  March,  1898:  Daily,  25  ;  semi-weekly,  2  ;  weekly,  219; 
semi-monthly,  3;   and  monthly,  14. 

Chiin-ln's. — The  Methodist  Episcoiial,  South,  is  the  strongest  denomination  in 
the  State;  and  is  followed  by  the  Kegular  liajitist.  Colored;  the  Regular  Baptist, 
South;  the  African  Methodist,  Eiiiscopal;  the  Disciples;  and  the  Methodist  Episcov 
pal.  At  the  Eighth  International  Suuda.v  School  Convention  held  in  Boston, 
!Mass.,  June  23-20,  1890,  thei'o  were  reported  for  Arkansas  2,050  evangelical 
Sunday  schools,  13,962  officers  and  teachers,  and  151,000  scholai-s — total  members, 
164,962. 

S(ho<il.<. — In  1894  there  were  425,349  children  of  school  age,  of  whom  285,150 
W'ere  enrolled  in  the  jiublic  schools.  The  total  revenue  for  school  purposes  1893 
was  $1,280,041,  and  1894,  $.1,283,715;  exi>enditures,  1893,  $1,532,186,  1894,  $1,- 
444,301.  The  common  school  fund  apj)ortionment  1894  was  $310,504.  There  are 
5  universities  and  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  with  46  instructors  and  1,111  students 
(male  658,  female  453)  in  all  dejiartments;  income,  1892-93,  $27,530;  volumes  in 
libraries,  9,200;  value  of  scientific  apparatus  and  libraries,  $12,500;  value  of 
grounds  and  buildings,  $255,000;  and  aggregate  of  ju'oductive  funds,  $15,500. 
In  1890  the  public  school  population  was  453,400;  enrollment,  290,575;  average 
daily  attendance,  171,948;  number  of  teachers.  G.073;  value  of  school  property, 
$1,079,338;  and  exiieuditure  in  the  year,  $1,232,986. 

Lihrarieg. — In  189()  there  were  reported  17  jiublic  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  87,000  bound  volumes  and  37,502  pani))hlets. 

r(i/iii/a/i<in. — In  1890,  1,128,179,  of  whom  585,755  were  males;  542,424  females; 
1,113,915  natives;  14,2()4  foreign-born;  818,752  whites;  and  309,427  colored  of 
all  races.  On  June  1,  1897,  the  Unjted  States  government  actuary  estimated  the 
population  at  1,360,000. 

ARKANSAS  COLLEGE,  Batesville,  Ark.,  Presbyterian;  co-educational;  had 
at  close  of  1897,  6  ]irofessors  and  instructors;  98  students;  3,500  volumes  in  the 
library;  $25,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  president,  Eugene  R.  Long, 

PH.D. 

ARKANSAS   INDUSTRIAL   UNIVERSITY,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  non-sectarian; 

co-educational;  had  at  the  close  of  1897,  (JO  professors  and  instructors;  850  stu- 
dents; 7,234  volumes  in  the  library;  $227,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings; 
$130,000  in  productive  funds;  $54,000  in  income;  president,   J.    L.   Buchanan, 

LL.D. 

ARMEXI.\NS,  a  Christian  people  occupying  the  high  plains  and  valleys  of  a 
country  east  of  Asia  Minor  and  northeast  of  Syria,  2,500,000  of  them  living 
within  the  borders  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  while  1,200,000  are  in  Russia,  and  150,000 
in  Persia,  and  many  live  in  the  different  Turkish  cities,  being  often  leading 
bankers,  merchants  and  skilled  artisans,  and  many  are  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  In  1894  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  2,000  in  the 
State  of  ^Massachusetts.  Important  stations  of  American  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  Missions  have  been  maintained  in  Turkisli  Armenia,  comprising  in 
1894,  15  stations,  188  out-stations,  with  153  American  laborers  and  791  native  help- 


ers,  112  churches,  and  11,481  members,  ami  46,801  Sunday  school  adherents.  This 
mission  has  also  4  theological  schools,  29  theological  students,  31  colleges  and 
schools  for  boys,  with  1,343  pupils,  and  20  colleges  and  schools  for  girls,  with 
1,121  pupils.  There  are  also  312  common  schools,  with  10,833  pupils;  and 
the  contribution  of  the  nativ.es  to  the  American  Board  of  Missions  was  §34,- 
758.  In  March,  1894,  there  were  reports  of  special  outrages  by  the  mountain 
Kurds  who  had  been  organized  recently  by  the  sultan  into  the  Hamedieh,  or  irreg- 
ular cavalry.  They  have  always  been  predatory  tribes,  dwelling  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  harrying  the  civilized  people  uf  the  valleys.  Recently  their  chiefs  had 
been  called  to  Constantinople  and  given  military  rank.  These  Kurds,  partly 
uniformed,  ignore  all  civil  local  authorities,  and  as  organized  greatly  increased 
their  outrages  on  the  property  and  persons  of  the  Armenians.  Revolutionary 
Armenians,  called  Hunchagists,  have  formed  societies  in  Turkey,  England,  and 
America,  and  have  tried  to  meet  oppression  with  violence.  One  attempted, 
March  25,  1894,  to  kill  the  Armenian  patriarch  in  Constantinople,  as  unfit  for  his 
office.  The  patriarch  escaped,  but  soon  resigned.  Under  color  of  suppressing 
insurrection,  troops  were  massed  in  August  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mush,  and 
presently  reports  came  out  from  Sassun,  southwest  of  Mush,  of  terrible  outrage 
and  murder.  Later  confirmatory  reports  showed  that  in  August  and  September 
not  less  than  27  villages  had  been  ravaged  and  destroyed  by  Kurds,  with  the  help 
of  regular  troops,  and  from  0,000  to  10,000  men,  women,  and  children  massacred, 
hundreds  of  women  being  violated  before  being  murdered,  and  other  atrocities  of 
brutal  cruelty  beyond  description  being  committed.  These  reports  were  denied 
by  the  Turkish  ofificials  in  Constantinojile  and  the  Turkish  legation  in  "Washing- 
ton, but  were  so  confirmed  that  earnest  remonstrances  were  laid  before  the  Porte 
by  the  representatives  of  the  European  powers  and  the  United  States ;  and  Xov. 
30,  1894,  the  sultan  sent  a  commission  to  investigate  them.  This  commission 
reported  in  May,  1895,  practically  confirming  the  reports,  which  by  that  time 
were  substantiated  by  multiplied  testimony,  and  had  been  followed  by  reports  of 
other  like  outrages.  Many  Armenians  were  arrested  and  tried  for  insurrection 
and  sedition,  the  trials,  by  report  of  the  London  Ihthj  AVf-s  in  February,  1895, 
being  wholly  farcical  and  unjust.  Meanwhile  multitudes  of  Armenians  were  flee- 
ing over  the  border  into  Russia,  although  not  a  few  of  them  were  attacked  and 
murdered  by  Kurds  on  their  journey.  In  May,  1895,  the  representatives  in  Con- 
stantinople of  the  European  powers  united  in  pressing  upon  the  sultan  the  neces- 
sity of  reform  in  jVi'menia,  and  their  recommendation,  though  rejected  at  first, 
was  formally  accepted  in  June,  in  anticipation  of  a  united  naval  demonstration. 
In  July,  American  missionaries  at  Mush,  trying  to  help  the  impoverished  and 
ruined  iicople,  were  greatly  retarded  by  the  Turkish  officials,  while  the  Kurds 
continued  their  depredations.  New  outrages  were  continually  reported,  and  a 
more  imperative  remonstrance  came  from  the  powers  in  August.  Oct.  2,  1895, 
several  hundred  Armenians  in  Constantinople  attempted  to  lay  the  grievances  of 
their  countrymen  before  the  sultan.  Their  patriarch  dissuaded  them,  but  they 
pressed  on  to  the  palace,  and  in  a  conflict  with  the  police  about  (iO  Armenians  and 
Turks  were  killed.  There  was  from  this  continual  rioting  and  blood.shed  in  Con- 
stantinople, about  500  from  the  crowd  were  arrested,  and  it  was  said  that  many 
were  murdered  in  i]rison.  Alobs  looted  the  Armenian  shops,  and  murdered  the 
peoi'le,  the  police  giving  no  protection.  It  was  reported  Oct.  11  that  700  had 
l)een  killed.  These  disorders  were  no  doubt  intensified  by  the  violence  of  the 
Young  Turkish  party,  which  demanded  reforms  for  others  besides  Armenians, 
and  was  understood  to  threaten  even  the  life  of  the  sultan.     Hundreds  of  Arme- 
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niaus  in  Coustantiuoplp  took  refuse  iu  their  cliurches,  and  could  liardly  be  per- 
suaded that  their  lives  were  safe  elsewhere.  The  ambassadors  of  the  ]io\vers 
urged  upon  the  Porte,  Nov.  5,  that  the  whole  military  strength  of  the  empire  be 
ayiplied  to  put  an  end  to  the  massaci-es  which  still  continued.  Nov.  i)  Babri 
Pasha,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  his  official  position  on  the  representations 
of  the  British  ambassador  because  of  his  ill-treatment  of  Armenians,  was  deco- 
rated by  the  sultan  as  a  rewaid^for  good  services,  and  many  others  were  so  hon- 
ored who  had  been  infamously  prominent  in  Ai'menia.  Nov.  12  the  Turkish  gar- 
rison at  Zeitun,  between  Erzerum  and  Trebizond,  surrendered  to  a  body  of 
Armenians,  who  occupied  the  Zeitun  barracks,  with  their  arms,  ammunition  and 
sui'plies.  Further  reports  continued  through  November,  1895,  of  massacres  and 
outrages,  and  it  was  estimated  that  20,000  persons  were  killed  in  the  first  three 
weeks  of  that  month.  Nov.  15  news  came  of  the  sacking  of  the  Armenian  mis- 
sionary college  and  head<|uarters  at  Harpoot.  The  projierty  destroyed  was  valued 
at  $100,000.  About  800  Armenians  were  killed  there,  but  the  American  mission- 
aries escai)ed  to  a  place  of  security.  It  was  said  Nov.  19,  1895,  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  powders  were  convinced  that  the  sultan  was  unable  to  control 
events,  whatever  his  wish  might  be.  The  representatives  of  the  United  States 
in  Constantinople  reported  Jan.  11,  189(),  that  in  the  provinces  of  Diarbekir  and 
Harpoot  17G  towns  and  villages,  containing  8,050  Armenian  houses,  had  been 
burned.  The  Armenians  iu  those  places  numbered  92.000,  and  of  these  15,845 
were  killed.  About  the  same  time  the  French  ambassador  estimated  the  entire 
number  of  Armenians  massacred  at  50,000.  Jan.  22,  1890,  the  United  States 
Senate  adopted  resolutions  urging  the  European  Concert  to  enforce  the  treaty  of 
Berlin;  and  promising  all  support  to  the  president  in  defending  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  in  Armenia.  Large  sums  of  money  were  sent  for  the  relief  of 
those  made  destitute  by  the  outrages.  American  missionaries  in  Armenia  distrib- 
uted this  relief ;  and  in  January,  1890,  the  work  of  distribution  was  undertaken 
by  the  Bed  Cross  Society,  and  its  president,  Clara  Barton  ('/.'••).      See  H.\rpoot. 

AKMIES  OF  THE  ^VOULD.  The  following  is  a  summiu'y  of  the  military 
strength  of  the  nations,  as  reporteil  1895 : 

Argentine  Bepi(Mir.—B.egu\ta-  army,  1,398  officers  and  G,498  men;  national 
guard,  480,000  officers  and  men. 

Auf<lnn-Hiiiir/ari/.—Feace  footing,  23,445  officers  and  330,807  ]nen  ;  war  footing, 
45,238  officers  anil  1,820,940  men;  landsturm  in  war,  over  4,000,000. 

Belqinm. — Peace  footing,  3,504  officers  and  40,202  men;  war  footing,  154,780 
officers  and  men;  Garde  Civique,  42,732  officers  and  men. 

/iolivia. — Peace  footing,  307  superior  and  054  subordinate  officers  and  950  men; 
war  footing,  a  national  guard  in  which  all  male  citizens  are  enrolled. 

7;,.f/2)7.— Peace  footing,  1,000  officers,  30,000  men,  and  20,000  gendarmerie; 
military  service  obligatory  since  1875. 

British  Empire. — Regular  army,  7,490  commissioned  officers,  1,027  warrant 
officers,  15,989  sergeants,  3,073  musicians,  and  127,102  rank  and  tile;  Reserves, 
regular,  first  and  second  classes,  84,450  officers  and  men,  militia,  140,500,  yeo- 
manry, 11,790,  volunteers,  202,520;  total  home  and  colonial  forces,  044,575; 
regular  forces  on  Indian  service,  73,125;  grand  total,  717,700  officers  ami  men, 
of  whom  005,500  were  classed  as  effectives.  The  net  cost  of  the  British  army  for 
1894-5  was  £18,080,900  ($87,873,174). 

f 7) (fe.— Regular  army,  by  law  1892,  520  officers  and  0,000  men;  national  guard, 
51,090  officers  and  men. 
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China. — The  Eight  Banners,  323,800  oflBcers  and  men;  Ying  Ping  (national 
army),  (5,459  officers  and  050,000  men;  active  armies  of  Manchuria,  the  Centre, 
and  Turkestan,  strength  unknown;  and  Territorial  (local  militia),  200,000  in 
peace  and  probably  600,000  in  war. 

6'ofo)«6/«.^Peace  footing,  5,500  officers  and  men;  war  footing,  annually  fixed 
by  Congress;  in  emergency,  the  president  can  raise  all  troops  needed. 

Costa  Rica. — Peace  footing,  GOO  officers  and  men,  and  12,000  militia;  war  foot- 
ing, 34,000. 

Di-nmarh. — Peace  footing,  778  officers  and  13,152  men;  w^ar  footing,  1,21J: 
officers  and  42,919  men,  besides  a  reserve  of  16,500  officers  and  men,  and  two 
citizens'  corps  aggregating  17,000. 

Ecuador. — Peace  footing,  3,341  officers  and  men;  war  footing,  national  guard, 
30,000. 

Egypt. — Regular,  60  English  officers  and  13,000  men ;  British  army  of  occupa- 
tion, 3,000  officers  and  men. 

France. — Peace  footing,  28,785  officers  and  598,024  men,  with  140,912  horses,  of 
whom  26,125  officers  and  527,737  men  are  stationed  in  France,  2,125  officers  and 
56,787  men  in  Algeria,  and  535  officers  and  13,500  men  in  Tunis.  The  1895  esti- 
mate of  men  liable  to  militar.v  service  was:  Active  army  and  its  reserve,  2,350,- 
000;  territorial  army,  900,000,  territorial  reserve,  1,100,000— total  4,350,000,  of 
whom  about  2,000,000  would  be  available  for  war.  The  budget  estimates  for  war 
purposes,  excluding  cost  of  the  nav.v,  for  1895,  were,  ordinary,  607,261,898  fr. 
($121,452,379),  extraordinary,  40,823,907  fr.  ($8,164,780). 

German  Empire. — Peace  footing,  22,534  officers  and  562,014  men,  with  96,844 
horses;  war  footing,  strength  not  officiall.v  published,  but  believed  to  aggregate 
over  3,000,000  trained  officers  and  men.  There  are  434  field  batteries,  17  fortified 
places  of  the  first  class,  19  other  fortresses,  21  army  corps  districts,  and  one  divi- 
sional district.  The  budget  estimate  for  cost  of  the  imperial  army  1895  was  480,- 
021,900  marks  ($114,245,212). 

Greece. — Peace  footing,  24,076  officers  and  men,  war  footing,  mobilized  force, 
100,000;  reserves,  104,500;  territorial  army,  146,000. 

Gualamala. — Peace  footing  3,718  officers  and  men;  war  footing,  in  addition, 
reserve  militia,  67,300. 

Haiti. — Peace  footing  6,828  officers  and  men,  and  special  guard  of  10  officers 
and  650  men. 

Hawaii. — Peace  footing,  household  guards,  65  officers  and  men;  war  footing, 
all  natives  on  call. 

Hundurat^. — Peace  footing,  500  officers  and  men,  and  20,000  militia. 

Jtulij. — Permanent  army,  under  arms,  14,705  officers  and  252,117  men;  on  un- 
limited leave,  5,942  officers  and  566,138  men;  mobile  militia,  5,606  officers  and 
521,452  men;  territorial  militia,  11,634  officers  and  1,815,329  men — total  officers 
and  men,  3,192,923. 

■Japan. — Imperial  guard,  282  superior  officers  and  6,660  nou-comissioned  officers 
and  men ;  six  divisions,  2,434  superior  officers  and  46,958  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men;  reserves,  91,190  officers  and  men;  landwehr,  106,088;  and  the  Jesso 
militia — total  peace  footing,  4,358  officers  and  265,390  men.  The  army  in  the 
war  with  China  used  a  rifie  ui  native  invention  and  make. 

Kongo  Free  State. — Peace  footing,  143  European  officers,  146  sergeants,  and 
9,000  native  troops. 

h'orea. — Peace  footing,  5,000  officers  and  men  stationed  at  Seoul;  war  footing, 
10,0()()  and  upward  indefinitely. 
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Madagascar. — Ref?ular  aiiiiy,  8,000  officers  aud  men;  standing  army,  "20,000; 
available  mobile  force,  over  50,000. 

Mc.rico. — Peace  footing,  2, "270  officers  and  37,10;{  men;  war  footing,  including 
reserves,  165,000;  every  male  capable  of  carrying  arms  is  liable  for  military 
service  from  his  20tli  to  bis  oOtb  year. 

Monaco. — Regular  army,  5  officers  and  70  men,  and  a  guard  of  honor. 

Montenegro. — No  standing  arm.v ;  all  males  physically  able  are  trained  as  sol- 
diers and  liable  for  service;  number  of  such,  3C,726,  for  whom  there  are  40,000 
rifles. 

Morocco. — Peace  footing,  16,000  officers  and  men,  and  18,000  militia;  war  foot- 
ing, in  addition,  about  40,000. 

Nepal. — Standing  army  25,000  officers  and  men,  and  17,000  regulars  in  and 
about  the  capital. 

Nelherlanda. — Peace  footing,  1,821  officers  and  19,750  men;  W!U-  footing,  60,000 
men,  officers  not  reported,  besides  the  landsturm — all  capable  of  bearing  arms — 
and  a  corps  of  shar[ishooters ;  Dutch  EaM  IndiCK,  purely  colonial  force,  1,384 
officers  and  33,339  subordinate  officers  and  men;  Dutch  II'oV  Jndiex,  militia  of  27 
officers  and  373  men,  civic  guard  of  57  officers  and  1,163  men,  and  garrison  of  20 
officers  and  386  men ;   Curacao,  35  officers  and  614  men. 

Nicaragua. — Peace  footing,  2,000  officers  and  men;  war  footing,  the  same  with 
reserve  of  10,000  and  national  guard  5,000. 

Nonrai/. — Troops  of  the  line  and  reserves,  900  officers  and  30,000  men;  not 
over  18,000  troops  can  be  put  under  arms,  even  in  war,  without  consent  of  the 
Storthing. 

Orange  Free  State. — Standing  army,  at  capital,  52  officers  and  men,  and  350 
artillerymen  as  a  reserve;  available  war  strength  17,381. 

Paraguaij. — Standing  arm.v,  82  officers  and  1,345  men  ;  every  citizen  20-35  years 
old  liable  to  war  service. 

Pcrxni. — Standing  army  24,500  officers  and  men;  nominal  105,500;  liable  to  be 
called  for  service  53,520. 

Peru. — Peace  footing,  5,900  officers  and  men. 

Portugal. — Peace  footing,  34,172  officers  and  men ;  war  footing,  150,000;  colo- 
nial forces  8,880  officers  and  men  besides  native  trooi)s. 

Ic/innanta. — Peace  footing,  2,936  officers,  335  employes,  and  48,500  men;  ter- 
ritorial army,  81,843  officers  and  men;  war  footing,  not  definitely  fixed ;  every 
male  liable  to  service  between  his  21st  and  46th  year. 

Pti.^.^ia. — Peace  footing,  European  army,  30,574  officers,  750,944  men,  and  139,- 
966  horses;  Asiatic  army.  East  Siberia,  773  officers  and  24,993  men;  West  Silieria, 
557  officers  and  10,799  men;  Turkestan,  1,280  officers  and  38,4()8  men ;  Finland 
army,  345  officers  and  9,939  men — total  33,529  officers,  835,143  men,  and  155,- 
478  horses;  local  and  auxiliary  trooj is,  105,000  officers  and  men  ;  war  footing,  field 
troops,  Cossacks,  and  reserves,  54,957  officers,  2,512,143  men,  and  497,415 
horses. 

Salrador. — Standing  anny,  4,000  officers  and  men;  militia,  18,000. 

Santo  Domingo. — Small  army  and  reserve  at  the  capital  of  each  province;  uni- 
versal liabilit.v  for  war. 

S(>rrta. — Standing  army,  18,000  officers  and  men;  war  footing,  210,000. 

Siain. — Standing  army,  12,000;  no  armed  militia;  all  males  liable  for  war 
■service. 

iSV)i///i  African  licpnlilic. — No  standing  arm.v ;  males  lialile  for  war  service, 
23,923. 
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Spain. — Peace  footing,  115,735  officers  and  men;  war  footing,  1,083,595; 
annual  contingent  of  recruits,  80,000;  troops  in  the  Pbilippines,  9,870;  in  Cuba 
(ordinarily),  21,000;  in  Porto  Eico,  3,400.  Several  large  detachments  were  sent 
to  Cuba  in  1895. 

Sweden. — Peace  footing,  1,953  officers,  1,781  non-comissioned  officers,  1,04:4 
musicians,  034  civil  and  civil  military  persons,  and  32,842  men. 

Switzerland. — No  standing  army;  war  effective,  auszug,  134,932  officers  and 
men;  laudwebr,  80,298;  laudsturin,  273,296. 

l\irkish  Empire. — The  army  comprises  the  Nizam  (regular  force  and  reserves), 
Eedif  (landwehr),  and  Mustahfuz  (laudsturm),  and  has  a  war  strength  of  700,020 
officers  and  men.  The  great  difference  between  the  number  of  males  reported 
liable  for  military  service  and  those  whom  the  government  can  place  under  arms  in 
an  emergency  was  painfully  shown  during  the  atrocities  in  Armenia  and  else- 
where in  1895. 

United  Slale.^. — See  Army  of  the  United  States. 

Uruguaij. — Permanent  army,  223  officers  and  3,221  men;  armed  police,  3,200 
officers  and  men;  civilian  force,  3,204. 

Venezuela — Standing  army,  7,280  officers  and  men;  national  militia  (males  18 
to  45  years  old),  subject  to  call,  60,000;  total  available  for  war  service,  250,000. 

ARMOR  AND  ARMOR  PLATES.  During  1894  a  series  of  trials  was  made  at 
the  government  proviug-grouuds  at  Indian  Head,  Md.,  of  armor  plates  furnished 
by  the  Carnegie  Company,  Homestead,  Pa.,  and  tiie  Bethlehem  Company,  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.  The  plates  were  representative  of  those  furnished  for  the  United  States 
vessels,  Puritan,  Katahdin,  Monadnock,  Indiana  and  Oregon.  These  were  curved, 
4,  11-|-,  12,  17,  and  18  inches  thick,  of  nickel-steel,  hardened  by  the  Harvey  pro- 
cess, and  with  an  oak  backing  of  30  inches.  They  were  subjected  to  shot  and 
shell  of  the  newest  pattern,  weighing  250,  800,  and  850  pounds.  The  thickest 
])lates  were  in  some  instances  pierced,  and  some  were  cracked  and  broken  and  the 
backing  exposed;  but  in  other  cases  the  heaviest  pointed  projectiles  only  dented 
the  plate,  and  were  broken  or  the  ])oiuts  fused  by  the  heat  of  the  impact  with  the 
plate  in  which  they  were  imbedded.  The  tests  were  thought  by  some  of  the 
officers  to  show  that  the  Harveyizing  process  was  without  value  in  the  thickest 
plates,  however  valuable  it  has  been  proved  to  be  in  jjlates  6,  8,  10,  or  even  12 
inches  thick.  On  the  whole,  the  trials  exhibited  a  duel  between  the  heaviest  and 
most  perfect  projectiles  thrown  from  the  most  powerful  guns  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  most  perfect  armor  plates  on  the  other  side;  with  success  now  of  the  guns 
and  now  of  the  armor;  but  the  Official  Annual  of  the  Intelligence  Office  of  the 
United  States  Navy  Department,  issued  in  October,  1894,  declared  that  the  supe- 
riorit.v  of  the  Harvey  process  of  hardening  armor  lias  been  invariably  recognized, 
and  adopted  by  all  the  leading  manufacturers  and  nations.  In  November,  1895, 
it  was  reported  that  the  Russian  government  had  accepted  the  tenders  of  the 
Bethlehem  and  Carnegie  Companies  to  furnish  three-quarters  of  all  the  armor 
]>lates  for  the  two  new  war  ships  then  building,  their  competitors  having  been 
four  French  firms,  three  British,  two  German,  and  one  Russian.  It  was  also  said 
tliat  the  Bethlehem  Company  proposed,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Mikado,  to  estab- 
lish in  Japan  a  mill  for  armor  plate  and  other  large  iron  work.  During  1894  it 
was  reported  that  the  armor  plates  of  the  Jfonterei/  were  defective.  These  had. 
been  made  by  the  Carnegie  Compan.v,  and  it  was  said  that  plates  had  been  doc- 
tored, blowholes  being  plugged,  so  that  they  passed  inspection  though  known  to 
be  defective  by  the  makers ;  but  it  was  maintained  for  the  company  that  slight 
and  unimportant  defects  were  magnified  by  the  testimony  of  workmen  who  had 
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hail  trouble  with  the  coinpauy ;  ami  that  whenever  real  faults  appeared,  the  com- 
l^aiiy  had  honestly  acknowledged  them,  and  borne  the  i)roper  penalty  and  forfeit. 
A  temporary  interest  was  excited  in  1894  by  the  exhibition,  by  different  invent- 
ors, of  what  was  called  a  bullet-proof  coat  or  cuirass.  The  first  of  these  inventors 
was  a  tailor  of  Mannheim,  (iermany,  named  Dowe,  who  allowed  himself,  when 
clothed  in  his  coat,  to  be  shot  at  with  the  war  rille  used  in  the  German  army. 
.Shots  which  would  pierce  a  block  of  oak  were  held  imbedded  in  the  coat.  A 
horse  was  covered  with  a  coat,  and  was  unhurt,  thouj^h  bullets  were  imbedded  in 
the  material.  Dowe  exhibited  his  coat  successfully  in  London,  Ma.v  23,  before 
the  Duke  ot  Cambridi;:e  and  other  military  officers.  He  said  that  it  contained  no 
iron  ov  steel.  June  1  Hiram  ilaxim  exhibited  a  cuirass  of  his  invention,  made  of 
a  thin  plate  of  steel  incased  in  felt,  and  only  half  as  thick  as  Dowe'scoat.  It  was 
tested  at  the  Erith  and  the  Firth  gun-works,  England,  and  showed  power  to  resist 
bullets  which  would  pierce  a  steel  target  half  an  iucli  thick.  Julj-  12  a  bullet- 
proof shield  was  exhibited  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  by  \Y.  J.  Lennard,  and  Jul.v  21, 
before  army  officers  at  Governor's  Island,  New  York.  Lennard  wore  his  shield 
in  Brookl.vn,  standing  35  feet  from  the  mtu-ksraan.  This  was  forbidden  b.v  the 
army  officers  for  fear  of  accident.  The  shield  was  '2\  inches  thick,  17  inches  long, 
and  13  wide,  covered  with  what  looked  like  blue  cloth,  and  fastened  on  by  straps. 
It  was  fired  at  with  \Viuchcster  and  ypriugHeld  rilies,  and  the  bullets  were  im- 
bedded in  it,  but  did  not  pierce  through.  Lennard  said  that  it  was  made  of 
cotton,  felt,  wool,  and  a  chemical  compound  of  mineral  and  vegetable  parts.  It 
weighed  11  pounds,  while  a  steel  plate  of  like  resistance  would  weigh  2o  or  30. 
July  17,  a  bullet-proof  coat  was  exhibited  at  Passaic,  N.  J.,  by  Ignatius  Lucas,  a 
German  machinist,  before  members  of  a  shooting  club,  who  used  their  own  ammu- 
nition and  Winchester  rifles  and  the  JIaunlicher  rifle  used  in  the  German  arm.v. 
No  bullet  penetrated  more  than  half  an  inch. 

AKMOUR  INSTITUTE  OF  TE('HNGLOGY,  Chicago,  111.,  founded  in  1802; 
non-sectarian;  co-educational.  It  included  in  18!t7  (1)  a  scientific  academ.v ;  (2) 
a  technical  college,  with  dep.irtments  of  mechanical  engineering,  electricity  and 
electrical  engineering,  chemistr.v  and  chemical  engineering,  architecture,  and 
library  science;  and  departments  of  (3)  domestic  arts;  (4)  commerce;  (5)  music; 
and  (())  kindergartens.  At  the  close  of  181)7  it  had  40  jirofessors  and  instructors; 
1,000  students;  15,000  volumes  in  the  library;  8438,000  invested  in  scientific 
apparatus;  $500,000  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $1,500,000  in  productive  funds; 
§'.)G,G48  in  income;  president,  F.  W.  Guusaulus,  d.u. 

ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The  army,  on  June  30,  1897,  consisted 
of  10  regiments  of  cavalry,  5  artillery  and  25  infantry,  and  the  Engineer  Bat- 
talion, recruiting  parties,  ordnance  department,  hosjiital  service,  Indian  scouts, 
those  engaged  in  the  United  States  ]\Iilitar.v  Academy,  and  the  signal  and  general 
service;  in  all  2,179  ofKcers  and  25, .353  enlisted  men.  During  1894-95  the  num- 
ber of  officers  on  detached  duty  was  reduced,  b.v  assignment  to  their  commands 
as  far  as  possible,  the  secretary  of  war  reporting  in  November,  1895,  35  cffi(rers 
then  at  deiiartment  headquarters,  and  33  on  recruiting  service.  Those  assigned 
as  military  instructors  of  the  Nati(mal  Guard  of  tlie  States,  however,  were  in- 
creased from  92  to  128,  and  those  acting  as  Indian  agents  from  5  to  19.  F(u-  the 
coast  defense  there  has  been  established  and  eciuipped  a  gun  factory  at  AVater-  , 
vliet,  N.  Y.,  able  to  turn  out  yearl.v  35  guns  of  the  types  reipiired.  The  govern-  ' 
ment  has  also,  by  contract,  contributed  toward  the  estal)lishment  of  a  private 
plant  for  gun  numufacture  which  will  meet  an.v  'inusual   demand.      Onl.v  3  of  the 


18   important  ports— New  York,    San  Francisco,    and  Boston— have    completed 
systems  of  defense.     It  is  estimated  that  tbe  complete  defense  of  all  the  ports  will 
cost  $82,000,000,  and  take  10  years.      The  army  is   distributed  in  8  departments, 
each  under  its  department  commander.     The  ranking  major-general,  in  command 
of  the  army,  is  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  promoted  on  the  retirement  of  Gen.  J.  M. 
1  Schotield,  s'ei.it.  29,  1895.      The  duty  of  the  army  for  the  most  partis  in  garrison- 
I  ing  the  forts  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  defending  Western  settlers 
I  from  wild   Indians  and   peaceable  Indians  from  lawless   whites.     In  February, 
;  1895,  Congress  revived  the  grade  of  lieutenant-general  for  the  benefit  of  Maj.-Geu. 
John  M.  Schotield,  who  had  commanded  the  army  since  1888.      On  Jan.  1,  1898, 
the  number  of  citizens  liable  to  military  duty  was  10,139,788.     The  authorized 
strength  of  the  organized  militia  of  the  several  States  was  11G,125,  and  the  aggre- 
gate active  force  was  113,100. 

ARNOLD,  Siu  Edwin,  k.c.l.e.,  c.s.i.,  poet,  was  born  in  Rochester,  England, 
June  10,  1832.  In  1893  he  published  a  dramatic  work,  Adezuma;  or,  the  Japanese 
Wife,  and  The  Bnot  of  Good  Coiinaeh  horn  the  Sanscrit  of  the  Hitopadesa;  1894, 
Waiulerinf/  ll'(«v/.s-  and  1895,  The  Tenth  Mn!<e  and  Other  Poems.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  a  Japanese  woman  in  1897,  and  the  same  year  published  the  poem,  At 
Ikirgat. 

ARTISTS,  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN,  founded  in  New  York  in  1877,  and  in- 
corporated in  1882;  object  the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts;  membership  in  1897, 
117,  including  nearly  all  the  foremost  artists  of  America.  President  John  La 
Farge ;  vice-president,  Kenyon  Cox ;  secretary,  G.  R.  Barse,  Jr.  ;  treasurer, 
Samuel  Isham.  The  society  holds  an  annual  exhibition,  at  which,  however,  its 
members  have  no  privileges  of  exhibition  beyond  others,  and  no  work  of  art  is 
accepted  except  on  its  merits  as  judged  by  a  jury-  At  this  exhibition  each 
year  is  awarded  the  Webb  prize,  founded  by  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb  in  1887,  for 
hest  landscape  by  an  American  artist  under  40  who  has  not  previously  taken  the 
prize.  Each  year  also  the  society  purchases  for  the  Shaw  Fund,  founded  in  1892 
by  Samuel  T.  Shaw,  a  figure  composition  in  oil  selected  by  the  jury.  The  fund 
is  $1,500  annually,  and  the  picture  becomes  the  property  of  Mr.  Shaw.  Head- 
quarters of  the  society  No.  215  West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York. 

ASHANTEE,  a  kingdom  in  Guinea,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  between 
Liberia  and  Dahomey,  since  1873  nominally  tributary  to  the  British  Gold  Coast 
Colony;  poi)ulation  estimated  1,000,000-3,000,000;  capital,  Coomassie,or  Kumassi. 
In  October,  1895,  the  British  government  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  king,  demand- 
ing that  he  place  this  country  under  British  protection,  with  a  resident  commis- 
sioner, on  the  ground  that  he  liad  violated  his  treaty  obligations.  The  king 
rejected  the  ultimatum,  saying  that  he  preferred  war,  for  which  he  was  fully  pre- 
pared, to  accepting  tlie  British  terms.  A  strong  force  of  imperial  and  native 
troops  was  at  oniie  ordered  to  Coomassie  to  force  the  king  to  terms,  and  it  was 
expected  that  this  force  would  be  able  to  advance  by  the  middle  of  December. 
On  Nov.  15  the  king  sent  two  messengers  to  the  governor  of  the  Gold  Coast 
Colony  at  Accra,  but  the  latter  declined  to  receive  them,  regarding  them  as  not 
(|ualitied  to  treat  with  the  British  as  representatives  of  the  king.  On  the  19th 
Lord  Siittield  and  Mr.  Sutherst,  representing  the  king  in  London,  assured  the 
colonial  secretary  that  the  king  would  accede  to  the  British  demands,  and  would 
imy  the  cost  of  pi-eparing  the  expedition  against  him.  It  was  agreed  that  if  the 
king  would  indorse  this  pledge  no  troops  would  be  dispatched.  Such  a  settle- 
ment would  giv(^  Great  Britain  absolute   control  of  a  territm-y   of  about  40,000 
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square  miles,  rich  in  siold  aud  agricultural  lands.  In  December  following  it  was 
reported  that  the  people  had  deposed  Kiu-r  Prempeh  for  submitting  to  the  British, 
and  that  the  war  i)arty  had  placed  his  mother  on  the  throne. 

ASHEVILLE,  cit.v,  winter  health  resort,  aud  capital  of  Buncombe  county,  N. 
C.  ;  jiopulatiou  (IKSIO)  10,2:55;  (l.S<((J),  estimated  12,000.  The  net  debt  Jan.  1,  1K97, 
was  ;;7()4,187;  aud  the  assessed  valuations  in  the  previous  year  airirregated  S3,()70,- 
925.  It  has  8  hotels,  75  boarding  houses,  a  steam  road  to  Craggy  Mountain,  elec- 
tric street  railroads,  2  national  banks,  important  manufactories,  aud  daily  and 
weekly  i)eriodicals. 

ASHEVILLE  COLLEGE,  Asheville,  N.  C. ,  non-sectarian;  for  women  onl.v; 
had  at  the  close  of  1897,  15  i)rofessors  and  instructors;  135  students;  2,000  vol- 
umes in  the  library;  $100,000  invested  in  grounds  aud  buildings;  $3,000  in 
scientific  apparatus;  president,  Ai-chibald  A.  Jones,  b.,\. 

ASHLAND,  city,  capital  of  Ashland  county.  Wis.;  population  (1890)  9,95G; 
(189(;)  estimated  13,000.  The  tax  assessment  in  1890  was  $4,025,000;  total  tax,  $35 
per  §1,000;  net  debt,  1897,  §423,811.  The  city  is  the  shipping  port  for  the  famous 
Gogebic  iron  range,  and  has  3  national  banks,  electric  sti'eet  railroad,  and  2  daily 
aud  5  weekly  newspapers. 

ASTOR  LIBRARY,  New  York,  founded  with  a  bequest  of  $400,000  by  John 
Jacob  Astor  in  1849.  It  continued  to  occupy  in  1898  the  building  in  Ijafa.vette 
Place,  whit^h  had  grown  three  times  as  large  as  the  original  building,  aud  con- 
tained about  270,000  volumes,  which  were  free  for  reference,  but  could  not  be 
taken  from  the  building.  In  March,  1895,  the  trustees  agreed  with  the  trustees 
of  the  Lenox  Library  and  the  Tilden  Trust  for  the  consolidation  of  the  three 
bodies  under  the  name  of  the  New  York  Public  Librai'y,  Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden 
Foundations.      See  New  Yokk  Public  Libr.\rv. 

ASTORIA,  city,  capital  of  C;iatsop  county.  Ore.  ;  population  (1894)  6,184 ;  ( 1895) 
estimated  10,000.  In  1894  it  had  an  assessed  valuation  on  a  50  per  cent,  assessment, 
of  $2,85(5,692;  and  1895,  a  total  debt  of  $416,050.  It  is  a  port  of  entry;  exports 
large  quantities  of  lumber,  cereals,  ajid  llour,  and  has  valuable  ocean  aud  salmon 
fisheries,  steamship  and  packet  traffic,  electric  street  railroad,  aud  3  daily  aud  4 
weekly  newspaiiers. 

ASTRONOMY.  The  development  of  dr.v-plate  photograph.v  brought  about  a 
radical  change  in  astronomical  methods.  The  extreme  sensitiveness  of  dr.v  plates 
enabled  them  to  be  used  to  photograph  the  heavens,  thus  giving  bases  for  new 
and  most  accurate  measurements  of  position.  Then  the  iihotography  of  the  lines 
and  bands  of  the  spectra  of  celestial  bodies  enabled  the  displacements  of  the  spec- 
trum due  to  motions  of  the  bodies  toward  or  away  from  the  earth  to  be  deter- 
mined with  an  apiiroximation  to  accuracy.  The  lines  of  the  spectrum  owe  their 
position  to  the  length  of  the  waves  of  light  producing  them,  the  short  waves  pro- 
ducing the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  and  the  long  waves  the  red.  The  position 
of  any  part  of  the  spectrum  is  a  rigorous  measure  of  the  length  of  the  wave  pro- 
ducing it.  If  a  distant  sun  moves  toward  us  it  shortens  all  the  waves  of  light 
which  emanate  from  it,  as  it  were  siiueezing  them  together.  If  it  moves  awa.v  the 
reverse  ensues.  Hence  a  displacement  of  characteristic  lines  of  the  si>ectrum 
toward  the  violet  is  observed  if  the  body  moves  toward  the  earth,  and  i/cc  irr^'a. 
The  measurement  of  these  minute  displacements  is  vastl.v  facilitated,  or  onl.v  made 
possible  by  modern  methods,  and  the  measurements  have  led  to  most  i-emarkable 
results.  Distant  stars  have  by  the  spectroscope  and  photographic  dry  plate  been 
resolved  into  double  stars,  and  the  periods  of  revolution  of  one  about  the  other 


have  thus  beeu  determined  in  hours.  This  has  been  done  for  stars  which  the 
best  telescopes  could  not  resolve  into  two  bodies.  To  the  sun  the  spectroscope 
has  been  a])plied  with  the  result  of  the  discovery  of  new  lines  appertaining  to  a 
h.ypothetical  metal  called  helium.  The  sun's  chromosphere  is  seen  at  total 
eclipses.  Ordinarily  the  eiiulgence  of  the  sun  is  such  as  to  preclude  auy  direct 
view  of  it.  But  by  the  spectroscope  it  can  be  studied  at  auy  time,  and  the  great 
prominences  of  the  chromosphere  have  shown  new  lines  in  the  spectrum  which 
have  beeu  attributed  to  a  new  metal  called,  as  above  stated,  helium.  In  sequence 
of  this  brilliant  investigation  Prof.  Kamsay  and  Mr.  Crookes  have  investigated  a 
new  gas  produced  from  the  mineral  cleveite,  which  seems  to  show  the  lines  of 
helium,  and  is  possibly  terrestrial  helium.  Prof.  Ramsay  claims  also  to  have  dis- 
covered helium  in  a  meteorite.  Saturn's  rings  have  beeu  investigated  with  some 
important  results.  Trouvelot  in  1870-76,  Crofthell  in  1875-77,  Meyer  in  1881, 
and  more  recently  Keeler,  have  studied  the  constitution  of  the  rings,  and  the 
latter,  using  modern  spectroscopic  methods,  has  enunciated  the  theory  that  the 
rings  are  comitosed  of  innumerable  small  satellites  revolving  about  the  planet. 
This  theory  is  now  accepted  as  true.  Some  minor  planets  or  asteroids  have  been 
measured  by  Professor  Barnard  as  follows :  Diameter  of  Ceres  485  miles,  of  Pallas 
301  miles,  of  Vesta  243  miles,  of  Juno  118  miles.  The  spectroscope  has  given  us  the 
first  real  estimate  of  the  diameter  of  a  fixed  star.  Algol  has  an  obscure  compan- 
ion, and  their  motions  have  been  determined.  The  velocities  being  known,  the 
{liameters  of  Algol  and  its  companion  become  calculable.  The  figure  arrived  at 
is:  For  Algol,  1,000,000  miles;  for  its  companion,  800,000  miles.  The  orbital 
velocity  of  Algol  is  25  miles  a  second ;  of  its  companion,  54  miles  a  second ;  dis- 
tance from  center  to  center,  3,200,000  miles;  mass  of  Algol  four-ninths  and  of 
its  companion  two-ninths  that  of  the  sun.  Dr.  Arthur  Anwers  has  published  the 
results  of  German  heliometer  observations  of  the  sun's  parallax.  They  give  it  a 
value  of  8.8'JG"  -(-0.0216"  corresponding  to  the  greatl.v  diminished  distance  from 
the  earth  of  91,000,000  miles.  Mars  has  been  the  subject  of  very  elaborate  theor- 
izing, certain  parallel  and  reticulated  markings  on  its  surface  suggesting  a  possi- 
bility of  life  on  its  surface.  The  so-called  Sehiaparelli  canals  of  Mars  were  held 
by  some  to  be  partly  or  entirely  of  artificial  construction.  At  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory Professor  Campbell  has  applied  very  powerful  methods,  and  has  found  no 
atmosphere  of  Mars,  a  result  in  conflict  with  general  belief.  The  canals  were 
specially  studied  during  1894  and  found  to  certainly  exist.  The  discovery  of 
new  planets  and  comets  goes  on  apace,  twenty-three  planets  and  five  comets  being 
added  to  the  list  in  1894  alone.  Measurements  of  the  newly  discussed  fifth 
satellite  of  Jupiter  have  been  published  by  the  Lick  Observatory,  giving  it  an 
eccentric  orbit  of  11  hours,  56  minutes,  22  seconds,  0.618. 

The  British  Koyal  Astronomical  Societ.v,  in  February,  1894,  presented  its  gold 
medal  to  S.  W.  Burnham,  formerl.v  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  for  his  work  on 
double  stars  and  other  discoveries,  and  in  Feburary,  1895,  honored  in  like 
manner  Dr.  Isaac  Roberts,  for  his  photographs  of  sun  clusters  and  nebuhe  pub- 
lished in  1894.  The  photometry  of  the  light  of  the  stars  has  been  attacked  by  a 
selenium  cell  by  Mr.  "Wilson,  of  Danamora,  "Westmeath,  with  close  approxi- 
mation in  1  orae  cases  to  results  obtained  1i)y  visual  methods.  The  principle 
employed  was  the  effect  of  light  on  selenium  in  modifying  its  electric  properties. 

ASTRUP,  EivixD,  Arctic  explorer,  was  born  in  Christiania,  Norway,  in  1865, 
and  was  found  dead  in  the  Lille  Elvedal  Valle.v,  Norway,  Jan.  21,  1896.  Ho 
accompanied  Peary's  North  Greenland  expedition  of  1891;  returned  from  that 
region  in  1894;  lectured  in  the  United  States  in  1895;  and  was  engaged  for  the 
Swedish  Antarctic  expedition  of  1896. 


ATCHISON,  city,  ca])itul  of  Atchison  county,  Kiiii.  ;  jiopuiation  (18'JO)  13,963; 
<18!)7)  15,501.  lu  1891!  the  total  assessed  valuation  was  i?2,292,110,  and  total 
tax  rate,  $65.20  iier  ^1,000.  The  ^total  bonded  debt  January,  1897,  excluding 
bonds  t)f  the  board  of  (■ducation,  was  $684,000.  The  city  has  larjre  grain 
elevators,  mills,  railroad  machine  shops,  electric  street  railroad,  3  national  banks, 
and  '2  daily  and  3  weekly  uewspaijers. 

ATHENS,  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CLASSICAL  STUDIES  AT,  estab- 
lished at  Athens,  Greece,  in  1882.  It  is  nominally  a  branch  of  the  ArchiEological 
Institute  of  America,  but  is  conducted  by  an  independent  committee  of  represen- 
tatives of  American  colleses,  of  which  each  college  contributes  $250  a  year  for  its 
maintenance.  In  May,  1895,  22  colleges  were  rei)resented  as  contributors.  The 
revenue  for  the  year  1894-95  was  estimated  as  $8,000.  The  school  occupies  a 
site  given  by  the  (ireek  government,  and  its  building,  erected  by  private  sub- 
scription, together  with  the  lot,  is  valued  at  $46,000.  There  is  an  endowment  of 
150,000.  The  expenses  for  the  year  1893-94  were  $C,(J11.96.  Volumes  in 
librai'.v  in  Ma.v,  1895,  3,000.  Students  have  the  use  of  the  lilnary  of  the  English 
school  near  by,  a  similar  institution  maintained  by  English  universities  and 
colleges.  Prof.  Thomas  D.  Seymoui-,  of  Yale,  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  The  managing  committee  in  November,  1895,  re-elected  Dr.  Charles 
AA'aldstein  of  Cambridge  Universit.v,.  jn-ofessor  of  the  history  of  art  for  the  year 
1896-97.  Dr.  Waldstein's  connection  with  Cambridge  allows  him  to  be  present 
in  Athens  only  part  of  the  .vear.  Prof.  lUifus  B.  liichardsou  is  director  of  the 
school,  his  appointment  being  for  five  years.  Prof.  T.  D.  (loodell,  of  Yale,  was 
elected  professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  for  1894-95 ;  Prof.  B.  J. 
"Wheeler,  of  Cornell,  for  1895-9();  Prof.  Herbert  Weir  Smith,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  for 
1896-97,  and  Prof.  Abraham  Lincoln  Fuller,  of  We-stern  Keserve,  for  1897-98. 
The  American  Institute  of  Archaeology  in  1895  voted  a  fellowship  of  $600 
for  the  school,  and  the  managing  committee  voted  a  second  fellowship  of  $600 
— $800,  to  be  given  in  competitive  examination  to  students  and  graduates  of  the 
co-operating  colleges.  The  committee  on  publications  was  authorized  in  1894  to 
make  a  collection  of  lantern  slides  to  illusti-ate  Greek  art  and  scenery,  to  be  kept 
in  some  central  place  and  lent  for  exhibitions.  Besides  the  study  of  known 
remains  of  Greek  art  and  civilization,  the  school  has  becjn  engaged,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  AValdstein  and  Prof.  Bichardson,  in  independent  excavations  at 
Ai'gos  and  Eretria,  with  interesting  and  valuable  results.  The  American  School 
has  been  associated  helpfully  with  the  similar  schools  maintained  in  Athens  by 
the  French,  Germans,  English  and  Greeks,  of  which  it  was  reported  in  Septem- 
bei',  1895,  that  the  available  funds  were  as  follows:  French,  $15,000;  (Tcrman, 
$12,000;  English,  $10,000. 

ATLANTA,  cit.v,  capital  of  Fulton  county,  and  of  the  State  of  Georgia;  iiopu- 
lation  (1890)65,533;  (1897)  estimated  115,000.  In  1890  its  manufacturing  in- 
dustries had  a  capital  investment  of  $9,508,962,  and  an  output  valued  at  $13,074,- 
037.  The  assessed  valuations  1896  were:  Real,  $43,522,967,  personal,  $11,608,- 
230— total,  $55,131,197,  and  city  tax  rate  $12.50  per  $1,000;  and  the  total 
bonded  debt,  1897,  was  $2,952,000,  water  debt  $1,173,000.  The  city  owns  its 
waterworks,  valued  at  $3,000,000,  and  other  property  valued  at  $2,573,650. 
There  are  100  churches  with  seating  capacit.v  of  60,000;  17  banks  with  capital 
and  surplus  of  over  $4,000,000;  clearing  association  of  10  city  banks,  which 
reported  May  25,  1895,  dei)Osits  $5,374,000,  loans  and  discounts  $5,580,643 ; 
public  library  of  20,000  volumes;  100  miles  of  electric  railway;  (>  cotton  mills 
with    122,000   spindles;    6    colleges   for   colored   students;  4   medical    colleges; 
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institute  of  techuology ;  14  grammar  schools  for  white  and  5  for  colored  pupils ; 
3  military  schools;  annual  trade  §150,000,000;  and  a  iiuarterly,  5  daily,  25 
weekly,  i  semi-monthly,  and  20  monthly  periodicals. 

ATL.4NTA  EXPOSITION,  Sept.  18— Dec.  81,  1895;  officially,  the  Cotton 
States  and  International  Exposition.  The  initial  object  of  the  second  great  ex- 
hibition held  in  the  "(.xate  City  of  the  South"  since  the  civil  war  was  to  show  to 
the  world  every  feature  of  the  great  development  being  made  in  the  Southern 
States;  but  gradually  the  object  broadened  to  a  demonstration  of  what  was 
newest  in  the  whole  realm  of  invention,  mechanics,  science,  industries,  and  arts. 
The  exposition  was  installed  in  Piedmont  Park,  a  tract  of  189  acres,  2  miles  from 
the  center  of  the  city,  in  preparing  and  beautifj-ing  which  over  §300,000  was 
expended.  The  principal  buildings,  besides  those  erected  by  States  and  foreign 
governments,  numbered  13,  and  included  an  administration  building;  audi- 
torium ;  United  States  government  building,  containing  exhibits  of  the  armj-, 
navy,  state,  interior  and  agricultural  departments,  the  geological  survey,  and  the 
fish  commission;  and  special  buildings  for  exhibits  of  manufactures  and  liberal 
arts,  machinery,  agriculture,  minerals  and  forestry,  transportation,  tine  arts, 
electrical  inventions,  women's  work,  and  illustrations  of  the  advancement  of  the 
negro  race.  The  total  cost  of  buildings  and  outdoor  attractions  exceeded  $2,000,- 
000.  Each  of  the  Southern  States  displayed  its  distinctive  industries  and 
economic  interests.  Mexico,  the  Central  American  States,  and  several  South 
American  and  European  countries  were  well  represented.  No  pecuniary  aid  was 
sought  from  the  Federal  government,  but  Congress  authorized  the  admission  of 
foreign  exhibits  free  of  duty  and  constituted  the  exposition  jilant  a  bonded  ware- 
house for  such  articles,  and  the  government  officers  labored  zealously  for  the 
success  of  the  enterprise. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  18,  President  Cleveland,  in  his  summer  home  at 
Buzzard's  Bay,  pressed  a  golden  button  and  instantly  the  ponderous  machinery, 
1,000  miles  distant,  began  to  move,  cannon  roared,  and  00,000  people  cheered  the 
opening  of  the  exposition.  The  address  of  the  day  was  delivered  by  Judge 
Emory  Speer,  of  the  United  States  Court  at  Macon;  Mrs.  Josejih  Thompson, 
chairman  of  the  'Woman's  Board,  followed;  Booker  T.  ^Vashington,  a  former 
slave,  now  president  of,  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  spoke  on 
behalf  of  the  Negro  Board ;  a  dedicatory  ode  by  Frank  L.  Stanton  was  read  by 
Albert  Howell ;  an  address  b.v  Governor  Atkinson,  of  Georgia,  was  read  by 
George  Brown;  Charles  H.  Collier,  president  of  the  exposition  company,  reviewed 
the  work  of  organization,  and  then,  telegraphing  to  President  Cleveland  that  all 
was  ready,  the  president  opened  the  exposition  by  an  electric  spark.  During  the 
expositiim  a  number  of  national  congresses  were  held  in  Atlanta,  and  among  the 
notable  special  events  were  "Blue  and  Gra.v  Day,"  Seiit.  21;  "Liberty  Bell 
Day,"  Oct.  8;  "Bankers'  Da.vs,"  Oct.  lG-17;  "President's  Day,"  Oct.  23; 
"Pennsylvania  Da.v,"  Nov.  U;  "Massachusetts  Day, "  Nov.  15;  "Brooklyn  Day, " 
Nov.  23;  "Manhattan  Day,"  Nov.  25;  "Atlanta,  Savannah,  Inman,  and  South 
Carolina  Day,"  Nov.  28;  ""Wheelmen's  Day,"  Nov.  30;  "New  Jersey  Day," 
Dec.  -1;  "Maryland  Day,"  Dec.  7,  etc. 

ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  opened  1809;  non-sectai-ian ;  co- 
educational; had  at  close  of  1897,  24  professors  and  instructors;  300  students; 
9,400  volumes  in  the  library;  10,000  invested  in  scientific  apparatus;  $250,000 
in  grounds  and  Iniildings;  $33,000  in  productive  funds;  $20,000  in  gifts;  $22,- 
000  iu  income;  president,  Horace  Bumstead,  d.d. 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  city,  summei'  resort,  Atlantic  county,  N.  J.  ;  population 
(18!){))  13,055;  (l.Si)5)  State  census,  18,;!29;  In  1897  it  Lad  a  bonded  debt  of 
Sl,();)3,21(),  and  net  debt  of  $1,117,783;  and  189(5  assessed  valuations:  Real, 
$11,;)1(),9U,  personal,  $1,177.040— total,  $13,090,954;  total  tax  rate  819  j.er 
$1,000;  8G  hotels  with  a  capacity  of  100  and  ui)\vard,  ISO  others  with  total 
cai)acity  of  10,000,  and  100  boarding  houses  with  total  capacity  of  1,000;  and  3 
daily  and  5  weekly  newspapers. 

AUBUKN,  city,  capital  of  Adroscogsin  county,  ^Me.  ;  population  (1890) 
11,250.  In  1890  the  total  assessed  valuation  was  $0,284,895,  and  tax  rate,  $24 
per  $1,000;  bonded  debt  excluding  water  debt,  $273,000;  water  debt,  $108,000; 
resources  $134,178.  The  cit.v  has  purchased  the  waterworks  of  the  Auburn 
A(iueduct  Co.,  valued  at  $350,000,  and  assumed  paj^ment  of  $58,700  of  the  com- 
pany's bonds.  In  1897  it  had  2  national  banks,  2  savings  banks;  loan  and  build- 
ing association;  3  insurance  companies;  2  trust  companies;  and  a  monthly 
periodi("il. 

AUBURN,  city,  capital  of  Cayuga  county,  N.  T.  ;  population  (1890),  25,858; 
(1890)  estimated  32,000.  In  1890  the  assessed  valuati(ms  were:  Real  $9,513,025, 
personal  $1,084,071 — total,  $11,198,296 ;  and  in  1897  the  total  bonded  debt  was 
$800,654,  which  included  a  water  debt  of  $393,000.  The  city  has  manufactories 
of  agricultural  implements,  carpets,  woolen  and  iron  goods,  and  boots  and  shoes ; 
electric  street  railroad ;  2  national  banks ;  and  2  daily  and  6  w-eekly  newspapers. 
Since  1893  the  city  has  owned  its  waterworks  plant. 

AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  Presbyterian;  had 
at  close  of  1897,  10  jirofessors  and  instructors;  105  students;  31,000  volumes  in 
the  library;  $300,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $635,000  in  productive 
funds;  $28,275  in  gifts;  §36,453  in  income;  president,  Henry  M.  Booth,  d.d., 
LL.D.  In  January,  1894,  the  Welch  Memorial  Building  was  completed  and 
dedicated.  It  contains  six  large  lecture  rooms,  each  with  an  adjoining  room  for 
the  ])rivate  study  of  the  ])r6fessor ;  and  connected  with  it  is  the  Willard  Memorial 
Chapel,  a  recent  gift  by  the  daughters  of  Dr.  Sylvester  Willard,  which  was  com- 
pleted later  in  the  year. 

AUGSBURG  SEMINARY,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ;  Lutheran ;  had  at  close  of 
1897,  7  i)rofessors  and  instructors;  187  students;  2,000  volumes  in  the  library; 
$60,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $50,000  in  productive  funds;  $3,596 
in  gifts;  $8,136  in  income;  president,  Georg  Sverdi'up. 

AUGUSTA,  city,  capital  of  Kennebec  county,  and  of  the  State  of  Maine; 
pojiulation  (1890)  10,527.  In  189(i  the  assessed  valuations  were :  Real,  $4,473, - 
669;  i.ersonal,  $1, 774, 9()0— total,  $6,248,629;  total  tax  rate,  $20.60  i)er  $1,000; 
and  total  debt,  $280,317.  There  are  3  national  banks,  2  savings  banks,  loan  and 
building  association  ;  a  trust  compan.v  ;  electric  railroad  extending  to  Gardiner ; 
and  a  dailv,  5  weekl.v,  2  send-monthly,  and  15  monthly  periodicals. 

AUGUSTA,  city,  capital  of  Richmond  county,  Ga.  ;  population  (1890)  33,300; 
(1897)  estimated,  with  suburbs,  4(!,000.  In  1890  its  manufaturing  industries 
had  a  capital  investment  of  $7,770,688,  of  which  $5,337,362  was  in  cotton  mills, 
and  an  output  valued  at  $9,244,850.  In  1896  its  assessed  valuations  were:  Real, 
$16,588,350,  per.somd,  $5,931,832— total,  $22,520,182;  city  tax  rate,  $12.50  per 
$1,000,  total  rate  $23.27;  and  in  1897  the  total  debt,  all  bonded,  was  $1,749,800, 
and  cit.v  property  included  the  Augusta  canal,  value  $1,500,000,  waterworks  value 
$600,000,  and  real  estate  value  $200,000.  There  ai'o  52  churches,  evenly  divided 
between  white  and   colored  people;  12  cotton  mills  in  the   city  and  suburbs  with 
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total  capital  of  $7,170,000;  80  miles  of  streets;  23  miles  of  electric  railway  track; 
8  banks  with  aggregate  capital  of  $1,125,000;  annual  trade  $65,000,000;  10 
steam  railways ;  2  hospitals ;  public  library ;  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Georgia ;  and  4  daily,  4  weekly,  and  2  monthly  periodicals.  The 
annual  receipts  of  cotton  average  200,000  bales,  value  $6,000,000— $8,000,000,  and 
consumption  by  local  mills  85,000  bales.  The  city  has  the  reputation  of  never 
having  defaulted  in  the  payment  of  the  principal  or  interest  of  its  debt.. 

AUGUSTANA  COLLEGE,  Eock  Island,  111.,  Lutheran;  co-educational;  had 
at  close  of  1897,  26  professors  and  instructors;  512  students;  15,000  volumes  in 
the  library;  12,000  in  scientilic  apparatus;  195,000  in  grounds  and  buildings; 
60,000  in  productive  funds;  $28,819  in  income;  president,  O.  Olsson  d.d.,  ph.d. 

AURORA,  city,  Kane  county.  111.;  population  (1890)  19,688;  (1897)  estimated 
27,000.  In  1896  the  total  assessed  valuation  was  3,732,268;  total  tax  rate, 
$55.50  per  $1,000;  total  city  debt,  1897,  net  $162,245;  township  and  school 
debt  additional  $86,000.  Of  the  water  bonds,  $46,000  was  payable  Feb. 
1,  1895,  another  $46,000  will  be  due  Feb.  1,  1900,  and  two  other  payments  of 
$46,000  and  $30,000,  the  last  due  Aug.  1,  1914,  will  extinguish  this  debt.  The 
city  contains  the  main  locomotive  and  car  shops  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  railroad,  the  repair  shops  of  the  Chicago  and  Iowa  railroad,  large  cotton 
and  woolen  mills,  watch  factories,  stove  works,  ice-freezing  machine  works,  5 
national  banks,  electric  railroad  plant,  and  5  daily  and  5  weekly  newspapers. 

AUSTIN,  Alfred,  poet,  was  born  in  Headinglj',  England,  May  10,  1835.  He 
was  appointed  poet  laureate,  in  succession  to  Lord  Tennyson,  in  1895.  His 
recent  publications  include  Tlie  Garden  TImt  I  Love  (1894);  Jameson's  Ride,  his 
first  official  poem  (1896);  England's  Darling  (1896);  and  Tiie  Conversion  of 
Winc/celmann  and  Other  Poems  (1897). 

AUSTIN,  city,  capital  of  Travis  count.v,  and  of  the  State  of  Texas;  population 
(1890)  14,575.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations  were:  Real,  $8,325,759,  personal, 
$3,759,748— total,  $12,085,507;  tax  rate  $17.73  per  $1,000;  and  in  1897  the 
bonded  debt  was  $1,052,000;  sinking  fund  $23,371;  net  debt  $1,628,630.  After 
a  litigation  of  several  years  over  the  1890  issue  of  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a 
dam  across  the  Colorado  river,  and  the  establishment  of  water  and  electric  light- 
ing plants  for  the  city,  the  State  Supreme  Court  May  25,  1893,  declared  the  city 
bonds  legal  obligations.  The  amount  involved  was  $1,400,000,  and  a  tax  is  now 
levied  for  the  payment  of  interest  and  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund.  The  city 
has  large  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests,  5  national  banks,  electric 
street  railroad,  and  2  daily,  11  weekly,  and  9  monthly  periodicals. 

AUSTIN  COLLEGE,  Sherman,  Tex.,  Presbyterian;  had  at  close  of  1897,  9 
professors  and  instructors;  125  students;  10,000  volumes  in  the  library ;  45,000 
invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $7,000  in  scientific  apparatus;  $70,000  in 
productive  funds;  $9,000  in  income;  president,  T.  E.  Sampson,  d.d. 

AUSTRALIAN  LAND-TITLE  AND  TRANSFER  SYSTEM,  a  system  of 
public  registration  of  land-titles  and  transfers,  introduced  in  Australia  by  Sir 
Eichard  Torrens,  and  from  him  known  as  the  Torrens  system.  It  has  been  in 
use  in  Manitoba,  Canada,  since  1885,  and  prevails  in  some  localities  in  England 
and  Germany.  It  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  Illinois  in  1895,  condition- 
ally upon  its  ratification  in  particular  counties;  and  in  November,  1895,  was 
adopted  by  popular  vote  of  Cook  County,  including  the  city  of  Chicago,  by  a 
vote  of  82,507  to  5,308.  It  provides  for  the  public  registration  of  titles  and  the 
public  guaranty  of  their  validity.     Any  one  may  register  his  title  upon  payment 
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of  a  moderate  fee,  and  will  receive  a  certificate,  and  the  registrar  is  required  to 
publish  a  weekly  list  of  first  rei;istratious ;  and  keep  it  posted  in  his  otKce  for  six 
mouths;  and  enter  the  registration  upon  the  tract  index  iu  his  office.  He  must 
give  to  the  owner  a  certiticate  of  registration  ;  and  this  certiticate,  if  not  attacked 
succcsslally  in  the  courts  in  the  meautiiue,  will  after  five  ytars  be  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  title.  Tax  titles  will  not  be  registered  till  the  holder  has  had  undisputed 
possession  of  the  tax -sale  property  for  10  years,  and  luis  jiaid  taxes  thereon  7 
years.  The  certificates  of  title  may  be  used  as  negotiable  securities.  I  ertifi- 
cates  are  made  out  in  duplicate,  and  nunjb^red  consecutively.  One  copy  njust 
remain  in  the  registrar's  office  forever  as  record  of  title;  the  duiilicate  being 
given  to  the  owner,  whose  name  must  be  set  forth  with  full  particulars  for  identi- 
fication. The  certificate  must  show  all  mortgages,  encumbrances,  liens,  and 
charges;  and  must  be  received  in  every  court  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  title 
of  the  projierty.  Transfers  are  acconiiiHshed  by  deed,  mortgage,  or  lease.  On 
the  death  of  the  owner,  lands  so  registered  are  treated  as  personal  estate. 
Noti<!es  of  judgments,  etc.,  must  be  filed  with  the  registrar  before  they  become 
liens  on  the  property.  An  indemnity  fund  is  created  by  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  property  certified  for  the  first  time,  which  is 
held  to  protect  innocent  ^jersons  who  suffer  loss  under  the  operation  of  the  law. 
The  fee  for  registration  is  §15,  and  this  covers  all  expenses  up  to  the  granting  of 
the  certiticate ;  and  for  each  certificate  and  its  registration  the  fee  is  $2. 

ArSTKIA-HL'NGAEY,  a  dual  empire  in  Europe;  area,  Austria,  115,903 
square  miles;  Hungary,  with  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  the  town  of  Finnic,  1'25,039 
—total,  240,942;  population  (Dec.  31,  1890),  Austria,  23,895,413;  Hungary,  etc., 
17,403,473 — total,  41,358,880;  reigning  emi)eror,  Francis  Joseph  I.,  proclaimed 
Emperor  of  Austria,  L>ec.  2,  1848,  and  King  of  Hungary,  June  8,  18()7.  Early  in 
1894  a  Fanners'  Congress  held  in  Yieuna  adojited  a  series  of  resolutions  exi>ress- 
ing  a  popular  demand  for  electoral  reform  ;  and  the  government  brought  out  in 
the  reichsi'ath,  March  4,  a  i)rogramme  which  proposed  to  add  to  the  353  deputies, 
elected  by  four  groups,  a  fifth  grouj)  comiiosed  of  citizens  w-ho  pay  five  fiorins 
annually  in  direct  taxation,  or  workingmen  who  are  members  of  insurance  socie- 
ties, thus  largely  extending  the  sufifi-age.  These  proposals,  however,  met  w  ith 
little  favor  as  quite  iuade(iuate.  Late  in  November  the  ministr.v  announced  that 
the  government  refused  to  go  beyond  its  fundamental  principle  that  the  electorate 
shall  be  divided  into  social  strata.  It  would  concede  that  the  laboring  classes 
should  be  empowered  through  their  corporations  to  send  representatives  to  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  but  would  t'lke  no  steps  toward  universal  suffrage.  Con- 
tinued exjiressions  of  popular  discontent  led  the  government  to  bring  forward  its 
measure  in  June,  1895,  but  with  no  popular  favor.  A  demonstration  of  working- 
men  was  attempted  in  Vienna  June  10,  but  was  forbidden  by  the  police.  But 
some  10,000  gathered  in  the  streets,  and  there  was  much  disorder.  The  measure 
was  as  unpojiular  in  the  reichsrath,  each  of  the  existing  pai'ties  feeling  that  they 
would  lose  some  votes  by  its  success.  The  labor  leaders  continued  to  advocate 
universal  suffrage  with  unfailing  persistence.  In  February,  1894,  the  govern- 
ment introduced  a  civil  marriage  bill  in  the  Hungarian  chamber.  It  was  ear- 
nestly opposed  by  the  ultramontane  part.v,  but  was  taken  up  by  a  decisive  vote  of 
the  chamber,  and  passed  its  second  reading  in  April,  but  was  rejected  by  the 
upper  house.  The  ministry  offered  to  resign,  but  consented  to  continue,  and  the 
lower  house  passed  the  bill  again  May  21.  Prime  Minister  Wekerle  then  wished 
the  emperor  to  create  new  peers  enough  to  insure  its  passage  through  the  upper 
iiouse;  but   the   emperor   refused,    and   Werkerle    and    his   colleagues   resigned 
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May  31.  Count  Khiin  Hedervary  iu  vain  attempted  to  form  a  ministry,  and  Dr. 
Wekerle  ai^aiu  took  otfiee,  and  June  22,  under  pressure  from  the  emperor,  the 
bill  passed  the  ui)per  house.  It  makes  marriage  and  divorce  civil  functions, 
regulated  by  uniform  law  throughout  Hungary.  In  October,  bills  were  approved, 
defining  the  relations  of  church  and  state,  regulating  civil  marriages,  requiring 
registration  of  births  and  deaths,  and  determining  the  status  of  children  of  mixed 
marriages,  the  clericals  and  conservatives  opposing  and  the  liberals  carrying  the 
measures,  which  received  the  emperor's  sanction  Dee.  10,  1894:.  A  bill  declaring 
absolute  freedom  of  worship,  and  one  for  the  official  recognition  of  Judaism,  were 
passed  by  the  lower  house,  but  defeated  in  the  upper.  Dec.  28,  1894,  Dr. 
Wekerle  again  resigned,  and  Jan.  11,  1895,  Baron  Banlfy,  president  of  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  and  a  liberal  as  pronounced  as  Wekerle,  became  Hungarian 
prime  minister.  He  again  offered  the  rejected  bills,  and  March  22  they  were 
carried  through  the  upper  house  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  president,  though  the 
clause  recognizing  persons  of  no  religious  belief  was  stricken  out.  In  April  the 
Xiaisal  nuncio  to  Austria  actively  opposed  the  bills,  and  this  act  was  publicly 
denounced  by  Baron  Banffy,  who  announced,  May  1,  that  a  protest  had  been  sent 
to  the  pope.  In  fact  bis  protest  had  been  detained  for  consideration  by  the  im- 
perial minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Count  Kalnoky,  and  May  2  it  was  announced 
in  Vienna  that  Count  Kalnoky  did  not  sanction  the  attack  on  the  nuncio,  and  at 
the  same  time  Count  Kalnoky  resigned.  The  emperor  refused  to  accept  the 
resignation,  and  there  were  explanations ;  but  the  liberals  insisted  that  Kalnoky 
should  openly  apologize  to  Bauffy  and  should  exact  reparation  from  the  Vatican. 
Kalnoky  finally  resigned,  the  nuncio  was  recalled,  and  May  14  the  Hungarian 
upper  house  again  refused  to  grant  equal  rights  to  those  professing  no  religion, 
and  May  K!  they  passed  the  bill  removing  the  disabilities  of  Hebrews.  In 
November,  1895,  it  was  reported  that  the  new  civil-marriage  law  was  considerably 
increasing  the  number  of  marriages,  the  peasants,  who  regard  it  as  ungodly, 
hastening  to  marry  before  the  new  law  went  into  effect,  while  many  who  were 
unable  to  marry  under  the  old  restrictions,  because  of  religious  differences,  hailed 
the  new  liberty. 

In  February,  1894,  there  were  72  arrests  in  Prague  of  persons  said  to  belong 
to  the  Omladina,  a  secret  society  which  was  thought  to  have  inspired  the  murder 
of  Rudolf  Mrva.  The  trials  closed  Feb.  21  with  the  acquittal  of  two,  and  the 
conviction  of  the  others  of  seditious  conduct,  and  their  sentence  to  terms  of  im- 
prisonment varying  from  two  to  eight  weeks.  The  death  of  the  illustrious  Hun- 
garian patriot  Kossuth,  March  20,  1894,  led  to  resolutions  of  respect  and  public 
honor  in  the  Hungarian  chamber  of  deputies,  and  his  funeral  was  celebrated 
April  1  at  Budapest  with  great  respect  and  popular  emotion.  In  December, 
1894,  the  government  secured  from  the  Rothschild  syndicate  a  loan  of  76,000,000 
fiorius  (S:i(),00(),000)  in  gold  to  complete  the  reform  of  the  currency  of  the  empire. 
In  Ma.v,  1895,  there  were  riotous  demonstrations  in  Vienna,  ostensibly  anti- 
Semitic,  but  in  fact  largely  socialistic,  as  the  anti-Semitic  movement  both  in 
Austria  and  (lerman.v  is  also  an  anti-capitalistic  movement.  It  was  connected 
with  the  popular  discontent  at  the  postponement  of  electoral  reform.  The  munic- 
ipal elections  returned  64  anti-Semites,  62  liberals,  and  12  independents.  This 
gave  the  anti-Semites  the  right  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the  council,  which  carries 
with  it  tlie  office  of  deputy-mayor.  They  chose  Dr.  Liiger,  the  anti-Semitic 
leader  in  the  reichsrath.  The  mayor.  Dr.  Gruebl,  declined  to  be  associated  with 
Liiger,  and  resigned,  whereupon  the  latter  was  elected  burgomaster,  but  by  a 
majority  so  narrow  that  he  was  unwilliing  to  accept  office.     The  masses,  holding 
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tliat  lie  was  hindered  by  Jewish  machinations,  broke  out  into  riot,  and  May  29  a 
mob  seized  the  city  hall.  Another  vote  for  burgomaster  gave  no  reiiuisite 
majority.  May  30  the  government  dissolved  the  Vienna  council,  appointing  an 
imjierial  commissary  to  govern  the  city,  with  the  assistance  of  fifteen  councilors 
— seven  liberals,  seven  auti-Hemites,  and  one  neutral — Dr.  Li'iger  being  excluded 
from  taking  part  in  the  administration.  June  17,  1895,  Prince  von  Windisch- 
gratz,  wlio  had  been  imperial  prime  minister  since  1893,  resigned.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Count  Taafe,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  in  November  1895,  by 
Count  Badoiii.      See  B.\deni,   Count  Casimik  Felix:  HnNOAKT :  Vienna. 

AUTHORS,  BRITISH  SOCIETY  OF,  an  association  organized  1888,  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  later  American  Authors'  (iuild,  with  over  800  members,  and 
open  to  all  persons.  Its  governing  council  of  thirty  is  self-perpetuative.  It  has 
opened  a  sjiacious  authors'  club-room  and  i]ublishes  a  periodical.  The  Autliur. 
The  most  noted  writers  are  among  its  members,  and  Lord  Tennyson  was  its  presi- 
dent until  his  death. 

AUTHORS  CLUB,  an  organization  with  headiiuarters  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
whose  objects  are  defined  by  its  constitution  to  be  "promotion  of  social  inter- 
course among  authors,  the  aciiuisition  and  maintenance  of  an  appropriate  library, 
and  the  execution  of  other  fitting  literary  purposes.  '  It  was  founded  in  1882, 
and  incorporated  in  1887.  It  has  no  president,  but  is  governed  by  an  executive 
council  of  nine  members,  of  whom  three  retire  each  year.  The  qualification  for 
membership  is  thus  stated:  "Any  person  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  who 
is  the  author  of  a  jiublished  book  iiroi)er  to  literature,  or  of  creditable  literary 
work,  eiiuivalent  to  such  book.  Technical  publications  and  newsi)apers,  as  such, 
shall  not  be  considered  literature  for  the  purposes  of  this  section."  At  first  the 
meetings  of  the  club  were  held  at  the  liouses  of  the  members;  later,  rooms  were 
occupied  in  24th  Street,  and  in  1891  apartments  for  the  club  were  specially  con- 
structed in  the  Carnegie  Hall  building,  7th  Avenue  and  5()th  Street,  and  hei-e  it 
has  its  permanent  home.  The  membership  numbers  about  ll!0.  The  meetings 
are  held  on  alternate  Thursday  evenings,  with  Saturda.r  receptions  for  ladies  in 
the  winter  season.  The  club  has  two  libraries — one  consisting  of  the  publica- 
tions of  its  members,  the  other  a  collection  of  literary  biograph.v.  lu  1893  it 
])ublished  a  suni|ituous  volume  entitled  Liber  Scnptorain,  containing  109  articles 
written  specially  for  it  by  the  membei's,  each  of  which  was  signed  by  its  author 
in  each  of  the  250  copies. 

AUTHORS,  FRENCH  SOCIETY  OF  {Societe  des  Gem  de  Lellrei<),  a.  society 
organized  1837,  es])eciallj'  for  the  protection  of  authors  in  their  rights.  At  first 
much  opposed,  it  has  grown  to  be  a  dominant  power.  Au.v  man  of  letters  is  elig- 
ible. An  elective  committee  of  2-4  is  in  control.  In  the  first  30  years  $24(5,800 
was  collected,  mostly  from  pirating  publishers.  Its  pension  fund  provides  for 
aid  in  work,  for  the  sick,  and  for  age.  The  society  publishes  a  journal,  tha 
Chro/u'fjtie,  and  also  a  bulletin  of  items  for  editors  of  literary  journals. 

AUTHORS'  GUILD,  AMERICAN,  organized  in  New  York,  1892,  under  the 
title  of  the  Association  of  American  Authors,  now  entitled  the  American  Authors' 
Guild  (under  which  name  it  was  incorporated  1895),  has  for  its  objects  the  pro- 
motion of  a  professional  si)irit.  among  authors,  and  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween authors  and  publishers  by  some  practical  means  of  securing  accurate 
returns  of  sales;  also,  to  advise  authors  as  to  the  value  of  literary  property  and 
the  different  modes  of  publishing;  to  see  that  contracts  are  drawn  so  as  to  secure 
authors' rights;  to  settle  disputes  in  these  matters  by  arbitration  or  at  law ;  to 
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secure  aiiv  reforms  needed,  as  in  copyright  and  postal  rates ;  and  in  -eneral  to 
guard  literary  property  and  advance  the  interests  of  American  authors  and  litera- 
ture All  i.ersons  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  are  eligible  to  membership.  Sur- 
plus mouevs  from  fees  or  bequests  are  to  be  held  as  a  pension  fund  for  necessitous 
members/  The  initiation  fee  is  $5;  the  annual  dues  $3;  life-membership  $50. 
The  membership  has  increased  to  about  300,  including  many  noted  writers. 
The  Guild  Hall  is  '226  West  58th  Street,  New  York  City. 

AVALON  COLLEGE,  Trenton,  Mo.,  United  Brethren ;  co-educatioual ;  had  at 
close  of  1897,  10  professors  and  instructors ;  200  students;  1,000  volumes  m  the 
library;  $50,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $5,000  in  gifts;  $8,000  in 
income;  president,  C.  J.  Kephart,  d.d. 

BABB,  Washington  Irving,  jurist,  was  born  near  Burlington,  la.,  in  1844 j 
entered  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  1860,  but  left  to  join  the  Union  army, 
1862 ;  returned  to  the  university,  1864,  and  completed  the  course ;  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  1868;  settled  in  Mount  Pleasant  to  practice ;  was- 
twice  electee^  a  district  judge,  and  was  the  unsuccessful  Democratic  candidate  for 
governor  of  "Iowa,  1895. 

BADEN,  Gkand  Ducht  of,  one  of  the  States  of  the  German  empire ;  population 
(1895)  1,725,464;  capital,  Carlsruhe;  reigning  grand  duke,  Friedrich  I.  The 
budget  is  voted  for  a  period  of  two  years;  estimates  for  1896,  revenue  79,168,591 
marks,  expenditure  86,551,695  marks;  deficiency  to  be  made  up  from  surplus  of 
former  years.  The  only  public  debt  is  that  incurred  for  railway  construction,  which 
amounted  1896  to  335,998,769  marks.  The  revenue  included  the  share  of  the  duchy 
in  the  customs  receipts  of  the  empire,  12,9S4,5."')2  marks,  and  the  expenditures,  the 
duchy's  contribution  to  the  empire,  14,229,020  marks.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
population  are  Roman  Catholic,  and  somewhat  more  than  one-third  are  Protestant. 
Education  is  general  and  compulsory.  The  elementary  schools  are  maintained 
by  the  communes,  aided  by  the  State.  At  the  end  of  1894  there  were 
2  universities;  16  gymnasia,  and  progymnasia;  19  realgj-mnasia,  realprogym- 
nasia,  oberrealschulen,  and  realschulen;  24  other  middle  schools ;  1,613  elemen- 
tary schools,  with  5,572  teachers  and  316,962  pupils;  a  technical  academy ;  and 
189  techical,  agricultural,  and  other  siiecial  schools — in  all,  1,864  institutions, 
with  7,483  teachers,  and  348,262  students  and  jiupils.  More  than  half  of  the 
area  of  the  duchy  is  now  under  cultivation.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  spelt, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  beets,  turnips,  and  potatoes;  principal  mineral  productions, 
salt  and  building  stones;  leading  manufactures,  silk  ribbons,  felt  and  straw  hats, 
brushes,  leather,  paper  and  cai-dboard,  clocks,  musical  instruments,  machinery, 
chemicals,  and  cigars.  There  are  over  900  miles  of  railway  belonging  to  the 
duchy,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  owned  by  the  State. 

BADENI,  Count  C.\simir  Felix,  Austrian  statesman,  was  born  in  Poland,  Oct. 
14,  1846 ;  received  a  university  education ;  entered  the  Austrian  civil  service ; 
became  district  chief  at  Zolkiew,  1871 ;  was  called  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior, 
1873;  appointed  governor  of  Galicia,  1888;  and  accepted  the  oiSce  of  prime 
minister  of  Austria-Hungary,  Sept.  15,  1895.  He  belongs  to  a  noble  family,  is 
conservative  in  iiolitics,  and  has  proved  himself  an  able  administrator.  In 
April,  1897,  because  of  inability  to  maintain  a  Liberal  majority  in  the  recentlj' 
elected  reichsrath,  he  resigned  with  his  cabinet;  but  the  emperor  declined  to 
accept  the  resignations,  and  tlio  ministers  remained  in  office  till  Nov.  28,  when 
they  again  resigned,  and  a  new  cabinet  was  organized  by  Baron  von  Gautsch. 
On  Sept.  25,  1897,  Count  Badeni  was  slightly  wounded  in  a  duel  with  Dr.  Wolff, 
the  German  Nationalist  leader.     See  Austhia-Hunoauy  :  Hdngaey  :  Vienna. 
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BAGIR^II,  a  sultanate  of  Central  Africa,  between  Lake  Chad,  the  Lower  Shari 
Eiver,  and  the  Sokoro  hills  west  of  Lake  Fitri,  inhabited  by  the  Barmajihe 
Mohammedan  nesiiroes.  By  the  Franco-German  agreement  of  Feb.  1,  1895,  it  was 
reserved,  with  all  the  region  east  of  the  Shari,  to  the  French  sphere  of  iuHueuce. 

BAHIA,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Brazil ;  also  the  capital  of  the  same  and  the 
second  largest  commercial  cit.v  in  the  republic;  population,  province  (ISilO) 
1,083.141;  city  (189-2)  estimated,  200, 0(H).  United  States  Consul  McDaniel 
reported  May  1,  1895,  that  general  business  showed  a  marked  improvement;  that 
building  operations  were  more  active  than  ever;  that  an  extensive  coaling  dejiot 
has  been  completed  on  land  reclaimed  from  the  sea;  and  that  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods  has  reached  larger  proportions  than  in  any  other  city  in  Brazil. 
One  stock  company  with  capital  of  $1,600,000  was  completing  a  largo  plant, 
facing  the  bay  ;  another  with  the  same  capital  was  operating  two  large  cotton  fac- 
tories and  a  boot  and  shoe  factory;  and  a  third  with  capital  of  §880,000  con- 
trolled six  factories,  with  an  annual  consumption  of  2,"i28,()00  pounds  of  raw 
cotton. 

BAILEY,  James  Montoomehy,  author  and  humorist,  known  as  "Tlie  Danbury 
News  Man,  "was  born  in'  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Sei)t.  25,  1811;  died  in  Danbury, 
Conn.,  March  4,  1894.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  i)r()prietor  of  the  Dan- 
bnrij  Xeuv,  which  he  founded  in  1870,  and  in  connection  with  which  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  humorist  was  made.  He  was  also  a  life  member  of  the  Connecticut 
Humane  Society,  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  and  tlie  Fairfield  County 
Historical  Society,  and  of  many  other  organizations  and  fraternities,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  local  Board  of  Trade. 

BATED,  Henky  iSF.vrtvn,  ph.d.  ,  d.d.  ll.d.,  educator  and  historian,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  17,  1832.  In  1894  he  contributed  to  the  MrthodiM  II,-- 
view  an  important  historical  article  on  Rrfugcc  C'hurcluv  ni  Eiujland ;  and  in 
1895  he  published  'Die  IliKjuenofg  and  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantea 
(2  vols.,  8vo),  being  the  third  in  a  sei-ies  of  works  of  which  the  earlier  were,  The 
liise  of  the  Uttyuenou  in  1'  ranee  and  The  Huguenota  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 

BAXER,  James,  English  journalist  and  author.  During  1894  he  contributed 
to  the  London  Tunes,  Tall  Mall  (Jazetle,  Morning  Tost,  and  Globe;  and  ])ublished 
Ticluresfroni  Bohemia  icith  Ten  and  J'eneit,  with  jirofuse  illustrations  (reprinted 
iu  the  Luited  States);  and  A  Forgotten  Great  Englinhman. 

BAKER,  LnciEN,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Gorham,  Fulton  county,  O.,  184G;  gradu- 
ated at  Adrian  College,  Mich.  ;  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Monroe  county,  Mich., 
18t)8;  and  has  practiced  since  in  Leavenworth,  Kan.  He  has  been  city  attorney 
and  State  senator,  and  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  county  attorney,  and  Con- 
gress, and  was  elected  L'nited  States  senator  as  a  Republican  in  1895.  He  is  a 
brother  of  John  H.  Baker,  United  States  district  judge  for  the  Indiana  district, 
and  has  been  conspicuous  in  opposing  Populism. 

BAKER  UNIVERSITY,  Baldwin,  Kan.,  Methodist  Episcopal;  co-educational; 
had  at  close  of  1897,  23  jirofessors  and  instructors;  532  students;  (5,000  volumes 
in  the  library;  S100,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $40,000  in  jiroduc- 
tive  funds;  $3,000  in  gifts;  $16,000  iu  income;  jiresident,  Lemuel  H.  Muriiu,  a.d. 

B.\KU,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Asiatic  Russia,  on  the  Caspian  Sea;  also  the 
cajiital  and  seaport  of  the  same  ;  population  (1893),  province,  785,096;  city  (1897), 
112,253.  The  i)rovince  contains  the  most  jiroductive  iietroleum  (locally 
naphtha)  oil  wells  in  the  world,  the  owners  of  which,  aided  by  the  government 
authorities,  are  now  seeking  to  control  the  oil  trade  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  to 
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exclude  the  petroleum  production  of  the  United  States.  In  October,  1895, 
negotiations  were  pending  between  Russia  and  Italy  for  a  commercial  treaty 
under  which  Italy  -would  adopt  a  preferential  tariff  on  Russian  petroleum.  To 
meet  the  competition  of  the  United  States,  the  Russians  are  reducing  expenses 
and  figuring  closel.y,  and  the  railways  are  aiding  them  by  low  transportation 
rates.  Between  Aug.  12  and  Sept.  12,  1895,  there  were  shipped  from  Baku  by 
rail  alone  11,386  cistern  carloads  of  oil.  Russian  crude  oil  only  yields  30  per 
cent,  of  refined  oil,  against  90  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  American.  At  Baku  the 
oil  is  estimated  and  sold  by  weight,  the  unit  being  the  pood,  or  3G,112  i)ounds. 

BALDWIN,  James  Mark,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  psychologist,  was  born  in  Columbia, 
S.  C,  Jan.  12,  1861.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton  College  and  the  universities 
of  Leipsic  and  Berlin ;  became  instructor  in  French  and  German  at  Princeton 
College  in  1886,  professor  of  philosophy  in  Lake  Forest  Uuiversit.v  in  1887,  and 
in  Toronto  University'  in  1889;  and  has  been  professor  of  i)sychology  at  Princeton 
since  1893.  He  contributed  many  articles  to  the  revised  edition  of  Johntion's 
Universal  Cyclopedia  in  1894-5,  and  among  his  recent  publications  are  Mental 
Development  in  the  Child  and  the  Race;  Methods  and  Processes  (1895),  and 
Social  Interpretations  of  the  Principles  of  Mental  Development  (1897).  The 
latter  is  substantially  the  work  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Science  and  Letters  of  Denmark,  in  a  competition  for  the 
best  work  on  a  general  question  in  social  ethics. 

BALDWIN  UNrV'ERSITY,  Berea,  Ohio,  Methodist  Episcopal;  co-educational; 
had  at  close  of  1897,  18  professors  and  instructors ;  322  students;  5,000  volumes 
in  the  library;  §131,565  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  §5,000  in  scientific 
apparatus;  $126,000  in  productive  funds;  §9,000  in  income;  president,  Millard 
F.  Warner,  d.d. 

BALFOUR,  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  James,  p.c,  ll.d.,  d.c.l.,  f.r.s.,  statesman  and 
author,  was  born  July  25,  1848.  In  1894  he  contributed  to  the  International 
Journal  of  Ethics  an  article  on  Ahiiiralism  and  Ethics;  and  in  1895  he  published 
in  London  and  New  York  The  Foundations  of  Belief.  He  became  first  loixl  of  the 
treasury  autl  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  June,  1895. 

BALFOUR,  Gerald  William,  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  was  born  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  1853 ;  brother  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  and  nephew 
of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; 
private  secretary  to  his  brother  when  president  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
1885;  M.  P.  for  the  central  division  of  Leeds  since  1885;  married  a  daughter  of 
the  1st  Earl  of  Lytton,  1887 ;  and  member  of  the  Labor  Commission,  1891.  On 
the  accession  of  the  conservative  ministry  under  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  June 
25,  1895,  he  was  appointed  chief  secretary  for  L-eland,  a  post  held  bv  his  brother, 
1887-91. 

BALL,  Sir  Robert  Stawell,  ll.d.,  f.  r.  s.,  astronomer,  was  born  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  July  1,  1840.  He  furnished  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  lieports  in 
1894  i)apers  entitled:  Atoms  and  Sunbeams,  and  Wanderings  of  the  North  Pole; 
and  published  in  1894  Tin-  Stori/  of  the  Sun;  and  in  1895,  An  Atlas  of  .Istronomij. 

]}AIiLANTYNE,  Robert  Michael,  author,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
and  in  1825;  died  in  Rome,  Italy,  Feb.  8,  1894.  He  iiroduced  62  stories  in  74 
volumes,  among  them  The  Coral  Island;  The  World  of  Ice;  Ungaca:  The  Dog 
Crusoe,  and  The  Young  Fur  Traders.  He  was  also  an  accomplished  watercolor 
artist. 
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BALLOT  EEFOKM.  Li  1895,  every  State  iu  the  United  States,  excepting 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  North  Cai-'oliua,  and  South  Carolina,  had  adopted  some  re- 
formed plan  of  ballotint?,  based  on  the  Australian  system  and  moditied  to  suit 
local  conditions.  The  iirst  States  that  adopted  a  refoi-med  plan  were  Massachu- 
setts, for  the  whole  State,  and  Kentucky,  for  the  city  of  Louisville,  both  in  1888. 
Subsetiuent  experience  and  legislation  have  led  to  a  variety  iu  the  forms  of  the 
ballot  which  iu  brief  are:  (1)  iu  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  there  is  a  sei)arate 
ballot  for  each  party  ticket,  and  i)asters  are  allowed;  (2)  iu  all  other  States  which 
have  reformed  their  ballot  system,  there  is  a,  singe  ballot,  usually  called  a 
"blanket"  ballot,  because  of  its  size,  on  which  the  voter  indicates  his  choice — 
for  a  straight  vote — -by  marking  a  cross  in  the  circle  at  the  head  of  the  column 
containing  the  nominees  of  his  yiarty,  and  for  a  scattered  or  split  vote,  by  making 
a  cross  in  the  space  before  the  desired  name.  Two  forms  of  the  single  ballot  are 
iu  use:  (a)  one,  following  the  Australian  plan,  iu  which  the  titles  of  the  offices 
are  arranged  aliihabetically,  the  names  of  the  candidates  and  of  the  party  follow- 
ing; (b)  one  which  groups  all  names  and  offices  by  parties.  In  the  New  York 
State  election,  in  November,  1895,  the  single  ballot  had  ten  columns,  one  for  each 
organization  that  had  made  regular  nominations,  and  another  column  containing 
onl.v  the  titles  of  the  offices  to  be  filled,  with  a  space  on  the  left  to  indicate  the 
choice  by  making  a  cross,  and  a  space  beneath  the  title  of  office,  in  which  the 
voter  could  write  the  name  of  any  person  for  whom  he  desired  to  vote,  whose 
name  was  not  printed  in  any  of  the  part.v  columns  of  the  ballot.  This  ballot  was 
the  largest  that  has  ever  been  used.  Each  of  the  ten  columns  was  headed  b.v  a 
registered  i)arty  emblem,  tlie  circle  in  which  to  indicate  the  choice  for  a  straight 
vote,  and  the  name  of  the  party  organization;  and  the  j)arties  making  full  nomi- 
nations had  nineteen  names.  For  several  days  prior  to  the  election  each  of  the 
large  parties  had  "voting  schools,"  in  which  voters  were  instructed  in  the  man- 
ner of  voting  the  ballot.  All  of  the  old-time  "scratching"  of  ballots  is  avoided 
in  each  variety  of  the  reformed  methods. 

A  newer  feature  of  ballot  reform  is  the  substitution  for  the  ballot  i>aper, 
which  is  folded  and  deposited  by, hand,  of  voting  machines,  which  are  contri- 
ances  that  both  record  the  votes  and  count  them,  enabling  inspectors  to  see  at  any 
moment  how  man.v  votes  have  been  cast  and  for  whom.  No  machine  has  as  .vet 
(1898)  come  into  general  use,  but  several  States  have  authorized  their  employ- 
ment, and  others  have  referred  the  question  of  their  adoption  to  local  option. 
Three  varieties  of  the  voting  machine  have  been  legall.v  sautioned:  (1)  the  Myers, 
in  which  the  single  ballot  is  jilaced  in  a  frame  having  a  push-knob  for  each 
candidate,  the  voter  indicating  his  choice  b.v  pushing  the  knob  oiiposite  his 
candidate's  name,  when  the  machine  indicates  the  vote  on  a  dial  at  the  liack  of 
the  fi'ame,  and  locks  the  knobs  of  all  other  candidates  for  the  same  office  (before 
a  second  voter  is  rcad.v.  all  knobs  are  unlocked);  (2)  the  McTamnjan.v,  which 
contains  on  its  face  a  slot  for  each  office,  beneath  which  is  a  card  bearing  the 
names  of  the  candidates  for  the  office  seen  through  the  slot,  the  voter's  choice 
being  indicated  by  turning  a  wheel  till  the  name  of  his  candidate  appears,  when 
he  iiushes  a  knob  which  punctures  the  tall.v -sheet ;  and  (S)  the  llhines,  iu  which 
the  names  are  arranged  as  in  the  M.vers  b.v  parties  and  offices,  slip  names  are 
inserted  in  the  push  buttons,  and  separate  tally-sheets  for  each  candidate  with 
vertical  serial  numbers  are  jilaced  beueath  the  face,  the  voter  pushing  a  button 
which  places  a  jmnch  in  such  a  jiosition  for  each  name  that  wlien  the  lid  of  the 
machine  is  closed  the  next  number  on  each  tally-sheet  is  punctured. 
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BALTIC  AND  NORTH  SEA  CANAL,  an  important  waterway  extending 
from  Kiel,  on  Kiel  Bay,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  61  miles  south- 
westerly across  Schleswig-Holstein  toBrunsbuttel  on  the  Elbe,  near  its  debouchure 
into  the  North  Sea.  It  is  200  feet  wide  and  28  deep,  to  give  passage  to  the 
largest  ships.  It  was  constructed  by  an  aiipropriation  by  the  German  Imperial 
Government  amounting  to  §25,000,000,  aud  by  the  Prussian  Government  of 
$12,500,000,  aud  was  officially  opened  Sept.  29,  1894.  The  work  was,  however, 
far  from  complete  at  that  time,  and  the  great  naval  celebration  of  the  oiieniug 
was  not  till  June,  1895.  June  19  the  emperor  and  suite  arrived  at  Hamburg, 
where,  at  a  civic  bancpiet,  he  declared  that  the  great  work  was  in  the  interests  of 
peace,  not  war.  June  20  the  emperor's  yacht  Holirnzollern  entered  the  canal 
from  the  North  Sea,  and  was  followed  through  by  twenty-three  vessels  of  differ- 
ent nations.  June  21  the  emperor  laid  the  ke.vstone  of  the  canal  at  Kiel,  which 
will  form  the  jiedestal  of  a  statue  of  the  emperor  William  I.,  under  whom  the 
work  was  begun.  June  22  there  were  maneuvers  of  the  German  fleet  in  Kiel  Bay. 
More  than  80  warships  of  different  nations  took  part  in  the  celebration,  of  which 
there  were  from  Germany  30,  Sweden  aud  Norway  11,  Great  Britain  11,  Denmark 
6,  the  United  States  1,  Austria-Hungary  i,  Russia  3,  France  3,  Spain  3,  the 
Netherlands  2,  Koumauia  2,  Portugal  1,  and  Turkey  1.  An  important  feature  of 
the  canal  is  the  bridges  by  which  it  is  crossed.  Four  lines  of  railway  pass  over 
these,  and  two  of  them  over  fixed  bridges  so  high  that  full-masted  vessels  may 
pass  beneath  with  only  the  lowering  of  the  royal  mast,  the  height  being  137  ft., 
9|  inches.  These  two  bridges  have  an  arched  span  of  511  ft.,  the  longest  in. 
Germany.  The  other  railways  pass  by  swing  bridges  with  the  pivot  in  the  canal 
bank.  The  registered  tonnage  of  the  traffic  between  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic  was  estimated  for  1S95  at  18,521,212  tons,  having  increased  about  50  per 
cent,  since  1880.  It  is  believed  that  the  saving  per  ton  for  vessels  taking  the 
canal  route  will  average  25  cents.  The  toll  rates  have  been  fixed  so  low  as  to  pay 
but  a  small  interest  on  the  cost  of  construction. 

BALTIMORE,  city,  port  of  entry,  co-extensive  with  Baltimore  City  countv,  Md. ; 
population  (1890)  434,439;  (1896)  estimated  500,000.  Mayor  Latrobe  reported 
Jan.  1,  1895,  cash  balance  Dec.  31,  1893,  $572,381.54;  receipts  from  all  sources 
1894,  $12,914,068,98— total,  $13,486,4.50.52;  expenditures  1894,  $13,217,503.86 
—balance  Dec.  31,  1894,  $2(;s,946.66.  The  debt  Jan.  1,  1895,  was  $31,126,626 
(including  water  debt  $6,576,50(1);  sinking  funds  and  other  assets  $6,733,246; 
net  debt  $24,393,380.  The  annual  report  of  the  city  register,  issued  in  1898, 
showed  that  the  debt  was  increased  by  $2,648,558.52  during  1897.  The 
debt  was  figured  to  be  $36,150,576.95.  Stock  of  the  various  loans  sold 
during  the  year  was:  Funding,  193(!,  entire  loan,  $1,453,300;-  six-million 
loan  of  1940,  $534,400;  four-milliou  loan  of  1945,  $665,400.  This  shows  a 
total  gross  increase  of  $2,653,100  in  the  debt,  but  stock  amounting  to 
$4,541.48  was  redeemed  during  the  year.  The  report  also  showed  that  the 
unissued  stock  of  the  $('),000,()UO  loan  amounted  to  $725,600,  and  that  of  the 
$4, 000, 000  loan  to  $2, 579, .500.  The  $5,000,000  loan  has  practically  been  ex- 
hausted. The  general  fiind,  however,  owed  it  $28,653.04,  and  $44,008.76  was 
due  to  the  $6,000,000  loan.  The  $4,000,000  loan,  from  which  comes  the  money 
to  extend  the  water  suiijily,  on  the  othei-  hand,  owed  the  general  fund  $31,478.81. 
The  sinking  funds  held  by  the  finance  commissioners  were  increased  in  1897  by 
$852,526.91.  The  total  of  these  funds  was  $4,376,398.48.  The  net  floating  debt 
at  the  beginning  of  1898  was  not  much  over  $200,000,  if  that  high.  The  assessed 
valuations  for  taxati(m   Jan.  1,  1895,   were:  Real   estate  $244,775,740,    personal 
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$75,04r.,7;i7— totiil,  SS20,722,477;  and  in  18!)G:  Real,  <!24(;,137,2.49;  jiersonal, 
$79,007.139— total,  $825,74-4,388,  with  tax  rate  $21.77  per  $1,000.  There  were 
179  jmblic  s(thools,  of  which  l(i5  were  clay  schools,  with  1,5.57  teachers  and 
59,808  enrolled  pupils,  and  ()9  nit?ht  school  teachers  and  2,215  pupils,  besides  30 
special  teachers  for  all  the  schools.  The  estimate  for  current  expenses  of  the 
schools  1895  was  $1,210,590.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30,  1897,  the  im- 
ports of  merchandise  aggregated  in  value  $11,371,193,  and  the  exports  $85,()92.- 
G51,  a  decrease  in  a  .year  of  $2,105,437  in  imports,  and  an  increase  of  $19,293,74(5 
iu  exports.  The  clearances  were  147  sailing  vessels  of  58,(i73  tons  and  488  steam 
vessels  of  918,503  tons,  and  the  entrances,  141  sailing  vessels  of  5(;,19()  tons  and 
329  steam  vessels  of  577,439  tons.  In  1895  there  were  23  national  banks  (cai)ital 
$13,32(),950),  G  State  banks  (capital  $1,123,500),  2  trust  and  deposit  companies 
(capital  $1,500,000),  a  fidelity  and  trust  comi)any,  and  19  private  banking-houses. 
There  were  over  250  miles  of  cable  and  trolly  railwa.v  lines,  comprising  a  rapid 
transit  equipment  representing  an  investment  of  over  $20,000,000.  A  tax  on  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  street  railwiiy  companies,  amounting  in  1895  to  $250,000, 
furnishes  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  public  park  system,  for  which  the  city  has  a 
world-wide  reputation,  and  of  acquiring  new  tracts.  An  additional  park  of  over 
400  acres  was  acquired  1895,  at  a  cost  of  $710,000,  which  will  also  be  paid  for 
from  this  tax.  The  new  park  is  the  old  Clifton  estate  of  Johns  Hopkins.  In  1897 
Baltimore  had  78  periodicals,  of  which  9  were  dail.v,  1  semi-weekly,  33  weekly, 
1  semi-monthly,  29  monthly,  1  bi-niouthl.v  and  4  (luarterlj'. 

BALUCHISTAN,  a  country  in  southern  Central  Asia,  bordering  on  Afghani- 
stan, British  India,  and  Persia;  comprising  Independent  Baluchistan,  Quetta  and 
the  Bolan  (administered  b.v  the  British  government),  British  Baluchistan,  and 
the  territory  of  some  Afghan  and  Baluch  tribes  on  the  border  of  India;  total 
area,  about  130,000  square  miles;  population  of  Independent  and  British  Balu- 
chistan, about  500,000;  seat  of  administration,  Quetta;  Khan,  Mir  ^lahmoud. 
Since  1893,  when  Khudadad  Khan,  found  guilty  of  having  murdered  his  minister 
and  other  subjet^ts,  was  jjermitted  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son,  Mir  Mahmoud, 
the  region  has  been  quite  pacific.  Sei'ious  trouble  was  threatened  earl.v  in  1894; 
but  the  firmness  of  the  new  khan  ovfercame  it.  He  has  given  evidence  of  a  desire 
to  cultivate  close  relations  with  the  British,  and  has  offered  to  e(iui])  an<l  main- 
tain at  his  own  expense  a  military  force  which  shall  he  at  all  times  at  the  <lis]iosal 
of  the  British  Indian  government.  The  Bolan  and  Sind-Pishin  railwa.vs  are 
under  the  control  of  the  British ;  surveys  have  been  made  for  a  railwa.v  from 
Karaclii  to  the  fortified  (dty  of  Quetta,  passing  through  Khelat,  the  largest  city ; 
and  a  sul)mariue  cable  has  been  laid  from  Karachi  to  the  Persian  gulf,  touching 
at  Gwadar,  whence  a  telegraph  line  has  been  extended  to  Quetta.  In  1894  the 
imports  at  Lus  Bela  and  Khelat  aggregated  51,500Rx  (about  $113,300),  and  the 
exports  112,800  Bx  (about  $248,100),  the  entire  trade  being  with  British  India.  In 
August,  1897,  three  of  the  i)rincipal  chiefs  were  arrested  at  Quetta,  on  suspicion 
of  disaffection  to  the  government,  and  to  prevent  their  joining  in  the  uprising  along 
the  Indian  frontier.      See  ABDnBK.\HMA\N  Kahn  :  Afoh.\nistan  :  India,  Burnsn. 

BAMBEIlCi,  city  in  Bavaria,  Upper  Fraucouia,  Germany  ;  noted  for  its  manu- 
factures of  porcelain  and  jewelry;  population  (1895)  38,949.  The  princii)al 
articles  of  export  to  the  United  States  are,  iu  order  of  value,  baskets  and  basket- 
ware;  china,  glass,  porcelain,  stone  and  earthenware;  wine,  brandy,  beer  and 
liquors ;  and  hops. 

BAELEY.     See  AGRicuLTnEE. 


^0  BANCROFl'. 

BANCROFT,  Hubert  Howe,  historian,  was  born  at  Granville,  O.,  May  5,  1832. 
He  published  in  1894,  separately  in  Spanish  and  English,  Be>ii>arcf>i  and  Dcrelop- 
mienf,  of  Mexico,  and  in  1896  offered  to  sell  his  great  library  on  Pacific  coast 
history,  valued  at  $500,000,  to  the  New  York  Public  Library  for  $300,000. 

BANGKOK,  city,  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam;  population  (1894)  estimated 
600,000,  chiefly  Chinese.  U.  S.  Minister  Barrett  reported  July  8  1895,  that  the 
city  was  one  of  many  Oriental  ports  that  would  furnish  ample  cargoes  for  United 
States  merchantmen  should  our  shi])piug  interests  ever  regain  their  former 
hold  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  that  the  British,  French  and  Germans  were 
striving  vigorously  to  control  the  Siamese  carrying  trade,  all  of  which  centers 
in  Bangkok.  During  the  calendar  year  1894,  516  vessels  entered  the  port,  not 
one  from  the  United  States.  Great  Britain  had  the  majority,  371,  and  Germany 
was  second  with  62.  The  total  tonnage  was  414,583.  Of  the  total  value  of 
cargoes  brought  into  port  by  412  vessels,  $17,083,456,  English  vessels  carried 
$14,787,742,  or  about  80  per  cent.  At  jiresent  the  foreign  trade  is  principally 
with  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  the  British  Shan  States,  and  Yunnan. 

BANGOR,  city,  port  of  entr.v,  capital  of  Penobscot  couut.v.  Me.  ;  population 
(1890)  19,103;  (1897)  estimated,  23,000.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1897,  the  imports  of  merchandise  aggregated  in  value  $1,094,912,  and  exports, 
$1,303,911.  The  assessed  valuations  1896  were:  Real,  $9,504,233,  personal 
$4,157,225— total,  $13,661,458;  tax  rate  $27.50  per  $1,000;  total  debt  March  1, 
18S)7,  $1,798,906  (including  water  debt  $500,000  and  floating  $17,500) ;  sinking 
fund  $1,483,721;  net  debt  $315,185.  In  1897  there  were  5  national  banks,  2 
savings  banks,  a  trust  and  banking  comi)auy,  a  private  bank,  an  electric  street 
railway  extending  to  Brewer,  and  3  daily,  4  weekly,  and  2  monthly  periodicals. 

BANGS,  John  Kendrick,  journalist  and  author,  was  born  in  Yonkers,N.Y.,in  1862  ; 
was  graduated  at  Columbia  College  and  its  law  school ;  gave  up  the  intention  to 
practice  law  for  journalism  ;  and  has  become  widely  known  as  a  humorist.  In  1894 
he  was  the  unsuccessful  Democratic  candidate  for  mayor  of  Yonkers.  His  publi- 
cations include  Three  Weeks  in  Folitics  and  The  Water  Ghost  and  Othem  (1894); 
The  Idiot  and  3Ir.  Bonaparte  of  Corsica  (1895);  Hie  Bicyclers  and  Tliree  Other 
Farces,  and  A  House-Boat  on  the  Stijx  (1896) ;  A  Rebellious  Heroine  and  The 
Pursuit  of  the  House-Boat  (1897),  etc.  He  has  lectured  for  charity  on  The 
Evolution  of  the  Humorist  from  Adam  to  Nye. 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND,  established  in  1694;  has  ordinary  banking  and  issue 
departments,  wholly  separate  but  under  the  same  management ;  amount  of  notes 
issued  limited  to  value  of  metallic  securities.  On  Oct.  28,  1897,  the  circulation 
rested  on  the  following  security:  Gold  and  bullion,  £29,644,045;  government 
debt,  £11,015,100;  other  securities,  £5,784,900— total  issues,  £46,444,045.  The 
banking  department  reported  capital,  £14,553,000;  surplus,  £3,158,898;  deposits, 
£44,903,657  ;  other  liabilities,  £141,371— total  liabilities.,  £62,756,926.  The  assets 
comprised:  Government  securities,  £12,723,657;  other  securities,  £28,575,153; 
notes,  £19,173,990;  coin,  £2,284,126— total,  £62,756,926.  The  metallic  reserve 
and  securities  of  the  issues  department  are  not  subject  to  the  other  liabilities  of 
the  bank.  Notes  may  be  issued  on  silver  bullion  to  the  extent  of  one-tifth  of  its 
metallic  reserve.      See  Banking  Systems,  Foreign. 

United  Kingdom. — The  government  owes  the  bank  £11,015,100,  on  which  it 
pays  2|  per  cent,  interest  till  April  5,  1903.  After  that  date  it  will  pay  2^  per 
cent.,  unless  the  bank  has  given  six  months'  notice  declining  to  accept  that  rate; 
in  which  case  the  debt  may  be  paid  off  without  further  notice,  and  until  payment 
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the  interest  will  remain  2^.  At  the  half-yearly  general  court  of  the  directors 
anil  company,  March  15,  18!)4,  it  was  announced  that  the  chief  cashier,  Mr.  May, 
had  been  guilty  of  grave  irregularities,  and  had  been  obliged  to  resign.  To 
meet  all  i)ossible  loss  fiSO, ()()()  had  l)een  set  aside.  At  the  half-yearly  general 
court  following,  Sept.  Vi,  it  was  anuoniicod  that  the  net  profits  for  tlie  half-year 
were  £587,4:"2!),  as  against  CViii't ,\)0i  tor  the  previous  half-year;  and  a  half-year's 
dividend  of  £4  |ier  cent.,  interest  and  profits,  was  made,  as  against  t-i  10s.  per 
cent.,  for  the  previous  half-year.  The  leading  cause  of  the  diminished  i)rofits 
was  said  to  be  due,  not  to  any  fresh  losses,  nor  any  necessity  to  increase  the 
provision  to  cover  losses,  but  to  an  unprecedented  accumulation  of  the  reserves  in 
the  hands  of  the  bank,  and  the  very  low  value  of  money  during  the  period.  In 
March,  18!)i,  the  liabilities  on  the  Baring  li(iuidation  amounted  to  t;3,5;i7,(!()7,  of 
which  the  debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  England  was  i;^, 450, 000.  During  the  subse- 
ciuent  half-.year  the  liabilities  were  reduced  to  £2,481,985,  and  the  debt  due  the 
bank  to  1:2, 409, 000;  and  Nov.  21,  1894,  the  li<iuidation  was  finally  closed,  the 
remaining  securities,  valued  at  about  X'2,000,000  being  transferred  by  the  bank 
to  !i  syndicate  which  relieved  the  bank  of  further  responsibility. 

JUNKING  SYSTEMS,  Foreign-.  In  1895  the  United  States  comi.troller  of 
the  currency,  aided  by  the  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  consuls  of  the  United 
States,  undertook  to  gather  information  concerning  foreign  banking  systems. 
l{e))lies  were  received  from  23  countries,  those  from  21  giving  in  detail  the  infor- 
mation desired.  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  foreign  methods  thus 
ascertained  : 

llcliiiinn. — Kinds :.  Banque  Nationale,  commercial  and  co-oi)erative  banks, 
mortgage  companies.  All  banks  except  Banque  Nationale  may  allow  interest;  no 
legal  i>rovisions  governing  deposits;  no  official  approval  of  plan  of  organization; 
liranch  banks  permitted;  license  fee  based  on  earnings  required  except  from 
Biuique  Nationale,  which  is  taxed  on  its  circulation,  limited  to  three  times  its 
coin  reserve  and  guaranteed  by  available  assets.  The  State  is  not  a  shareholder 
in  any  bank.     Annual  statements  required  of  some  banks ;  monthly  of  others. 

Canada. — Kinds:  Government  aqd  i)Ostal  savings  banks,  commercial  banks, 
mortgage  companies,  private  bankers.  A  special  act  of  parliament,  proof  of  con- 
tribution of  capital,  and  treasury  board  aiqjroval  of  organization  required; 
management  by  directors;  in  nearly  all  cases  double  liability  imposed  ou 
shareholders  for  claims;  no  government  examinations;  monthly  reports  and 
si)ecial  ones  when  called  for;  no  reserve  required;  loans  not  allowed  ou  bank 
stock,  real  estate,  nor  completed  ships;  branch  banks  i)ermitted;  government 
not  a  shareholder;  in  insolvency,  bank  notes  are  first  lien  on  assets.  Dominion 
and  provincial  claims  second,  depositors  third ;  in  general,  banks  issue  circulat- 
ing notes  eciual  to  paid-up  capital,  and  accumulate  a  redemption  fund ;  smallest 
deuoniiiuition  $5. 

('hik. — Kinds:  Banks  of  issue  and  mortgage  banks.  Compliance  with  civil 
and  commercial  code  ai>i)lying  to  joint-stock  companies,  capital  stock  partly  jiaid, 
articles  of  association  tiled  with  public  officers  and  jmblished  in  newspapers,  and 
approval  of  the  jiresident  of  the  republic  required  ;  mortgage  banks  have  managers 
appointed  b.v  president  of  republic;  directors  responsible  for  obligations  con- 
tracted in  their  time;  shareholders  liable  for  amount  of  stock  held;  banks  of 
issue  report  monthly  to  the  minister  of  finance,  others  tile  reports  annually; 
branch  banks  i)ermitted;  government  not  a  shareholder;  no  taxes  for  banking 
privileges;    general   insolvency   laws  applicable   to   all   banks;  circulating  notes 
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canuot  exceed  150  per  cent,  of  stock,  and  are  guaranteed  by  deposit  of  securities 
in  the  mint. 

China. — Kinds:  No  incorporated  banks,  foreign  banks,  private  banks.  Eeport 
of  organization  to  local  officials  and  their  approval  required ;  government  not  a 
shareholder;  branch  banks  permitted ;  interest  allowed  on  deposits;  no  taxes  im- 
posed for  privileges;  no  report  of  condition  required ;  all  banks  expected  to  aid 
the  government  with  loans  and  subsidies,  circulation  unrestricted;  no  jirovisions 
for  redeeming  bank  notes  ;  government  money  deposited  in  banks ;  banks  guaran- 
tee customers'  paper  and  issue  letters  of  credit ;  a  private  bank  in  each  province 
acts  as  a  government  treasury  and  receives  taxes. 

Denmark. — Kinds:  National  Bank  of  Copenhagen,  and  private  and  savings 
banks.  National  bank  established  by  special  act ;  capital  provided  by  taxes  on 
real  estate,  shareholders  owning  stock  equal  to  their  taxes ;  private  banks  required 
to  notity  public  officers  of  formation  and  file  by-laws;  savings  banks  organize 
under  a  special  act  and  by-laws  must  be  sanctioned  b.v  the  king ;  shareholders 
(excepting  savings  banks)  liable  for  amount  for  stock  held;  monthly  and  annual 
reports  required  of  all ;  the  National  Bank  must  keep  a  cash  reserve  of  2.5  per 
cent,  in  coin  of  its  circulation ;  deposits  received  and  interest  jiaid  by  all ;  the 
National  Bank  alone  permitted  to  issue  national  bank  notes,  secured  hy  metal 
reserve  and  other  securities. 

Ecuador. — Kinds:  Commercial  banks  and  mortgage  companies.  Government 
officials  determine  when  retiuiremeuts  are  complied  with ;  40  per  cent,  of  capital 
required  for  starting ;  shareholders  liable  for  amount  of  stock  held  ;  branch  banks 
permitted ;  government  not  a  shareholder ;  tax  imposed  on  circulation ;  matters 
of  loans,  securities,  cash  reserve,  and  surplus  fund  left  to  directors;  government 
calls  for  reports  on  condition  and  makes  examinations  when  advisable. 

France. — Kinds:  Bank  of  France,  commercial,  xiroviucial,  and  colonial  banks. 
Tlie  Bank  of  France  is  chartered  by  the  Chambers,  has  capital  of  182,. 500, 000  fr. 
($;}(), 500, 000),  is  managed  by  a  governor,  2  deputy  governors,  15  councilors,  and 
'.i  inspectors,  and  makes  weekly,  semi-annual,  and  annual  reports;  shareholders 
liable  for  amount  of  investment;  loans  i-estricted  to  80  per  cent,  on  government 
securities  and  75  per  cent,  on  others;  legal  reserve  fund  10,000,000  fr. 
(§2,000,000)  beside  real  estate  for  banking  purposes;  surplus  fund  provided  for; 
deposits  (smallest  500  fr. )  payable  at  sight  without  interest  at  the  bank  or  any 
branch;  government  not  a  shareholder;  branch  banks  compulsory;  banks  taxed 
4  per  cent,  on  dividends  and  render  special  services;  notes  payable  in  coin  and 
redeemed  in  gold;  circulation  authorized  to  extent  of  4,000,000,000  fr.  (!*800 - 
000,000). 

(leriiianij. — Kinds:  Imjjerial  Bank,  commercial  and  circulation  banks,  and 
mortgage  companies.  The  Imperial  Bank  is  organized  under  a  special  statute,  is 
governed  by  directors  under  the  chancellor  of  the  empire,  and  supervised  by  live 
bank  curators.  The  government  shares  the  profits  of  this  bank,  which  must  not 
pay  interest  on  more  than  its  cajiital  and  reserve.  Circulation  banks  organize 
under  a  special  statute,  conimercial  banks  by  making  an  entry  in  the  commercial 
register,  and  mortgage  banks  under  grants  by  the  different  States ;  certification 
of  compliance  with  law  made  by  the  chancellor  or  federal  council  for  banks  of 
issue,  the  State  governments  for  mortgage  companies,  and  the  commercial  court 
for  commercial  banks;  imperial  law  fixes  the  capital  of  banks  of  issue  and 
bank  stiitutes  that  of  other  banks;  banks  of  issue  make  weekly  and  annual  rejiorts, 
others  annual;  shareholders  of  all  are  liable  to  full-paid  stock  held;  the  Imperial 
Bank   has  no  restrictions  as  to  loams,  others  have ;  cash  reserve  of  one-third  of 
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circulation  requireil ;  brauc-h  banks  permitted;  no  tax  for  granting  bank  charter; 
the  States  share  in  profits  of  banks  of  issue ;  insolvency  governed  by  general 
bankruptcy  law ;  redemjition  of  notes  secured  by  one-third  cash  or  bullion  and 
remainder  by  discounts  i>ayable  in  three  months, -nitb  at  least  two  solvent  sureties. 

Guatemala. — Kinds:  Commercial  banks  and  banks  of  circulation.  All  regula- 
tions for  transaction  of  business  must  be  tiled  and  api]roved  by  the  government; 
semi-annual  rejtorts  reiiuired;  government  experts  examine;  subject  of  loans  left 
to  directors;  cash  reserve  of  two-thirds  circulation  re(iuired  of  some  banks,  none 
for  others;  accumulation  of  surjilus  fund  optional  with  directors;  interest  gener- 
all.v  allowed  on  time  deposits;  branch  banks  jiermitted;  government  not  a  share- 
holder; no  tax  for  privileges;  unlimited  aminmt  of  notes  of  issue  allowed,  but 
sutiicicnt  funds  must  be  held  for  their  redemption. 

JJaiti. — Kinds:  National  Bank  of  Haiti  and  private  banks.  Special  statutes 
regulate  organization  and  management;  government  not  a  shai-eholder;  deposits 
of  Haitian  currency  and  United  States  gold  received  without  interest ;  branch 
banks  jiermitted ;  monthly  rei'orts;  no  tax  for  banking  privileges;  bank  is  fiscal 
agent  of  government;  private  bankers  pay  a  foreigner's  license;  national  bank 
onl.v  issues  currcucj',  redeemed  in  United  States  gold. 

Batrau. — Kinds:  Postal  savings  and  ])rivate.  A  license  fee  and  filing  of  list  of 
shareholders  required ;  savings  banks  onl.v  pay  interest,  5  per  cent.  ;  government 
not  a  shareholder ;  branch  banks  permitted ;  no  bank  notes  issued ;  insolvent  banks 
treated  as  other  insolvents. 

JI2I1/. — Kinds:  Banks  of  issue  only  reported  on;  re<iuiremetits  established  b.v 
h'.w;  no  officer's  duty  to  determine  comi)liance;  capital  must  be  currency  or  gold 
ingots  held  in  bank ;  members  of  parliament  cannot  be  bank  managers ;  general 
sujiervisiou  by  ministry  of  agriculture,  industry  and  commerce,  and  the  treasury 
department ;  extraordinary  examinations  made  every  two  yeai's ;  Bank  of  Italy 
cannot  loan  on  its  own  shares;  real  estate  mortgages  taken  only  for  doubtful 
debts  and  disposed  of  within  three  years;  government  not  a  shareholder;  branch 
banks  permitted ;  tax  on  circulation  in  excess  of  capital ;  notes  redeemed  in  cur- 
rency; security  for  circulation  currency  or  gold  ingots  equal  to  capital. 

Netherlands. — Kinds:  Bank  of  Netherlands  and  private  banks;  royal  sanction 
and  deed  of  foundation  tiled  are  reciuired  to  start ;  government  not  a  shareholder, 
but  shares  in  profits  of  the  Bank  of  Nethei'lands,  which  alone  issues  circulation ; 
branch  banks  permitted ;  weekly  balances  and  annual  reports  required ;  no  provi- 
sion as  to  shareholders'  liability. 

Paraguaij. — Kinds:  Government,  commercial,  and  i>rivato.  Formal  aiii)lication 
and  tiling  of  articles  of  association  required ;  no  general  provisions  regarding 
capital;  some  banks  have  government  privileges  by  special  arrangement;  annual 
reports  published  and  distributed  among  shareholders;  no  restrictions  regarding 
deposits ;  interest  paid  generally ;  branch  banks  permitted ;  private  banks  pay 
annual  licen.se  of  about  $170  in  gold ;  circulating  notes  redeemed  through  the 
custom-house. 

Peru. — Kinds:  Commercial  banks  and  loan  companies.  Municipal  officers 
determine  compliance  with  law;  government  not  a  shareholder;  branch  banks 
I)crmitted;  shareholders  liable  for  amount  of  investment;  tax  of  5  percent,  on 
net  profits;  interest  allowed;  monthly  and  semi-annual  rejxirts. 

Portwjal. — Kinds:  Bank  of  Portugal  and  commercial  banks.  Consent  of  gov- 
ernment necessary  to  start;  capital  must  be  fully  i>aid  in;  shareholders  liable  for 
amount  of  investment;  Bank  of  Portugal  managed  by  a  governor,  10  directors, 
and   fiscal   board   of  7 ;  reports  weekly,  other  banks  monthly ;  restricted  interest 
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allowed  ;  government  not  a  sharebokler ;  branch  banks  permitted ;  insolvent  banks 
administered  by  government  commissioner;  Bank  of  Portugal  only  issues  circu- 
lation ;  no  provision  tor  redemption. 

Eustiia. — Kinds:  Imperial  Bank,  commercial  and  discount  banks,  savings  and 
co-operative  banks,  loan  and  mortgage  companies.  Banks  are  chartered  on  certifi- 
cate of  minister  of  finance  on  compliance  with  law;  special  requirements  regard- 
ing capital  for  each  bank ;  shareholders  elect  council  of  administration,  and  are 
liable  for  amount  of  investment ;  monthly  reports  to  minister  of  finance  and  ex- 
aminations by  public  officers;  deposits  limited  by  charters;  interest  payments 
optional ;  government  not  interested  in  banks  excepting  the  Imperial,  a  part  of 
the  treasury  department ;  branch  banks  permitted ;  net  profits  taxed  3-5  per  cent. 
Imperial  Bank  only  issues  circulation ;  notes  legally  redeemable  in  gold  and 
silver,  but  this  provision  is  ignored. 

Switzerland. — Kinds:  State  and  private  banks.  Banks  of  issue  must  have  at 
least  500,000  fr.  (§100,000)  in  paid-up  capital,  and  may  receive  deposits  and  pay 
interest;  general  government  not  a  shareholder;  but  some  cantons  are;  tax  of 
one  per  cent,  on  average  circulation;  cantons  may  tax  up  to  G  per  cent.  ;  banks 
may  issue  notes  to  double  amount  of  capital  on  consent  of  federal  council;  the 
federal  treasury  redeems  notes  of  retired  banks. 

Tarkeij. — Kinds:  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank,  private  banks,  and  limited  liability 
companies.  Imjierial  Bank  under  nominal  supervision  of  imperial  commissioner ; 
imperial  firman  required  for  limited  liability  companies,  and  government  passes  on 
organization  proceedings;  capital,  management  and  shareholders'  liability  fixed 
by  the  statutes  of  the  bank ;  no  reports  required ;  no  provisions  for  examining 
banks  other  than  the  Imperial ;  branch  banks  allowed ;  reserve  determined  by  the 
statutes  in  each  case ;  government  not  a  shareholder;  interest  allowed ;  Imperial 
Bank  only  issues  notes,  for  which  it  pa.ys  a  tax,  and  must  hold  a  reserve  in  cash 
of  33  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  notes. 

United  Kingdom. — Kinds:  Bank  of  England  {q.v.),  joint-stock,  postal  savings, 
and  private  banks.  Regulations  for  organization  in  special  statutes.  On  Jan.  2, 
1895,  there  were  104  joint-stock  banks  in  England  and  Wales,  with  £43,862,887 
($21(), 373,632)  capital,  and  2,4G8  branches;  10  in  Scotland,  with  995  branches; 
9  in  Ireland,  with  484  branches;  and  32  in  the  colonies,  with  1,733  branches. 
There  were  24  banks  incorporated  in  England  doing  business  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  joint-stock  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  had  a  total  capital  and 
reserve  of  £123,910,000  ($602,202,600)  and  total  deposits  of  £647,391,000 
($3,146,320,200). 

Uruguay. — Kinds:  Private  banks  (national  bank  now  insolvent).  Banks  file 
statutes  declaring  amount  of  capital  and  providing  for  management,  passed  on 
by  government  and  attorney-general ;  branch  banks  permitted ;  banks  of  circula- 
tion taxed  $2,000  per  annum,  others  $1,000,  and  all  banks  $6.50  per  annum  on 
each  $1,000  of  declared  capital;  circulation  restricted  to  double  amount  of 
capital  (limited  1895  to  two  banks);  circulating  notes  redeemable  in  gold; 
government  was  shareholder  in  insolvent  national  bank ;  circulating  notes  of 
insolvent  banks  are  preferred  claims. 

Venzeuela. — Kinds:  Commercial  banks,  circulation  banks,  and  mortgage  com- 
panies. Banks  pay  license  fee  and  file  deed  and  rules;  examinations  by  govern- 
ment inspector ;  government  not  a  shareholder ;  cash  reserve  of  25  per  cent,  of 
capital  of  circulation  banks  and  mortgage  companies  required ;  interest  usuall.v 
allowed ;  branch  banks  permitted ;  quarterly  reports ;  circulation  must  not  exceed 
50  per  cent,  of  capital ;  notes  redeemed  in  currency  by  the  banks ;  insolvent 
banks  liquidated  by  the  government. 
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BANKS  AND  BANKING.  The  annual  reiiort  of  the  United  States  comi.troller 
of  the  currency  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  31,  18'JO,  showed  that  on  that  day  there 
■were  8,G79  national  banks  in  operation,  having  a  combined  authorized  capital  of 
$650,014,89.^,  held  by  288,902  shareholders.  The  banks  had  circulating  notes 
outstanding  aggregating  $211,4:12,820,  of  which  $208,988,172  wa.s  secured  by 
United  States  bonds,  and  the  balance  by  lawful  money  deposited  with  the  treas- 
urer of  the  United  States,  and  the  gross  increase  in  circulation  in  the  year  was 
§21,099,429.  Of  total  resources  of  $3,262,085,313.83  loans  and  discounts  were 
credited  with  $1,893,268,839.31,  and  money  of  all  kinds  in  hand  $362,165,733.85. 
Liabilities  were  represented  by  individual  deposits  $1,577,891,058.73,  surjilus 
and  undivided  profits  $336,342,834.70,  and  secured  outstanding  circulation 
$207,944,019.50.  During  the  year  28  banks  were  organized,  with  aggregate 
capital  $3,245,000;  the  corporate  existence  of  26  banks  with  cajiital  $3,153,800 
■was  extended;  1  bank  with  capital  $100,000  retired  on  exi)iratioii  of  its  corporate 
existence;  37  banks  with  capital  $3,745,000  went  into  voluntary  liquidation; 
receivers  were  appointed  for  27  banks. 

On  June  30,  1896,  there  were  5,708  banks  incorporated  under  State  authority, 
and  in  active  operation,  of  which  reports  were  received  from  3,708  banks  of  cii'- 
culation,  988  mutual  and  stock  banks  for  savings,  and  260  loan  and  trust  corpora- 
tions. The  State  liauks  of  circulation  had  a  combined  capital  of  $240,133,835; 
deposits  $695,659.'914;  loans,  $702,. 505, 798 ;  bonds  and  stocks,  $97,234,561,  and 
resources,  $1,107,187,508.  The  business  of  the  year  showed  a  decrease  in  de- 
posits of  about  $16,750,509 ;  and  in  resources,  $40,358,310,  and  an  increase  in  loans 
$4,817,730,  and  in  bonds  and  stocks  $5,245,865.  Of  the  savings  banks  667  were 
mutual  and  311  stock  associations.  Excepting  11  banks  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  the  mutual  bauks  were  confined  to  the  Eastern  ••ind 
Middle  States.  The  loans  of  the  mutual  bauks  aggregated  $845,788,348 ;  bonds 
and  stocks  $865,177,508;  deposits  $l,(i88,190,603,  and  resources  $1,849,906,921; 
and  the  totals  of  all  savings  banks  were  :  Loans,  $1,055,187,769;  bonds  and  stocks, 
$905,201,687;  savings  deposits,  $1,907,156,277;  and  resources,  $2,143,307,163. 
The  business  of  the  year  showed  the  following  increases:  Loans,  $19,590,627; 
bonds  and  stocks,  $63,393,988;  deposits,  $91,108,670;  and  resources,  $89,542,835. 
The  average  interest  paid  was  a  tride  less  tlian  4  per  cent. ;  and  the  average 
amount  due  each  depositor  increased  in  the  year  from  $371.36  to  $376.50. 
The  loan  and  trust  companies  had  capital,  $111,146,973;  loans,  $462,158,337; 
bonds  and  stocks,  $201,164,551 ;  deposits,$586, 468,156 ;  and  resources,$94,348,131. 
The  private  banks  reported  combined  capital  $22,310,086;  deposits,  $59,116,378; 
loans,  $.59,663,379;  bonds  and  stocks,  $7,226,590;  and  resources,  $94,348,131. 

The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  all  the  banks  above  considered : 


Items. 

State  Banks. 

L.Mii  a:.d 

Trust 
Companies. 

Savings  Banks. 

Prirate 
Banks. 

Loans.. 

Uniuvi  States  Bonds. . 

«ro2..-ift-..;i>s 

%..'■!  r;.!!?:) 
loi.iw.Rn 

3-I0.138.H.V. 

K,.'.'i.in 
i,io:.iw,.'wci 

^02,l.'A.3Sr 
37.400.637 

I(i3.;03.»l4 
aS.HOO.g?! 

Ill.148.ir78 
M,3I.3.61S 

1)86.468.156 

165,282,153 

$l,0.15.1W,7n9 
148..5a.3T5 
736.676.313 

1 

859.683,3711 
2.:ei6.4l« 
4,»40.174 

'■..■.•,7.-J-.l 

Surplus  and  Profits. . . 

Total  Kesources. 

1 

Similar  information  relative  to  national  banks,  banks  other  than  national,  and 
the  total  of  all  banks  appears  in  the  following  table : 


Items. 

3,676  National 
Banks. 

5,780  Other 
Banks. 

9,456,  all  Banks. 

Loans 

«l,893,368,a39 
380,057,14.5 
188,995,353 
348,143,362 
648,540,335 
3:j6.342,834 
1,613,063,537 
3,263,085,814 

$2,379,515,383 

189,039,316 

1,031,788,073 

169,198,601 

400,&31,399 

363,602,703 

3,276,710,910 

4,300,134,955 

$4,173,784,123 
469,096,461 

1,210,783,426 
512,341,963 

1,049,371,734 
698,945,536 

4,889,773,447 

7,463,810,269 

1 

See  Currency  ;  Finances,  National  :  Gold  ;  Money. 

BAPTISTS.  The  American  Baptist  Tear  Book  for  1895  reported  27,091 
ordained  ministers;  37,910  churches,  with  3,637,421  members,  and  church  prop- 
erty valued  at  $80,285,034;  22,016  Sunday  schools,  with  152,767  ofdcers  and 
teachers,  and  1,500,834  pupils.  The  current  expenses  of  the  churches  were 
$8,046,668;  benevolent  contributions,  $3,626,023.  New  churches  organized  dur- 
ing the  year  numbered  790;  buildings  dedicated  273,  of  which  122  report  values 
aggregating  $1,257,990.  There  were  7  theological  seminaries,  with  67  instruc- 
tors and  937  pupils,  and  property  valued  at  $3,514,103;  35  universities  and 
colleges,  with  722  instructors,  9,385  pupils,  and  property  valued  at  $19,370,888; 
27  seminaries  for  female  education  exclusively,  with  411  instructors,  3,433  pupils, 
and  property  valued  at  $3,780,049;  56  seminaries  and  academies,  male  and  co- 
educating,  with  397  instructors,  12,774  pupils,  and  property  valued  at  $3,845,- 
146;  34  institutions  for  colored  race  and  Indians,  with  259  instructors,  4,808 
pupils,  and  ]>roperty  valued  at  $1,417,438.  There  were  29  charitable  institu- 
tions in  18  States  and  Territories,  with  property  valued  at  $1,526,721.  The 
American  Baptist  Publication  Societ.y  reported  the  issue  of  49  publications,  of 
which  737,000  copies  had  been  printed;  18  periodicals  for  Sunday  schools;  sales 
and  receipts  for  merchandise  and  periodicals  were  $497,807.48,  in  the  different 
houses,  of  which  that  in  Philadelphia  was  the  most  important,  the  others  stand- 
ing in  the  following  order  of  importance:  Chicago,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  New  York, 
Atlanta,  Dallas.  The  assets  of  the  society  after  new  appraisement  amounted  to 
$912,893,  liabilities  $20,831.  The  missionary  department  of  the  society  reported 
receipts  of  $127,649,  of  which  $49,768  was  contributed  by  churches,  Sunda.v 
schools,  and  individuals;  it  had  maintained  two  chapel  cars  continuously  at  work 
in  the  West,  and  a  tliird  car  was  dedicated  in  Ma.v.  The  number  of  missionaries 
and  workers  was  IKi;  days  of  service  26,116;  miles  traveled  512,548;  books  sold, 
28,878,  and  given  away,  1,786;  pages  of  tracts  distributed,  566,744;  sermons 
and  addresses,  18,927;  j>rayer  meetings  held  5,837;  churches  constituted  48; 
Sunday  schools  organized  285.  The  Bible  department  received  $29,297  from 
various  sources.  The  American  Baptist  Education  Society  received  durin.g  the 
year  from  different  sources  $53,36(i,  and  jniid  to  different  educational  institutions, 
to  aid  in  their  endowment  $48,017,  and  for  other  jiurposes  over  $5,000  more. 

The  Free  Ba|)tist  Churches  were  rei)()rted  in  1895  as  having  1,323  ordained 
ministers;  1,550  church   organizations,  with   85,563   members,  and  church  prop- 
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teiy  valucil  at  $"2,(ir)2,l"-iO;  benevolent  contributions:  Foreisn  missions  $'20,0!10, 
home  missions  i?8,115,  education  $2,625,  Woman's  ]\Iissiou  Society  $22,248. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  Education  Society  for  the  year  were  $3,419,  and  the 
invested  funds  amounted  to  $8,665,  with  liabilities  of  $5,000.  The  denomination 
had  1  theological  seminary,  and  12  colleges  and  seminaries,  with  1,234  students, 
of  whom  69  were  prepariiifr  for  the  ministry.  There  were  maintained  32  mission- 
aries in  India,  who  reported  818  members,  and  51  baptisms  during  the  year,  a 
native  Christian  community  of  1,522  persons,  2,714  pupils  in  Sunday  schools, 
and  3,199  in  day  and  other  schools. 

The  Baptist  Union  for  (ireat  Britain  and  Iieland  reported  in  1895,  33  associa- 
tions and  4  colleges;  chaiiels  3,793;  churches,  2,871;  chapel-seats,  1,264,017; 
meml)ers,  349,688;  local  i>reachers,  4,643;  pastors  in  charge,  1,913;  baptisms, 
17,626;  Sunday  school  teachers,  49,009;  pupils,  506,094. 

ltei)orts  for  1896  showed  in  the  United  States  1,551  associations;  27,774 
ordained  ministers;  40,064  churches;  3,720,235  members;  23,302  Sunday 
schools,  with  163,570  officers  and  teachers,  and  1,779,886  scholai-s;  value  of 
church  propertj%  $81,648,246;  and  contiubutions  for  all  purposes,  $11,755,119. 
There  were  7  theological  seminaries;  36  universities  and  colleges;  29  seminaries 
for  women  exclusively;  64  seminaries  and  academies  for  men  exclusively,  and 
co-educational;  and  33  institutions  for  negroes  and  Indians- — in  all,  169  institu- 
tions, with  2,067  professors  and  instructors,  3(;,U16  pupils  and  students,  $18,- 
614,695  in  endowments,  and  $36,126,870  in  iiropert.v. 

The  Colored  Baptist  Church  in  the  United  States,  according  to  rei)0rts  at  the 
end  of  1895,  had  18  State  organizations;  443  associations;  12,833  ordained 
ministers;  13,593  churches;  1,687,526  members;  10,485  Sunday  schools,  with 
545,849  scholars;  55  high  schools  and  colleges;  $9,794,342  in  church  i)roperty; 
$1,774,650  in  school  property;  and  $254,000  in  educational  endowments. 

The  Baptists  in  the  world  were  thus  summarized  at  the  end  of  1896 :  In  North 
America,  41,227  churches,  28,475  ordained  ministers,  and  3,856,584  members; 
in  South  America,  18  churches,  14  ministers,  and  729  members;  in  Europe,  3,965 
churches,  3,121  ministers,  and  45;|:,520  members;  in  Asia,  1,017  churches,  593 
ministers,  and  111,177  niembers;  in  Africa,  63  churches,  91  ministers,  and  5,975 
members;  and  in  Australasia,  230  churches,  153  ministers,  and  18,089  members 
— in  all,  46,520  churches,  32,447  ministers,  and  4,447,074  members. 

BAK  ASSOCIATION,  American,  organized  in  1878,  for  the  purpose  of  advanc- 
ing the  scienc-e  of  jurisprudence,  promoting  the  administration  of  justice  and 
uniformity  of  legislation  throughout  the  Union,  upholding  the  honor  of  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  and  encouraging  cordial  intercourse  among  the  members  of 
the  Bar.  Its  membership  in  1897  was  about  1,500.  President,  William  AVirt 
Howe,  New  Orleans;  a  vicepr  esident  from  each  State;  Secretar.v,  John  Hinkley, 
215  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore;  treasurer,  Francis  Itawle,  Philadeliihia;  executive 
committee,  the  otticcrs  named  and  James  M.  AYoolworth,  Omaha;  Alfred  Hemeu- 
way,  Boston;  CliarlesC.  Allen,  St.  Louis;  and  Charles  N.  Oregory,  JIadison,  "Wis. 

BARATIEKI,  Oreste,  militiU\v  officer,  was  born  in  Condino,  Austrian  Tyrol, 
Nov.  13,  1841.  He  was  educated  in  Austria  and  at  the  University  of  Pavia; 
joined  Garil)aldi's  volunteers  and  landed  with  the  Thousand  at  Marsala  1859; 
distinguished  himself  in  that  campaign  and  afterward  entered  the  Italian  army  as 
captain;  received  the  medal  for  militar.v  valor  in  the  cami>aigu  of  18(!(i,  edited 
The.  MiUtary  Review;  was  promoted  major  187(>;  and  first  went  to  Abyssinia  as 
colonel  1886.     There  he  organized  an  effective  native  army  under  Italian  officers. 


es  BARCELONA. 

For  Lis  successful  administration  he  was  commissioned  a  general  and  appointed 
governor  of  the  province  of  Erythrea  1893.  Since  then  he  had  been  almost  con- 
stantly engaged  in  warfare  with  the  dervishes.  In  1894  he  captured  Kassala, 
suppressed  the  treason  of  Ras  Mangasha  in  a  battle  at  Adi  Sadi,  defeated  Batha 
Agos  and  Meuelik,  and  placed  Italy  in  complete  control  of  Abyssinia.  He  was 
given  a  grand  recejitiou  in  Rome  in  July,  1895.  In  December  following,  14 
Italian  officers  and  700  men  were  killed  in  a  surprise  by  25,000  natives,  believed 
to  have  been  an  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  Ras  Makonnen,  who  had  made 
overtures  for  peace;  and  General  Baratieri  promptly  began  concentrating  his 
forces  at  Makalle,  whither  reinforcements  from  Italy  were  being  hastened.  See 
Abyssinia  :  Italy. 

BARCELONA,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia;  also  capital  and 
seaport  of  the  same ;  first  city  in  Spain  in  importance  of  manufactures  and  second 
in  commercial  interests;  population  (1887)  province  899,264;  city  272,481.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  to  the  United  States  are,  in  order  of  value,  corks, 
tartar,  glycerine,  licorice,  skins,  almonds,  and  wine.  United  States  Consul 
Bowen  reported  June  12,  1895,  that  the  industry  of  marble  sawing  was  being 
rapidly  develeped;  that  the  city  was  producing  more  than  the  local  demand  of 
bricks,  common  and  painted  tiles  and  fioor  mosaics;  that  fancy  glass  and  stained 
windows,  equal  to  the  best  from  Italy  and  France,  were  being  manufactured ;  and 
that  looking-glasses  were  being  made,  but  were  inferior  to  those  of  the  United 
States. 

BARING-GOULD,  S.\bine,  clergyman  and  author,  was  born  in  Exeter,  Eng- 
land, in  1834.  In  1894  he  published  Book  of  Fairy  Tales,  Cheap  Jack:  Zita, 
Deserts  of  Southern  France  (2  vols.),  Kitty  Aline,  The  Queen  of  Love,  and  3Irs. 
Curgenven  of  C'urgenven;  in  1895,  Grettir  the  Outlaw:  A  Story  of  Iceland,  A 
Book  of  Nursery  Songs  and  Ehymes,  and  Nolmi ;  and  in  1896,  Curiosities  of 
Olden  Times,  The  Broom-Squire  and  Bladys  of  StcwjMney  (1898). 

BARLEY.     See  Agriculture. 

BARLOW,  J.ANE,  Irish  author,  she  published  in  1894  a  story  entitled  Kerri- 
gan's Quality,  giving  characteristic  delineations  of  Irish  character.  She  also 
contributed  in  1894-95  several  short  stories  and  sketches  to  English  magazines, 
and  published  in  1895  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  JUigiand  Studies,  and  in  1896 
one  entitled  Strangers  at  Lisconnel. 

BARMEN,  town  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  Germany ;  principal  seat  of  ribbon  manu- 
facturing on  the  continent;  population  (1890)  110,248.  The  principal  articles 
exported  to  the  United  States  are,  in  order  of  value,  silk,  silk  goods,  velvets, 
ribbons,  braids,  etc.,  ironware,  steel,  cutlery,  etc.,  dyes,  drugs,  chemicals,  etc., 
and  hat  bauds  and  ribbons. 

BARNARD  COLLEGE,  Manhattan  Borough,  N.  Y.,  a  college  for  women  exclu- 
sively, organized  in  affiliation  with  Columbia  University  in  1889.  Columbia 
University  makes  itself  responsible  for  the  instruction  given  in  Barnard,  and  for 
its  standards  of  education,  tlie  president  of  Columbia  being  authorized  to  jiermit 
at  his  discretion  iirofessors  and  other  instructors  of  Columbia  to  teach  at  Barnard; 
and  Columbia  University  giving  her  degrees  to  Barnard  students  who  meet  the 
requirements,  which  are  as  nearly  as  jiossible  identical  with  those  of  Columbia. 
The  undergraduate  curriculum  is  in  effect  identical  with  that  of  Columbia  for 
three  years,  though  there  are  some  limitations  in  the  senior  and  post-graduate 
studies.  In  January,  1895,  the  New  York  City  chapter  of  the  Diuighters  of  the 
Revolution  resolved  to  endow  a  professorship  of  colonial  and  revolutionary  his- 
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tory  at  Barnard,  and  until  the  endowment  was  completed  to  raise  each  year  a 
sufficient  sum  to  sustain  a  lectureship  on  that  period.  In  1894  $100,000  was 
given  to  the  college  for  a  building  upon  condition  that  it  should  be  within  1,000 
feet  of  Columbia  University.  June  "28,  1895,  the  college  secured  and  partly  I'uid 
for  a  site  for  building  on  the  west  side  of  the  Boulevai'd  between  ll'.lth  and  12(ttli 
Sts.,  and  in  December,  1895,  the  treasurer  reported  that  during  the  year  $250, WOO 
had  been  raised  for  all  purposes ;  but  that  for  building,  scholarships,  and  current 
expenses  $500,000  should  be  raised  in  the  coming  year.  At  the  close  of  1897 
there  were  200  students.     Dean,  Emily  J.  Smith,  a.b. 

B.\RNA11D()'S  HOIMES,  a  group  of  refuges  for  orphan  and  waif  children,  begun 
in  18GG  by  Dr.  Barnardo,  then  a  medical  student  in  the  London  Hospital.  In 
1897  they  comprised  24  mission  branches  and  SG  distinct  homes,  of  which  (J5 
were  in  London,  17  in  various  English  counties,  'S  in  Canada,  and  1  on  the  island 
of  Jersey.  One  of  the  most  typical  is  that  in  the  village  of  Ilford,  Essex,  which 
includes  52  detached  cottages,  is  solely  devoted  to  the  bringing  up  of  girls  on 
the  family  system  and  had  1,000  inmates.  Boys  also  are  reared  in  branch  homes, 
or  boarded  out  in  rural  districts  under  supervision.  Industrial  training  is  a 
feature  in  the  homes,  and  at  Stepney  Causeway  there  are  shops  in  which  14  differ- 
ent trades  are  taught  to  older  boys.  Ther6  is  also  an  emigration  agency  con- 
nected with  the  homes,  which  sends  each  year  about  500  selected  inmates  to 
Canada  and  other  British  colonies ;  there  being  two  distributing  homes  in  On- 
tario, and  an  industrial  fiU'm  of  10,000  acres  in  Manitoba.  There  were  in  the 
English  homes  in  1897  about  5,000  boys  and  girls;  nearly  9,400  have  been  sent 
to  the  colonies  since  the  work  began,  of  whom  98  per  cent,  have  proved  success- 
ful ;  and  in  all  more  than  82,000  children  of  all  ages  have  been  cared  for.  Head 
offices,  18  to  2()  Stepney  Causeway,  London,  E. 

BARNATO  (real  name  Isaacs),  Bernard,  promoter  of  the  great  Kaffir  boom,  was 
born  in  London,  England,  of  Hebrew  parents;  and  committed  suicide  by  jump- 
ing from  a  steamshiji  while  on  the  voyage  from  Cai)e  Town  to  Southampton, 
June  14,  1897.  Of  his  age  and  eai'ly  antecedents  but  little  is  known.  It  is  said 
that  his  first  occupation  was  that  ,of  an  acrobat,  contortionist,  and  sidewalk  jug- 
gler, and  that  subsequently  he  was  attached  to  a  circus  and  spent  some  time  on 
the  dramatic  stage.  Since  1873,  however,  his  record  roads  like  a  thrilling,  old- 
time  romance,  full  of  remarkable  deeds,  leading  to  the  possession  of  fabulous 
wealth  and  the  conduct  of  financial  operations  far  surpassing  those  of  the  mem- 
orable South  Sea  Bubble.  He  went  to  the  Kind)erley  diamond  mines,  South 
Africa,  in  1873;  bought  his  iii'st  claim  in  187(!;  owned  four  claims  and  floated 
them  into  his  first  company  in  1881 ;  bought  the  Stewart  ground  in  1884 ;  and 
practically  owned  two-thir\ls  of  the  diamond  mines  by  1885.  Among  his  for- 
tunate "finds"  was  Cecil  J.  Bhodos,  afterward  premier  of  Cape  Colony,  with 
whom  it  is  believed  he  established  a  partnership.  In  1881)  gold  was  discovered  :)()() 
miles  north  of  Kiniberley,  in  the  Witwatersrand  district  of  the  Transvaal,  on  the 
site  of  the  city  of  Johannesburg.  Barnato,  by  various  schemes,  secured  posses- 
sion of  the  greater  i)art  of  the  region,  and  began  his  career  as  a  promoter  of 
mining  stocks  in  1890.  A  second  boom  was  started  in  1892,  and  London,  Paris, 
and  Berlin  caught  the  fever  in  turn.  By  1895,  Johannesburg  had  developed  into 
a  city  of  70,000  poimlation,  with  all  essential  metropolitan  advantages.  The 
Barnato  mining  region  had  i>roved  to  be  the  richest  in  South  .\frica,  the  gold 
production  in  1894  giving  the  Transvaal  third  place  on  the  list  of  gold  countries. 
From  1887  till  Jan.  1,  1895,  these  mines  yielded  1((,  110,000  tons  of  ore  and  (i,544,- 
584  ounces  of  gold,  valued  at  $110,000,000,  and  the  stock  dividends  paid  aggre- 


c'ated  823  000  000.  Another  boom  in  Kaffirs,  or  shares  in  the  various  cor])ora- 
tious  that'Bar'uato  promoted  to  ^^'ork  these  mines,  developed  in  1895,  especially 
in  London,  and  created  more  excitement  than  previous  ones.  Barnato  took  up 
his  residence  in  London,  was  reported  to  be  the  richest  man  m  the  world  and 
credited  with  beinc;  worth  over  $100,000,000,  lived  like  a  Croesus,  and  was 
courted  by  adventurers  and  financiers  alike.  When,  during  the  summer,  an 
attack  was  made  on  the  Kaffir  stocks  he  threw  many  millions  of  dollars  into  the 
market,  supporting  the  boom,  and  doubtless  averting  for  a  time  an  me\^table 
financial  crash.  For  this  act  he  was  given  a  grand  banquet  at  the  Mansion  House 
by  the  lord  mayor,  who  was  severely  rebuked  for  extending  this  excei.tioual 
honor.  Subsequently,  he  was  identified  with  the  complications  which  followed 
the  Jameson  raid  (see  Jameson,  Leander  Star:  Cape  Colony:  and  South  African 
Eepublic)  ;  interceded  with  President  Kriiger  for  the  Uitlanders  and  the  raiders; 
and  contributed  $20,000  to  the  fund  for  paying  the  fines  of  the  captured  party. 
In  1895  he  gave  the  lord  mayor  of  London  $75,000  for  the  poor  of  the  city. 

BAER,  Amelia  Edith,  author,  was  born  in  Ulverton,  Lancashire,  England, 
"March  29,  1831.  In  1891  she  published  The  Lone  House,  and  The  Beads  of 
Tasmer;  and  in  189*5  The  Male  of  the  Easter  Bell  and  Other  Stories  a  volume  entitled 
Short  Stories,  and  Bernicia,  and  in  18'96  A  Knight  of  the  Xels,-and  in  the  Cenluri/ 
Marjazine  a  serial  on  Life  in  the  Hebrides. 

BAERIE,  James  Matthew,  author,  was  born  at  Kerriemuir,  Forfarshire,  Scot- 
land, May  9,  1860.  July  9,  1894,  he  was  married  at  Kerriemuir  to  Miss  Mary 
Anse'll,  who  had  acted  a  part  in  his  play.  Walker,  London,  in  1892.  The  same 
year  his  play.  The  Professor's  Love  Story,  was  produced  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States.  He  published  in  1894,  a'story  entitled  Better  Dead,  and  in  1S9G, 
Margaret  Ogilvi/,  an  affectionate  sketch  of  his  mother,  and  in  Seribner's  Maga- 
zine a  novel  entitled  Sentimental  Tommy,  said  to  have  been  written  at  Kerrie- 
muir ("Thrums'"),  and  like  his  earlier  books,  with  the  Clyde  and  its  scenery  for 
the  background. 

BARROWS,  John  Henrv,  d.d.,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Medina,  Mich.,  July  11, 
1847.  He  edited  in  1894  the  report  of  the  World's  Parliament  of  Beligions,  of 
which  in  1893  he  had  been  the  principal  organiser  and  promoter;  and  in  1895  he 
resigned  the  charge  of  the  first  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  in  order  to  visit 
the  principal  universities  in  India,  and  there  deliver,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  a  course  of  lectures  on  Christianity.  His  jilan  was  first 
to  spend  ten  months  in  theological  and  literary  preparation  at  Gottingen,  Ger- 
many ;  after  which  he  hoped  to  strengthen  the  foundations  upon  which  Hinduism 
and  Hindu  social  life  may  be  reconstructed. 

BARRY,  Joh.n  Wolfe,  c.b.,  civil  engineer,  was  born  in  Scotland,  in  183G.  His 
most  distinguished  work  was  the  new  Tower  Bridge  in  London,  completed  in 
1894  at  a  cost  of  £30,000,000.  He  was  associated  as  engineer  in  this  work  with 
Sir  Horace  Jones,  who  had  charge  of  the  architecture.  The  bridge  was  in- 
augurated with  grand  celebration  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  June  30,  1894,  on 
which  occasion  Mr.  Barry  was  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  Bath. 

BARTHELEMY  SAINT-HILAIRE,  Jules,  politician  and  author,  was  born  in 
Paris,  France,  Aug.  19,  1805;  and  died  there  Nov.  24,  1895.  He  worked  with 
enthusiasm  and  youthful  energy  almost  to  the  time  of  his  death ;  being  engaged 
in  1893-95  upon  a  biography  of  Cousin  (3  vols.,  1895),  and  in  commenting  upon 
the  philosophy  of  Ai-istotle  and  perfecting  his  translation,  which  is  considered 
the  standard  French  translation  of  the  works  of  that  philosopher. 
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BARTHOLDI,  Frederic  Aucuste,  sculptor,  was  lioru  iu  Colmar,  Alsace,  April 
2,  1834.  In  1895  he  fiuisbeil  a  bronze  jrroup  representing  Lafayette  and  Wash- 
ington, which  was  unveiled  in  Paris,  in  the  Rue  Etats  Unis,  Dec.  1.  It  was 
formally  accepted  for  the  city  by  M.  liompard,  vice-president  of  the  municipal 
council,  and  an  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Morss,  consul-general  of  the  United 
States. 

BARTON,  Cl.\r.\,  president  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross  Society,  was 
born  in  Oxford,  Mass.,  about  1830.  In  May,  1894,  the  mayor  of  Beaufort,  S.  C, 
the  commandant  of  the  United  States  naval  station  at  Port  Royal,  and  a  number 
of  prominent  citizens  of  the  region,  united  in  addressing  to  lier  a  public  letter  of 
thanks  for  her  work,  and  that  of  the  Red  Cross  Societ.v,  of  which  she  was  ijresi- 
dent,  in  the  relief  of  many  thousands  of  persons  in  the  Sea  Islands  and  their 
vicinity  who  suffered  in  August,  1893,  from  storms  and  tidal  waves.  In  1895 
she  resided  in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  her  expenses,  and  those  of  the  American 
Branch  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  which  is  handsomely  lioused  iu  a  mansion  once 
the  headquai'ters  of  Genersd  Grant,  being  defra.ved  from  her  own  ])rivato  fortune. 
In  189(5  she  spent  several  months  in  Armenia,  personall.v  directing  the  distribu- 
tion of  relief,  and  in  February,  1898,  went  to  Cuba  to  minister  to  the  sick  and 
starving. 

BASEL,  BASLE,  or  B.'VLE,  canton  in  Switzerland ;  also  one  of  th(!  most  im- 
portant cities  in  the  confederation;  population  (1894)  canton,  exclusive  of  city, 
63,873;  city,  80,410.  The  principal  articles  exported  to  the  United  States  are,  in 
order  of  value,  hides  and  skins;  watches  and  watch  materials;  silk  and  mixed 
ribbons;  aniline  colors;  spun  waste  silk;  dyestuffs  and  chemicals;  cheese  and 
knit  goods. 

BASEL,  University  of,  Basel,  Switzerland ;  founded  in  1459.  It  included  iu 
1895  the  faculties  of  theolog.v,  law,  medicine,  and  philosoi)hy;  with  85  instruc- 
tors and  437  matriculated  students,  besides  those  not  matriculated  but  attending 
lectures;  volumes  in  the  library  100,000,  and  4,000  valuable  manuscripts. 

BATES  COLLEGE,  Lewiston,  Me.;  organized  in  1864;  Free  Baptist;  co- 
educational; had  at  close  of  1897,*  18  jjrofessors  and  instructors;  300  students; 
18,000  volumes  iu  the  libraries;  §250,000  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $30,000  in 
scientific  apparatus  and  liln-aries;  $338,000  in  productive  funds;  $12,(t00  iu  gifts; 
$46,000  in  iiu'ome;  president,  George  C.  Chase,  d.d.  ll.d.  The  Latin  school  at 
Lewiston  and  Cobb  Divinity  School  are  in  afHliation  with  the  college. 

BATON  ROUGE,  city,  capital  of  East  Baton  Rouge  parish  and  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana;  poi>ulation  (1890)  10,478;  (1895)  estimated  12,500.  In  1894  the 
assessed  valuations  were:  Real  $1,600,000,  ])ersonal  $400,000— total,  $2,000,000; 
and  on  Ai)ril  1,  1895,  a  total  debt  of  $34,800,  comprising  a  balance  of  capital 
loan  $13,200,  due  Jan.  1,  1900,  1)ut  sub.iect  to  prior  call,  and  a  Hoatiug  debt  of 
$21,600.  In  1897  it  had  a  national  bank,  a  State  bank,  and  a  savings  bank,  and 
a  dail.v  and  4  weekly  newsjtapers. 

BATOUM,  city  and  important  scajiort  of  Asiatic  Russia,  on  the  southeast  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea;  iiopulation  (1891)  19,891.  It  is  the  maritime  shipping  |ioint 
for  all  the  petroleum  products  of  the  Baku  oil  region,  as  well  as  of  the  entire 
Caucasus  field,  and,  though  not  engaged  in  rerining  oil,  it  has  many  flourishing 
branches  of  work  dependent  on  the  oil  industry.  The  principal  articles  exported 
to  the  United  States  are  manganese  ore  and  licorice.      See  Baki'. 

liVTTLE  CREEK,  city,  Calhoun  county,  Mich.;  population  (1890)  13,197; 
(1894)   State   census,  15,522.     In  1896  it  had  a  total  debt  of  $170,000  of  which 


$130,000  was  the  water  debt,  aud  the  assessed  valuations  were:  Real,  $3,983,942; 
personal,  $1,01(5,058— total,  $5,000,000  ;  total  tax  rate,  $29.60  per  $1,000.  In  1897 
there  were  a  national  bank,  a  State  bank,  a  savings  bank,  an  active  board  of  trade, 
Battle  Creek  College  aud  large  publishing  plant  (Seventh-day  Adventists),  medical 
aud  surgical  sauitariuui,  Haskell  Home  for  Orphans,  James  White  Memorial 
Home  (two  buildings),  Nicholas  Memorial  Hospital,  high  school  aud  7  ward 
schools,  St.  Philips  parochial  school,  large  engine  aud  agricultural  implement 
works,  several  Hour  mills,  and  2  daily,  7  weekly,  and  7  monthly  periodicals. 

BAVAEIA,  a  kingdom  included  iu  the  German  Empire  since  1871;  area,  29,- 
539  square  miles;  popluation  (1895)  5,818,544;  king.  Otto  "Wilhelm  Luitpold, 
born  Ayiril  27,  1848,  but  without  rule  because  insane,  the  regent  being  his  uncle. 
Prince  Luitpold,  born  March  12,  1821 ;  appointed  regent,  Juue  10,  1880.  More 
than  seveu-tenths  of  the  population  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  Roman  church 
has  2  archbishoi)rics,  6  bishoprics,  211  deaneries,  aud  2,902  iiarishes;  and  the 
Protestant  Church  has  a  general  consistory,  three  provincial  consistories,  80 
deaneries,  and  1,077  i)arishes.  School  attendance  is  compulsory,  aud  elementary 
schools  are  maintained  in  all  parishes.  There  are  also  nearly  500  agricultural 
schools.  Of  denominational  schools  there  are  about  5,090  Catholic,  1,900 
Protestant,  90  Jewish,  aud  130  mixed.  The  revenue  for  1897  was  estimated  at 
345,356,505  marks;  expenditure,  the  same.  The  debt,  1895,  was  1,380,875,020 
marks,  of  w-hich  1,034,460,400  marks  was  incurred  in  railroad  construction.  The 
greater  jjart  of  the  railroad  s.vstem  belongs  to  the  State,  aud  the  receijits  for 
many  years  have  far  exceeded  the  interest  on  the  railroad  debt.  Nearly  one-half 
of  the  kingdom  is  now  under  cultivation,  one-sixth  in  pasture,  aud  one-third  iu 
forest. 

BAYARD,  Thomas  Fr.\ncis,  ll.d.,  diplomatist,  was  born  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
Oct.  29,  1828 ;  appointed  the  first  United  States  ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
March  30,  1893.  During  his  official  residence  in  London,  Mr.  Bayard  was  the 
recipient  of  marked  honors  aud  attentions,  and  was  treated  as  the  most  intimate 
representative  of  President  Cleveland.  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner at  London  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  pronounced  him  to  be  one  of 
the  best  representatives  ever  sent  to  England  by  the  United  States,  aud  a  man  of 
exceeding  popularity  in  British  official  and  social  life.  In  September,  1895,  a 
storm  of  indignation  arose  iu  British  aud  American  official  circles  over  the  publi- 
cation  in  London  by  Lord  Sackville  of  a  pamphlet,  containing  severe  strictures  on 
the  ]ieople  and  public  men  of  the  United  States,  aud  exjiressing  surprise  that  Mr. 
Ba.vard  should  have  been  received  as  American  ambassador  by  Great  Britain, 
when,  while  secretary  of  state,  he  had  wantonly  in.sulted  iu  jierson  the  British 
representative.  Lord  Sackville  had  been  British  minister  to  the  United  States 
1881-89,  aud  his  recall  had  been  as"ked  by  President  Cleveland  for  the  indiscre- 
tion of  writing  a  political  letter,  which  was  published  during  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1888.  Mr.  Bayard  took  no  notice  of  this  attack  on  him,  and  the 
British  press  and  public  generally  condemned  Lord  Sackville 's  pamjihlet.  An- 
other attack  was  made  on  the  ambassador  Dec.  10,  1895,  when  Representative 
Barrett,  a  new  member  of  Congress  from  Masssachusetts,  introduced  a  resolution 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  calling  for  the  impeachment  of  Ambassador 
Bayard  for  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  liecause  of  words  spoken  in  an 
address  delivered  l).v  the  ambassador  before  the  Ediuburgh  Philosophical  Institu- 
tion on  Nov.  7,  which  were  construed  into  an  attack  on  the  policy  of  protection. 
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During  the  debate  that  ensued,  the  resolution  -was  amended  by  striking  out  the 
the  words  "by  iiui)eachuieut  or  otherwise,"  leaving  it  a  call  for  inquiry  into  the 
facts  alleged  and  a  report  on  what  should  be  done  in  the  premises.  A  second 
amendment,  also  by  Representative  Barrett,  directed  the  committee  to  inquire 
likewise  into  the  matter  of  another  address,  delivered  at  Boston,  England,  on 
Aug.  2.  The  resolution  as  amended  and  with  the  preamble  withdrawn  was 
adojited  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Another  resolution, 
by  Kepresentative  llcCall,  of  Massachusetts,  reiiuestiug  the  president  to  com- 
municate whether  he  had  taken  steps  to  ascertain  if  the  alleged  speeches  had 
been  made,  and  what  stejis,  if  any,  he  had  taken  to  recall  or  censure  the  ambassa- 
dor, was  similarly  referred.  On  Nov.  13  Mr.  Bayard  received  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  Dundee,  Scotland,  and  on  Dec.  K!  made  the  inaugural  address  at  the 
opeuing  of  the  Haushalter  water-color  exhibition  of  Venetian  scenes,  in  Loudon. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  Ambassador  Bayard  was  held  officially,  it 
may  be  added  that  Lord  Salisbury,  the  British  prime  minister,  sent  him  an 
advance  copy  of  the  official  reply  of  Great  Britain  to  the  inquiry  of  the  United 
States  government  concerning  the  Anglo-Venezuelan  disputes. 

BAY  CITY,  city,  capital  of  Bay  City  county,  Mich.,  population  (18!)())  27,83!); 
(18'.)4)  State  census,  30,039.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  Saginaw  liiver  is  AVest 
I3ay  City,  which,  though  corporately  separate  from  Bay  City,  is  so  identical  with 
it  in  commercial  interests  that  the  two  jjlaees  are  locall.v  considered  as  one,  and 
spoken  of  as  the  Ba.v  Cities.  By  the  State  census  1894:  the  cities  had  a  combined 
population  of  42,37((.  They  are  4  miles  up  the  river  from  Saginaw  Bay,  and  are 
noted  for  their  ship-building,  lumbering,  and  salt-ship])ing  interests.  Li  18i)G 
the  assessed  valuations  were;  Real  estate,  $8,4GG,520;  i)ersonal  ?2,3(i/),286 — total 
$10,831,800;  tax  rate  $22.83  per  §1,000.  Property  is  assessed  at  70  per  cent,  of 
actual  value.  The  bonded  debt,  Feb.  1,  1897,  was  $()i31,000;  sinking  fund, 
§28,000;  net  debt,  §023,000,  which  included  a  water  debt  of  §302,000.  In  1897 
there  were  2  national  banks,  2  State  banks,  a  savings  bank,  and  in  the  two  places 
2  daily  and  0  weekly  newspapers,  and  local  transit  was  provided  bj'  the  Bay 
Cities  Consolidated  railway,  whicji  operated  25  miles  of  trolley  track. 

BAYONNE,  city,  Hudson  county,  N.  J.;  population  (1890)  19,033;  (189.->) 
State  census,  19,850.  In  1S9(!  it  had  a  bonded  debt  of  §1, {114, 000,  Hoating  delit 
$177,157,  sinking  fund  §112,393,  net  debt,  §1,078,704.  The  assessed  valuation 
1895  aggregated  §12,435,070,  and  the  total  tax  rate  was  §23.50  per  §1,000.  In 
1897  it  had  a  trust  company  and  a  monthly  and  5  weekly  periodicals.  The  city 
is  on  the  line  of  the  great  Hudson  county  boulevard  extending  from  the  Kill  von 
Kull,  opposite  Staten  Island,  to  the  aorthern  boundary  line  of  Hudson  county 
near  Fort  Lee. 

BAYREUTH,  a  city  .of  Bavaria,  the  home  of  Wagner  and  tlie  place  of  his  musi- 
cal festivals.  The  festival  in  July,  1894,  attracted  great  numbers,  and  included 
the  representation  in  the  magnificent  theater  of  Parsifal,  Tannhaiixrr,  and 
LoheiKjrin.  The  widow  of  Wagner  takes  an  active  part  in  the  management  of 
the  festival.  A  school  for  the  gratuitous  teaching  and  training  ^in  musical  style 
of  the  singers  engaged  in  the  performances  is  in  successful  operation  here.  lu 
1897  Till'  Nihi'liiiif/i'ii  JiiiKj  and  Parsifal  were  performed. 

BAZIN,  Rene  Fr.^ncois  Nichol.\s  Mauie,  publicist,  novelist,  and  editor,  was 
born   in   Angers,  France,  Dec.    20,   1855.      He   published  in  1894  a  novel  entitled 
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Humble  Amour;    cancl  the  same  year  his   story    Une    Tache  (VEncre,   first    issued 
in  1888,  had  a  10th  edition  and  was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy. 

BEARD,  William  Holbkook,  painter  and  author,  was  born  in  Painesville,  O., 
April  13,  1825.  In  1891  he  published  Action  in  Art,  with  illustrations  from  his 
own  drawings. 

BEARDSLEY,  Aubrey,  artist,  was  born  in  Brighton,  England,  in  1871;  died 
March  16,  1898.  He  illustrated  Oscar  Wilde's  Salome  in  1893-94;  and  early  in 
1891  became  art  editor  of  The  Yelloin  Book,  drawing  each  cover,  and  many  of 
the  illustrations  within.  He  designed  and  drew  a  series  of  new  and  striking- 
posters,  and  wrote  and  illustrated  Tlia  Storij  (f  Venus  and  Tannhauser  (1895) ;  and 
Under  the  Hill,  a  novel  (1896). 

BEATRICE,  city,  capital  of  Gage  county.  Neb.,  population  (1890)  13,036.  It 
is  a  manufacturing  city,  and  1897  had  3  national  banks,  a  State  bank,  a  private 
bank,  an  electric  street  railway,  and  2  daily  and  1  weekly  newspapers.  The 
assessed  valuations  exceed  $1,500,000,  and  the  total  debt  of  the  city  in  1897  was 
$115,000. 

BEBEL,  Ferdinand  August,  social-democratic  author  and  leader  in  the  German 
Reichstag,  was  born  in  Cologne,  Germany,  Feb.  22,  1840.  In  1895  he  acted  as 
treasurer  of  his  party,  and  for  fear  of  seizure  he  carried  the  available  funds  to 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  being  accompanied  by  other  leading  German  socialists.  He 
created  great  excitement  in  the  Reichstag  by  a  speech  delivered  Dec.  11,  1895, 
when  he  violently  attacked  the  speeches  of  the  emperor  at  the  Sedan  anniversary 
and  at  Breslau,  referring  to  him  as  "a  certain  somebody."  This  phrase  excited 
an  uproar,  and  the  president  threatened  him ;  but  Bebel  insisted  that  personal 
reference  to  the  emperor  was  necessary  in  discussing  the  question  of  lese-majente, 
and  that  free  and  even  violent  discussion  was  the  only  safeguard  against  violent 
revolution. 

BEDFORD  COLLEGE,  London,  England,  a  college  for  women,  modeled  upon 
the  plan  of  Newnham  and  Girton ;  lecturers  at  the  close  of  1894,  19 ;  students, 
146. 

BEECHER,  Edward,  d.  d.  ,  clergyman  and  author,  older  brother  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  was  born  in  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  27,  1803;  and  died  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  July  28,  1895. 

BEERBOHM-TREE  (last  name  assumed),  Herbert,  actor,  was  born  in  London, 
England,  in  1853;  educated  in  England  and  Germany;  became  a  clerk  to  his 
father  in  London  1870;  joined  an  amateur  dramatic  society;  made  his  first  pro- 
fessional appearance  at  the  Globe  theater,  London,  1878;  leased  the  Comedy 
theater  1887 ;  and  has  been  manager  of  the  Haymarket  theater  since  1888.  He 
made  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States  1895,  appearing  at  Abbey's  theater. 
New  York,  Jan.  28,  in  Tlie  Ballad -Monger  and  The  Red  Lamp.  In  1897  he 
opened  his  new  theater.  Her  Majesty's,  in  the  Haymarket.  He  is  an  actor  of 
remarkable  versatility,  and  is  considered  the  best  stage  manager  in  England,  as 
well  as  the  best  make-up  man  and  character  delineator. 

BEER.  Returns  made  to  the  Brewerx'  Journal  show  that  there  were  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  34,423,- 
094  barrels  of  beer,  against  35,826,093  barrels  in  1890,  and  33,469,061  in  1895. 
There  was  also  reported  the  importation  at  New  York  of  1,915,650  gallons  in 
casks,  and  1,048,994  gallons  in  bottles.  In  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Ken- 
tucky,   Michigan,    Missouri,    Nebraska,    Nevada,    New  Hampshire,    New  Jersey, 
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New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Diikota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  "Wisconsin,  and  AVyomiui;  there  was  a  decreased  i)roduction. 
Increases  were  reported  in  Alabama,  Alaska,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of 
Columbia,  Florida,  Geor.uiia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts  (the  lari^est),  Minnesota,  Montana,  Orej^on,  Rhode  Island,  Tennes- 
see, Texas,  Virginia,  "Washington,  and  "West  Virginia.  There  were  about  1,'.)00 
breweries  in  operation.  The  largest  sales  during  the  year  wei-e  in  New  York 
City,  4,1)39,682  barrels;  Chicago,  2,744,87.5;  Milwaukee,  2,07(>,37G;  St.  Louis, 
2,02(;,407;  Brooklyn,  1,908, 42:i;  Philadelphia,  1,902,331;  Boston,  1,237,107; 
Newark,  1,199,979;  Cincinnati,  1,114,243;  Baltimore,  04.5,102;  and  Buffalo, 
G29,222. 

The  whole  number  of  breweries  in  the  world  in  1894  was  reported  by  Oam- 
brinu'',  the  general  'brewers'  organ  in  Vienna,  as  44,531,  as  compared  with  45,318 
in  1893;  but  the  amount  of  beer  i)roduced  was  given  at  207,31)1,258  hektoliters 
(170,086,400  biu-rels  U.  S.),  as  compared  with  204,600,390  hektoliters  (174,344,- 
100  ban-els)  in  1893.  In  Germany  the  number  of  breweries  was  greater  in  1894 
than  in  1893,  but  the  number  was  less  in  every  other  country,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  jiroduct  was  generally  increased.  The  principal  beer-producing  coun- 
tries are  given  below,  no  country  being  named  which  did  not  report  as  many  as 
1,000  breweries  in  1894.  Germany  had  22,833  breweries,  and  produced  55,499,- 
467  hektoliters  (47,290,600  barrels  U.  S. )  of  beer;  Great  Britain  and 
Ii-eland,  with  9,240  breweries,  i)roduced  52,774,324  hektoliters  (44,954,000 
barrels  U.  S. ) ;  America,  North  and  South,  with  2.112  breweries,  produced 
50,102,700  hektoliters  (42,692,200  barrels);  Austria-Hungary,  with  1,775  brew- 
eries, produced  18,357,077  hektoliters  (15,812,000  barrels);  Belgium,  with  2,900 
breweries,  produced  9,571,746  hektoliters  (8,157,700  barrels);  France,  with 
2,611  breweries,  produced  8,443,085  hektoliters  (7,194,500  barrels);  and  llussia, 
with  1,101  breweries,  produced  4,621,270  hektoliters  (3,953,870  barrels). 

BEERS,  Henry  Adgustin,  author  and  X'i"ofessor  of  English  iu  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  of  Tale  University,  was  born  iu  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  July  2,  1847. 
In  1894  he  published  From  Chancier  to  Tennygon;  and  ,1  Siiburhan  J'aslnrol  and 
Other  Tales;  and  in  1895  The  ]Vcii/s  of  Yale,  and  Inilial  Studies  in  American 
Letters. 

BEET  SUGAR.  It  was  estimated  in  Brussels,  in  review  of  the  sugar  beet 
crop  of  Europe  for  1894,  that  the  deficiency  in  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Nether- 
lands would  be  50,000  tons  of  raw  sugar ;  while  on  the  other  hand  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Russia  would  have  a  suri)lus  of  600,000  tons.  It  was 
reported  in  1894  that  a  beet-sugar  factory  was  building  at  Verina,  (iijon,  Spain, 
and  the  industry  was  getting  established  iu  that  country.  The  I'nited  States 
government  maintained  experimental  stations  as  to  the  growth  of  beets  and  the 
manufacture  of  beet  sugar  during  the  years  1891-95,  the  most  important  of  these 
being  at  Schuyler,  Nebraska.  There  were  stations  iu  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Califor- 
nia, and  Louisiana.  There  was  little  practical  .success,  though  the  results  in 
information  as  to  methods  of  cultivation  and  manufacture  may  prove  ultimately 
of  value.  The  expenditure  up  to  Aug.  23,  1895,  was  about  $500,000;  and  at  that 
time  the  secretary  of  the  dei)artment  of  agriculture  thought  it  best  to  close  the 
stations  and  leave  the  production  to  ])rivato  enterprise.  In  Euroi)e  the  territory 
used  for  sugar  beet  culture  was  less  in  1897  than  iu  1896.  The  following  table 
shows  the  principal  countries  iu  which  the  industry  is  carried  on,  and  the  acreage 
of  cultivation : 
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Germany 

Austria-Hungarj- 

France 

Russia 

Belg:ium 

Holland 

Sweden 

Denmark 


1897. 

1896. 

'Hectares. 

♦Hectares. 

436,993 

425,001 

302.950 

347,400 

231,110 

249,060 

399,500 

357,150 

52,939 

71,275 

32,:M4 

44,385 

23,665 

28.360 

12,890 

13,330 

1,492,890 

1,634,962 

^  One  hectare  is  equivalent  to  2.471  acres. 


The  Statistical  Beet  Sugar  Association,  of  Magdeburg,  estimated  the  production 
of  sugar  and  molasses  in  1897-98  as  follows:  Germauy,  1,790,000  tons,  as  com- 
pared  with  2,281,000  tons  in  189(5;  Austria,  822,000  tons,  as  compared  with  927,- 
000  tons  in  1896;  and  France,  751,000  tons  as  compared  with  703,400  tons  in 
189G.  Fuller  estimates  for  the  same  period  by  El  Fumcnto  Indusirial  y  Merantil 
of  Madrid  were  as  follows:  "German.v  is  expected  to  produce  from  1,750,000  to 
1,950,000  tons;  Austria,  from  750,000  to  830,000  tons;  France,  from  750,000  to 
830,000  tons;  Russia,  from  750,000  to  830,000  tons;  Belgium,  from  215,000  to 
250,000  tons;  Holland,  from  120,000  to  115,000  tons;  and  other  countries,  185,- 
000  tons,  making  a  total  of  1,500,000  tons.  In  1896-97,  the  crop  was  1,915,749 
tons.  Comparing  this  with  the  coming  crop,  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  416,000 
tons.  Taking  the  maximum  quautit.v,  the  increase  would  be  164,000  tons;  the 
medium,  a  deficit  of  156,000  tons.  The  maximum,  however,  is  more  likely  to  be 
the  case." 

BELFAST,  city,  and  seaport,  Antrim  county,  Ireland;  population  (1891)  255,- 
950.  The  ijrincipal  ai'ticles  exported  to  the  United  States  are  linens,  cotton 
manufactures,  hemp,  flax,  tow,  etc.,  onions,  beer  and  ale,  and  thread. 

BELGIUM,  a  constitutional,  representative,  and  hereditary  monarch.v  of 
Europe;  area,  11,373  s(iuare  miles;  population  (1895)  6,410,783;  king,  Leopold 
II.  The  liabilities  of  the  kindgom,  almost  wholly  incurred  for  works  of  iiublic 
utility  in  1895,  aggregated  2,246,366,047  francs.  The  budget  for  1897  showed, 
ordinary  revenue,  386,923,178  francs;  ordinar.v  expenditure,  386,295,842  francs. 
In  1895  the  imports  had  a  value  of  2,904,948,026  francs,  and  the  exports,  2,604,- 
862,583  francs.  The  merchant  marine  numbered  59  vessels,  of  86,213  tons,  and 
during  the  year  14,476  vessels,  of  13,670,002  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the 
ports.  Internal  communications  comprised  (1895)  5,690  miles  of  public  roads; 
1,363  miles  of  navigable  waters;  2,839  miles  of  railwa.v,  the  greater  jiart  owned 
by  the  State;  847  post  ofiices;  and  4,045  miles  of  public  telegrajih  lines,  with  973 
stations.  Sept.  20,  1894,  a  ro.val  decree  was  published,  dissolving  the  senate  and 
chamber  of  representatives,  and  fixing  Oct.  14  for  the  first  election  under  the  new 
franchise  law  establishing  compulsory  manhood  suffrage.  The  electorate  was 
divided  into  three  classes,  the  members  of  which  have  each  one,  or  two,  or  three 
votes.  All  male  citizens,  25  years  old  and  over,  who  have  resided  one  year  in  a, 
<listrict  have  one  vote,  but  all  married  men  and  widowers  who  pay  five  francs  Or 
more   personal  tax   have  two  votes,  and   those  with  a  certain   moderately  high 
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educational  qualification  Lave  three:  this  latter  class  including  all  the  priesthood, 
fully  1((,U00.  Voting  is  compulsory.  About  one-half  have  only  one  vote.  The 
election  of  Oct.  1-i,  18i)-i,  was  indecisive  in  several  constituencies,  and  supple- 
mentary elections  were  held  a  week  later.  The  returns  showed  loi  clericals,  2!) 
socialists  and  radicals,  and  1!)  liljcrals.  By  the  animosit.v  between  socialists  and 
liberals,  the  clericals  had  a  strong  effective  majority.  Parliament  met  Nov.  18, 
181)4.  The  Flemish  delegates  took  the  oath  in  Flemish,  the  Walloon  delegates, 
who  are  largely  socialistic,  and  speak  French,  jirotestiug.  Thirteen  anarchists 
were  arrested,  charged  with  complicity  with  the  dynamite  outrages  at  Lieges  in 
April,  189-1:.  After  a  prolonged  trial  five  were  acquitted  Feb.  9,  1895,  two  were 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  and  the  rest  were  sentenced  to  various  terms 
of  imprisonment.  Contrar.v  to  the  spirit,  if  not  to  the  letter  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion, the  government,  in  harmon.v  with  the  large  clerical  majorit.v,  brought  in  a 
bill  making  religious  instruction  compulsor.v  in  the  public  schools.  There  were 
onl.v  some  150  of  these,  more  than  half  of  them  being  in  Brussels,  the  denomina- 
tional schools  having  been  fostered  since  1884  by  public  subsidies,  and  many 
public  schools  having  been  closed.  But  the  bill  excited  much  ]>opular  opposi- 
tion, Ju).y  28  and  29,  1895,  radical  and  socialist  demonstrations  being  made  in 
Brussels  and  elsewhere,  over  100,000  delegates  coming  to  Brussels  to  protest. 
The  bill,  however,  was  passed,  and  approved  by  the  king,  Sept.  17,  1895.  The 
military  force  of  Belgium  in  1895  was  reported  at  a  total  peace  strength  of 
93,(i8();  consisting  of  04,900  infantry,  7,200  cavalry,  18,8(52  artillery,  and  2,724 
engineers  and  train;  total  war  strength,  257,28(5.  The  population  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  including  those  engaged  in  the  general  and  local  administration, 
railroads,  necessary  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  others  who  would  not  be  spared  in  the 
field  except  as  a  last  resort,  was  1,4(50,000.  Feb.  2,  1895,  a  convention  was  signed 
between  Belgium  and  Franco,  defining  the  right  of  iire-emption  with  regard 
to  the  Kongo  Free  State  which  France  has  claimed  since  1894.  This  was  said  to 
assure  to  France  access  to  the  valle.v  of  the  Nile.  Jan.  4,  1895,  it  was  announced 
that  the  government  had  decided  to  propose  to  the  Chamber  to  annex  the  Kongo 
Free  State  to  Belgium.  The  King  of  Belgium  had  given  an  annual  subsid.v  of 
$200,000.  the  Kongo  State  being  regarded  as  his  private  possession,  but  had  ex- 
hausted his  fortune,  and  wished  to  jiresent  his  costlj'  possession  to  the  kingdom 
as  a  colony.  The  Belgians,  however,  were  averse  to  holding  such  a  colon.v,  and 
declined  the  king's  offer;  but  the  chamber  voted  a  subsidy  of  $5,000,000  for  con- 
structing the  Kongo  railroad,  stipulating  that  the  Kongo  State  shall  not  enter 
into  any  financial  engagement  without  consent  of  the  Belgian  government  until 
1900,  when  Belgium  will  finally  decide  for  or  against  adopting  it  as  a  depeud- 
enc.v.      (See  Kongo.) 

BELKNAP,  G-EOU(!E  Ei'oene,  naval  officer,  was  born  in  Newport,  N.  H.,  Jan. 
22,  1882;  entered  the  United  States  navy  Oct.  7,  1847;  was  promoted  rear- 
admiral  Feb.  12,  1889;  and  was  retired  Jan.  22,  1894.  His  naval  career  was 
remarkable  for  the  length  of  active  service.  He  was  on  sea  service  24  .years  and 
4  months,  on  shore  or  other  duty  18  years  and  2  mouths,  and  was  unemployed 
only  4  .years  and  10  months. 

BELLAIRE,   city,  Belmont  county,  O.,  population  (1890)   9,934.     In  1897  it  ' 
had  a  total  debt  of  $175,126,  sinking  fund  $23,451,  net  debt  $151,(575,  tax  valua- 
tion (189(5)  $2,993,780,  a  national  bank,  a  savings  bank,  and  2  daily  and  6  weekly  ' 
newsi)apers. 

BELLAMY,  Edward,  author,  was  born  in  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  March  2(5, 
1850 ;  educated  at  Union  College ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1871 ;  and  became  au 
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editorial  and  magazine  writer.  His  publications  include  Slt  to  One,  a  Nantucket 
Idyll  (1877);  Dr.  Heidenhoff' s  Proccxs  (1879);  lliss  Ludinglon's  Sinter  (1885); 
Looking  Backward  (1888);  and  Equality  (1897).  Looking  Backward  had  a 
phenomenall.v  large  sale,  and  originated  a  socialistic  agitation,  out  of  which  grew 
numerous  Utopian  social  communities. 

BELLEVILLE,  city,  capital  of  St.  Clair  county.  111.,  population  (1890) 
15,361.  In  1896  it  had  assessed  valuations :  Keal  $1,703,650,  personal  $582,- 
196— total  $2,285,816 ;  and  1896  a  total  debt  of  $124,450.  It  has  a  national  bank, 
a  savings  bank,  electric  street  railway,  and  5  daily  and  6  weekly  newspapers. 

BELOIT  COLLEGE,  Beloit,  "Wis. ,  non-sectarian  ;  co-educational ;  had  at  close 
of  1897,  24  professors  and  instructors;  457  students;  24,000  volumes  in  the 
library;  $314,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $100,000  in  scientific 
apparatus;  $415,000  in  productive  funds;  $30,340  income;  president,  Edward  D. 
Eaton,  D.D.,  LL.D.  In  1898,  Emerson  Hall,  for  women  students,  was  being 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  a  gift  of  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons. 

BEMIS,  Edward  "Webster,  ph.d.,  educator,  was  born  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  April 
7,  1860;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  1880;  was  a  pioneer  lecturer  in  the 
Universit.v  Extension  System  1887-88 ;  professor  of  economics  and  history, 
Vanderbilt  University,  1889-92;  and  associate  professor  of  economics.  University 
of  Chicago,  1892-95.  His  removal  from  the  last  post  by  President  Harper,  on  the 
ground  that  the  tendency  of  his  teachings  was  injurious  to  the  university, 
provoked  severe  criticism  and  correspondence,  in  the  main  favorable  to  Professor 
Bemis.  He  published  i/isto?7/  of  Co-operation  in  the  United  States  (1888);  Municipal 
Ownership  of  Gas  (1891);  Local  Government  for  the  South  and  Southwest  (1893); 
Popular  Election  of  United  Slates  Senators  (18d3) ;  and  Relation  of  Labor  Organizations 
to  the  American  Boy  and  to  Trade  Listruction  (1894).  In  October,  1895,  he  was 
engaged  as  associate  editor  of  the  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  to  date  from  Jan.  1,  1896. 

BEN  HUE,  Tribe  of,  a  fraternal  organization  founded  in  1894 ;  supreme  temj)le, 
Crawfordsville,  Ind.  ;  subordinate  courts  378;  members,  13,339;  supreme  chief, 
D.  W.  Gerard,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. ;  supreme  scribe,  F.  L.  Snyder,  Crawfords- 
Tille,  Ind. 

BENSON,  Edward  "White,  d.d..  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  boi-n  in  Birmingham,  England,  July  14,  1829;  died  in 
Hawarden,  Wales,  Oct.  10,  1896.  In  1894  he  published  a  volume  of  sermons 
addressed  to  his  diocese  in  his  third  visitation,  under  the  title  Fishers  <f  Men. 

BENZON,  Mauie  Therese  (Madame  Blanc),  author,  was  born  in  Seine-Port, 
France,  Sejjt.  21,  1840.  In  1895  she  jiublished  The  Condition  of  Women  in  the 
United  States:  a  Traceler's  Notes,  translated  by  Abby  Langdon  Alger. 

BEllGEN,  city,  seaport,  and  capital  of  province  of  Bergen,  Norway ;  population 
(1891)  53,684.  In  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1895,  the  exports  declared  here 
for  the  United  States  aggregated  in  value  $63,276.47,  and  in  that  ending  June 
30,  $99,172.98,  the  last  being  an  increase  of  $57,645.73  over  the  total  for  the 
corresponding  quarter  1894.  The  ijrincipal  articles  were  codliver  oil,  wood  pulp, 
herrings,  and  skins. 

BERING  SEA  QUESTION.  In  April,  1894,  laws  were  enacted  by  both  the 
United  States  and  Great  liritain  to  carry  into  effect  the  award  of  the  Bering  Sea 
arbitration  tribunal  of  1893,  affixing  penalties  for  illegal  sealing,  and  authorizing, 
with  certain  limitations,  the  search  and  seizure  of  sealers  by  the  naval  and 
revenue  forces  of  the  other  nation.  There  still  awaited  adjudication  the  com- 
pensation due  to  sealers  whose  vessels  had  been  illegally  seized  by  United  States 
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■cutters  prior  to  the  establishment  of  a  close  season  in  1890.  May  10,  18i)4,  a  new 
treaty  regulating  sealing  in  Kussiau  waters  was  ratified  at  Washington.  June  7, 
189i,  the  British  ambassador  gave  to  the  secretary  of  state  a  list  of  British  claims 
amounting  to  $.54'2,1();),  laoposiiig  a  commission  to  examine  and  pass  upon  them. 
Aug.  21,  1894,  the  secretary  reiJied  that  it  might  be  best  to  pay  a  lump  sum 
to  Great  Britain  of  $425,000.  This  was  promptly  agreed  to  by  the  ambassador, 
and  was  recommended  to  Congress  by  the  president;  but  was  not  approved  by 
Congress,  it  being  said  that  many  of  the  British  claims  were  for  constructive  or 
consequential  damages,  which  had  not  been  ai)i)roved  by  the  tribunal,  and  which 
the  precedent  of  the  Alabama  award  expressly  disallowed;  while  it  was  also  said 
that  some  of  the  vessels  were  not  really  owned  by  British  subjects,  but  by  Ameri- 
cans. Meanwhile  the  report  of  the  navy  depai'tment  showed  that  the  regulations 
were  very  ineffectual,  the  amount  of  illegal  sealing  great,  and  the  waste  and 
destruction  of  seals  threatened  their  entire  e.xtermination.  Jan.  19,  1895,  the 
regulations  agreed  upon  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  proclaimed, 
but  were  opposed  by  Canadian  sealers.  Jan.  30,  1895,  an  order  from  the 
British  iirivy  council,  under  agreement  with  Russia,  prohibited  the  taking  of 
seals  by  British  vessels  within  a  zone  of  ten  marine  miles  from  the  Russian  coasts 
of  Bering  Sea,  or  within  a  thirty-mile  zone  around  the  Konnandorsky  and  Robbiu 
Islands.  Nov.  1(5,  1895,  word  was  received  in  AVashingtou  that  a  British 
scaling  schooner  had  been  condemned  by  the  British  Court  of  Admiralty 
for  violation  of  the  regulations.  Nov.  22,  1895,  an  order  of  privy  council 
reaffirmed  the  order  of  Jan.  30.  In  1895  Dr.  Leouhard  Stejueger,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  was  detailed  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  condition 
of  seal  life  about  the  Commander  Islands,  owned  by  Russia.  He  conlirmed  the 
havoc  reported,  by  which  the  annual  catch  of  50,000  had  been  reduced  to  l(j,000; 
and  declared  it  was  due  to  pelagic  sealing,  and  was  noted  outside  the  Bering  Sea 
territory.  He  did  not,  however,  fear  the  extermination  of  the  seals,  because 
pelagic  sealing  requires  so  large  an  outla.v  that  it  will  be  abandoned  as  it  becomes 
unprofitable.  It  was  reported  in  December,  1895,  that  the  terms  of  agreement 
for  the  settlement  of  claims  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were 
nearly  perfected  and  would  be  laid  before  the  senate  in  a  few  days.  See  Se.u- 
Claims  Commisssiox  :  Skal  Conferenx-e,  Internwtiosal. 

BERKELEY  TEMPLE,  an  institutional  church,  reorganized  from  the  Berkeley 
Street  Congregational  Church,  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1888;  pastor,  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Dickinson,  d.d.  In  1895  the  church  reiiorted  1,020  members,  103  having  been 
received  during  the  year;  425  families;  Sunday  school  members  G45 ;  benevolent 
contributions  of  the  church  $5,118,  and  of  the  Sundaj- school  $025;  home  ex- 
penses $18,000.  Together  with  ordinary  church  work,  including  a  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  and  Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philiij,  there  was  maintained  a 
regular  service  in  Armenian;  a  Young  Men's  Institute,  with  reading-room, 
gymasium,  lyceum,  outing  club,  and  various  classes;  a  Boys'  Brigade,  with  a 
class  in  Sloyd ;  temperance  guild,  which  took  800  pledges  during  the  year;  a 
reform  work  for  intemperate  and  fallen  women,  and  work  for  poor  families;  a 
Dorcastry,  reaching  about  300  young  women ;  an  orphanage  for  40  boys  and  a 
homo  for  working  girls  at  Westminster,  Vt. 

BERLIN,  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  since  1871  of  the  German 
Empire.  The  great  brewers  of  Berlin,  being  owners  of  the  princijial  halls  in 
which  the  socialists  held  meetings,  refused  in  the  summer  of  1894  to  rent  them 
for  that  imrpose;  whereupon  the  socialists  resolved  to  boycott  the  Berlin  brewers 
and  bought  only   beer  imi>orted  from  Bavaria  and  the  south.     The  associated 
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brewers  of  Berlin  and  its  vicinity  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  southern  brewers 
protesting  against  the  importation  of  beer,  which  was  seriously  affecting  the 
manufacture  in  Berlin;  but  the  latter  ignored  the  letter.  On  the  other  hand  the 
socialists  and  social-democrats  found  the  workingmeu  more  and  more  ignoring 
the  boycott.  Nov.  21,  1894,  being  the  birthday  of  his  mother,  the  ex-Empress 
Frederick,  the  emperor  called  the  Reichstag  to  meet  in  the  new  building  in  Ber- 
lin on  that  day.  The  builders  protested  that  it  could  not  be  ready,  and  ultimatel.v 
the  opening  session  was  not  held  till  December.  It  then  took  place  with  great; 
display  of  the  rich  and  splendid  structure,  and  a  congratulatory  speech  from  the 
emperor ;  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  occasion  was  marred  by  the  refusal  of  the 
socialist  deputies  to  rise  and  join  in  the  cheers  called  for  by  the  president.  la 
the  summer  of  1895  an  International  Art  Exhibition  was  held  in  Berlin.  A  large 
number  of  American  artists  took  part  in  the  exhibition,  and  were  much  praised 
by  the  German  critics.  In  November,  189-5,  was  i>ublished  the  latest  report  of 
the  city  savings  bank.  It  showed  on  deposit  162,8J:-2,028  marks  ($1:0,710,507), 
being  11,5(3(5,760  marks  ($2,891,081)  more  than  the  j^ear  before.  The  payments 
into  the  bank  during  the  year  numbered  526,295,  of  which  178,960  were  in  sums 
from  1 'to  21  marks,  102,212  in  sums  from  21  to  61  marks.  The  increase  of  de- 
positors was  from  181,303  in  1894  to  509,732  in  1895.  Of  these  dejiositors  159,- 
732  had  a  credit  ranging  from  1  to  01  marks,  88,527  from  61  to  151  marks,  and 
75,085  from  151  to  301  marks,  showing  that  the  deiwsitors  were  mostly  poor  per- 
sons. There  were  70  offices  for  receiving  deposits  in  all  parts  of  the  cit}'.  The 
cash  capital  of  the  bank  was  170,430,978  marks  ($44,107,744)  i.e.,  13,588,950 
marks  ($3,397,237)  in  excess  of  the  deposits.  Of  the  profits  1,112,300  marks 
($278,074)  had  been  thus  far  expended  for  works  of  public  utility.  The  new 
census  of  Prussia,  completed  in  1895,  shows  that  the  population  of  Berlin  had 
increased  only  36,288,  or  2.2  per  cent.,  for  four  and  a  half  years,  being  reported 
in  November,  1895,  as  1,757,898,  although  the  population  of  the  kingdom  had 
increased  more  than  5  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  of  Berlin  between  1870  and 
1890  had  been  over  50,000  a. yeai-.  The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  the  Emperor  Will- 
iam I.  was  celebrated  with  much  splendor  in  March,  1897.  On  the  22d  a  magnifi- 
cent bronze  statue  of  him  was  unveiled,  and  on  the  23d  there  was  a  grand  his- 
torical procession  through  the  streets  of  the  city. 

BERLIN,  University  of,  Berlin,  Germany;  established  in  1809.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1895  it  had  the  four  departments  of  theology,  with  531  students; 
jurisprudence,  with  1,625;  medicine,  with  1,279;  and  philosoiihy,  with  1,544; 
total  of  matriculated  students,  4,979,  besides  3,471  non-matriculated,  of  whom 
many  were  foreigners.  There  were  in  all  departments  372  professors  and  teach- 
ers. At  the  close  of  1895  there  were  5,308  unmatriculated  students,  of  whom 
3,778  were  from  Prussia,  814  from  elsewhere  iu  Germany,  219  from  the  United 
States,  198  from  Russia,  102  from  Switzerland,  57  from  Austria,  32  from  Great 
Britain,  31  from  Hungary,  and  22  from  France.  The  faculty  of  theology  was 
Protestant.  In  1894  the  medical  department  received  a  bequest  from  Dr.  Adolph 
Dusterhoff  of  100,000  marks,  the  interest  of  which  gives  a  special  prize  twice  a 
year  to  the  most  diligent  worker.  The  library  contained  3(»0,000  volumes.  In 
November,  1895,  a  students'  club  of  a  novel  kind  was  opened  in  Berlin  for  the 
study  and  discussion  of  modern  social  questions.  Its  organization  had  been 
opposed  bj-  the  late  rector  of  the  university.  Dr.  Pfleiderer,  on  the  ground  that 
students  should  not  discuss  politics  or  risk  contagion  of  socialistic  principles; 
but  Dr.  Wagner,  the  present  rector,  gave  it  his  approval.     At  its  inauguration 
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it  was   maintainoil    that   its   idea  was   not    political,  but  for  the   forwardiu;^  of 
'•'university  extension,"  and  such  work  as  that  of  Toynbee  Hall  in  London. 

BERMUDA  (also  Somehs's)  ISLANDS,  a  !,'roup  of  3(i0  islands  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocesui,  580  miles  east  of  North  Carolina,  constituting  a  British  colony  with 
representative  yiovernment ;  population  (1893)  15,952.  The  last  local  statistics 
available  (reported  in  1897)  showed:  Imports,  .£304,895;  exports,  ,£101,- 
103;  debt,  £40,000;  revenue,  £34, 25(1;  expenditure,  £34,717.  Nearly  all  the 
export  produce  goes  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  bulk  of  the  food 
supplies  are  imported  therefrom.  The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  1893  was  354,043,  nearly  all  British.  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897, 
the  commerce  with  the  United  States  was:  Imports,  $021,831;  exi)orts,  $854,- 
832 — total  trade,  $1,470,003,  an  increase  in  imports,  decrease  in  exports,  and 
increase  in  bulk  of  trade  of  $29,942  over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

BERMUDEZ,  Remioio  Morales,  in-esident  of  Peru,  was  born  in  Pica,  Peru, 
Sept.  10,  1830;  died  at  Lima,  March  31,  1894.  He  was  president  from  1890  till 
his  death. 

BERNE,  the  most  poitulous  canton  of  Switzerland ;  also  city  and  cajtital  of  the 
same;  i>opulation,  canton  (1894)  541,051;  city  (1893)  47,(i20.  During  the  six 
months  ending  June  30,  1895,  the  exports  here  declared  for  the  United  States 
aggregated  in  value  $392,038.99,  an  increase  of  $45,222.39  over  the  total  of  the 
corresponding  period  1894.  The  principal  articles  were  cheese,  silk  tissues,  and 
knit  goods. 

BERNE,  University  of,  Berne,  Switzerland ;  founded  in  1832 ;  organized  on 
the  model  of  the  German  universities;  and  having,  at  the  close  of  1895,  the  four 
faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosojihy;  instructors  88;  students 
matriculated,  005,  besides  the  foreigners,  of  whom  some  were  women,  attending 
the  lectures. 

BERNHARDT,  Rosine  Sar.\h,  actress,  was  born  in  Paris,  France,  Oct.  22, 
1844.  In  1894  she  had  a  very  successful  season  at  Daly's  theater,  London, 
appearing  in  Sardou's  new  pla.v,  drsmonfla.  In  1805  she  made  a.  tour  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  having  a  cool  receiition  in  Ital.v,  but  at  Madrid  being  supported  in  Tin- 
Sphijii.r  b.y  Maria  Guerrero,  one  of  the  most  i>opular  of  Spanish  actresses;  and 
winning  the  most  enthusiastit:  jiraises  in  La  Tascn,  Gi.oiionda,  and  Maijihi.  She 
revisited  the  United  States  in  1890.  In  December  of  that  year  a  festival  was 
given  in  her  honor  in  Pai'is,  after  which  she  appeared  in  Phhirc  and  JioDif 
Vaincue  at  the  Renaissance  theater.  She  produced  De  JIusset's  Loiriizwrin  at 
the  Adelphi,  London,  in  1897. 

BERTHELOT,  Pierre  Eugene  Marcelin,  specialist  in  synthetic  and  thermo- 
chemistry, and  professor  of  organic  chemistry  in  tlie  College  de  Franco,  was  liorn 
in  Paris,  Oct.  25,  1827.  His  achievements  in  the  line  of  chemical  synthesis  1895 
astonished  not  only  the  scientific  world,  but  agriculturists,  manufacturers,  and 
other  producers  of  staple  articles,  for  he  demonstrated  that  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
cocoa,  tobacco,  and  alzarin  (the  essential  principle  of  the  madder-root,  used  as 
the  basis  of  dyes),  and  indigo,  can  be  made  by  synthetic  chemistry,  equal  in  all 
respects  to  the  cultivated  or  manufactured  articles,  and  at  far  less  cost.  He  has 
published  numerous  scientific  works,  has  been  highly  honored  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  on  Nov.  1,  1895,  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  the 
cabinet  of  M.  Bourgeois. 
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BESANT,  Mrs.  Annie,  theosophist,  was  born  in  London,  England,  Oct.  1,  1847. 
After  a  long  visit  to  India  she  returned  to  England  in  xipril,  1804,  and  took  up 
her  residence  at  the  Theosophical  European  Headquarters  in  Regent's  Park, 
London.  In  1897  she  made  a  six  months'  tour  of  the  United  States,  lecturing  on 
The  Human  Aura;  Maleriatism  Undefennined  hi/  Science;  and  other  topics.  See 
her  autobiography,  Tliruugh  Storm  to  I'cacc  (1893). 

BESANT,  SiK  Walter,  author,  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  England,  in  1836; 
collaborated  for  several  j^ears  with  the  late  James  Eice  in  romance  writing;  was 
for  a  long  time  secretary  to  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund ;  first  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Incori)orated  Society  of  Authors;  knighted  in 
May,  1895.  Of  his  individual  novels  probably  the  best  known  is  All  Sorts  and 
Conditions  of  3L'ii,  which  inspired  the  establishment  of  the  celebrated  People's 
Palace,  in  London.  His  latest  publications  include  Beyond  the  Dream  (f  Avarice 
(1894),  and  The  Master- Craftsman  and  The  City  of  Refuge  (1896). 

BESSEMER,  Sir  Henry,  inventor,  was  born  in  Hertfordshire,  England,  in 
1813;  died  in  London,  March  14,  1898.  His  discovery  of  the  means  of  rapidly 
and  cheaply  converting  i)ig  iron  into  steel  by  blowing  a  blast  of  air  through  the 
iron  when  in  a  state  of  fusion  was  the  result  of  costly  and  laborious  experiments 
which  extended  over  a  long  period  and  in  which  the  end  was  attained  only  after 
many  and  disheartening  failures.  The  invention  revolutionized  the  whole  iron 
trade  of  the  world  in  the  short  space  of  thirty  years.  He  was  president  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain ;  was  knighted  in  1879 ;  and  had  Bes- 
semer, Ala.,  Bessemer,  Mich.,  and  several  other  places  named  after  him. 

BEVERLY,  city,  incorporated  (1894),  Essex  county,  Mass.;  population  (1890) 
10,821;  (1895)  State  census,  11,802.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations  were: 
Real  estate,  §10,940,700;  personal,  §3,231,800— total  $14,172,500;  total  tax  rate, 
$14.80  per  $1,000;  and  total  debt,  $1,015,700.  The  city  has  electric  street 
railroad  connecting  with  Peabody,  Salem,  and  Gloucester,  a  horse-car  line  to 
Wenham,  manufactories  of  leather  and  ladies'  boots  and  shoes,  large  cod  fishery 
interests,  national  and  savings  banks,  and  a  daily,  2  weekly,  and  2  monthly 
periodicals. 

BIBLE  SOCIETY,  American,  organized  in  New  York,  in  181G.  The  seventy- 
ninth  annual  report,  presented  Ma.v  9,  1895,  shows  that  the  receipts  during  the 
year  from  church  collections  were  §20,828.00,  individual  gifts  $6,711.47,  through 
auxiliary  societies,  $31,993.86 ;  total  gifts,  $59,533.33;  legacies,  $159,910.32;  in- 
terest on  investments,  $26,261.56;  rents,  §37,557.17;  miscellaneous  receipts, 
$4,856.27  ;  sales  of  books  and  purchase  account,  §238,699.61 ;  total  receipts,  §526,- 
824.26,  besides  §12,121.57  received  for  permanent  investment.  The  society  holds 
in  trust  invested  funds,  only  the  income  of  which  can  be  used  for  benevolent 
purposes,  amounting  March  31,  1895,  to  $410,435.08;  special  funds  amounting 
to  §34,701.22,  the  income  of  which  is  applied  by  direction  of  the  donors  to  cer- 
tain specific  uses ;  while  certain  other  funds  available  for  the  benevolent  work  of 
the  society  amount  to  §146,806.64.  The  society  disbursed  during  the  year  §508,- 
803.16,  and  its  drafts  for  $18,447.40  were  still  outstanding.  The  appropriations 
for  the  foreign  work  of  1894-95  were  $176,6()5.  Translations  and  revisions  of 
liarts  of  the  Bible  were  secured  in  Kusaien,  Bulgarian,  Kurdish,  Siamese,  Korean, 
different  dialects  of  Chinese,  and  the  languages  of  Laos  and  the  Marshall  Islands. 
The  volumes  of  the  Scrifitures  printed  at  the  Bible  House  were  1,051,400;  im- 
ported, 6,376 ;  jirinted  abroad,  762, (!28;  purchased  abi'oad,  138,270;  aggregate 
circulation  abroad,  735,221.    The  issues  of  the  society  since  its  organization  have 
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been  59,955,558  copies.  During  the  year  101,19G  copies  of  tbe  Scriptures  or 
parts  of  them  were  sent  to  foreitru  lauds,  or  12,859  more  than  in  any  inevious 
year.  Of  these  92,475  went  to  Cuba  and  Latin  America,  and  increased  numbers 
■were  sent  to  Venezuela,  Mexico,  Austria,  Jai)an,  and  China.  The  visitors  of  the 
society  visited  51(5,798  families  in  the  United  States,  of  whom  119,244  were  found 
without  the  Scriptures;  and  Bibles  or  Testiuneuts  were  supplied  to  84,299  desti- 
tute families,  19, 98."!  individuals,  and  009  Sunday  schools.  In  lS9(i-97  the  issues 
were  1,513,499  copies,  and  the  total  since  organization  was  (18,219,540. 

BEBLE  SOCIETY,  Biutisu  .\nd  Fokeigx,  organized  in  London,  March  7, 
1804.  The  annual  report  presented  May  1,  1895,  showed  that  the  receipts  for  the 
year  were:  From  subscriptions,  donations,  collections,  and  legacies,  $688, 879.- 
91;  from  sales,  §407,764.52 ;  from  special  funds,  $10,172 ;  total,  $1,169,816.60. 
The  society  had  issued  from  the  Bible  House,  Loudon,  1,051,506  Bibles  and  por- 
tions of  the  Bible ;  and  from  depots  in  foreign  countries  2,185,056;  total  issue 
for  the  year  3,837,222,  an  increase  of  172,706  over  the  preceding  year.  The 
issues  since  1804  had  numbered  143,39(),230.  The  society  had  co-operated  Avith 
other  societies  in  translating  and  I'evising  translations  of  the  Bible :  the  work  of 
1894-95  including  new  translation  or  revision  in  124  languages  and  dialects :  tbe 
languages  and  dialects  of  translation  since  1804  having  numbered  344.  A  large 
force  of  colporteurs  had  been  employed  in  many  countries ;  and  through  them, 
by  co-operation  of  missionaries,  and  of  different  established  Christian  churches 
and  societies,  they  have  secured  during  the  year  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  in 
many  countries:  in  France  167,763  copies ;  Belgium  34,468;  Germany,  among 
the  Catholic  and  non-Germanic  people,  64,359;  Switzerland,  53,568;  Austria- 
Hungary,  161,695;  Italy,  189,053;  Simiu,  51,907;  Portugal,  11,004;  Denmark, 
25,431;  ^'orth  Russia  358,753;  South  Ru.ssia  168,555;  Siberia  over  00,000; 
Turke.y  and  Greece,  37,907;  Algeria  and  Tunis,  14,942;  iu  .y'rica,  by  the  Cape 
Town  agency,  besides  the  work  done  by  many  missionaries,  32,120;  Madagascar, 
13,007;  Mauritius,  2,751;  Egypt,  24,110;  Syria  and  Palestine,  2,502 ;  Arabia  and 
Abyssinia,  3,508;  Persia,  8,511;  India,  203,122;  China,  288,750;  Jajiau,  113,9.39; 
Chile  and  Peru,  0,012;  Ai-gentina,  J3,7S5  ;  Brazil,  19,743.  The  grants  authorized 
during  the  .rear  have  amounted  to  $111,783.70;  total  payments  for  the  year 
$1,074,851.95.  Up  to  1897  more  than  151,000,000  Bibles  and  jiortious  of  the 
Bible,  in  339  languages  and  dialects,  had  been  issued.  The  expenditure  iu  1897 
was  nearly  4:204,000. 

BIDDEFOKD,  city,  York  county.  Me.,  population  (1890)  14,443.  In  1895  it 
had  2  national  banks,  2  savings  banks,  a  loan  and  building  svssociation,  a  trolle.v 
railway  extending  to  Old  Orchard  Beach,  and  3  daily,  4  weekly,  and  2  monthly 
periodicals.  On  March  22,  1895,  a  special  frieght  train  of  29  cars,  all  loaded 
with  cotton  goods  manufactured  iu  the  Biddeford  mills  and  consigned  to  Shang- 
hai, China,  left  the  city  on  a  direct  run  to  Vancouver.  This  was  the  largest 
single  shipment  ever  made  from  these  mills. 

BIERSTADT,  Albert,  artist,  wa.s  born  in  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  Jan.  7,  1S30 ; 
but  since  early  youth  has  lived  iu  the  United  States.  His  studio  contains  several 
large  paintings,  such  as  Tin'  LnndiiKj  nf  Coliniilris,  the  landscape  painteil  from 
studies  made  on  the  presumed  spot ;  and  he  is  at  work  on  another  San  Salvador 
coast  view,  with  magnificent  siu'f ;  also,  on  a  canvas  six  feet  by  ten,  from  studies 
in  1895  of  Mt.  Eugardine  iu  the  southeastern  Alps. 

BIGELOW,  John,  ll.d.,  author,  was  born  in  Maiden,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  25,  1817. 
In  bis  will  Samuel  J.  Tildeu  appointed  him  his  biographer  and  one  of  three 
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trustees  of  the  bulk  of  his  estate,  set  apart  for  the  establishment  of  a  public 
library  in  New  York  Citv.  Mr.  Tilclen  died  Aug.  4,  1886,  the  trust  fund  clause 
of  his" will  was  attacked  by  some  of  his  heirs,  and  after  a  memorable  litigation 
the  contest  was  sustained  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Oct.  27,  1891.  A  niece  Mrs 
"William  B  Hazard,  voluntarily  relinquished  to  the  trustees  over  $2,000,000  ot 
her  share  of  the  estate,  to  aid  in  carrying  out  her  uncle's  wishes.  On  Feb.  22, 
1895  a  joint  committee,  representing  the  Tildeu  Trust  Fund  and  the  Astor  and 
Leno'x  Libraries,  agreed  on  a  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  those  interests  and  the 
establishment  of  a  great  public  library,  to  be  known  as  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden  Foundations.  The  agreement  was  ratified 
by  the  several  interests,  an  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  from  the  legisla- 
ture and  on  May  27,  Mr.  Bigelow  was  elected  president  of  the  consolidated  boai-d 
of  trustees,  and  appointed  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  and  of  the  com- 
mittee on 'library  books.  He  published  Tlu;  Life  of  Samud  J.  Tilden  (2  vols.. 
New  York,  1895).      See  New  York  Public  Library. 

BIGELOW,  John,  Jr.,  military  officer,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  son  of  John 
Bi"-low;  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  and  commissioned 
sec^ond  lieiitenaut  10th  United  States  cavalry,  June  15,  1877;  promoted  1st  lieu- 
tenant, Sept.  24,  1883,  and  captain,  April  15,  1893 ;  and  appointed  instructor  of 
military  science  and  tactics  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston, 
Aut'.  3,  1894.  He  has  published  numerous  sketches  of  army  life  in  the  West, 
and  V/ifi  Prmnples  of  Stralegi/  Illustrated  Mainly  from  American  CamjMigns  (2d  ed., 
enlarged,  Philadelphia,  1894). 

BIGELOW,  PouLTNEY,  author,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  Sept.  10,  1855 ; 
second  son  of  John  Bigelow;  graduated  at  Yale  College  and  continued  his  studies 
in  Germany,  having  for  a  classmate  the  present  emperor;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  New  Y'ork  City,  but  has  applied  himself  to  authorship  and  travel;  and  was  for 
some  time  editor  of  Outing,  a  magazine  of  recreation.  He  made  a  canoe  voyage 
down  the  Danube,  and  1892  was  expelled  from  Kussia  while  gathering  material 
for  a  book  on  that  country.  In  December,  1895,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Germany  by  the  New  York  State  Insurance  Department.  He  has  published  The 
German'  Emperor  (1889);  The  German  Emperor  and  Hiti  Eastern  Keiglihors 
(1892);  Paddles  and  Politics  Down  the  Danube  (1892);  The  Borderland  of  Czar 
and  Kaiser:  Notes  from  Both  Sides  of  the  Russian  Frontier  (1894) ;  imte  Man's 
Africa  and  Hislorij  of  the  German  Struggle  for  Liherli/  (18d7);  and  many  maga- 
zine articles. 

BILLINGS,  JoHK  Sh.\w,  surgeon,  was  born  in  Switzerland  county,  lud.,  April 
12,  1838 ;  was  i)laced  on  the  retired  list  of  the  United  States  army  with  the  retired 
pay  of  a  colonel,  and  appointed-  professor  of  hygiene  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1895 ;  and  was  chosen  superintendent  of  the  consolidated  New 
York  Public  Library  (Lenox,  Astor,  Tilden),  in  January,  1890. 

BUrETALLIS^I.  The  agitation  for  the  adoption  of  a  double  monetary  standard 
of  value  grows  in  strength  in  foreign  countries,  whiith  look  to  the  United  States 
for  a  practical  initial  movement ;  and  a  remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of  by 
bimctallists  is  still  a  matter  of  enactment  by  the  nations  interested.  Several 
conferences,  international  and  national,  have  been  held  since  the  memorable  but 
fruitless  one  in  Brussels,  1892,  but  without  notable  conclusions.  In  all,  it  has 
seemed  essential  that  the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany 
should  bo  united  in  th  movement  and  unanimous  in  legislation.  Each  of  these 
countries  has  a  national   league   devoted   to   the  propagation  of  bimetallic  princi- 
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pies.  An  international  conference  was  held  in  London,  England,  in  May,  1894, 
in  wLich  the  United  States  was  represented  by  Brooks  Adauis,  of  Boston ;  but 
nothing  beyond  the  presentation  and  consideration  of  learned  pai)ers  on  the  sub- 
ject was  accomplished.  In  December,  1895,  a  conference  in  Paris,  France,  com- 
prising delegates  from  the  bimetallic  leagues  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany,  merely  agreed  on  the  terms  of  its  princijial  resolutions,  which  the 
British  delegates  were  authorized  to  induce  the  American  leagues  to  accept.  In 
April,  1896  another  conference  was  held  in  Brussels,  in  which  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Russia,  Belgium,  Denmai'k, 
Holland,  and  Roumania  were  represented.  The  object  of  the  gathering  was 
chiefly  an  exchange  of  views  on  the  general  subject,  lU'ior  to  the  calling  of  an 
international  congress  to  devise  a  ]ilau  of  action;  but  l)efore  separating  the 
delegates  constituted  themselves  a  permanent  committee,  and  exijressed  the  opin- 
ion that  an  immediate  agreement  might  result  from  the  re-establishment  of 
bimetallism  in  the  United  States,  the  reopening  of  the  Indian  mints  for  the  coin- 
age of  silver,  the  turning  into  silver  of  i>art  of  the  metallic  reserve  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the  absorption  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  silver  by  the  various 
Eurojiean  governments,  ilore  in  the  line  of  advancement  was  a  resolution  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  Senate  by  Senator  Chandler  (N.  H. ),  on  Dec.  G, 
1895,  providing  for  the  unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  in  connection  with 
other  nations,  at  the  ratio  of  1  to  15i.  Under  the  first  section,  any  person  might 
deposit  in  any  United  States  mint  gold  or  silver  bullion  not  less  in  value  than 
$50,  and  have  the  same  coined,  free  of  charge  when  the  metal  needs  no  refining, 
the  gold  into  coins  provided  for  by  existing  laws,  and  the  silver  into  dollars  nine- 
tenths  tine,  the  weight  of  the  iiure  silver  in  each  dollar  to  be  15iJ  times  the  23A-j 
grains  of  the  pure  gold  in  the  gold  dollar,  or  359, "JL  grains,  which,  with  39j'y'j- 
grains  of  alloy,  will  make  the  total  weight  of  each  silver  dollar  399 ,\  grains,  in- 
stead of  412^  grains,  as  under  the  existing  law.  The  second  section  i)rovided 
that  pa.vment  for  such  bullion  should  be  made  to  the  depositor  in  coin  or  treasury 
notes ;  that  the  silver  dollars  coined  under  this  law,  as  well  as  the  regular  gold 
coins  and  the  treasury  notes  should  be  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  public  and 
private  debts ;  and  that  existing"  silver  dollars  should  lie  retired  and  recoiued 
according  to  the  new  ratio.  Tlie  third  section  jirovided  that  this  law  should  take 
effect  when  similar  laws  should  have  l)een  adopted  by  the  governments  of  England, 
France,  and  Ciermany,  and  that  when  such  laws  had  been  passed  by  the  govern- 
ments named,  the  president  should  make  proclamation  accordingly,  and  the  law 
should  then  take  effect  and  be  in  force.  Under  the  rules  the  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  committee  for  consideration  and  report.  At  a  conference  of  the  leading 
bimetallists  of  the  United  States,  at  AVashiugton,  D.  C,  Feb.  2'2,  1895,  anew 
political  organization  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  American  Bimetallic 
Party.  The  declaration  of  jirinciples  asserted  unalterable  opposition  to  the 
single  gold  stau<lard  and  to  the  issue  by  the  United  States  government  of  interest- 
bearing  bonds  in  time  of  peace,  and  demanded  the  immediate  restoration  of  the 
double  standard,  the  unrestricted  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  at  a  ratio  of  K! 
to  1  and  on  terms  of  exact  equality,  and  the  iiayraent  of  the  cuiu  obligations  of 
the  government  in  gold  or  silver  at  the  oi)tion  of  the  govcrnmcut.  not  at  that  of 
the  creditor.  The  conference,  in  the  absence  of  authority  to  make  presidential 
nominations,  suggested  Joseph  C.  Sible.v  (Pa. ),  as  a  fitting  candidate  for  the 
party's  nomination  for  president.  Gen.  A.  J.  Warner  (address,  Washington, 
D.  ('. ),  president  of  the  American  Bimetallic  League,  was  made  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  new  party.     In  the  early  part  of  1895  the  hopes  of 
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bimetallists  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany  particularly,  began  to 
rise  high,  and  advocates  of  the  double  standard  -won  hosts  of  adherents  by  attribut- 
ing the  industrial  depression  in  each  of  these  countries  to  the  domination  of 
the  single  standard.  As  bimetallic  leagues  increased  in  number  and  strength, 
gold  standard  and  sound  money  associations  sprang  up  from  the  opposition. 

In  the  United  States  the  agitation  became  the  most  pronounced  because  of  the 
approaching  presidential  election.  President  Cleveland  took  a  strong  stand  for 
sound  money,  but  his  party  was  divided,  and  the  free  coinage  men  also  drew  to 
their  side  many  iulluential  Republicans.  In  Congress  the  free  silver  men  developed 
such  strength  on  several  measures  that  they  declared  their  ability  to  elect  the 
next  president.  The  national  conventions  of  the  two  great  parties  brought  the 
issue  directly  to  the  front.  On  June  18,  1896,  the  National  Republican  party 
adopted  its  platform,  with  the  following  declaration  on  the  currency  question : 
"The  Republican  party  is  unreservedly  for  sound  money.  It  caused  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  providing  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  1879;  since 
then  every  dollar  has  been  as  good  as  gold.  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  every 
measure  calculated  to  debase  our  currency  or  impair  the  credit  of  our  country. 
We  are  therefore  opposed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  except  b>'  international 
agreement  with  the  leading  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  which  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  promote,  and  until  such  agreement  can  be  obtained  the  existing  gold 
standard  must  be  preserved.  All  our  silver  and  paper  currency  must  be  main- 
tained at  parity  with  gold,  and  we  favor  all  measures  designed  to  maintain 
inviolably  the  obligations  of  the  United  States,  and  all  our  money,  whether  coin  or 
paper,  at  the  present  standard,  the  standard  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of 
the  eai'tli. ' ' 

The  Democratic  part.v  in  national  convention  adopted  a  iilatform  on  July  9, 
containing  the  following  plank:  "We  demand  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
both  silver  and  gold  at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  IG  to  1  without  waiting  for  the 
aid  or  consent  of  any  other  nation.  We  demand  that  the  standard  silver  dollar 
shall  be  a  full  legal  tender  equally  with  gold  for  all  debts,  public  and  private, 
and  we  favor  such  legislation  as  will  iirevent  for  the  future  the  demonetization  of 
any  kind  of  legal  tender  money  by  private  contract.  We  are  opi)osed  to  the 
policy  and  practice  of  surrendering  to  the  holders  of  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  the  option  reserved  by  law  to  the  government  of  redeeming  such  obliga- 
tions in  either  silver  coin  or  gold  coin." 

Because  of  these  declarations  there  was  a  large  defection  from  each  ])arty. 
Neither  the  free  silver  Republicans  nor  the  sound  money  Democrats  could  support 
the  declarations  of  their  parties.  The  sound  money  Democrats  organized  a  new 
party,  the  National  Democratic,  and  declared  in  national  convention,  Sept.  3: 
"The  experience  of  mankind  has  shown  that  by  reason  of  their  natural  qualities, 
gold  is  the  necessary  money  of  the  large  affairs  of  commerce  and  business,  while 
silver  is  conveniently  adapted  to  minor  transactions,  and  the  most  beneficial  use  of 
both  together  (^an  be  insured  on  it  by  the  adoption  of  the  former  as  a  standard  of 
monetary  measure,  and  the  maintenance  of  silver  at  a  parit.v  with  gold  b.\-  its 
limited  coinage  under  suitable  safeguards  of  law.  Thus  the  largest  possible  en- 
joyment of  both  metals  is  gained  with  a  value  universally  accepted  throughout 
the  world,  which  constitutes  the  only  practical  bimetallic  currency,  assuring  the 
most  stable  standard,  and  especially  the  best  and  safest  money  for  all  who  earn 
their  livelihood  by  labor  or  the  produce  of  husbandry.  They  cannot  suffer  when 
paid  in  the  best  money  known  to  man,  but  are  the  peculiar  and  most  defenseless 
victims  of  a  debased  and  fluctuating  currency,  which  offers  continual  in-ofits  to 
the  money  changer  at  their  cost.     Realizing  the  truths  demonstrated  by  long  and 
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iniblic  incouvenience  and  loss,  the  Democratic  party,  iu  the  interest  of  the 
niUHses  and  of  e<iiial  justice  to  all,  practically  established  by  the  lefrislatiou  of 
18;J-1  and  1853  the  gold  standai'd  of  monetary  measurement  and  likewise  entirely 
divorced  the  government  from  banking  and  currency  issues.  To  this  k>ng-estab- 
lislu'd  Democratic;  policy  we  ailherc,  and  insist  uiion  the  maintenance  of  th<!  gold 
standard  and  of  the  parity  therewith  of  every  dollar  issued  by  the  government, 
and  are  firmly  or)posed  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  to  the 
compulsory  purchase  of  silver  bullion." 

The  People's  jiarty  iu  national  convention,  July  24,  demanded  "the  free  and 
unrestricted  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  the  i)resent  legal  ratio  of  16  to  1,  without 
w-aitiug  for  the  consent  of  foreign  nations, '"  and  "that  the  government,  in  iiaymcnt 
of  its  obligations,  shall  use  its  option  as  to  the  kind  of  lawful  money  iu  which 
they  are  to  be  paid,  and  we  denounce  the  present  and  jireceding  administration 
for  surrendering  this  option  to  the  holders  of  government  obligations." 

The  National  silver  party,  July  23,  declared  as  follows  concerning  the  rein- 
statement of  silver :  "On  this  issue  we  declare  ourselves  to  be  iu  favor  of  a  dis- 
tinctively American  financial  system.  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  single 
gold  standard,  and  demand  the  immediate  return  to  the  Constitutional  standard 
of  gold  and  silver,  by  the  restoration  by  this  government,  independently  of  any 
foi'eign  power,  of  the  unrestricted  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  into  standard 
money  at  the  ratio  of  K!  to  1  and  upon  terms  of  exact  enuality,  as  they  existed 
prior  to  1873;  the  silver  coin  to  be  of  full  legal  tender,  eipially  with  gold,  for  all 
debts  and  dues,  i)ublic  and  private,  and  we  demand  such  legislation  as  will  pre- 
vent for  the  future  the  destruction  of  the  legal  tender  quality  of  any  kind  of 
money  by  jirivate  contract." 

The  National  party,  Jlay  21),  adopted  the  folio-wing  in  its  platform:  "For  the 
liurpose  of  honestly  liquidating  our  outstanding  coin  obligations,  we  favor  the 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  silver  and  gold,  at  a  ratio  of  Iti  to  1,  without 
consulting  any  other  nation." 

For  the  results  of  the  election,  see  McKinlev,  William,  Election. 

A  resolution  introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  Senator  Teller  (Colo. ) 
declaring  that  government  bonds  are  pa.vable  iu  standard  silver  dollars,  was 
passed  in  the  Senate,  Jan.  28,  1898,  by  a  vote  of  47  ayes,  to  32  nays,  and  defeated 
iu  the  House,  Jan.  31,  by  a  vote  of  182  nays  to  132  ayes.  For  other  events 
cognate  to  bimetallism,  see  Monetauy  Commission  :  Monetauy  Confeuence,  Intek- 

NATIONAL. 

BINGHAMTON,  city,  capital  of  Broome  county,  N.  Y.,  poi.ulation  (1890) 
35,005;  (1895)  estimated  43,000.  In  January,  1897,  the  total  debt,  all  bonded, 
was  $430,500,  which  included  an  outstanding  water  debt  of  $100,000.  The  tax 
valuations,  1890-97,  were:  Ileal  estate,  $17,913,250;  jiersonal,  $1,940,430;  included 
iu  the  above  but  exeini>t  from  taxation,  $14(!,250;  total  vahuition,  $19,707,43(1; 
assessment  about  three-fourths  actual  value.  The  value  of  property  owned  by 
the  city  exceeds  $2,000,000,  of  which  the  water  works  plant  is  estimated  at 
$1,500,000.  The  public  school  buildings  number  10;  public  school  enrollment, 
(i,898;  teachers,  310;  value  of  pulilic  school  jiroperty,  $381,345;  church  organiza- 
tions, 31.  There  ai-e  2  national  banks,  3  State  banks,  a  trust  compan.v,  a  private 
bank,  an  electric  street  railroad,  and  3  dail.v  and  7  weekly  uewsjiapers. 

BIBKENHEAD,  a  seai>ort  town,  Cheshire,  England,  on  the  Mersey  River, 
opi.osite  Liverpool;  population  (1891)  99.184;  (1K94)  estimated  105,027.  It  is 
noted  for  its  bridge  and  shiii-building  plants,  and,  l)y  an  extensive  system  of 
docks  and  warehouses,  its  commercial  interests  have  become  identical  with  those 
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of  Liverpool.  Passengers  and  freight  are  transported  from  Liverpool  to  Birken- 
head by  lighters,  steam  ferryboats,  and  a  tunnel.  To  render  this  transfer  more 
exijeditious,  it  is  ijroposed  to  improve  Liverpool  harbor  by  constructing  an  outer 
landing  place,  and  to  erect  an  immense  arched  suspension  bridge  over  the  Merse.v 
between  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead.  By  these  improvements  passengers  and 
freight  may  be  taken  directly  from  the  Atlantic  steamships  to  Birkenhead  -with- 
out using  lighters  or  ferryboats. 

BIRMINGHAM,  city,  capital  of  Jefferson  county,  Ala.  ;  population  (1890) 
20,178;  (1897,  per  cit.v  directory)  62,777.  The  last  reported  assessed  valua- 
tions (for  1893)  were:  Real,  $20,000,000,  personal  $3,000,000— total,  $23,000,000; 
city  tax  rate,  $5  per  $1,000.  In  1897  the  bonded  debt  was  $1,010,000,  floating 
debt,  about  $20,000.  There  are  3  national  banks;  2  trust  companies;  a 
savings  bank;  2  private  banks;  a  cotton  mill;  38  coke  and  1-1  charcoal 
furnaces  (nearl.y  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number  in  the  United  States);  2  of 
the  largest  and  best  equipped  rolling  mills  in  the  South ;  8  foundries  and 
machine  shops;  2  large  coal  and  iron  mining  corporations;  an  electric  railway 
operating  over  GO  miles  of  track  and  extending  to  Bessemer,  Pratt  City,  Eusle.v, 
and  East  Lake;  and  3  daily,  9  weekl.y,  and  5  monthly  ])eriodicals.  In  1897  the 
city  secured  the  location  of  two  more  marnmoth  cotton  mills,  the  Avondale,  with 
a  capital  of  $500,000,  and  to  have  30,000  spindles,  and  the  Indian  Head,  to  cost 
$600,000  and  have  35,000  spindles.  Of  the  former  the  greater  i>art  of  the  capital 
■was  from  local  sources ;  of  the  latter,  it  was  almost  exclusivel.v  from  Boston. 
Large  tracts  of  land  were  donated  to  each  concern.  There  was  an  unusual  activ- 
ity in  local  iron,  caused  by  greatly  increased  orders  from  Glasgow  and  Liverpool, 
and  the  representative  of  an  English  syndicate  was  seeking  the  purchase  of  some 
idle  furnace  and  rolling  mill  properties.  Local  bank  clearings  in  the  six  months 
ending  Dec.  1,  aggregated  $10,302,039,  an  increase  of  $1,250,000  over  the  same 
Ijeriod  in  the  jjrevious  year.  Strong  efforts  were  made  to  secure  the  establish- 
ment here  of  the  i)roi)Osed  steel  plant  of  the  Federal  government. 

BIRMINGHAM,  city,  Warwick  count.v,  England;  population  (1891)429,171. 
During  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1895,  the  exports  declared  here  for  the 
United  States  aggregated  in  value  $729,718.19,  an  increase  of  $242,327.73  over 
the  total  of  the  corresponding  (quarter  1894.  The  principal  articles  were  hard- 
ware ($2()3,130);  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof  ($114,080) ;  saddlery 
($73,893);  drugs,  chemicals,  and  dyes  ($57,900);  cycles  ($49,714);  skins,  hides, 
and  furs  ($48,363);  china,  .glass,  and  earthenware  ($33,453);  and  metals  other 
than  iron  and  steel  ($17,054). 

BIRRELL,  AuiiusTiNE,  barrister  and  author,  was  born  in  Wavertree,  near  Liver- 
pool, England,  Jan.  16,  1850.  Besides  many  contribution,  to  periodicals,  he  pub- 
lished in  1894  AV.s  Judicata';  and  a  volume  of  essays,  under  the  title  3Ien, 
Wonii'i),  and  Jlixdx. 

BISHOP,  Is.\iiKLLA  Bird,  author  and  traveler,  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England, 
about  1831 ;  made  her  first  trip  al)road  1855,  when  she  visited  Prince  Edward's  Island 
and  the  United  States,  and  has  since  circumnavigated  the  globe  three  times.  In  re- 
cent years  she  has  spent  much  time  in  Japan,  and  in  1894-5  made  her  third  trip  to 
Korea.  She  was  in  Seoul  when  the  war  broke  out,  1894,  and  was  the  lirst  person 
whoso  war  correspondence  reached  London.  She  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Ro.val 
Geographical  Society,  and  is  constantly  sending  it  jiapers  on  her  travels.  Her 
publications  include  a  work  on  the  United  States  (18()6);  ('nhfalcii  Travkx 
in  Japan  (1880);  Amonrj  the  Ttbclanx  (lHi)4:) ;  Six  Months  Antoiiij  tin'  I'alm  Groves 
of  the  Sandwich  hlandx  (1894);  Korea  and  her  Ncixjhbors  (1897). 


BISHOPS  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHrKCH. 
BISHOPS  OF  THE  C'Hrncn  of  Exglaxd,  1898 : 

See 
Canterbury —Frederick  Temple  ( Abp) 

Suffra^n,  racant. 
York- W  illiani  Dalrymple  Maclaf;an  (Abp) 1881         S0,000 

Suffragan,  Dr.  (.'rostbwaite.  Bisbop  of  Beverly. 
Dr   Bluut.  Bishop  of  Hull. 
London— Jlandell  Creighton 1896  50,000 

Suffragan,  Dr.  Earlc,  Bishop  of  Marlborough. 
Dr.  Ingram.  BLUiop  of  Stepney. 
Dr  Wilkinson,  a.s»istant  bishop  for  British  subjects 
in  X.  and  C.  Europe. 
Durham— Brooke  Foss  Westcott 1890         40,000 

Suffragan,  Dr.  .^audford,  coadjutor  bishop. 
Winchester— Randall  T.  Dav  idson 1895         32,500 

Suffi-agau,  Dr  Sumner,  Bishop  of  Guilford. 

Bangor— Daniel  Lewis  Lloyd 1890         2I.(M0 

Bath  and  Wells— (ieorge  W.  Kennion 1894         23,000 

Suffragan,  Dr.  C.  H.  Bromby.  assistant  bishop. 
Carlisle— John  Wareing  Bardsley 1891         22,500 

Suffragan.  Dr.  Ware,  Bishop  of  Barrow-in-Furness. 

Chester— Francis  John  Javne 1889         31,000 

Chichester -Dr.  E.  K.  Wilberforce 1895         21,000 

Ely— .\ln'vne  Spencer  Coiupton 1S«         2r„T00 

Exeter- Ed wani  Ilenrv  Bickersteth 1885         21.000 

Gloucester  and  Bristol— Charles  John  Ellicott 186S         25,000 

Suffragan.  Dr.  Samuel  E.  Marsden. 

Hereford— Dr.  John  Percival 1895         21,000 

Licbflfld -James  Legge 1891  21,000 

Suffragan.  Sir  L  Stamer,  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury. 

Lincoln  -Edward  King 1M5         22,500 

Liverpool-John  Charles  Ryle 1880  17,500 

Suffragan.  Dr  Royston. 

Llandaff— Richard  Lewis 188:3         21 ,000 

Manchester— James  Jloorhouse 1886         21,000 

Suffragan,  Dr.  C.  Roberts. 

Newcastle-I)r  Edgar  .Jacob ; '. 1883         17,500 

Norwich— Dr.  Shwpshnnks 189S         22,500 

Suffragan,  Dr  IJi>yd,  Bishop  of  Thetford. 
Oxford— William  Stubhs 1889         »,000 

Suffragan,  Dr  Randall,  Bishop  of  Reading. 
Peterlwrough  -  Dr.  E.  CarrClyn 1896         22,500 

Suffragan.  Dr.  IMitchinson,  assistant  bishop. 

Dr.  Thicknesse.  Bishop  of  Leicester. 
Ripon -William  Bovd  Cari)enter. ...! 18*4     •     21,000 

Suffragan.  I>r.  Pu'lleine.  Bishop  of  Richmond. 
Kochester-Dr.  Edward  S.  Talb.it 1895  15,300« 

Suffragan,  Dr.  Yeatman,  Bishop  of  Southwark.  ' 

St.  Alban-s-Dr.  John  Wogan  Fe.sting , 1890         22,500 

St  Asaph-Alfred  George  Edwards 1889         21,000 

St.  Davids-Dr.  .Tohn  Owen 1897         22.500 

Suffragan.  Dr  J.  Lloyd.  Bishop  of  Swansea^ 

Salisbury— .Tohn  Wordsworth 18!«         25,000 

.Seder  and  Mann— Dr.  N.  D.  J.  Stratton 1892  lO.OOO 

Southwell— (ieorge  Ridding 188»  15,000 

Suffragan,  Dr  Were,  Bishop  of  Derby. 

Truro-Dr.  John  (Jott 1891  15,000 

Wakefleld-r)r.  Grerge  R.  Eden 1897  15,000 

Worcester-  John  ,Iames  Stuart  Perowne 1891         25,000 

Suffragan,  Dr  E.  A.  Knox.  Bishop  of  Coventry. 

BISHOPS  OF  THE  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  1898: 

Residence  Elected. 

Thomas  Bo«-man .Evanston,  III 1872 

Randolph  S  Foster Roxbury.  Mass 1872 

Stephen  .M.  Merrill Chicago,  III ISTS 

E<lward  G.  Andrews New  York  City 1873 

Henry  W.  Warren Denver.  Col.... 1880 

Cyrus  D.  Foss Philadelphia.  Pa 18M0 

John  F.  Hurst Washington.  D.  C 1880 

William  X.  Ninde Detroit.  Mich 18M 

John  M.  Walden Cincinnati.  O ISM 

WiUard  F.  Mallalieu Boston.  Mass 18M 

Charles  H.  Fowler Buffalo  J.,  ^i     ... ; 1^ 

William  Taylor  Miss.  Bishop  for  Africa 1881 

John  H.Vincent Topeka.  Kan 1888 

James  N.  Fitz  Gerald St.  Louis.  Mo 1H« 

Isaac  W    loyce         Minneap'lis.  Minn li»« 

John  P.  Newman San  Fraiuisi-o.  Cal 18W 

Daniel  A.  Goodsell Cliatlan.K.gii.  Tenn 1»« 

James  M.  Thcburn Miss.  Bislinp  for  India 1888 

Charles  McCabe Fort  Worth.  Tex 1890 

Earl  Cranston r""'""'!: 'I"^, ;•; 2SS 

Joseph  C.  Hartzell Miss.  Bmliop  fur  Africa 1896 
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BISHOPS   OF  THE    Methodist  Episcopal   Church,   South,  1898  : 

Residence.  Elected. 

Tohn  r  K-oonei-  New  Orleans.  La 1870 

i^nLni  w  WiVon Baltimore,  Md 1882 

t?-  Granberv  i:::::".:: Asmand.Va 1888 

i  K  HTtrroTe Nashville,  Tenn 1882 

w.VDiSan'-.:.-.:.';:.-.:.;:..:::: spartanb«rg, s  c im 

E.R.  Hendri.^ hTAn  ^mL*  " i? 

C.B.Galloway iM'^.f  1";  "^T 

J.  S.  Key 

O.  P.  Fitzgerald 

BISHOPS    OF   THE    PR0TE15TANT   EPISCOPAL    ChURCH    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES,. 

1898: 

See.  Cons^ 

Alabama-Richard  Hooker  Wilmer }Sg-* 

Henry  M.  Jackson,  coadjutor j™' 

Alaska  -Peter  T.  Rowe  (missionary) }»»» 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  -John  Mills  Kendrick jojw 

Arkansas-Henry  Niles  Pierce ' )»(" 

California- William  F.  ml  Ni.li.  .Is •,■,■•••.■•■. ; iS?; 

North.iu:  .r<.liii  II   II.  Wrngfield  (missionary) 18i4 

Los.\ii^.  1-^:  ,l"-.|.li  H.Johnson J»9^ 

Colorado-John  Fi-.i n klia  S| uulding l^fi 

Connecticut— John  W  illiams J°9i. 

C.  B.  Brewster,  coadjutor '»"' 

Dakota,  North- Vacant 

South  -William  Hobart  Hare  (missionary) j»i| 

Delaware— Leighton  Coleman J8HH 

District  of  Columbia-Henry  T.  Satterlee J8™ 

Florida -Edwin  Gardner  Weed j»»S 

South:  William  Crane  Gray  (missionary) lo-ja 

Georgia— C.  Kinloch  Nelson ;°J~ 

Illinois  -Chicago:  William  Edward  McLaren jji* 

Quincy:  Alexander  Burgess ]°i^ 

"       Springfield;  George  Franklin  Seymour 'B™ 

"  Charles  R.  Hale,  coadjutor JoJj 

Indiana— John  Hazen  White 


Iowa— William  Stevens  Perry 
gh 


.1870 


Kansas— Frank  R.  Millspaugh 

Kentucky— Thomas  Underwood  Dudley Jgig 

Lexington:  Louis  W  " ''*'*■ 

Louisiana— Davis  Sessums. . . 
Maine— Henry  Adams  Neely. 
Marjiand —William  Paret. 


Easton:  William  Forbes  Adams j^'' 

•  Massachusetts— William  Lawrence '°™ 

Michigan— Thomas  Frederick  Davies j jg°J 

Marquette:  G.  M.  Williams ;»2? 

Westei-n:  George  D.  Gillespie j°i* 

Minnesota— Henry  Benjamin  Whipple J™ 

Mahlon  N.  Gilbert,  coadjutor j°oj 

Duluth-  .1   D  iMorrison  (missionary) J8W 


.1875 


Mississippi— Hugh  ■\lilltM-  ThMnip:- 

Missouri— Daniel  S\  1\  ■  -■'  i    IDttli- — -- 

West:  IMu.r.i  i:,,i.  ,1  AtvviU 1886 

Montana-Leigh  1:    l;ivv>.  i  uni^siouary) ]^ 

Nebraska-Georgr  w  ..,  iiii,,_.i.,i, l»5 

The  l'l:iii-    An.. .11  i;  (i raves  (missionary) ]»ao 

Nevada,  Ut.ah,  an.l  w    i  '.I       \ I  l>eonard  (missionary) JS»« 

New  Hampshire -WiliiH,,  w liulT  Niles  j«i« 

New  Jersey-Joim       .;    i .,•.;::_;:.•_: {Sm 

New  York— Hem 


.1880 


Albuiiv:  \Villi:iin  Cn.swell  Doane J™? 

Lr>llg  jsl;i  n.  I       \  I  .r:ini  N.  T.ittlejohn 180| 

NorthCarolina    .1..-.  i.l>  r.  (•l..-^liir...  .Ii- jo98 

Ohio— William  A a  I .n  .1        i88y 

"        Southerii     1:   \  I  \  m.  .  ni    .  ...i.l  ]i!l..i- 1**^' 

Oklahoma  and  In.  I,  ,1.  I.  n,    .:  ,      I  ,  .n.  is  Key  Brooke  (missionary) JgJS 

Oregon-Benjannn  .\  .  t.i   n    : .  i .   ..n  -i.niary) j»» 

Pennsvlvania-(i/.i  w  .iii n.i  w  Iml.i  .  r  ]^f 

I'lit  ini       .  .  I'l.ii.li  w  hiichead J**- 

4.  ( I     I  .  k.  h..  T-i    I  ,  n.,  .t  188( 

1854 

^^,^,„^^.,.. .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.[W'.'.'.W'.'. .  .'.\ isw 

South  Carolina:  Ellison  Capers '893 

Tennessee— Vacant ,„  „ 

■'  Thomas  F.  Gallor,  coadjutor j™;; 

Texas— George  Herbert  Kinsolving [";;- 

Dallas:  Alex.  C.  Garrett j^'J 

"       Western:  James  S.  Johnson  (missionary) "**" 
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Vermont— Arthur  Cransliay  AllistoD  Hall 1893 

Virginia— F'rauois  MoNeeee  Whittle ....'!."!..' 186N 

Roliert  A.  (Jibson.  eoailjulor lt(»7 

Southern:  Alfred  M.  Rijndolph '.' .'.'.".' jhsj 

West  Virginia— (jeorge  William  I'eterkin ..        '  ..     ' 1878 

Wisconsin —Milwaukee:  Isaac  L.  .Nicholson .!.....!...............!!. . . . . .......... . . . . !  1891 

Fond  du  I jic:  Charles  C.  Oraf ton !!......!..!....!!!...!.!..!!!....!!!!!!        1889 

Washington— Olympia:  William  M.  Barker  i niissionao-) '.. .  lisSS 

Spokane:  Lemuel  H.  Wells  (missionarj-) 1892 

Wyoming  and  Idolio— Vacant 

Africa— Cape  Palnias:  S.  D.  Ferguson  (missionary) .!!...!!!!!  1S8.5 

China— Frederick  R.  (Jraves  (missionary) 1893 

Japan— John  JIcKini  (missionary) 1893 

Charles  C.  Penick,  late  Bishop  of  Cape  Palmas.    Retired 1877 

S.  1.  J.  Schereschewsky .  late  Bishop  of  Shanghai,  China.    Retired 1877 

Thomas  .Augustus  Jagger,  late  Bishop  of  Southern  Ohio.    Retired 1875 

Chauniug  Moore  Williams,  late  Bishop  of  China  and  Japan.    Retired 18tW 

BISHOPS  OF  THE  Reformed  Episcopal  Chcrch,  1898: 

Residence. 

Charles  Edward  Cheney Chicago,  III. 

William  K.  Nicholson Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Edward  Cridge Victoria.  B.  C. 

Samuel  Fallows (Chicago,  III. 

P.  F.  Stevens Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

James  A.  Latanfi Baltimore,  Md. 

Edward  Wilson Metuchen,  N.  J. 

Thomas  W.  Campbell Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BISHOPS  OF  THE  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church,  1898  : 

Residence. 

James  Walker  Wood Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Joseph  P.  Thompson Sewburg,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  H,  Ix)max Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Cicero  R.  Harris Salisbury,  K.  C. 

Isaac  C.  Clinton Ijincaster,  S.  C. 

Alexander  Walters -. Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

C.  Calvin  Petty '. Xewbem,  N.  C. 

BISHOPS  OF   THE   ROMAX    CATHOLIC  CHURCH    IN    THE    UNITED   STATES,  1898 

APOSTOLIC   DELEGATE, 

Archbishop  Sebastian  Martinelli,  Washington,  D.  C. 

See.  ARCHBisHoi^.  Cons. 

Baltimore.  >Iaryland James  Giblwns,  Cardinal 1808 

Boston,  Masisachusetts John  J.  Williams 186« 

Chicago,  Illinois Patrick  A.  Fi-ehan IWiS 

Cincinnati.  Ohio William  H.  Elder 1857 

Dubuque.  Iowa John  Hennesiiey 1S«6 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin Frederick  X.  Katzer 1880 

New  Orleans.  Louisiana ^ PL.  Chapelle 1897 

New  York .  New  Y'ork >l .  A.  Corrigan 1873 

Portland,  Oregon W.  H.  Gross 1873 

Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania Patrick  J.  Ryan 1872 

St.  Louis,  .Missouri John  J.  Kain 1875 

St.  Paul.  Minnesota John  Ireland. 1S75 

San  Francisco.  California Patrick  W  .  Riordan 1883 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico Vacant 

BlSHOl^. 

Albany,  New  Y'ork TliomasM.  Burke 18W 

Alton,  Illinois James  Ryan 1^ 

BelleviUe,  Illinois l  •V^?*1 1S2 

Boise  City,  Idaho ^  u^' S'°''''",V---i"--; S5 

Boston,  Massachusetts John  Brady  (Auxiliary) 891 

Brooklyn  NY  C.  E.  McDonnell I89S 

Bu/Talo  NY James  E.  Quigley 1897 

Burlington,  Vermont J;  S;  .Michaud ISM 

Charleston.  South  Carolina PJ^-^°1"™P ]^ 

Cleveland.  Ohio I- ^-  Horetmann 89S 

Columbus.  Ohio J.  A.  Watterson WO 

Covington.  Kentucky t-P-  ".a^.. W.i 

Dallas^  Texas Edward  J.  Dunne ^3 

rwvenport,  Iowa ?.•  ^"fT?™ ISJ 

Denver,  Colorado ^^- J'"i*; ^ 

Detroit    Michigan  J"'""  S.  Foley 18W 

Duluth,' Minnesota J*™'*  McOlodrick 1»» 

Frie  Pennsylvania  Tobias  Mullen ISdS 

trii.i-ennsiuania j^^^  F.  Fitzmaurice,  coad 1H97 

Fargo,  North  Dakoti.'.' John  Shanley 1W9 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana •:  R^demacher «^ 

Galveston.  Texas ^ -tn^^'V*''^"^ ^ 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan H-  *•  •  WchU-r 188» 


S2  BISHOP. 

Green  Bay,  Wisconsin Sebastian  Messmer 1892 

Gutiirie,  Oklahoma Theodore  Meerschaert 1891 

Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania Thomas  P.  McGovern 1888 

Hartford.  Connecticut M.  Tierney 1894 

Helena.  Montana J-  B.  Brondel 1879 

Kansas  City,  Kansas L.  M.  Fink 18, 1 

Kansas  City.  Missouri...... John  J  Hogan . . .     1868 

J.  J.  Glennon,  coadjutor 1896 

La  Crosse,  Wisconsin James  Schwebach 1892 

Laredo,  Texas P  Verdagner 1890 

Lincoln,  Nebraska Thomas  Bonacum  1887 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas Edward  Fitzgerald 1867 

Los  Angeles,  California Vacant 

G.  Montgomery,  coadjutor 1894 

Louisville,  Kentucky William  G.  McCIoskey 1868 

Manchester.  New  Hampshire D.  M.  Bradley 1884 

Marquette,  Michigan John  Vertin 1879 

Marvsville.  ( 'ahfornia Eugene  OConnell 1887 

Molp'ilf.  Ahiliama Edward  P.  .-Mien 1897 

N.ishviUf,  Ti-iinessee Thomas  S.  Byrne 1894 

Nairlii-z    Mis>issippi Thomas  Hesliu 1889 

Natcliituulit-.s,  Louisiana Anthony  Durier 1887 

Nesquallv,  Washington Edward  J.  0"Dea 1896 

Newark, "New  Jersey W.  M.  Wigger 1881 

New  York,  New  York John  M.  Farley  (  Au.xiliaryl 1896 

Ogdensburg,  New  Y'ork Henry  Gabriels 1892 

Omaha,  Nebraska Rich^n-.l  Sranii.-ll 1887 

Peoria,  Illinois J .  L  Si .  1 1, 1 1 n -  7 877 

Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania K.  I'hi-h.n 1885 

Portland,  Maine J-  A.  II--.ih'\ 1875 

Providence.  Rhode  Island M.  Harkins 1887 

Richmond.  Virginia A.  Van  di'  Vyver 1889 

Rochester,  New  York B.  J.  JIcQuaid 1888 

St.  .-Vugustine.  Florida John  Moore 1877 

St.  I'll .11.1.  .Hi iinesota Vacant 

SI   .I.,s.-|.li.  Missouri M.  F.  Burke 1898 

Sa.iaiii.-iit..,  I  alitornia Thomas  Grace 1896 

Salt  l.ak.- 1  it  V,  Utah. Lawrence  Scanlan 1887 

San  Antonio, 'Texas J-  -A.  Forrest , 1895 

Savannah,  Georgia Thomas  A.  Becker 1868 

Scranton,  Pennsylvania William  O'Hara 1868 

•'  "  M.  J.  Hoban,  coadjutor 1896 

Sioux  City,  Iowa Timothy  Treacy 1896 

Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota Thomas  O'Gormau 1896 

Springfield,  Massachusetts Thomas  D  Beaven 1892 

Syracuse,  New  York P.  A.  Ludden 1887 

Trenton,  New  Jersey James  A.  McFaul 1894 

Tucsou,  Arizona P.  Bourgade 1887 

Vancouver,  Washington J.  N,  Lemmeus 1888 

Vincennes.  Indiana S.  F.  Chatard 1878 

Wheeling,  West  Virginia P.  J.  Donahue 1894 

Wichita,  Kansas '. J.  J.  Hennessy  1888 

Wilmington,  Delaware John  J.  Monahan 1897 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina Leo  Haid 1888 

Winona,  Minnesota Joseph  B  Cotter 1889 

BISHOP,  WiLLi.\M  Henry,  author,  was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  7,  1847. 
His  recent  imblications  are:  A  House-Hunter  in  Europe  (1893):  .1  Pound  of  Cure 
(1894);  and  The  Garden  of  Eden,   U.  ,S.  A.  (1895). 

BISLEY  MEETING,  the  meetinc;  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  England, 
transferred  to  Bisley  from  Wiuiljledon  in  1890.  For  the  meetintr  of  1894  certain 
changes  were  made  in  the  third-class  target,  the  bull's-eye  of  8  inches  diameter 
being  left  unchanged,  but  the  diameter  of  the  inner  circle  being  increased  from 
1()  inches  to  20,  and  the  diameter  of  the  "magpie"  from  24  to  32.  The  extreme 
weiglit  of  military  breech-loaders  was  fixed  at  10  pounds  4  ounces.  The  extreme 
limits  of  length  were  made  from  48  inches  to  52  instead  of  48  to  55.  The 
maximum  caliber  was  made  315,  and  the  maximum  pull  of  trigger  C  pounds  in- 
stead of  5.  Prizes  were  won  by  Volunteers  over  Regulars ;  Cambridge  University 
over  Oxford;  Rugby  over  other  schools;  Corporal  Apperby  over  other  represen- 
tatives of  public  schools;  Private  Brown  of  the  Cameronians;  Ro.val  Navy  over 
Arm.v ;  Capt.  G.  C.  Gibbs ;  Scotland  taking  the  Elcho  shield  and  also  the 
national  challenge  trophy,  winning  for  the  seventh  time  over  England  and 
Ireland;  and   England  over  C'anada,  Jersey,  and  Guernsey.      The  Queen's  Prize 
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of  £250  and  gold  medal  was  wou  by  Private  Reniiie ;  aud  prize  of  £60  by  Private 
McGibbon;  £40  by  Lieutenant  Clemence;  CM  by  Private  Muirbead;  and  £20  by 
Lieutenant  Mitchell  of  Canada. 

BIS:\L\ECK-SCHONHAUSEN,  Pkisce  Karl  Otto  Edward  Leopold  vox, 
statesman,  was  born  in  Sclionhauseu,  near  Stendal,  Prussian  Saxony,  Ajn-il  1, 
1815;  created  count,  September  10,  18(15;  i)rince,  MiU'cli,  1871;  and  Duke  of 
Laiienburg  in  1890.  The  prince  recovering  from  serious  illness  toward  the  close 
of  1803,  there  was  much  interest  in  his  reported  reconciliation  with  the  emperor  in 
January,  1894.  In  response  to  kind  inquiries  from  the  emperor  as  to  his  health 
he  visited  the  emperor  in  Berlin  Jan.  2(),  and  the  emperor  returned  the  visit 
Feb.  19.  There  was  general  public  satisfaction  expressed  in  the  journals,  and 
the  Boui'se  was  favorably  affected,  though  it  was  said  the  reconciliation  had  no 
l>olitical  significance.  His  eightieth  birthday  occurred  April  1,  1895,  and  was 
the  occasion  of  the  Eldest  celebration  throughout  the  empire.  March  23  a 
resolution  was  offered  in  the  Keich.stag  delegating  its  ju-esident,  Herr  vou 
Levetzow,  to  convey  their  congratulations  to  the  i>rince,  but  this  was  oi>posed  by 
the  social-democrats,  aud  defeated  by  a  vote  of  1()3  to  14(),  some  70  members 
being  said  to  be  absent.  The  socialist  vote  created  intense  excitement,  and 
general  condemnation.  The  members  who  bad  voted  to  congratulate  him  went 
in  a  body  to  his  house  Mai'ch  25,  carrying  their  congratulations  in  i)erson ;  the 
emperor,  who  talked  indignantly  of  dissolving  the  Keichstag,  went  with  his  con- 
gratulations the  27th ;  the  Buudesrath  voted  congratulations,  as  did  the  city 
council  of  Berlin  ;  aud  the  president  aud  vice-president  of  the  Keichstag  resigned, 
and  new  oflicers  were  elected  the  27th.  The  emperor  seized  the  occasion  to 
recover  something  of  his  waning  popuhu'ity ;  and  the  great  siational  services  of 
the  prince  were  the  theme  of  the  journals  of  every  pai'ty  except  the  social- 
democrats,  and  these  kept  a  discreet  silence.  There  were  celebrations  with  pro- 
cessions, public  meetings,  and  banquets  in  most  of  the  German  cities,  and  Ham- 
burg was  illuminated  aud  had  a  procession  of  4,000  students,  who  were  going  to 
iViedrichsruhe  with  their  congratulations.  The  visits  of  congratulation  con- 
tinued through  several  days,  and  included  civic  delegations  from  forty  cities. 
The  town  of  Suhl,  in  Thuringia,  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  wea]>ous,  gave 
him  honorary  citizenship,  its  letter  being  a  plate  of  fine  steel  etched  in  silver, 
gold  and  black,  with  heraldic  designs.  The  Magdeburgers  collected  $1(>,250  to 
erect  a  monument  to  him  in  their  city.  A  great  gathering  was  held  at  the 
national  monument  of  Germania  in  the  Niederwald,  whither  thousands  traveled 
from  all  the  Bhineland,  including  I'epresentatives  of  3(?  Khenish  cities.  Joy  fires 
were  built  on  hill  and  mountain  tops  throughout  Germany.  But  the  center  of 
enthusiasm  was  his  home  at  Friedriehsruhe,  where  he  received  many  thousands 
of  visitors,  over  1,000  po.stal  parcels,  most  of  the  presents  being  valuable  works 
of  industrial  art,  and  over  200,000  congratulatory  letters,  including  some  from 
crowned  heads.  It  is  said  that  the  numerous  hononu'y  orders  and  decorations 
which  he  has  received  at  one  time  and  another  number  fifty-one,  and  include 
every  Prussian  order  that  can  legally  be  conferred  njion  him.  The  emblems  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  and  the  Black  Eagle  must  by  law  return  at  his  death  to  their  royal 
source,  but  his  other  orders  will  become  the  property  t)f  his  heirs,  and  their 
monetary  value  is  estimated  at  $25,000.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  celebration 
of  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Emperor  "William  I.,  in  Berlin,  'May  22-23,  1897, 
was  the  passage  of  a  large  ])rocession  bearing  torches  through  the  i)ark  and  past 
the  castle  at  Freidrichsruhe,  aud  the  enthusiastic  demonstrations  paid  the  ex- 
chancellor. 


BISSELL,  Wilson  Shannon,  ll.d.,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
31,  1847;  appointed  postmaster-general  of  the  United  States,  March,  1893;  re- 
signed to  resume  law  practice,  Feb.  27,  1895 ;  and  was  succeeded  by  ex-Congress- 
man "William  L.  "Wilson. 

BIZERTE,  the  most  northern  town  in  Africa;  fortified  seaport  of  Tunis;  popu- 
lation about  8,000.  In  June,  189.5,  the  French  government  completed  its  vast 
work  of  connecting  Bizerte  Lake  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea  by  a  ship-canal,  on 
which  it  had  been  engaged  for  three  years,  and  constituted  Bizerte  a  naval  port, 
said  to  be  second  in  importance  and  advantages  only  to  Toulon.  The  lake  forms 
a  sheltered  basin  as  large  as  the  city  of  Paris,  and  could  contain  at  one  time  all 
the  naval  vessels  of  the  world.  The  canal,  through  which  the  largest  men-of-war 
can  pass,  is  4,920  ft.  long,  398  ft.  wide,  and  30  ft.  deep,  and  its  entrance  into  the 
Mediterranean  is  protected  on  each  side  by  jetties  3,280  ft.  long. 

BJORNSON,  Bjornstjekne,  novelist,  dramatist,  and  poet,  was  born  in  Koikne, 
Osterdalen,  Norway,  Dec.  8,  1832.  He  published  in  1894  a  drama  on  Norwegian 
family  an  1  social  life,  which  was  translated  into  English  by  Osman  Edwards, 
under  the  title,  A  Gauntlet;  and  in  1895  a  German  play  in  two  acts,  entitled 
Uber  Untsere  Kraft. 

BLACK,  "William,  novelist,  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1841.  In  1894 
he  published  Highland  Consins;  in  1895-9G  Bni<eis,  serially  in  Haqjer's  Maga- 
zine; and  in  1897,  Sunrise. 

BLACKIE,  John  Stuart,  educator  and  author,  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
in  1809 ;  died  in  Edinburgh,  March  2,  1895.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
periodical  literature  almost  to  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  in  1895  published  The 
Ideal  of  Bamaniti/  in  the  Old  Tunes  and  the  A^ew.  An  edition  of  his  Selected 
Poems,  with  portrait,  was  published  in  1897. 

BLACKMORE,  Richard  Doddridge,  novelist,  was  born  in  Langworth,  Berk- 
shire, Eng.,  in  1825.  He  published  in  1894  Perli/i-mss;  in  1895  Slain  bij  the 
Doones:  and  in  1897,  DarieJ:  a  L'omance  (if  Surrey. 

BLAIKIE,  "William  Gorden,  d.d.,  clergyman  and  author,  was  born  in  Aber- 
deen, Scotland,  Feb.  5,  1820.  During  1894-95  he  contributed  to  periodicals  a 
number  of  important  papers  on  biblical,  religious,  and  social  subjects ;  and  pub- 
lished Heroes  of  Israel  (1894) ;  and  Personal  Life  of  Livingston  (1895). 

BLASHFIELD,  Edwin  Howland,  painter,  was  born  in  New  York,  Dec.  15, 
1848.  In  1895  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists.  In 
the  same  j-ear  he  was  engaged  in  painting  the  large  allegorical  iiictures,  entitled 
The  Human  Understanding  and  Knowledge  of  the  Ages,  in  the  decoration  of  the 
dome  of  the  new  Library  of  Congress,  in  "Washington. 

BLIND,  Education  of  the.  In  1895  there  were  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  35  public  institutions  for  the  blind,  with  348  instructors,  and  3,489 
pupils;  volumes  in  libraries,  77,045;  value  of  scientific  apparatus  $21,819; 
grounds  and  buildings,  !?(),189,43G.  These  institutions  were  in  2G  States  and 
Provinces,  and  their  teachers  were  associated  voluntarily,  for  mutual  discussion 
and  assistance,  in  the  American  Association  of  Educators  of  the  Blind,  organized 
in  18f)8,  and  held  their  biennial  meeting  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  in  July,  1894,  2(i 
institutions  being  rei)reseuted.  Books  have  been  printed  for  the  blind  in  three 
different  forms  of  embossed  characters,  known  as  the  Braille,  line  letter,  and 
New  York  point  systems.  All  of  these  have  Ix'cn  used  in  the  different  schools. 
The  New  "York  point  system,  invented  by  "W.    B.    Wait,  superintendent  of  the 
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New  York  Institution,  has  also  been  adapted  to  the  in-iutiiii?  of  imisif,  and  was 
most  aiJiiroved  at  the  Association  meeting:  in  18i)4;  and  in  that  year  the  entire 
Bible  was  i)rinted  in  it  by  the  .Viiierican  Bible  Society.  Mr.  Wait  also  broutjht 
out  in  181)4:  the  kleidoirrajih,  au  iiistnuneut  of  his  invention,  by  which  the  blind 
can  readily  write  in  ciulxissed  iharactcrs,  and  also  the  stereof^raph,  by  which 
they  can  emboss  metal  iilatis  for  printing  in  embossed  characters.  The  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  established  by  the  .State  of  Kentucky  at 
Lo\iisville,  receives  $10,000  a  year,  the  interest  on  a  fund  established  by  the 
United  States  Coutrress  for  the  fiirnishinu;  of  books  for  the  blind.  This  is  supi)le- 
mented  l)y  the  Society  for  Providiuij  Evansjelical  Literature  for  the  Blind,  estab- 
lished iu  Philadeli)hia,  Pa.  ;  and<iuite  a  cataloi;ue  of  books,  secular  and  religious, 
•was  reported  iu  1802  as  available  for  reading  by  touch.  The  New  York  Institu- 
tion, established  in  New  York  City  in  183(5,  is  a  typical  school  of  its  class.  In 
1895  it  reported  23  instructors,  and  235  pupils  during  the  year,  of  whom  11)7 
remained  to  the  close.  Besides  ordinary  common-school  instruction  it  taught 
cane-seating,  mattress  making,  sewing  and  knitting  by  hand  and  by  machines, 
embroidery,  crocheting,  weaving  cord  laces,  and  other  industries.  Phj-sical 
training  with  light  gymnastics  was  given  to  all,  and  sjx'cial  instruction  was 
given  in  ordinary  typewriting,  in  which  the  blind  are  quite  successful.  Music, 
the  one  art  within  their  reach,  is  taught  with  special  care,  and  piano-tuning,  for 
which  they  show  special  fitness,  is  tauglA  as  a  profession. 

One  of  the  most  imi)ortant  English  institutions  is  the  Royal  Normal  College 
and  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  London,  established  in  1872.  It  is 
sustained  by  voluntary  gifts,  and  in  1805  included  preparatory,  grammar,  and 
high  and  technical  schools,  and  an  academy  of  music  which  taught  the  science 
and  i)ractice  of  music  and  pianoforte-tuning,  and  trained  teachers  of  music.  It 
was  reported  in  1895  that  fnmi  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  the  college, 
though  almost  all  taken  from  the  poorest  classes,  had  become  self-supporting, 
their  earnings  during  the  year  aggregating  about  $100,000. 

BLOO-MINGTON,  city,  capital  of  :McLean  county,  111. ;  population  (1890) 
20,484.  In  1895  the  assessed  valuations  were:  Eeal,  $2,028,423;  personal,  $933,- 
089— total,  $3,5(51,512;  city  tax  rate,  $30.70  per  $1,000.  In  189(5  the  city  owned 
the  waterworks  and  electric  light  i)lants,  and  had  a  bonded  debt  of  $57,500,  Hoat- 
iug  $(J0,0()0,  total  $117,500.  There  are  3  national  banks,  2  State  banks,  an 
electric  street  railway,  and  3  daily,  8  weekly,  and  4  monthly  periodicals. 

BLOUET,  Paul  (pen  name  Max  O'Rkll),  author,  was  born  in  Brittany,  France, 
March  2,  1848;  educated  chieUy  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  Paris;  entered  the 
army  as  sub-lieutenant  18(59 ;  served  through  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  becoming 
a  prisoner  at  Sedan ;  fought  against  the  Commune ;  and  was  wounded  and  pen- 
sioned. In  1873  he  went  to  London  as  a  newspaper  correspondent ;  in  1876-84 
was  head  French  master  of  St.  Paul's  School;  and  in  1887,  1890,  and  1895-9(5 
made  lecturing  tours  in  the  United  States.  His  best  knawu  works  are  John  Bull 
and  His  Island  (1883);  Jonathan  and  His  Continent  (1889);  ,1  Fivnchman  in 
Ami-rica  (1891);  and  Enfjlish  Pharisrrs,  French  Crocodiles  (1893). 

BLUEFIELDS,  town,  capital  of  the  former  Mosquito  Reservation,  now  the 
department  of  Zelaya,  Nicaragua;  poi)ulation  (1891)  about  5,000.  Since  the 
ratification  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  1850,  both  countries  have  been  at  odds  concerning  the  status  of  the 
Mosquito  Indian  Reservation  on  the  east  coast  of  Nicaragua,  and  till  1894  Great 
Britain  maintained  a  protectorate  over  the  region.    In  December,  1893,  war  broke 
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out  between  Xicaragua  and  Honduras,  and  in  January  following,  in  consequence 
of  tbe  seizure  by  Honduranian  troops  of  Cape  Gracian  a  Dios  in  Nicaragua,  60 
miles  north  of  tbe  Mosquito  strip,  the  United  States  government  sent  the  war 
vessel  Kearsarge  to  Bluefields  to  protect  American  interests.  On  Feb.  12 
Nicaragua  took  possession  of  Bluefields,  and  proclaimed  martial  law.  This  act 
led  to  a  protest  by  Chief  Clarence,  the  dispatch  of  British  war  vessels  to  the 
town,  the  landing  of  British  marines,  and  the  restoration  of  Clarence.  Subse- 
quently, the  Nicaraguan  commission  undertook  to  organize  a  provisional  admin- 
istration for  the  reservation,  but  failed.  In  July,  1894,  the  natives  succeeded  in 
a  movement  against  Nicaragua,  restored  their  government,  and  expelled  the 
garrison  at  Bluefields ;  but  in  October  the  Nicaraguaus  regained  possession.  In 
the  meantime,  both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  increased  their  naval 
tieets  in  the  harbor  and  the  Nicaraguan  commission  (August)  placed  Mr.  Hatch, 
the  British  pro-consul,  and  several  Englishmen  and  Americans  under  arrest.  On 
Nov.  20  a  convention  of  Mosquito  delegates  agreed  to  submit  to  the  author- 
ity and  laws  of  Nicaragua,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  reservation  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Zelaya  in  honor  of  the  president  of  Nicaragua.  For  the  insult  to  the 
British  flag  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hatch,  Great  Britain  made  a  demand  on 
Nicaragua  for  an  indemnity  of  £15,000,  on  Feb.  2G,  1895,  and  left  the  question 
of  personal  damages  to  Mr.  Hatch  and  other  Englishmen  for  future  arbitration. 
The  ultimatum  led  to  considerable  diploiJatic  corresi)ondence  between  the  United. 
States  and  Great  Britain,  the  former  insisting  (Aijril)  that  (1)  it  could  not  iiermit 
the  seizure  of  any  Nicaraguan  territory,  (2)  nor  the  cession  of  territory  by 
Nicaragua  to  Great  Britain,  (3)  nor  the  landing  of  a  British  naval  or  military 
force  for  either  a  permanent  or  temporary  occupation  of  Nicaraguan  territory. 
Nicaragua  replied  to  the  ultimatum  by  a  iiroposal  to  submit  the  entire  question 
to  arbitration.  This  was  declined  by  Great  Britain ;  and  in  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence that  Nicaragua  would  yield  to  its  terms,  Great  Britain  notified  that  govern- 
ment that  if  the  ultimatum  was  not  complied  with  by  a  sjiecified  date,  a  naval 
force  would  be  landed  at  Corinto,  its  principal  port,  and  the  receipts  of  the  cus- 
tom house  would  be  attached  for  the  indemnity.  At  the  last  moment  the  Nicai-a- 
guan  government  opened  negotiations  with  Admiral  Stephenson,  the  British, 
naval  commander,  and  on  May  4,  agreed  to  pay  the  money  in  Loudon  within  two 
weeks.  On  the  following  day  the  British  fleet  evacuated  the  port  of  Corinto, 
and  on  May  16  the  money  was  paid  as  agreed.  The  question  of  personal 
damages  was  still  open  in  January,  1896.     See  Nicaragua. 

B'NAI  B'EITH,  or  Benai  Berith  (sons  of  the  covenant),  a  fraternal  order, 
founded  among  the  Israelites  in  the  United  States  in  1843.  At  the  close  of  1896 
it  reported  10  grand  lodges;  454  subordinate  lodges;  31,750  members;  benefits 
paid  during  the  fiscal  year  1890-97,  $1,243,000;  benefits  ])aid  since  organization 
$39,250,000.  President,  Julius  Bien;  secretary,  Solomon  Sulzberger;  both, 
Manhattan  Borough,  N.  Y. 

BOATINCt.  The  iirincipal  event  of  1895  was  the  sensational  and  unsatisfac- 
tory contest  for  the  American  Cup  between  Lord  Dunraven's  yacht,  Valkyrie 
III.,  representing  the  Eoyal  Yacht  Squadron  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  syndicate 
yacht,  Defender,  representing  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  in  New  York  Bay. 
The  terms  of  the  new  deed  of  gift  of  the  cup  were  accepted  after  tedious  prelim- 
inaries by  the  Iio.\al  Yacht  Siiuadron,  and  a  challenge  was  issued  by  Lord  Dun- 
raven  in  January.  To  defend  the  cup  a  syndicate  was  formed,  consisting  of 
E.  D.  Morgan,  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  and  C.  O.  Iselin,  and  a  new  yacht  was  built  by 
the  HerreshofEs,  containing  many  novel  features.     The  first  race  was  on  Sept.  7, 


when  the  Defender  secured  the  leail  soon  after  the  start,  aud  steadily  iucreivsed 
it,  winning  by  8  minutes  49  seconds,  corrected  time.  The  poimlarity  of  the 
contest  attracted  a  vast  Heet  of  all  kinds  of  vessels,  and  rendered  the  handling  of 
the  yachts  extremely  difficult.  At  the  close  of  the  first  race  Lord  Dunraven 
intimated  that  unless  more  energetic  measures  were  adopted  to  keep  the  course 
clear  of  ]>leasure  yachts  and  excursion  steamboats,  he  should  decline  a  second 
race.  On  Sept.  10,  while  maneuvering  for  position,  the  yachts  came  into  colli- 
sion, and  the  Va/ki/rie  tore  away  a  pai-t  of  the  Defender'.'!  crosstrees,  rendering 
her  topmast  shrouds  practically  useless.  The  Defender  kei)t  on  with  the  race, 
however,  and  finished  the  course  -t7  seconds,  corrected  time,  behind  the  Valk-;/rie. 
Appeals  were  made  to  the  regatta  committee,  which  declared  that  the  Vcdkijrie 
bad  fouled  the  Defender  and  gave  the  race  to  the  latter.  On  Sept.  12  both  yachts 
appeared  for  the  third  contest,  but,  after  crossing  the  line,  the  Valkijne  with- 
drew, and  the  Defender  sailed  the  course  alone.  After  his  return  to  England, 
Lord  Dunraven  published  a  charge  that  the  water  line  of  the  Defender  had  been 
secretly  lengthened  four  inches  by  the  addition  of  extra  ballast  after  she  had 
been  officially  measured.  This  charge  led  to  an  investigation  by  an  iuHuential 
committee  in  New  York  in  December,  before  whom  Lord  Dum'aveu  aud  his  wit- 
nesses appeared,  aud  the  <:ommittee  decided  that  the  chiu'ge  had  not  been  i>roved. 

A  pleasanter  international  contest  was  that  for  the  Seawanhaka-Coriuthiau 
trophy  for  half-raters,  between  the  unbeaten  English  boat  Spruee  IV.  and  the 
American  Elhelnv/nn,  of  the  Seawauhaka-Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  also  at  New 
York.  The  first  race  was  started  Sept.  22,  but  from  lack  of  wind  was  postponed 
to  the  following  day,  when  the  Elhelwi/nn  beat  the  Spruce  I]',  on  a  12-mile 
course  by  7  minutes  41  seconds.  On  the  24th  the  5  hours  allowed  for  covering 
the  coui'se  elapsed  when  the  yachts  were  within  a  mile  from  the  finish,  the  Spruce 
IV.  leading.  This  race  was  resailed  the  25th,  when  the  Spruce  IV.  beat  the  Ethel- 
tri/nn  by  28  seconds.  On  calling  the  third  race,  the  Elhelwijnn  soon  withdrew 
because  of  the  heavy  sea,  and  the  race  was  given  the  Spruce  IV.  The  fourth 
race,  Sept.  27,  was  awiU'ded  the  American  yacht,  a  protest  for  overlapping  made 
by  the  Spruce  IV.  not  being  sustained.  The  last  race,  Sept.  28,  was  won  by  the 
Ethelivynn  easily,  and  the  American  yacht  wa.s  awarded  the  trophy. 

Much  interest  was  taken  in  the  trial  races  between  the  Defender  and  the  I'iV;t- 
lant,  to  decide  which  should  race  the  Valkyrie  III.,  in  which  the  former  won 
nine  victories. 

The  principal  foreign  yachting  events  were  in  the  Mediterranean,  whore  the 
Brdannm  took  everything  till  the  AUaa  appeared,  when  the  former  only  gained 
second  place  in  all  but  two  races,  and  where  the  Dnkotah  won  every  race  in  which 
she  sailed,  holding  the  championship  for  her  class;  and  in  England,  where  the 
Brdannm  beat  the  Adxa  in  neai'l.v  every  race,  and  the  American  yacht  Niagara 
beat  the  DaL<ilti}i  and  all  other  boats  in  her  class.  In  a  total  of  39  starts  the 
Brdannm  won  32  firsts  during  the  season. 

Rowing  contests  were  far  less  interesting  than  usual.  The  Yale-Harvard  race, 
June  28,  was  won  by  the  Yale  crew  in  21  minutes  and  30  seconds,  a  result  antici- 
pated from  its  admitted  superiority.  One  July  24,  in  the  intercollegiate  race 
between  the  crews  of  Columbia,  Cornell,  and  Pennsylvania,  Columbia  beat  Cor- 
nell, and  Pennsylvania  withdrew  before  reaching  the  finish.  The  Cornell  crew, 
which  went  to  England  to  take  part  in  the  Henley  regatta,  rowed  in  two  races, 
the  first  with  the  Leandcrs,  in  which  the  latter  claimed  that  they  did  not  hear 
the  word  to  start,  and  remained  jiassive,  wliile  Cornell  went  over  the  course  alone; 
and  the  second  with  the  Trinity  crew,  in  which  the  Americans  broke  down  before 
the  finish. 


BOERS,  descendants  of  the  Dutch  colonists  who  settled  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  1652.  Their  lands  were  ceded  by  Holland  to  England  in  ISl-l,  and 
later  slavery  was  abolished  without  compensation  to  owners,  and  in  1836  the 
most  of  them  migrated  northward  and  founded  the  farming  republics  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  the  South  African  Republic,  or  Transvaal.  These  had  in 
1895  respectively  about  80,000  and  120,000  white  inhabitants.  They  are  bounded 
on  the  northeast  by  Portuguese  possessions  near  Delagoa  Bay,  the  natural  port 
of  the  region,  but  on  all  other  sides  by  British  colonies  and  dependencies.  Great 
Britain  recognized  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal  in  1852,  but  annexed  it  in 
1877,  again,  after  war,  acknowledging  its  independence  in  internal  administra- 
tion in  1881,  the  queen,  however,  remaining  suzerain  in  external  relations. 
This  suzerainty  was  much  restricted  in  1884;  but  the  surrounding  British  terri- 
tory forbids  real  independence.  In  1886  gold  was  discovered  in  the  Witwaters- 
rand,  or  the  Rand,  in  the  vicinity  of  Johannesberg  near  the  Orange  Free  State 
border.  These  mines  developed  rapidly,  the  yield  in  1887  being  28,751  ozs., 
but  in  1891,  1,837,773;  entire  yield  to  the  close  of  1891,  6,198,767  ozs.  ;  esti- 
mated yield  of  1895  valued  at  $50,000,000;  while  further  development  is  expected 
to  bring  a  yield  of  $100,000,000  a  year.  Those  attracted  to  the  mines  were 
mainly  English  and  known  as  Uitlanders,  and  were  believed  to  constitute  a 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  republic,  Johannesberg  having  about  60,000, 
including  the  lawless  elements  of  a  mining  town,  but  being  a  substantial  and 
handsome  city.  The  full  constitutional  franchise  is  limited  to  those  residing  in 
the  republic  since  1876  and  veterans  of  the  war  of  1881 ;  while  those  naturalized 
after  two  years'  residence  can  vote  for  members  of  the  lower  legislative  house 
only.  There  are  only  300  voters,  it  is  said,  in  Johannesberg.  The  Uitlanders 
complain  of  unjust  taxation  and  the  lack  of  schools  and  police  protection.  Be- 
sides formal  petitions  for  reforms,  in  December,  1895,  they  organized  a  i)rovi- 
sional  government  at  Johannesberg,  and  sent  a  threatening  ultimatum  to  the 
capital,  Pretoria.  Pending  the  discussion  of  these,  Dr.  Leander  Star  Jameson 
(q.v.),  administrator  of  the  territory  of  the  British  South  African  Company,  mus- 
tered an  armed  force  of  700  near  the  western  border  of  the  Transvaal,  and  marched 
toward  Johannesberg  to  co-operate  with  the  Uitlanders.  His  movement  was  dis- 
owned and  forbidden  by  the  British  authorities,  but  he  cut  the  lines  behind  him, 
crossed  the  Transvaal  border,  Dec.  30,  and  expected  to  meet  the  revolt  and  give 
it  success.  The  Uitlanders  were  intensely  excited  by  his  approach,  but  failed  to 
second  him ;  and  the  Boers  met  him  with  overwhelming  force,  and  after  killing 
and  wounding  a  number  of  his  men,  took  Jameson  and  the  rest  prisoners  to  Pre- 
toria. The  incident  was  given  international  interest  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
who  telegraijhed  his  congratulations  to  President  Kriiger  in  terms  offensive  to 
England.  See  Cape  Colony:  Chamberlain,  Joseph:  Kruger,  Paul:  Orange  Free 
State,  and  South  African  Republic. 

BOHEMIA,  a  former  kingdom,  now  the  northernmost  province  of  the  empire 
of  Austria-Hungary,  Cisleilhanian  division.  There  was  much  excitement  in 
Prague  during  the  trial  of  those  accused  of  complicity  with  the  Omladina  con- 
spiracy, and  at  its  close,  Feb.  21,  1891,  the  larger  part  of  those  accused  were 
convicted,  and  were  sentenced  to  various  short  terms  of  imprisonment.  Most  of 
the  prisoners  were  very  young,  and  this  fact  was  urged  in  lightening  their  sen- 
tences. Toward  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  disturbances  in  the  forest  of 
Dorrengrand  about  alleged  apparitions  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Christine  Ringel, 
a  girl  thought  to  be  inspired,  declared  that  the  Virgin  would  publicly  appear  on 
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•Jan.  2,  1803,  and  toward  that  time  multitudes  of  pilgrims  came  to  see  from 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Sile.sia.  The  local  authorities,  to  supjiress  the  excitement, 
summoned  Christine  to  15raiiiiau,  and  as  she  refused  to  obey,  arrested  her;  but 
the  police  were  assaulted  by  the  pilgrims,  and  driven  from  the  forest.  lu  May, 
181)5,  the  Austrian  ^Ministry  of  Commerce  took  up  the  project  of  a  canal  to  con- 
nect the  Danube  with  the  Moldau  and  Elbe.  This  project  had  been  intrusted  in 
1892  to  a  committee  consistinir  of  representatives  of  the  provincial  administra- 
tions of  Lower  Austria  and  Bohemia,  and  of  chambei's  of  commerce  of  principal 
towns,  and  certain  Austrian  and  German  steamship  companies.  A  technical  sub- 
committee reported  early  in  May,  18!)5,  proposing  that  the  canal  start  from  the 
Danube  near  Vienna,  join  the  Moldau  at  Budweis,  in  Bohemia,  and  from  Budweis 
that  the  channel  of  the  Moldau  and  Elbe  be  deepened  to  a  minimum  of  2.1  meters 
as  far  as  Aussig,  in  Northern  B-jhemia.  Tlie  full  joint  meeting  of  the  earlier 
committee  and  the  Austrian  Ministry  of  Commerce  approved  these  iilans;  and 
the  ministry  authorized  the  technical  i)reliminar.v  work.  The  chief  political 
agitation  of  1895  was  about  the  demand  of  the  Young  Czechs  that  Bohemia  be 
elevated  in  the  empii'e  to  a  status  equal  to  that  of  Hungary.  The  elections  to 
the  provincial  Diet  were  held  in  November,  1895,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
4(5  Young  Czechs,  27  German  Liberals,  2  German  Nationalists,  2  Czech  peasants, 
1  Old  Czech,  and  1  Clerical. 

BOK,  Edw.\rd  W.  ,  journalist,  was  born  neai"  Amsterdam,  Holland,  Oct.  9, 1863; 
came  to  the  United  States  when  six  yeai's  old ;  was  befriended  by  Henry  AVai'd 
Beecher ;  conducted  an  independent  newspaper  syndicate ;  and  became  a  success- 
ful advertising  manager.  In  the  last  capacity  he  was  called  to  The  Ladn-x'  Home 
Journal,  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  subsequently  became  editor-in  chief.  He 
has  published  Tlie  Youihj  Man  in  /^M.s•)HC.^•.'^•  (1894) ;  a  notable  magazine  article, 
Tf7ii/  tlo  not  Yotin;/  Men  Attend  Church?  and  Succesxward :  a  Yoinuj  Man's  Hook 
for  Yoiini)  Men  (1895). 

BOLIVIA,  a  republic  of  South  America,  area,  567,360  square  miles;  jiopulation 
(1893),  excluding  aboriginal  Indians,  2,019,549;  capital,  Sucre;  president,  in- 
augurated in  1896,  Senor  Severo  F,.  Alonso.  The  republic  has  no  seacoast,  hav- 
ing ceded  her  own  to  Chile  by  treat.v,  under  which,  however,  Chile  is  obligated 
to  secure  her  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  There  are  9  departments,  52  provinces,  and 
374  cantons,  administered  by  prefects,  sub-prefects,  and  corregidores  respec- 
tively, and  each  province  has  a  municipal  council  at  its  capital.  All  forms  of 
worship  are  permitted,  but  the  Roman  Catholic  is  recognized  as  the  State  reli- 
gion. Primary  instruction  is  free  and  nominally  compulsory.  In  1895  there  were 
6  universities,  with  104  i)rofcssors  and  1,869  students;  16  secondary  schools  and 
colleges,  with  84  professors  and  2,057  pupils;  and  506  la-imary  schools,  with  710 
teachers  and  26,873  pui)ils;  beside  a  military  school  with  9  professors  and  60 
students,  70  schools  for  the  rural  Indian  pojiulation,  160  mission  schools,  and  3 
schools  of  arts  and  trades.  The  government  pays  nearly  half  the  cost  of  jiublic 
education.  The  budget  estimates  for  1896  were:  Revenue,  (i, 305, 793  bolivianos 
(44.3  cents);  esi>enditure,  6,727,824;  and  the  external,  internal,  and  miscel- 
laneous debts  aggregated  9,493,705  bolivianos.  Incomplete  trade  returns, 
chieHy  from  official  British  sources,  indicate  annual  importations  of  about 
$5,000,000,  and  exportations  of  about  $15,000,000.  The  princijial  imports  are 
provisions,  hardware,  wines  and  sjiirits,  cotton,  woolen,  linen,  and  silk  goods, 
and  ready-made  clothing;  and  exiiorts,  silver,  tin,  rubber,  copjier,  wool,  hides 
and  skins,  gold,  coffee,  and  cinchona.  A  railway  connects  the  Chilean  jiort  of 
Autofairasta  with  the  Bolivian  frontier  at  Ascotan,  and  extends  nearly  500  miles 
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in  Bolivian  territory.  Concessions  for  four  independent  lines  have  been  granted, 
and  the  route  for  an  international  railway  from  Bolivia  to  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic has  been  surveyed.  There  are  over  2,000  miles  of  telegraph  lines  and  87  post 
offices. 

BOLLES,  Frank,  educator,  was  born  in  "Winchester,  Mass.,  Oct.  31,  1856; 
died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  10,  1891:.  He  was  graduated  at  the  law  depart- 
ment of  Columbia  University  in  1879,  and  of  Harvard  University  in  1882; 
founded  the  Harvard  Co-operative  Association;  won  the  Bowdoin  prize  at 
Harvard  with  an  essay  on  International  Arbitration;  and  became  secretary  of 
Harvard  University.  He  was  very  helpful  to  students,  especially  those  without 
friends  or  means,  and  was  author  of  Land  of  the  Lingering  Snow;  To  the  North 
of  Bearcamp  Water;  A  Brief  Statement  of  Uliat  Harvard  University  is,  How  it  3Iay 
be  Entered,  and  How  its  Degrees  May  be  Obtained;  From  Blomidon  to  Smoky, 
and  Other  Papers;  and  A  Genealogy  of  the  Family  of  Anthony  Dix. 

BOLOGNA,  University  of,  Bologna,  Italy;  founded  a.d.  1200;  instructors  in 
1895,  62;  students,  1,318;  volumes  in  library,  140,000,  besides  9,000  valuable 
manuscripts. 

BOLTON,  Sarah  Knowles,  author,  was  born  in  Farmington,  Conn.,  Sept.  15, 
1841.  In  1894  she  published  Famous  Leaders  Among  J/t'/i;  and  in  1895  Famous 
Leaders  Among  Women;  and  with  Charles  Knowles  Bolton,  From  Heart  and 
Nature. 

BOMBAY,  a  presidency  of  British  India ;  also  city,  seaport,  and  capital  of  the 
same;  population  (1891)  i)residency,  including  Siud  and  Aden,  18,901,123;  citj% 
821,764.  The  city  is  the  third  most  important  commercial  center  in  Asia,  and  is 
particularly  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  yarn  and  cotton  cloth.  Its  jaincipal 
exports  to  the  United  States  are  mother-of-pearl  shells,  curios,  jewelry,  and 
carjiets. 

BONGHI,  Ruggiero,  author  and  statesman,  was  born  in  Naples,  Italy,  in  1828 ; 
died  at  Torre  del  Greco,  near  Naples,  Oct.  22,  1895.  He  contributed  to  the 
Chautauquan  in  1894  an  important  article  on  Italy's  Future,  and  to  the  Atheneuni 
an  article  on  Italian  Lderature. 

BONNEY,  Thomas  George,  d.s.c,  ll.  d.,  educator  and  author,  was  born  in 
Rugeley,  England,  July  27,  1833.  In  1894  he  published  Ttie  Story  of  Our 
I'lanel;  and  contributed  to  the  Contemporary  Beview  an  article  on  Glaeterx;  and 
in  1895  he  edited  Abbeys  and  (Jhirrehes  of  England  and  Wales;  and  a  series  of 
illustrations  with  descriptive  text  entitled  TIte  Thames  from  the  Source  to  tlia 
Sea;  and  with  others,  Historic  Homes  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

BOOKS  PUBLISHED.  During  1894  there  were  reported  by  the  Publisher's^ 
Weekly,  New  York,  not  including  government  works  and  the  minor  cheap 
libraries,  works  of  iiction,  573,  theology  and  religion,  442,  law,  400,  education 
and  language,  426,  juvenile,  315,  iiolitical  and  social  science,  233,  literary  his- 
tory and  miscellany,  208,  history,  1(>3,  physical  and  mathematical  science,  141, 
biography,  140,  poetry  and  the  drama,  133,  tine-art  and  illustrated  books,  127, 
medicine  and  hygiene,  118,  useful  arts,  118,  description  and  travel,  116,  sports 
and  amusements,  50,  domestic  and  rural,  42,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  42, 
humor  and  satire,  10:  total  new  books,  3,837;  new  editions,  647;  total  pulilished, 
4,484.  There  were  2,821  books  liy  American  writers  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  577  books  by  foreign  authors  made  here,  and  1,086  imported.  The  books 
and  otlier  jirinted  matter  exported  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  1894 
■wero  valued  at  §2,449,712;  us  compared  with  $2,341,023  in  1893;  of  which  $540,- 
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312  was  exported  to  British  North  America,  and  $753,174:  to  the  Uuited  Kiug- 
dom.  Imports  of  books,  maps,  entrraviu^s,  etc.,  in  year  ending  July  81,  1H!)4:, 
free  of  duty,  .$1,875,280  (1895,  $1,750,810);  dutiable,  1894,  §1,584,182,  1895, 
$1,580,827;  exports,  1894,  $2,G20,04G,  1895,  S2,316,217.  British  publications 
during  1894,  besides  1,185  new  editions,  were  as  follows:  Fiction,  1,315,  educa- 
tional, classical,  and  philological,  G15,  theological,  biblical,  and  religious,  476, 
belles-letters,  essays,  etc.,  370,  year-books  and  serials  in  volumes,  328,  travel 
and  geographical  research,  282,  juvenile,  2()9,  histor.v  and  biography,  25(),  poetiy 
and  the  drama,  IGO,  i:)olitical  and  social  economy  and  commerce,  141,  law,  120,  art, 
science,  and  illustrated  works,  98,  medicine,  surgery,  etc.,  97,  miscellaneous, 
including  iiamiihlets,  767:  total  new  books,  5,300;  new  editions,  1,185;  total 
published,  6,485,  as  compared  with  6,382  in  1893.  The  .SV.  I'etersburger 
Zeilnng  stated  that  in  Russia  10,651  books  were  jiublished  in  1894,  as  against 
10,242  in  1893;  but  the  number  of  copies  printed  declined  from  33,750,000  in 
1893.to  32,250,000  in  1894.  They  were  in  the  following  languages:  In  Russian, 
8,082,  Polish,  894,  Hebrew,  519,  German,  315,  Lettish,  219,  Esthonian,  172, 
Armenian,  124,  (leorgiau,  74,  Turkish,  70,  French,  61,  and  121  in  miscellaneous 
dialects.  Their  subjects  were:  Religion,  1,058,  fiction,  719,  educational,  695, 
reference,  644,  medicine,  544,  reports,  342,  history  and  biograph.v,  505,  juvenile, 
325,  law,  278,  agriculture,  262,  drama,  245.  The  tirm  of  Ss.vtin  of  >St.  Peters- 
burg are  the  leading  printers  of  Russia.  The  Droit  d'Auleur,  of  Berne,  Switzer- 
land, official  organ  of  the  States  which  have  accepted  the  Berne  Literary  Conven- 
tion, summarized  in  1895  the  publishing  activity  of  fourteen  princii)al  countries 
of  Eurujie,  America,  and  Asia;  and  concludes  that  the  Uuited  States  published 
in  l!S94  about  20,000  periodicals,  Germany,  10,546,  France,  5,800,  Great  Britain 
4,300,  Italy,  1,894,  Austria-Hungary,  1,694,  Spain,  1,136,  and  other  countries 
each  less  than  1,000;  total,  50,000.  Of  books  scientific  and  literary,  Gerinan.v 
Ijublished  in  1894  22,570,  France,  13,097,  Russia.  10,242,  Italy,  9,416,  British 
East  Indies,  7,658,  Japan,  7,334,  (ireat  Britain,  6,484,  United  States,  5,134,  and 
other  countries  each  less  than  1,000,  making  a  total  of  84,000. 

The  publications  in  the  United  States  in  1895  were  reported  as  follows:  Fiction, 
876;  law,  526;  theology  and  religiim,  398;  education  and  language,  421 ;  literar.v 
history  and  miscellaneous,  400;  juvenile,  250;  political  and  social  science,  265; 
poetry,  175;  physical  and  mathematical  science,  149;  history,  161;  biograi)hy,  86; 
medicine  and  hygiene,  151;  travel  and  descrijition,  74;  tine  arts  and  illustrated 
books,  103;  useful  arts,  76;  mental  and  moral  science,  44;  domestic  and  rural,  39; 
sports  and  amusements,  21;  humor  and  satire,  28;  totid,  4,243;  imported  bound 
or  in  slioets,  1,226;  total  issued,  5,469.  The  Laiiiion  i'uhliaher's  Circular  reported 
the  British  publications  for  1895  as  follows :  Fiction  and  juvenile,  1,544;  educa- 
tional, classical,  and  jihilological,  660;  religious  and  theological,  501;  belles- 
lettres,  etc.,  400;  histor.v  and  biography,  353;  year-books  and  serials  in  volumes, 
311;  voyages  and  travels,  263;  poetry  and  tiie  drama,  231;  jioliticnl  economy, 
sociology,  trade,  etc.,  163;  medicine  and  surgery,  153;  ai'ts,  sciences,  and  illus- 
trated works,  96  ;  law,  57  ;  miscellaneous,  749 ;  total  new  books,  5,581 ;  new  editions, 
935;  total  i)ublished,  6,516.  Tlie  liilihinjrafihir  de  In  Fratwe  reported  12,927 
books  issued  in  France  in  1895;  compared  with  13,007  in  1894. 

During  1897  the  production  of  new  books  in  the  United  States  aggregated 
4,171,  and  of  new  editions,  757 — in  all,  4,928,  a  decrease  in  a  year  in  new  books 
and  an  increase  in  new  editions.  Of  the  total,  3,318  books  were  by  American 
authors  and  made  in  the  United  States;  495  were  by  foreign  authors,  made  here; 
and  1,115  were  b.v  English  authors,  and  imported  bound  or  in  sheets.     In  Great 
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Britain  the  production  of  new  books  was  6,24-i,  and  of  new  editions,  1,682 — in 
all,  7,926,  an  increase  in  a  year  of  more  than  1,400. 

BOOTH,  B.iLLiNGTON, second  son  of  Gen.  William  Booth,  was  born  in  England  about 
1845 ;  and  became  head  of  the  Salvation  Arm.v  in  the  United  States.  On  Aug.  1-1, 
1894,  he  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  national  headquarters  of  the  Salvation  Arm.v  in 
NewYork  City;  and  June  3,  1895,  he  dedicated  it,  at  a  total  cost,  with  the  land, 
of  §325,000,  almost  all  of  which  had  been  contributed  by  members  of  the  army. 
He  resides  at  Moutclair,  N.  J.  In  January,  1896,  his  father,  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Salvation  Army,  ordered  him  to  turn  over  his  command  in  the  United 
States  to  another,  and  to  return  to  London  at  once.  Ballington  refused  to  obey 
the  order  to  leave  the  United  States,  but  on  Feb.  21  resigned  the  command  of  the 
army  here,  and  issued  a  public  statement  defining  the  position  of  himself  and 
wife.  In  the  following  month,  and  in  response  to  numerous  requests  from  in- 
fluential citizens  that  he  should  not  abandon  the  work,  he  organized  a  new  army, 
under  the  name  of  Volunteers  of  America,  and  became  its  commander-in-chief; 
declaring  that  the  methods  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  England  were  not  suited  to 
conditions  in  the  United  States ;  he  announced  the  purpose  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion to  be  a  hearty  co-operation  with  all  the  existing  Evangelical  churches  and 
religious  organizations,  and  to  facilitate  this  co-operation  he  was  ordained  a 
presbyter  of  "the  Church  of  God  in  General."  See  Booth,  Willi.\m:  Volunteers 
OF  America. 

BOOTH,  Eev.  William,  known  as  General  Booth,  founder  of  the  Salvation 
Ai-my,  was'born  in  Nottingham,  England,  April  10,  1829.  In  July,  1894,  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  conversion,  and  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  founding  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  was  celebrated  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  by  great  numbers 
from  all  over  the  world.  In  September  following  he  came  to  America,  and  made 
a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  Army  in  Canada  and  the  United  States;  attending  in 
June,  1895,  the  dedication  in  New  York  of  the  headquarters  just  erected,  and 
was  everywhere  greeted  by  immense  gatherings.  His  displacement  of  his  son, 
Ballington,  caused  a  breach  in  the  family,  and  a  serious  disturbance  in  the  work 
of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Friends  of  the  famil.v 
and  the  work  sought  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  Ballington  and  his 
father,  but  without  avail.  In  January,  1898,  General  Booth  made  another  visit 
to  the  United  States,  and  had  an  interview  with  Ballington,  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, but  no  details  were  made  public.  While  here  he  was  accorded  the  honor  of 
opening  a  session  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  with  prayer.      See  Salvation  Army. 

BOSNIA  AND  HERZEGOVINA,  two  provinces  south  of  the  Danube,  between 
Servia  and  Austria,  nominallj-  belonging  to  Turkey;  but  occupied  and  adminis- 
tered by  Austria-Hungary  since  July  13,  1878,  when  the.v  were  intrusted  to  her 
by  the  treat.y  of  Berlin.  The  population  is  estimated  at  1,500,000,  of  whom 
about  600,000  are  Oriental  Greeks,  500,000  Mohammedans  and  300,000  Roman 
Catholics.  The  Austrian  arm.v  of  occupation  in  1895  numbered  28,648,  besides 
12  battalions  of  native  infantry,  each  of  4  companies,  with  a  total  of  4,515. 
There  were  500  miles  of  railwa.v,  and  1,780  miles  of  telephone.  The  Sanjak  of 
Novi-Bazae,  though  occupied  b.v  Austrian  troops,  is  administered  civilly  b.r 
Turkey.  The  country  is  peaceful  and  orderly  under  the  present  administration. 
In  1894  th()  Servian  and  Panslavist  party  spoke  against  apprehended  annexation  to 
Austria-Hiingar.v,  but  leading  statesmen  urged  that  when  the  time  should  come 
annexation  would  fulfill  hapi)ily  and  prosperously  the  better  economic,  social, 
and  iiolitical  movements  of  the  province. 


BOSTON,  city,  port  of  entry,  capital  of  Suffolk  county,  imd  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts ;  population  (18!)!)  -t-lSj-iTT;  (1895)  State  census,  49i,'2();'j.  Duriiitj; 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  18',)7,  the  imports  of  luerchandiso  aggregated  in  value 
$90,178,419;  and  the  exports,  S100,857,'281;  iniiiorts  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and 
bullion,  S3, 724, 58-2;  exports,  $15,000;  total  foreign  trade,  ?194,7G5,282.  A  new 
steamship  line  has  been  established  between  Boston  and  Swansea,  England,  and 
additional  vessels  have  been  added  to  the  Leyland,  Cunard,  and  Warren  lines.  Tlie 
city  ranks  second  in  the  volume  of  its  foreign  trade,  and  first  in  the  amount  of 
•wool  handled.  The  total  sales  of  wool,  1894,  amounted  to  15(5,503,500  lbs. 
Of  the  total  imports  of  this  staple,  43,055,944  lbs,  or  3()  per  cent.,  were 
received  at  this  port,  and  of  the  imports  of  the  finer  wools,  used  in  cloth  manufac- 
turing, Boston  received  21  820,049  lbs,  or  67  per  cent.  As  a  nieat-jiackiug 
center,  Boston  ranks  second  onl.v  to  Chicago.  In  1894  the  number  of  hogs 
slaughtered  here  eipialed  two-fifths  of  the  total  that  ])assed  through  the  great 
slaughter-houses  of  Chicago  during  the  year  ending  March  1,  1894,  and  exceeded 
the  output  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  Omaha,  Neb.,  by  170,000  and  720,000 
res]iectivel}'. 

On  Feb.  1,  1897,  Boston  had  a  city  debt  proper  of  $49,993,32(5,  a  Cochituate 
water  debt  of  $18,2(51,274,  and  a  county  debt  of  $3,(548,000,  making  a  total 
bonded  debt  of  $71,902,(500.  The  various  sinking  funds  held  $25,3(57,587,  reduc- 
ing the  debt  to  $40,535,013  net.  The  borrowing  capacit.y  of  the  city  on  Jan.  30, 
1897,  was  $1,(519,94(5,  under  the  legislative  act  limiting  the  municipal  debt;  and 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,311,500  inside  of  tlie  debt  limit  were  authorized. 
Outside  of  the  delit  limit,  and  authorized  by  special  acts  of  the  legislature,  there 
were  outstanding  bonds  aggregating  $2,950,500,  of  which  $1,800,000  was  for 
additional  water  supply,  and  $1,000,000  for  laying  out  and  constructing  high- 
ways. The  assessed  valuations  in  189(5  were:  Real  in-opert.y,  $770,201,700;  per- 
sonal, $210,990,720;  total,  $981,252,420;  and  the  tax  rate  was  $12.90  per  $1,000. 
In  August,  1897,  the  board  of  assessors  fixed  the  tax  rate  for  the  yeai-  at  $13  per 
$1,000.  The  totals  of  the  valuations  in  the  different  wards  showed  a  loss  iu 
Ijersonal  propert.y  of  $2,311,508,  and  a  gain  in  real  estate  of  $33,598,850.  The 
total  valuation  of  the  entire  city  wits  $1,012,557,250,  the  real  estate  being  valued 
at  $803,8(iO,550,  and  the  personal  proi)ei-t.v  at  $208,09(5,700.  Tlie  total  tax  war- 
rant amounted  to  $12,981,038.  This  was  divided  as  follows:  State  tax,  $870,442, 
an  increase  of  $1(58,417;  county  tax,  $1,135,830,  an  increase  of  $192,957;  cit.y 
tax,  $10,975,3(50,  an  increase  of  $138,208.  Last  .year's  tax  rate  warrant  was 
$12,482,190.  The  valuations  on  real  estate  were:  For  1897,  land,  $408,044,400; 
buildings,  $335,810,150— total,  $803,8(50,550;  for  1898,  land,  $447,1(59,700; 
buildings,  $323,092,000— total,  $770,2()1,700.  The  parks  of  the  city  have  already 
cost  about  $12,000,000,  and  the  ^Metropolitan  Park  Commission  is  authorized  to 
take  (),000  acres  of  laud  in  "(Ireater  Boston"  for  park  purposes,  and  to  expend 
$2,300,000  in  their  improvement.  Under  the  "Board  of  Survey  Act"  (1891-94) 
there  have  been  laid  out  Blue  Hill,  Cohunbus,  and  Huntington  Avenues,  an  ex- 
tension of  Commonwealth  Avenue,  and  various  other  streets,  and  new  sewers  have 
been  constructed  and  projected,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,278,405  for  land 
damages,  and  $1,710,227  for  construction  of  streets  and  sewers — total,  $3,058,- 
632.  In  1897  the  commissioners  reported  that  in  order  to  complete  the  park 
s.vstem  in  accordance  with  tlie  plans  of  the  landsca])o  arcliitects,  so  far  as  they 
bad  been  developed,  not  including  those  for  the  Strandwa.v,  etc.,  the  following 
estimates  had  been  ]>repared  :  The  Feus,  $100,000;  Riverway,  $74,000;  Leverett 
Pai-k,  $27,000;  Jamaica  Park,   $86,000;   Ai-borway,  $65,000;  Arnold  Arboretum, 
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$65,000;  Franklin  Park,  $575,000;  Straudway,  Marine  Park  to  H  Street,  $70,- 
000;  Marine  Park,  $634,000;  Castle  Island,  $283,000;  Wood  Island  Park,  $278,- 
000;  North  End  Pai-k,  $21,000;  Charlestowu  Heights,  $2,000— total,  $2,280,000. 
In  1896  the  city  had  78,561  children  of  school  census  age;  79,855  enrolled  in 
the  public  day  schools;  67,780  in  average  daily  attendance;  26  supervising 
officers;  1,518  regular  teachers;  62  kindergartens ;  206  buildings  used  for  jniblic 
school  purposes;  and  public  school  property  valued  at  $10,400,000.  The  expendi- 
tures in  the  school  .vear  were  $2,728,003.  The  accommodations  provided  b,v  the 
city  for  the  education  of  its  youth  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
city.  The  report  of  the  United  States  comptroller  of  the  currency,  for  Dec. 
17,  1897,  contained  the  following  items  concerning  the  national  banks  in  the  city: 
Assets:  Loans  and  discounts,  $145,506,391;  overdrafts,  $96,450;  United 
States  bonds  to  secure  circulation,  $11,547,000;  United  States  bonds  to  secure 
United  States  deposits,  $265,000;  United  States  bonds  on  hand,  $105,000;  pre- 
miums on  United  States  bonds,  $1,198,917;  stocks,  securities,  etc.,  $6,864,247; 
banking  houses,  furniture  and  iixtures,  $2,378,410;  other  real  estate  and  mort- 
gages owned,  $436,031;  due  from  national  banks  (not  reserve  agents),  $14,323,- 
223;  due  from  State  banks  and  bankers,  $516,762;  due  from  approved  reserve 
agents,  $27,445,346;  checks  and  other  cash  items,  $403,851;  exchanges  for  clear- 
ing house,  $7,877,090;  bills  of  other  national  banks,  $1,069,830;  fractional  pajier 
currenc.y,  nickels  and  cents,  $21,869;  lawful  money  reserve  in  bank,  $19,211,- 
622,  viz.:  Gold  coin,  $6,704,912;  gold  treasury  certificates,  $1,218,540;  silver 
dollars,  $79,724;  silver  treasury  certificates,  $2,924,882;  silver  fractional  coin, 
$171,451;  total  specie,  $11,099,510;  legal  tender  notes,  $6,542,112;  United 
States  certificates  of  deposit  for  legal  tender  notes,  $1,570,000;  five  percent, 
redemption  fund  with  treasurer,  $519,614;  due  from  United  States  treasurer, 
$181,214;  total  resources,  $239,967,872.  Liabilities:  Capital  stock  paid  in, 
$50,750,000;  surplus  fund,  $14,950,325;  undivided  i)rofits,  less  expenses  and 
taxes  paid,  $5,019,944;  national  bank  notes  issued,  $10,392,300;  less  amount  on 
hand,  $250,910;  amount  outstanding,  $10,141,390;  due  to  other  national  banks, 
$34,302,084;  due  to  State  banks  and  bankers,  $15,587,717;  dividends  ^mpaid, 
$37,477;  individual  deposits,  $108,203,918;  United  States  deposits,  $109,158; 
deposits  of  United  States  disbursing  officers,  $82,856;  bills  payable,  $776,717; 
liabilities  other  than  those  stated  above,  $6,283;  total  liabilities,  $239,967,872; 
average  reserve  held,  35.07  per  cent. 

In  March,  1895,  a  sub-committee,  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  a 
metropolitan  water  supply,  reported  a  bill  ja-oviding  for  the  appointment  of  a 
metropolitan  water  board,  w^ho  shall  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  system  of 
waterworks  substantiall.v  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  recommendations  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  as  contained  in  their  report  to  the  legislature  of  1895. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  $20,000,000;  the  new  system  will  supply 
Boston,  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Everett,  Walden,  Medford,  Newton,  Quincy,  Somer- 
ville,  Waltham,  Woburu,  Arlington,  Hyde  Park,  Lexington,  Melrose,  Milton, 
Eevorc,  Saugua,  Stoueham,  Wakefield,  Watertown,  Winchester,  and  Winthrop; 
and  will  utilize  the  entire  ijresent  plant  of  Boston.  On  Jan.  1,  1898,  the  water 
from  the  Chestnut  Hill  reservoir  and  its  tributary  systems  of  reservoirs  was 
turned  into  the  pipes  of  the  metropolitan  water  system,  the  city  of  Boston  at  the 
same  time  turning  over  to  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  all  its  property,  with 
the  exception  of  the  distributing  system,  which  comprises  simply  the  pipes  on 
this  side  of  the  reservoir. 
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Under  autliority  of  au  act  of  the  legislature,  o  rapid  transit  subway  commission 
was  appointed  and  a  metropolitan  elevated  railway  corporation  chartered.  The 
engineering  surveys  were  comjileted  early  in  1895,  and  provided  for  both  surface 
and  sub-surface  railways.  For  the  latter,  the  level  of  station  platforms  was  jilauned 
to  be  17  ft.  below  the  surface  of  tlie  street.  The  route  adopted  was :  From  the  junc- 
tion of  Shawmut  Ave.  audTremont  St.,  under  Tremont  St.  to  Boyleston  St.,  under 
the  Tremont  St.  mall  of  the  Common  to  Park  St.  ;  thence  to  Scollay  Sq.  and  to  the 
Union  Station  in  Causeway  St.  There  is  a  branch  along  Boyleston  St.  to  a  i)oiut 
in  the  Public  Garden,  opposite  Church  St.  Two  tracks  were  constructed,  except- 
ing on  the  section  in  Tremont  St.,  between  Boyleston  and  Parks  Sts.,  which 
contains  fo\ir  tracks.  The  work  was  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1897,  at  a  cost 
of  S."), QUO, 000. 

During  the  summer  of  1K9.5  the  new  Public  Librai'y  building  was  formally 
occupied,  the  books  being  removed  from  the  old  to  the  new  building  under  a 
city  appropriation  of  $12,000.  In  the  municipal  elections  on  Dec.  10,  Josiah 
Quiucy,  Democratic  candidate  for  mayor,  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  4,500,  and 
his  ijarty  secured  full  control  of  all  tlie  city  departments.  The  vote  on  the  <iuestion 
of  license  was  42, 752  in  favor  and  2G,26G  in  opposition,  a  majority  for  license  of 
15,480. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY,  Boston,  Ma'ss.,  chartered  in  ISfiO;  ;\[ethodist  Episco- 
pal;  co-educational;  comprising  a  group  of  colleges  with  distinct  faculties  and 
administrations;  iuchuliug  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  affiliated  with  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  !Music,  Boston,  and  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst;  professional  schools  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine;  and  a  school  of 
arts  and  sciences,  for  graduates  only,  conferring  the  degrees  of  jr..\. ,  ph.d.,  d.o.l., 
M.L. ,  and  s.T.D.  It  had  at  the  close  of  1897,  130  professors  and  instructors; 
1,327  students;  over  15,000  volumes  in  the  library;  nearly  $30,000  invested  in 
scientific  apparatus  and  library;  over  $700,000  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $937,- 
000  in  productive  funds;  $9,000  in  gifts;  $154,150  in  income;  president,  W.  F. 
AVarren,  s.t.  d.  ,  ll.d. 

BOTTA,  Yi.NCENZo,  author  and  i)rofessor  of  languages  in  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  was  born  in"a  hamlet  near  Farin,  Piedmont,  Italy,  Nov.  11, 
1818;  died  in  New  York,  October,  1894.  By  his  will  his  library  was  left  to  the 
university. 

B()rND.\RY  LINES.  Territorial  expansion  by  conijuest  and  treaty  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  many  new  boundary  lines  and  to  spirited  contentions  con- 
cerning the  areas  inclosed  by  them.  With  a  few  escei)tions  the  rectitication  of 
disputed  lines  has  become  a  matter  for  friendly  arbitration,  and  the  manner  of 
settling  the  exceptional  cases  had  not  been  determined  Jan.  1,  1898.  In  the 
United  States  several  interstate  contentious  have  been  in  process  of  adjustment 
for  several  yeiu's ;  but  nothing  has  been  determined  witliin  two  years,  nor  have 
new  <iuestions  of  this  character  arisen.  Internationally,  however,  im]>ortaut 
boundai-y  changes  have  been  made,  and  on  the  above  date  many  disjiutes  were 
pending,  some  of  which  were  causing  no  small  fear  of  serious  conseiiuences. 
The  most  notable  of  these  ai'e  here  summarized ; 

Afrihanistan. — Under  an  agreement  between  the  ameer  and  Sir  ilcu'timer 
Durand,  a  British  commissioner  has  defined  the  Afghan  boundary  on  the  Khyber, 
Kurram,  and  Baluchistan  frontiers,  for  the  better  ])rotection  of  the  British  sphere 
of  influence  against  Russian  aggression.      See  .Afsu.^NisTAN. 

Alaska. — The   boundary  line   between  the  United   States  po.ssessions  here  and 
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those  of  Great  Britain  was  fixed  bj'  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain.  Under  an  international  agree- 
ment, the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  Canadian  boundary 
commissioner  have  been  at  work  in  re-surveying  the  line  defined  iu  the  treaties. 
On  Nov.  1,  1895,  all  the  essential  iioiuts  for  a  delimitation  of  the  boundary  had 
been  marked,  and  all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  for  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  to  determine  how  the  clause  in  the  treaty  relating  to  the  line  "ten 
marine  leagues  from  the  shore"  w^as  to  be  construed,  and  that  was  a  subject  for 
diplomatic  negotiation.  The  discovery  of  very  valuable  goldmines,  and  a  marked 
development  of  mining  during  1895,  led  to  an  unofficial  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
Canadians  to  a  tract  of  some  30,000  square  miles  of  the  territory  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  United  States,  under  the  treaties,  which,  significantly,  contained 
about  all  the  mining  region  of  value.  This  claim  created  much  excitement  and 
jirompted  highly  sensational  rumors.  The  point  at  issue  was  the  southeast, 
boundary.  Canada,  through  Great  Britain,  contended  that  the  true  line  was 
much  further  to  the  west ;  that  it  should  be  established  along  what  is  locally 
known  as  Behm  canal ;  and  that  what  is  known  as  the  Portland  canal  is  really 
that  charted  and  called  Behm  canal  iu  the  Eusso-British  treat}'  of  1825.  The 
United  States  held  that  the  Portland  and  Behm  canals  were  entirely  distinct  and 
widely  separated,  and  that  the  former  ■rtas  the  true  line  as  laid  down  by  Russia 
at  the  time  the  United  States  purchased  Alaska.  See  Alaska  :  Klondike  Gold 
Field. 

Argentine  BepuNie. — The  disputes  which  threatened  war  between  the  republic 
and  Bolivia  and  Chile  were  partiall.v  settled  in  1895  through  the  efforts  of  a 
mixed  boundary  commission.  Argentina  gained  600  leagues  of  territory  in  El 
Gran  Chaco,  formerly  supposed  to  belong  to  Bolivia,  and  Chile  agreed  to  the 
removal  of  the  landmark,  San  Francisco  de  Limache,  as  demanded  by  Argentina, 
and  to  allow  the  boundary  line  to  jiass  through  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Andes. 
A  new  boundary  delimitation  in  Tierra  del  Fuego  was  approved  by  Argentina  in 
October,  1895. 

Bolivia. — A  treat.y  with  Chile,  conditioned  on  the  surrender  b.v  the  latter  of 
the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  was  laid  before  an  extra  session  of  Congress  in 
November,  1895.  President  Baptista  threatened  to  resign  if  the  treaty  was  re- 
jected, and  the  Chileans  were  firm  iu  resisting  the  condition  imposed.  In  her 
contention  with  Peru,  Bolivia  refused  to  accept  the  President  of  Colombia  as 
ai'bitrator,  and  the  President  of  Brazil  was  mutuall.v  chosen  instead. 

Brazil. — The  atrocities  iu  the  Amapa  and  Carsevenne  districts,  on  the  frontier 
of  French  Guiana,  began  to  subside  toward  the  close  of  1895,  owing  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Brazilian  and  French  governments  to  submit  to  the  ai'bitration 
of  the  King  of  Norwa.v  and  Sweden  the  long-standing  dispute  as  to  the  owner- 
ship of  a  wide  stretch  of  territory  between  their  possessions,  and  to  hold  the 
place  under  dual  control  pending  a  decision.  Causes  of  friction  were  removed 
b.v  the  French  government,  which  ajipointed  a  more  conservative  governor  of 
Guiana,  and  by  the  Brazilian,  which  undertook  to  sui)press  and  punish  any  act 
of  warfare  by  Cabral  or  any  other  chief  in  the  disputed  territory. 

Cerilral  America. — Anotlier  attempt  in  the  summer  of  1895  to  establish  a  federal 
union  of  the  Central  American  Republics  was  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  the 
liresideuts  of  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica  to  attend  the  conference  at  Amapala,  to 
which  eacli  of  the  five  iircsidents  was  invited.  The  principal  objection  to  the 
])roposed  union  -(^ as  a  dc^mand  by  Costa  Rica  for  a  rectification  of  the  boundary 
lines  between  the  republics,  a  demand  ijolitically  distasteful  to  each  of  her  neigh- 
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bors.  A  long-]ieU(liu!r  tlisjmte  between  Guatemala  iiud  Mexico,  -irowiufr  out  of 
the  expulsion  by  the  former  of  citizens  of  the  latter  from  territory  claimed  by 
both  fiovernmeuts,  was  settled  in  1895  by  a  treaty,  in  which  Guatemala  renounced 
all  claims  to  the  territory,  and  the  nuestion  of  damages  was  referred  for  arbitra- 
tion to  the  United  States  minister  to  Mexico,  whose  award  was  exi)eeted  early  in 
18!)().  In  the  matter  of  the  dispute  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  concern- 
ing the  boundary  line  between  them,  President  Cleveland  was  selected  for 
arbitrator,  and  he  chose  E.  P.  Alexander,  civil  engineer,  to  make  the  technical 
investigation.  The  Costa  Rican  commission  proposed  to  proceed  to  the  measure- 
ment of  the  boundary  line  from  the  initial  point  along  the  margin  of  the  nearest 
channel  to  a  point  distant  three  miles  from  Castill  Yiejo.  The  Nicaragua  com- 
mission argued  that  the  work  of  making  the  plan  of  that  part  of  the  boundary 
had  no  useful  object,  because  the  boundary  line  is  variable,  therefore  the  plans 
would  not  represent  the  true  dividing  line.  This  dispute  was  submitted  to  JMi*. 
Alexander  for  decision,  and  in  January,  1898,  he  decided  in  Costa  Rica's  favor. 

Cliiiia. — In  the  summer  of  1895  France  negotiated  a  treaty  with  China  by 
which  the  north  boundary  of  the  French  possessions  in  Indo-China  was  comjileted, 
and  China  ceded  to  France  a  large  territory  in  the  Shan  State  of  Kiang-Hung, 
■which  is  the  buifer  State  between  Siara  and  China  and  Ton(iuin  and  Burmah. 
The  north  and  west  boundaries  of  Tomiuiu  between  Mong-kai  and  Lao-kai  were 
definitely  fixed  1887 ;  the  line  between  Tomiuin  and  Kwang-se  was  delimited 
1894;  and  the  new  treaty  relates  to  the  line  from  Sao-Kai  to  the  Mekong  River. 
By  her  treaty  with  Siam,  France  virtually  gained  the  territory  extending  vaguely 
north  to  Yun-nan  and  west  to  the  ilekong  River,  and  including  a  large  part  of 
the  region  which  Great  Britain  desired  to  have  recognized  as  a  permanent  buffer 
State.  In  September,  1895,  trouble  arose  between  the  governments  of  China, 
France,  and  Great  Britain,  over  the  cession  of  additional  territory  by  China  to 
France.  Great  Britain  claimcul  that  China  had  no  right  to  make  it,  and  prepared 
to  occupy  that  portion  of  the  territory  wliich  she  asserted  was  a  part  of  Burmah, 
and  therefore  a  British  possession,  and  France  refused  to  surrender  it.  China 
seems  to  have  solved  the  ditHculty,  for  in  December  following  she  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  four  States  on  the  Burmo-Chineso  frontier,  having  a  combined  area 
eight  times  greater  than  that  of  the  French  cession,  and  giving  British  trade 
direct  access  to  Southwest  China.  As  a  result  of  her  war  with  Japan,  Cliina  lost 
the  island  of  Formosa  and  the  extensive  Liao-Tuug  peninsula;  but  in  November, 
by  paying  an  additional  indemnity,  and  agreeing  not  to  cede  the  tenutory  to  any 
other  nation,  she  recovered  the  latter. 

Colombia,  United  .Slates  of. — Relations  between  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru  be- 
came seriously  strained  1895,  over  their  boundary  claims;  but  in  November  the 
three  governments  agreed  to  ask  the  iiueeu  regent  of  Spain  to  act  as  arbitrator  in 
delimitating  the  lines.  Some  time  before  he  relimiuished  the  presidency.  President 
Cleveland,  who  was  appointed  arbitrator  in  a  claim  made  by  the  Italian  govern- 
ment against  Colombia,  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  term,  rendered  a  decision  against 
Colombia  in  favor  of  Signer  Gerruti,  the  Italian  claimant,  under  which  Colombia 
must  jiay  Italy  $800,000.  The  decision  of  Mr.  Cleveland  was  severely  criticised  by 
the  news])apers  of  Colombia.  Colombia  having  failed  to  make  the  settlement,  the 
Italian  government  in  January,  1898,  notified  the  former  that  Italy  felt  it  her 
duty  to  make  the  award  respected. 

Ni'H-foiinfUand. — What  is  known  as  "the  French  shore  question"  again  assumed 
a  critical  phase  in  the  summer  of  1895.  The  French. government  claims  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  fishing   (including  lobster-fishing  and  canning)  on  the  shore  of 
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Ne-wfoundland  from  Cape  Bay,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  island,  to  the  rtost 
northerly  point,  and  thence  south  to  Cape  St.  John,  a  distance  about  700  miles, 
and  also  the  right  to  prevent  the  islanders  from  any  occupation  of  the  land  for 
any  piu'pose,  to  the  extent  of  half  a  mile  from  shore.  The  British  government, 
on  the  other  hand,  claims  that  the  French  rights  ai-e  concurrent  only  with  those 
of  British  fishermen,  and  that  it  is  bound  only  to  prevent  its  subjects  from  inter- 
fering with  French  fishermen.  In  1887  a  French  naval  officer  closed  a  large 
lobster-canning  plant,  erected  on  the  half-mile  strip,  and  the  British  naval  com- 
mander issued  a  warning   against  resuming  the  work.      A  new  controversy  arose 

1895,  when  the  French  naval  commander  refused  to  ]5ermit  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  on  the  shore  strip,  to  connect  the  interior  with  the  sea.  The  strip  is 
constantly  guarded  by  British  and  French  war  vessels,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
last  prohibition  would  lead  to  an  eai-ly  diplomatic  settlement  of  the  questioff, 
which  had  been  an  oiien  one  for  180  yeai's. 

Nicaragua. — See  Bluefields. 

United  Slates. — In  1893  a  joint  Mexican  and  United  States  commission  re- 
established the  boundary  line  between  the  two  countries  and  began  setting  up 
boundary  monuments.  Subsequently  a  dispute  arose  concerning  the  use  of  the 
water  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  both  governments  agreed  to  have  the  river  re-sur- 
veyed, and  the  water  boundary  determined  by  a  joint  commission.  The  work 
was  in  progress  1895,  but  because  of  delays  a  treaty  was  ratified  Dec.  21,  by 
which  the  time  for  completing  the  surve.v  was  extended. 

Venezuela. — The  dispute  between  Venezuela  and  Great  Britain  over  the 
boundary  line  between  British  Guiana  is  one  of  long  standing;  but  it  reached  its 
most  acute  stage  in  December,  1895,  when  President  Cleveland  applied  to  it  the 
principles  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  after  Great  Britain  had  claimed  ownership 
of  a  large  part  of  Venezuelan  territory,  containing  valuable  gold  mines.  Great 
Britain  claims  that  the  limits  of  her  colony  extend  south  to  the  source  of  the 
Essequibo  River,  in  the  Acarai  Mountains,  trending  thence  nearly  due  east  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Coreutyn,  and  that  the  west  boundary  from  soiith  to  north 
coincides  with  the  Takutu  andCotinga,  as  far  as  Roraima;  thence  proceeds  north- 
east to  the  Imataca  range,  and  onward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amacuro.  Venezuela 
claims  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Essequibo  right  up  to  the  source  of  the  river. 
The  United  States  became  a  party  to  the  dispute  by  the  act  of  Congress  directing 
the  president  to  urge  Great  Britain  to  submit  to  arbitration  the  question  whether 
Venezuela  was  entitled  to  the  territory  between  the  Essequibo  and  the  Orinoco. 
In  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  Dec.  3,  1895,  President  Cleveland  called  atten- 
tion to  the  boundary  controversy  and  the  representations  made  by  the  United 
States  government  to  that  of  Great  Britain  with  a  view  of  securing  the  submis- 
sion of  the  dispute  to  arbitration.  On  the  17th  he  sent  a  special  message  to 
Congress,  accompanied  by  the  answer  of  the  British  government  to  the  represen- 
tations mentioned,  and  a  recommendation  that  Congress  authorize  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  determine  the  divisional  line  between  Venezuela  and  British 
Guiana.  The  message  created  intense  excitement  throughout  Europe  and 
America.  Both  houses  of  Congress  ])assed  a  commission  bill  unanimously  and  in- 
dulged in  much   talk  of   wai'.      Under  the  bill  the  president  announced,  Jan.  1, 

1896,  the  appointment  of  the  following  commissioners:  David  J.  Brewer,  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court;  Richard  H.  Alvey,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Api)eals  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  Andrew  D.  "White, 
ex-United  States  Minister  to  Russia;  Frederick  R.  Coudert;and  Daniel  C.  Gil- 
man,    President  of  Johns   Hopkins    University.     Subsequently    the    commission 


organized   and   chose  Justice  Brewer    its  president.      See  Auisitiution  :  Intekna- 

TIONAL    AUBITUATIUN. 

BOUliGEOlS,  Leon  Victor  Ai;ouste,  prime  minister  of  France,  was  born  in 
Paris,  IMay  21,  1851.  On  the  fall  of  the  Itibot  ministry  in  October,  IH'Jo,  M. 
Boury;eois,  a  Radical,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Tiravd  and  l)e  Freycinet 
ministries,  and  distinguished  for  his  efforts  to  elevate  education  and  the  universi- 
ties, formed  a  new  ministry,  which  has  been  called  Conservative-Radical ;  himself 
becoming  minister  of  the  interior  and  president  of  the  council.  Nov.  4,  1805,  he 
declai-ed  that  his  jiolicy,  with  various  financial  measures,  including  an  income 
tax,  would  include  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  Southern  railway  scandals. 
In  December  he  sanctioned  a  grant  of  20,000  francs  from  the  Paris  municipality 
to  the  Carmaux  strikers. 

BOURGET,  Paul,  novelist  and  critic,  was  born  in  Amiens,  France,  Sept.  2, 
1852.  In  18!)4,  A  SmnI,  translated  by  Katherine  P.  Wormeley,  and  Steeple 
Cliaxe,  were  published  in  the  United  States;  and  in  1895  OuIiy  Mer,  I mprexxions 
of  America,  and  ^1  Tragic  hlijL  May  31,  1895,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy. 

BGAVDOIN  COLLIXiE,  Brunswick,  Me.;  Congregational;  incoriiorated  in 
1894:;  lias  in  affiliation  the  Medical  School  of  Maine.  At  the  close  of  189-7  it  hud 
31  professors  and  instructors;  380  students;  (51,000  volumes  in  the  library; 
$100,000  invested  in  scientific  apparatus,  and  library;  $500,000  in  grounds  and 
buildings;  $552,500  in  productive  funds;  $15,000  in  gifts;  $50,000  in  income; 
president,  'William  De  "Witt  Hyde,  d.d. 

BO^VERS,  Elizabeth  Crocker,  actress,  was  born  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  March  12, 
1830;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  G,  1895.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Protestant  Episcoi)al  clergyman,  and  a  sister  of  Mrs.  F  B.  Conway,  tlie  actress, 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  when  Iti  years  old  as  Auiauthis  in  .1  Cliild 
of  Nature,  in  New  York  City;  was  mai-ried  to  David  P.  Bowers,  the  actor,  March 
4,  1847  ;  and  after  his  death,  1857,  to  J.  C.  McCullom  ;  and  remained  on  the  stage 
till  within  a  few  months  of  her  death.  After  a  success  in  The  H ii nchliack-  in 
Loudon,  ISOl,  slie  was  pronounced  the  best  American  actress  who  had  visited 
England  since  Charlott<!  Cushman." 

BOYCOTT,  Cap.  ,  C.  C. ,  land  agent,  was  born  in  Ireland  of  English  ancestry, about 
1842;  and  died  in  County  Mayo,  Ii-eland,  in  June,  1897.  He  becrame  a  laud 
agent  in  County  Mayo  in  18()3,  and,  according  to  James  Redjiath,  iiad  not  lived 
there  live  years  before  he  won  the  reputation  of  being  the  worst  land  agent  in 
that  section  of  country.  For  himself  he  declared  that  he  was  prompted  by 
a  strict  sense  of  duty  in  insisting  on  th('  i)ayment  of  all  land  rents  due  his  priinu- 
pals.  In  1880  Charles  Stewart  I'arnell,  in  a  speech  at  Ennis,  showed  his  Irish 
followers  how  they  could  wield  an  immense  i)Ower  without  violating  any  law  if 
they  would  combine  and  act  as  one  man.  Both  Parnell  and  Redjiath,  as  they 
journeyed  through  L-eland  sjieakiiig  to  the  thoroughly  aroused  peasantry,  advised 
the  latter  to  avoid  criminal  outbreaks,  but  to  "apply  the  terrible  power  of  social 
excommunication"  to  their  opprt'ssors.  The  instructions  given  to  the  tenantry 
were  in  substance:  "If  any  man  is  evicted  from  his  holding,  let  no  man  take  it. 
If  any  man  is  bold  enough  to  take  it,  don't  shoot  him,  but  treat  him  as  a  leper. 
Encircle  him  with  silence.  Let  no  man  or  woman  talk  to  him,  nor  to  his  wife  or 
children.  If  the  man  g.oes  to  buy  goods  in  a  shop,  tell  the  siiopkeeper  that  if  ho 
deals  with  him  you  will  never  trade  with  him  again.  If  the  man  or  his  folks  go 
to  church,  leave  it  as  they  enter.     If  the  landlord  takes  the  ground,  let  no  man 


■work  for  Liia.  Let  his  potatoes  remain  undug,  his  grass  uncut,  his  crop  wither 
in  the  field.  "  Events  so  shaped  themselves  that  Captain  Boycott  vpas  the  lirst  man 
the  Irish  experimented  upon  in  this  way,  and  hence  the  now  familiar  word  of 
"boycott."  The  system  was  speedily  adopted  by  labor  organizations  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  soon  led  to  excesses  that  brought  upon  it  the 
condemnation  of  the  law.  There  are  now  laws  in  terms  prohibiting  boycotting 
in  Colorado,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin;  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  have  laws  explicitly 
prohibiting  blacklisting  ;  Alabama,  Connecticut, Georgia, Indiana, Maine, Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Oregon,  Rliode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Vermont  have  laws  which  may  be 
fairly  construed  as  prohibiting  boycotting;  and  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Oregon,  Ehode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Ver- 
mont have  laws  which  may  be  fairly  construed  as  prohibiting  blacklisting.  In 
California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  it  is  unlawful  for  any  employer  to 
exact  as  a  condition  of  employment  an  agreement,  either  written  or  verbal,  that 
the  employee  shall  not  be  a  member  of  any  labor  organization. 

BOYESEN,  HjALM.iR  Hjorth,  author,  and  professor  of  Germanic  languages  and 
literature  in  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,  was  born  in  Frederiksviiru,  Norway,  Sept. 
23,  ISiS;  died  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  4,  1895.  He  published  in  1894  A  C'ovi- 
mentani  on  the  Wi-itings  of  Henrik  Ibsen  ;  Literary  and  Social  Silhouettes  ;  and  Norse- 
land  Tales. 

BOYS'  BRIGADE,  a  society  to  cultivate  Christian  manliness  among  boys, 
founded  in  Glasgow,  Scotland  in  1883.  In  September,  1895,  there  were  reported 
in  the  United  Kingdom  744  companies,  2,559  officers,  and  32,379  members,  of 
whom  20,4G0  were  reputed  regular  attendants  of  the  church,  or  other  Christian 
oi'ganization,  with  which  their  company  was  connected.  Vice-patron,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  honorary  president,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen ;  brigade  secre- 
tary, William  A.  Smith,  the  founder  of  the  society;  headquarters,  162  Buchanan 
Street,  Glasgow.  It  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  and  Canada  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Prof.  Henry  Drummond,  and  it  was  said  in  1895  that  there 
were  there  and  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  about  700  companies, 
"with  20,000  members. 

BRADDON,  Mary  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  John  Maxwell),  novelist,  was  born  in 
Loudon,  England,  in  1837;  resides  at  Litchfield  House,  Richmond.  In  1894  she 
l)ublislicd  All  Alijiiy  the  Mirer  and  The  Vhrishnns  Hirelimjs;  and  in  1897,  ]Vlien 
the  World  was  younger. 

BRADFORD,  city,  McKean  county.  Pa.,  iKiiiulation  (1890)  10,514;  (1895) 
estimated  1(),()00.  It  is  the  metropolis  of  the  oil  region  of  northern  Pennsylvania; 
had  an  assessed  valuation  1897  of  $2,700,000,  and  a  total  tax  rate  of  $36  per 
$1,000,  and  a  net  bonded  debt  of  $42,500 ;  3  national  banks,  and  3  daily  and  4 
weekly  newsiiajiers. 

BRADFORD,  city,  parliamentary  borough,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, population  (1891)  216,361:  (1894)  estimated  223,985.  It  is  the  principal 
«eat  in  England  of  the  manufacture  of  worsted  and  woolen  goods.  It  has  a  large 
trade  with  the  United  States,  exporting  principally  woolens,  stuff  goods,  wool, 
•camel,  and  other  hair,  cotton  goods,  and  yarn. 

BRADFORD,  Amory  Howe,  d.d.,  was  born  in  Gran  by,  N.  Y.,  April  14,  1846. 
In  1895   he  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth   anniversary  of  his  ijastorate,  and  of  the 
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organization  of  his  church,  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Montclair,  X.  J. 
The  same  year  he  supplied  in  August  and  September  the  Westminster  Chai>el, 
the  largest  Congregational  Church  in  London,  England,  and  was  unanimously 
called  to  the  pastorate,  but  declined.  In  the  same  autumn  he  was  sent,  with 
three  other  iiromineiit  Congregational  clergymen,  by  the  directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Boai-d  of  Foreign  Missions  to  inspect  and  report  upon  their  missions  in 
Japan.  In  189-t  he  became  associate  editor  of  Tin-  Outlook,  edited  The  (Juestion 
of  Uiitty,  and  published  The  Siatuw  Madonna;  in  1895,  Old  Wine:  New  BollleH; 
Tlie  Pilgrim  in  Old  England;  Heredity  and  Christian  Problems,  and  with  others, 
Christ  and  the  Church;  and  in  1897,  Tlie  Gromng  Revelation. 

BR.ADLEY,  William  O'Connell,  lawyer,  was  born  near  Lancaster,  Ky.,  March  18, 
1847;  received  a  limited  public  school  education;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  under  a 
specialactof  the  legislature  when  18  years  old;  entered  political  life,  18(J9;  elected 
county  attorney,  1870;  defeated  as  liepublican  candidate  for  Congress,  1872;  and 
was  a  delegate-at-large  to  the  National  Republican  Convention,  1880,  '84,  '88, 
and  '92.  He  declined  a  nomination  for  Congress,  1882;  was  defeated  for  gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky,  1887  ;  declined  appointment  of  Tuited  States  minister  to  Korea, 
1889;  and  became  a  member  of  the  National  Republican  Executive  Committee, 
1892.  In  the  State  election,  Nov.  5,  1895,  he  was  elected  the  first  Republican 
governor  of  Kentucky,  and  after  his  inauguration,  Dec.  10,  the  railway  car  in 
which  his  party  friends  were  returning  from  the  capital  was  tired  into  by 
unknown  parties. 

BRANDES,  Georo  Morris  Cohex,  critic  and  author,  was  born  in  Copenhagen, 
Deuiiiurk,  Feb.  4,  1842.  He  has  been  several  years  engaged  upon  An  Exhaustive 
Critical  Jltographij  of  SIiaLvspeare. 

BRASSEY,  Lord  Thomas,  k.c.b.,  political  economist  and  writer  on  naval  affairs, 
was  born  in  Stafford,  England,  in  1836.  In  April,  1895,  he  succeeded  the  Earl  of 
Hopetoun  as  governor  of  Victoria,  Australia.  In  1894  he  published  Paper-t 
and  Addresses,  Naval  and  Maritime,  1872-1893,  2  vols.  ;  and  Papers  and  Addresses; 
Work  and    Wages;  Imperial  Federation;  Mercantile  Marine;  and    Travels,  2  vols. 

BRAZIL,  a  republic  in  South  America,  comprising  a  federal  district,  and  20 
States;  capital  Rio  de  Janeiro;  area,  3,209,878  scpiare  miles;  population,  1(>,330,- 
21().  The  budget  for  1897  showed:  Estimated  revenue  335,894,000  milreis  (54. G 
cents),  expenditures  329,112,753.  To  meet  a  deficit  in  the  financial  year  1895, 
caused  by  expenditures  incurred  in  suppressing  the  naval  revolt  of  1893,  the 
Congress  authorized  an  internal  loan  of  100,000,000  milreis,  which  increased  the 
total  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  debt  to  1,888, 475, (i(>(j  milreis.  The  government 
exacts  heavy  import  and  export  duties,  and  the  trade  is  princijially  with  (Jreat 
Britain,  the  United  States,  Germau.v,  and  France.  In  the  fiscal  .rear  ending 
June  30,  1897,  the  exports  of  merchandise  to  the  United  States  aggregated  in 
value  §09,039,389,  and  the  imports  therefrom  $12,450,051.  The  total  (auumerce 
of  the  republic  in  1895  was,  imports,  $150,000,000;  exports,  $180,000,000.  The 
reci|)rocity  treat.v  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States  was  abrogated  b.v  the 
former  in  September,  1894,  to  take  effect  Jan.  1,  1895.  The  Ijulk  of  exports  to 
the  United  States  consists  of  rubber,  coffee,  cocoa,  raw  cotton,  and  nuts.  The 
last  report  on  the  railways  (for  189(5)  .showed  8,08(5  miles  open  for  traffic,  5,403 
miles  under  construction,  4,(570  miles  under  surve.v,  and  8,440  miles  selected  for 
survey.  The  government  furnished  the  cajiital  for  nearly  all  of  this  work,  and  it 
also  controls  the  telegraph  system  of  over  10,000  miles  of  wire. 

The  revolt  of  the  fieet  in  September,  1893,  extended  into  1894,  terminating  in 
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March  in  the  suiTender  of  Admiral  da  Gama,  the  leader,  to  Portuguese  authoi-i- 
ties.  The  iusurgents  were  successful  in  January,  and  organized  a  provisional 
government  in  the  State  of  Parana,  and  gained  control  of  the  States  of  Rio 
Grande  and  Santa  Catharina;  but  the  firmness  of  Rear-Admiral  Benham,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  prevented  the  insurgents  from  gaining  control  of  Rio  de 
Jauiero,  though  they  held  its  harbor  for  several  -neeks.  In  the  State  of  Eio 
Grande,  Admiral  de  Mello  continued  the  revolt  till  April  17,  when  he  surrendered 
to  the  Argentine  authorities.  The  state  of  siege  was  proclaimed  at  an  end  Sept. 
1,  though  land  forces  kept  up  a  semblance  of  revolution  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
till  September,  1895,  when  peace  and  a  general  amnesty  were  proclaimed.  Dr. 
Prudeute  de  Moraes  Barros  was  elected  president  of  the  republic  March  1,  1894, 
and  was  inaugurated  Nov.  15  following.  An  unusually  large  coffee  crop,  an  im- 
proved financial  condition,  and  a  cessation  of  political  excitement  marked  the 
close  of  1891. 

Early  in  February,  1895,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  selected  as 
arbitrator  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  drawn  under  the  Pan-American  agreement, 
decided  the  long-standing  boundary  dispute  between  Brazil  and  the  Argentine 
Republic  in  favor  of  the  former,  the  territory  involved  being  about  as  large  as 
the  State  of  Mar.vland.  During  the  summer  Great  Britain  laid  claim  to  the 
small  island  of  Trinidad,  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  which  Brazil  claimed  to  have 
received  from  Portugal.  The  affair  led  to  local  excitement,  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence, and  suggestions  of  arbitration ;  but  remained  unsettled.  Boundary 
disputes  with  France  concerning  territory  adjoining  French  Guiana  and  alleged 
atrocities  committed  on  settlers  on  the  disputed  territory,  were  referred  to  the 
King  of  Norway  and  Sweden  for  settlement  as  arbitrator.  In  August,  Brazil 
offered  its  good  offices  to  Chile  and  the  Argentine  Republic  to  arbitrate  their 
cause  of  friction ;  and  in  November,  President  Moraes  sanctioned  a  decree  author- 
izing a  special  credit  of  $928,200  (United  States  currency)  for  the  repa.vment  of 
duties  collected  on  American  merchandise  that  should  have  been  admitted  free 
under  the  existing  commercial  arrangement  between  the  governments.  In 
January,  189C,  it  was  announced  that  a  treat.v  between  Brazil  and  Chile  had 
been  signed,  containing  an  agreement  to  subsidize  a  line  of  steamships  between 
the  two  countries,  which  it  was  feared  might  impair  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  these  countries.  On  Nov.  6,  1897,  a  soldier  attempted  to  shoot  the 
president  with  a  pistol  at  the  Marine  Arsenal,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but  was  frustrated. 
In  attempting  to  disarm  the  soldier,  General  Betancourt,  the  minister  of  war,  was 
fatall.v  stabbed.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  the  following  week,  on  a  declara- 
tion that  the  attempt  on  the  president's  life  was  i]art  of  a  conspiracy  in  the 
interests  of  monarchists. 

BRECKINRIDGE,  Clifton  Rhodes,  legislator,  was  born  in  Lexington,  Ky., 
Nov.  25,  1846 ;  received  a  public  school  and  universitj^  education ;  served  in  the 
Confederate  army  and  navy;  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. ; 
and  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Democrat  in  1882,  1884,  188G,  1889,  1890,  1892, 
and  1894.  On  July  19,  1894,  he  was  appointed  United  States  Minister  to  Russia, 
where  he  served  till  1897. 

BRESLAU  UNIVERSITY,  Breslau,  Germany;  founded  in  1702.  In  1895  there 
were  150  instructors ;  and  in  the  department  of  theology,  324  students,  law,  328, 
medicine,  287,  philosoph.v,  299;  total,  1,238,  besides  the  non-matriculated  attend- 
ants at  lectures.  The  facult.y  of  theology  is  mixed,  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic;  volumes  in  library,  300,000. 
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BRETON,  Jules  Adolphe,  artist,  was  born  in  Couniercs,  France,  ^lay  1,  1827; 
exhibited  at  the  salon  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  Paris,  in  181)4,  a  landscape  with 
figures  entitled  La  Fin  tie  la  liecol/e. 

BKEWER,  David  Josiah,  jurist,  was  born  in  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor,  June  20, 
1837;  appointed  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
Dec.  4,  188*J ;  and  a  member  of  the  Venezuela  Commission  Jan.  1,  18'J6 ;  and,  on 
the  organization  of  that  body,  was  elected  its  presiding  officer. 

BKICE,  C.\.LviN  Stewart,  capitalist,  was  born  in  Denmark,  O.,  Sept.  17,  1845; 
elected  United  States  Senator  as  a  Democrat,  in  January,  1890;  and  was  defeated 
for  re-election  by  ex-Gov.  Joseph  B.  Foraker,  Jan.  15,  1896. 

BKLDGEPORT,  consolidated  town  and  city,  Fairfield  county,  Conn.  ;  population, 
(1890)  48,800.  In  1895  it  had  an  assessed  vahuitiou  of  $57,094,879,  net  debt, 
$1,410,187,  and  city  property  valued  at  §1,108,780;  and  1897  a  traction  company 
operated  the  entire  system  of  street  railways;  5  national  banks,  4  private  banks; 
and  6  daily,  and  5  weekly  new-spapers.  A  long-standing  controver.sy  between 
the  city  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company  was 
adjusted  Dec.  21,  1895,  when  representatives  of  both  interests  signed  an  agree- 
ment by  which  the  railroad  company  will  abandcm  all  its  grade  crossings  and 
erect  four  elevated  tracks  through  the  city  for  its  main  line,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  about  $2,500,000,  excluding  that  of  a  new  depot,  of  which  not  over  $400,000 
will  be  assessed  against  the  city. 

BRIDGETON,  city,  capital  of  Cumberland  county,  N.  J.  ;  population  (1890) 
11,424;  (1895)  State  census,  13,292.  In  1895  it  had  an  assessed  valuation  of 
$5,574,000,  and  total  tax  rate,  $17  per  $1,000;  and  in  1897,  a  net  debt  of  $80,000. 
There  ai'e  2  national  banks,  a  trolley  road  extending  to  Millville;  manufactories  of 
glass,  iron,  nails,  woolen  goods,  oil  cloth,  and  .shoes,  and  a  monthly,  2  daily,  and 
4  weekly  periodicals. 

BRIGGS,  Charlie  Augustus,  n.n. ,  theologian,  was  born  in  New  York,  Jan.  15, 
1841.  Although  susjjonded  from  the  ministry  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presb.vterian  Church  in  1893,  he  continued  in  the  work  of  his  professorship  of 
Biblical  Theology  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  the  seminary 
refusing  to  dismiss  him.  He  ptiblished  in  1894  The  J/f.-ixiah  of  the  GoxjM'l.-t ;  in 
1895  The  Me.-^siah  of  the  Apo.slU'.-t  and  Biblical  Study  ;  and  in  1897  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition  of  Tlie  Hiylter  Crituimn  of  the  He.rideuch  (first  published  in  1893). 

BRISTOL,  cit.v,  seaport,  and  i)arliamentary  borough,  Gloucester  and  Somerset 
counties,  England;  jiopulation  (1891)  221, (!05;  (1894)  estimated  220,578.  In 
the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1895,  the  exports  declared  here  for  the  Uuited  States 
aggregated  in  value  $112,288,  an  increase  of  $59,389  over  the  total  for  the  cor- 
responding quarter  1894.  The  principal  articles  were  skins,  hides,  furs,  etc., 
($27,80(5);  woolens  ($22,778);  di-ugs,  chemicals,  d.ves,  etc.  (18,184);  and  cocoa 
and  chocolate,  machinery,  and  tin  plates,  black  plate,  etc. 

BRISTOL,  John  Buxyan,  aa-tist,  was  born  in  Hillsdale,  Columbia  county,  N.  T., 
March  14,  1820.  His  works  in  1895  include  In  the  Ilousalonn-  Valleij  in  the 
Cai-negie  Hall  exhibition;  On  the  Saco  liim-,  Maine,  in  the  New  York  Academy 
collection;  Lake  Geonje  Hif/hlanda,  in  the  Chicago  exhibition;  and  L(i/.e  SI. 
Catherine,  near  Poultuey,  Vt. 

BRITISH  ASSOCIATION,  founded  at  York,  England,  in  1831.  To  the  sec- 
tions of  mathematics  and  iihysics,  chemistry,  geology,  biology,  geography, 
economic  science  and  statistics,  mechanics  and  anthropolog.v,  the  section  of 
physiology  was  added  in  1893,  and  botany  in  1894.  The  meeting  of  1894  was 
held  at  Oxford,  Lord   Salisbury  presiding.     His  address  considered  some  of  the 
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iiusulved  scientific  enigmas,  and  the  limitations  of  the  Darwinian  theorj'.  Sir 
Douglas  Galtou,  k.c.b.,  was  chosen  jiresident.  The  meeting  of  1895  was  held  in 
September,  at  Ipswich.  The  president's  address  considered  the  development  of 
phj-sical  science  since  the  organization  of  the  association.  Professor  Hicks  presented 
a  paper  on  theories  of  ether;  Professor  Meldola  on  chemical  science  in  1851,  when 
the  association  last  met  in  Ipswich ;  AV.  "Whitaker  on  the  geology  of  Suffolk  and 
the  coal  measures;  Professor  Herdman  on  oceanography ;  Mr.  Mackinder  on  the 
history  of  geography ;  Prof.  Yernon  Harcourt  on  the  relation  of  engineering  to 
science ;  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  on  races  and  civilization ;  and  Mr.  Thistleton  Dyer 
on  the  history  of  botany  for  the  past  sixty  years.  The  meeting  of  1896  was  at 
Liverpool,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Joseph  Lister ;  and  that  of  1897  at 
Toronto,  Canada,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  John  Evans.  See  Science,  British 
Association,  etc. 

BKITISH  COLUMBIA,  a  province  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  population 
(1891)  98,173;  capital  Victoria.  The  latest  reports  available  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing covered  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1890.  The  imports  were,  dutiable 
goods,  $3,991,703;  free  goods,  $1,574,535— total,  §5,506,238;  entered  for  home 
consumption,  So, 496, 914:;  duty  collected,  §1,306,739.  The  revenue,  with  balances, 
was  $989,765;  expenditures,  $1,614,723;  deficit,  $624,958.  The  government  pub- 
lishes no  agricultural  statistics  beyond  those  obtained  for  the  census  reports. 
The  share  of  the  province  in  the  fishery  catch  of  the  Dominion  in  1895  was  in 
value  $4,401,354,  of  which  salmon  yielded  $3,102,769;  and  the  export  of  fishery 
products  from  the  province  in  1896  was  valued  at  $3,288,776,  almost  wholly 
salmon.  The  only  collieries  in  operation  were  four  on  Vancouver  Island,  from  • 
which  1,002,268  short  tons  were  taken,  and  of  which  710,345  short  tons  were 
exported.  The  yield  of  the  gold  mines,  according  to  provincial  reports,  aggre- 
gated in  value  $1,788,206.  Large  masses  of  native  copper  have  been  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  isroviuce,  and  a  total  of  2,876,894  lbs.  w-as  exported  in 
1896.  In  general  industries,  770  establishments  were  reported,  which  employed 
$7,246,662  capital  and  11,507  hands,  paid  $3,586,897  for  wages  and  $5,119,258 
for  materials,  and  had  an  output  valued  at  $11,999,928.  Public  education  is 
free,  undenominational,  and  supported  wholly  by  the  provincial  government, 
which  appropriated  for  1896  $234,335.  There  were  190  common,  26  graded, 
aud  4  high  schools,  14,460  enrolled  pupils,  9,2.54  pupils  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance, and  350  teachers.  The  fisher.y  season  of  1895  was  satisfactory  everywhere 
excepting  on  Rivers  Inlet,  and  16  canneries  packed  174,000  cases,  against  130,- 
000  cases  packed  b.v  12  canneries  in  the  previous  year.  New  and  valuable  mining 
fields,  in  the  district  of  Slocan,  in  the  East  Kootenai  division,  along  Trail  Creek 
in  West  Kootenai,  and  on  Boundary  Creek,  were  undergoing  rapid  development 
in  1895,  the  Slocan  ores  carrying  higher  percentages  of  lead  aud  silver  than  those 
of  any  district  in  the  United  States.  Early  in  1894  the  Eraser  River  overflowed 
its  banks,  destroying  a  large  acreage  of  growing  crops.  In  September  following, 
the  Dominion  government  sent  surveyors  to  survey  the  river  from  Yale  to  its 
mouth  and  to  devise  a  system  of  dikes.  The  Dominion  government  has  estab- 
lished a  ([uarantine  station  at  William's  Head  and  has  contracted  for  the  erection 
at  Victoria  of  a  central  building  for  all  Dominion  oifices,  and  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment has  completed  a  large  courthouse  at  Vancouver  and  a  group  of  pai-lia- 
ment  buildings  at  Victoria.  In  1896-97  the  province  shared  largely  in  the  excite- 
ment over  the  developments  in  the  Klondike  and  Yukon  regions.     See  Alaska. 

BRITISH    E5IPIRE,   a    constitutional    monarchy,    consisting    of   the    United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  L-eland,  the  empire  of  India,  and  the  colonies. 
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protectorates,  and  dependencies;  seat  of  government,  London,  Eujrland ;  sover- 
eign, Victoria,  (^ueeu  of  (ircut  J5ritain  and  Ireland  and  Eiii]>ress  of  India.  The 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  had,  .\]iril  o,  l,Si)l,  an  area  of  120,- 
97'J  siiuare  miles,  and  a  iioimlation  of  38,10-t,!J75,  and  India  and  its  dependencies, 
an  aiea  of  1,500,100  stiuare  miles,  and  a  population  of  287, 228, 481.  Details  of  the 
various  colonies,  provinces,  and  other  possessions  \vill  be  found  under  their 
respective  titles.  During  the  tiscal  year  ending  March  81,  isil-l,  the  revenue  of 
the  United  Kingdom  from  all  sources  was  £91,188,410  (8442,908,872),  and  ex- 
penditure £91,302,840  (S448, 731,881).  The  budget  estimates  for  1894-95,  were: 
Eevenue,  £94,175,000  ($457,090,500);  expenditure,  £93,884,000  ($45(), 270,200). 
Bevenue  returns  for  the  half-year  ending  !Sept.  80,  1895,  showed  a  net  increase  of 
£4,008,000  ($19,74(),180)  over  those  of  the  previous  corresponding  jieriod,  every 
department  of  the  service  exhibiting  improved  conditions.  The  bulk  of  the 
increase  was  fi'om  the  sale  of  stami>s  for  stock  exchange  business  and  the  promo- 
tion of  new  conijianies.  Tlie  national  debt,  March  81,  1894,  was  £000,154,294, 
comprising  funded  and  unfunded  debts  and  the  estimated  capital  of  terminable 
annuities;  other  liabilities  aggregated  £2,949,730,  sundry  assets  £4,940,883,  and 
excheijuer  balances  at  the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland  £5,977,119;  making  the 
gross  liabilities  £009,104,024  and  the  net,  £058,180,022  (§8,298,784, 0(;0).  The 
whole  of  the  debt  was  about  .*288, 280,000  less  than  tlie  gross  annual  value  of 
property  and  profits  assessed  for  income  tax.  On  the  funded  and  unfunded 
debts  and  terminable  annuities  the  annual  charge  w-as  £25,200,000.  On  March 
31,  1895,  the  gross  liabilities  were  reduced  to  £000,160,007,  and  the  annual  charge 
against  the  debt  to  £24,977,912. 

The  declared  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  of  the  United 
Kingdom  1894  was:  Total  imports,  £408,505,718  (§1,985,337,789);  exports  of 
British  produce,  £210,194,239  ($1,050,704,001);  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial 
produce,  £57,900,484  (§281,717,112) ;  total  imports  and  exports,  £082,000,441 
($3,317,758,903).  From  May  31,  1894-June  1,  1895,  the  commerce  with  the  United 
.States  was  as  follows:  Merchandise,*iiuports  from  the  United  States,  $887,900,210, 
exports,  $153,90.8,950;  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  imports,  $10,083,800, 
exports,  $13,022,820 — total  trade'  $504,970,7!)2.  Duty-free  articles  form  about 
93  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports.  The  principal  sources  of  wheat  imports  1894 
were  the  United  States  (24,058,245  cwt. ),  Russia  (10,775,881),  and  Argentina 
(13,272,152),  and  of  19, 184, (!05  cwt.  of  flour  imi)orted,  15,925,480  was  from  the 
United  States.  The  total  shipping,  steam  and  sailing,  engaged  in  the  home  and 
foreign  trade,  1893,  was  1(),828  vessels  of  8,541,388  tons,  employing  240,974 
men ;  and  the  total  number  of  vessels  in  the  world  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
United  Kingdom  was  13,239  sailing  vessels  of  3,038,200  tons,  and  8,088  steam 
vessels  of  5,740,243  tons— in  all  21,827  vessels  of  8,778,503  tons.  During  1893 
the  number  of  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  that  entered  the  various  ports  was 
59,910,  and  that  cleared  59,918. 

Internal  communications  1894  comprised  20,040  miles  of  railwa.v  in  operation 
(England  and  "Wales  14,440,  Scotland  3,215,  L-eland  2,991),  which  rei>resented  a 
capital  of  £971,828,353;  975  miles  of  street  and  road  tramways,  capitalized  at 
£14,112,573;  8,818  miles  of  canals,  of  which  there  were  no  reports  since  1888 ; 
20,010  i)ost  offices  and  25,989  road  and  pillar  letter-boxes;  and  35,280  miles  of 
line  and  214,804  miles  of  wire  in  the  telegraph  service.  For  banking  interests 
see  Bank  of  Enoland  :  Banking  Systems  Foreign  ;  for  army  see  Aumies  of  the 
WoKLi),   Jiritish  Empire  ;  for  navy  see  Navies  of  the  AVoitLi),  Brilixh  Empire. 
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Agricultural  returns  1894:  indicated  a  check  in  the  decreasing  of  acreage, 
especially  in  England,  Wales  and  Scotland,  where  the  holdings  were  24,891,539 
acres  in  England,  2,818,547  in  Wales,  and  4,848,166  in  Scotland — total,  32,558,- 
252.  The  acreage  in  crops  was  as  follows:  Wheat,  1,927,962;  barley,  2,095,771  ; 
oats,  3,253,401;  beans,  244,180;  peas,  243,043;  potatoes,  504,454;  and  turnips, 
1,956,573;  and  the  principal  productions  were:  Wheat,  59,173,000  bush.;  bar- 
ley and  bere,  72,295,000;  and  oats,  135,463,000.  The  crop  acreages  in  Ireland 
were:  Wheat,  49,342;  barley,  164,780;  oats,  1,254,813;  potatoes,  717,120;  and 
tui-nips,  311,294;  and  the  products  were:  W^heat,  1,666,000  bush.;  barley  and 
bere,  6,211,000;  oats,  55,701,000;  potatoes,  3,064,000  tons;  and  turnips  and 
swedes,  4,848,000  tons.  Live  stock  returns  for  the  whole  kingdom,  1893,  were: 
Horses,  2,079,587;  cattle,  11,207,554;  sheep,  31,774,824;  and  swine,  3,278,030. 

The  sea  fisheries  emplo.v  over  27,000  registered  vessels  and  boats  and  over 
120,000  men.  Excluding  salmon  and  shellfish,  the  weight  of  fish  caught  1894 
was  702,294  tons,  value  on  landing  £6,807,606,  value  including  shellfish  £7,199,- 
890  (§34,991,465). 

Mineral  products  1893  had  a  total  value  of  £70,767,651  ($343,928,783),  of 
which  £66,904,029  was  the  value  of  non-metallic  minerals.  The  principal 
articles  were:  Coal,  164,325,795  tons,  value  £55,809,808;  iron  ore,  11,203,476 
tons,  value  £2,827,947;  stone,  value  £7,773,743;  slates  and  slabs,  value  £1,107,- 
626;  salt,  value  £735,222 ;  and  tin,  value  £637,053.  The  total  number  of  jiersons 
employed  in  and  about  mines  was  718,747,  of  whom  570,978  worked  under 
ground.  During  1893  the  imports  of  unmanufactured  metals  comprised  4,065,- 
864  tons  of  iron  ore,  199,608  of  copper  ore,  188,249  of  lead  ore,  and  33,553  of  tin 
ore.  The  textile  industry,  1893,  showed:  Imports  of  raw  cotton,  1,416,780,064 
lbs.,  exports,  224,621,488,  retained  for  home  consumption,  1,192,158,576; 
imports  of  wool,  677,947,464  lbs,  exports,  346,369,110,  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption, 331,578,354. 

At  the  beginning  of  1895  the  cabinet  comprised  the  following  members:  Prime 
minister,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery ;  lord  high  cha*cellor,  Lord  Herschell ;  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt;  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs, 
the  Earl  of  Kimberley ;  lord  privy  seal,  Lord  Tweedmouth ;  secretary  of  state 
for  India,  H.  H.  Fowler;  secretar.v  of  state  for  the  home  department, 
H.  H.  Asiiuith;  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  the  Marquis  of  Ripon; 
secretar.y  of  state  for  war,  H.  Campbell-Bannerman ;  first  lord  of  the  admiralt.y. 
Earl  Spencer;  chief  secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  John  Morley ; 
president  of  the  board  of  trade,  James  Bryce;  president  of  the  local  govern- 
ment board,  G.  J.  Shaw-Lefevre ;  secretary  for  Scotland,  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan; 
postmaster-general,  Arnold  Morley ;  and  vice-president  of  the  council  on 
education,  A.  H.  Dyke-Acland.  On  June  21  an  adverse  vote  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  regarded  as  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  secretary  of 
state  for  war;  on  the  24th  the  entire  cabinet  resigned;  the  same  day  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  was  directed  by  the  queen  to  form  a  ministry;  on  July  6  Parliament 
was  prorogued  till  the  24th ;  on  July  8  a  decree  of  dissolution  was  made ;  and  in 
the  elections  that  followed  the  Liberal  party  was  overwhelmingly  defeated,  the 
new  government  securing  411  members  in  the  new  Parliament  and  the  opposition 
259.  The  fourteenth  Parliament  in  Queen  Victoria's  reign  wii,s  opened  Aug.  12. 
The  following  are  the  members  of  the  new  ministr.v :  Prime  minister  and  secre- 
tary of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury ;  lord  ])resident  of  the 
council,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire;  lord  high  chancellor,  Lord  Halsbur.v;  chan- 
cellor of  the  exche(iuer,  Sir  M.   Hicks-Beach;  lord  ijriv.v  seal,    Viscount  Cross; 


secretary  of  state  for  India,  Lord  Geori^e  Huiuiltou  ;  secretary  of  state  for  the 
home  deiiartmeut,  Sir  Matthew  W.  KiiUey ;  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies, 
Josejih  Chamberhiiu;  secretary  of  state  for  war,  the  Mariiuis  of  Lansdowue ;  tii-st 
lord  of  the  aduiiralty,  George  J.  Goscheu;  chief  secretai-y  for  Ii-elaud,  Gerald 
Balfour;  i)resideut  of  the  board  of  trade,  Mr.  Ritchie;  president  of  the  local 
govcruiueut  board,  Mr.  Chaplin;  secretary  for  Scotland,  Lord  Balfour;  tirst  lord 
of  the  treasury,  A.  J.  Balfour;  postmaster-general,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk;  and 
vice-president  of  the  council  on  education,  Sir  J.  E.  Gorst.  Appointments  were 
made  to  two  new  cabinet  offices,  viz.,  tirst  commissioner  of  works,  Mr.  Akers- 
Douglas,  and  president  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  Walter  Long. 

From  the  start  the  Salisbury  ministry  was  involved  in  international  difficulties, 
and  during  the  last  half  of  189o,  when  the  nations  of  Europe  were  concerned 
with  the  ArmeuiaJi  atrocities,  the  China-Japan  treaty  and  concessions,  the  failiu'e 
of  Turkey  to  execute  its  i)romised  reforms,  and  various  comjilications  in  Africa, 
the  most  notable  and  most  unusual  incident  was  the  complete  isolation  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  general  jiolitical  movement.  Her  demands  on  Venezuela  for  a 
recti ticatidn  of  the  boundary  line,  which  would  throw  into  British  territory  an 
invaluable  gold  region,  were  followed  by  attemjits  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  government  to  induce  her  to  submit  the  controversy  to  arbitration ;  by  a 
vigorous  message  to  ("ongress  from  President  Cleveland,  asking  for  authority  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  examine  and  report  the  Venezuelan  situation ;  and  by 
the  prompt  ac<iuiesceuce  of  that  body  and  the  appointment  Jan.  1,  1896,  of  a 
commission  consisting  of  Justice  David  J.  Brewer,  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  Chief  Justice  Pdchard  H.  Alvey,  Court  of  Ai)peals  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, Andrew  D.  White,  ex-president  of  Cornell  University,  Daniel  C.  Gilman, 
president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Frederick  R.  Coudert,  of  New  York 
Cit.v.  President  Cleveland's  act  and  its  results  led  to  talk  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain ;  but  by  Feb.  1  a  better  feeling  prevailed  in  both 
countries,  and  a  conservative  treatment  of  the  trouble  seemed  assured. 

BPiITISH  MUSEUM,  London,  England,  founded  in  1753.  It  received  in  1895 
an  annual  api>ropriation  of  X157,784;  [irinciiial  librarian  and  secretary,  Edward 
Maunde,  salary  £1,200.  It  included  in  1895  the  following  dejiartments:  (1) 
Manuscripts,  containing  above  55,000  volumes,  besides  Greek,  Coptic,  and  Latin 
papyri,  chai-ters,  and  seals;  (2)  printed  books,  1,()00,000  volumes,  the  law  reiiuir- 
ing  a  copy  to  be  sent  it  of  every  book  jirinted  in  the  United  Kingdom,  making 
the  annual  increase  about  40,000  volumes,  besides  continuations,  newspapers, 
and  music;  (3)  antiiiuities,  Greek,  Roman,  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  British,  and 
Medi.eval ;  (4)  prints  and  drawings.  Admission  free  to  all  visitors  and  readers 
properly  certified.  The  visitors  during  the  .vear  were  578,977,  an  increase  of 
40,417  over  the  year  preceding;  readers  202,973,  an  increase  of  8,871.  Space  for 
future  extension  was  provided  by  the  purchase  in  1895  of  houses  and  gardens 
adjoining  on  three  sides,  making,  with  the  former  ground,  an  isolated  plot  of 
13  acres. 

BKOADUS,  John  Albert,  n.n.,  ll.d..  Baptist  author  and  educator;  i)rofessor, 
until  his  death,  of  biblical  literature  and  honiiletics  in  the  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  at  Greenville,  S.  C. ,  was  barn  in  Culpepper  county,  Va.,  Jan.  24,  1827; 
died  at  Louisville,  K.v. ,  March  Ki,  ]8'.)5.  One  of  his  most  important  works  was 
a  Harmony  of  the  Gnxpclx,  published  in  1893. 

BROCKTON,  city,  Plymouth  countv,  Mass..  population  (1890)  27,294;  (1895) 
State  census,   33,157,  increase  in   10  years,  12,374.     In  189G  the  assessed  valua- 
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iionswere:  Eeal  property,  $21,569,541 ;  personal,  $2,916, 8G0— total,  $24,486,401; 
total  tax  rate  $19.70  per  $1,000.  In  1897  the  city  had  a  total  bonded  debt  of 
$1,938,680  (including  water  debt  $720,000),  sinking  fund  $207,000;  net  debt 
$1,731,680;  2  national  banks,  2  savings  banks,  and  a  co-operative  bank.  In  1896 
there  were  5,564  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  30  buildings  used  for 
school  purposes,  public  school  property  valued  at  $363,000,  and  exiienditures 
$97,696.  The  city  has  25  churches,  a  high  school,  public  library,  electric  street 
railroad,  extending  to  Avon,  Randolph,  Holbrook,  and  Whitman ;  and  a  weekly 
and  2  daily  newspapers. 

BROOKE,  Stopford  Augustus,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Letterkenny,  Ireland, 
Nov.  14,  1832.  He  seceded  from  the  Church  of  England  in  1880,  and  was  pastor 
of  Bedford  Unitarian  Chapel,  Loudon,  till  obliged  by  ill  health  to  retire  in  1895. 
He  published  Teiuu/son  :  His  Art  in  Relation  to  Ifodern  Li/e  (Wd-i) ;  Tlie  Golden 
Booh  of  Coleridge  (1895);  and  The  Old  Testament  and  Modern  Life  (1896). 

BROOKLINE,  town,  Norfolk  county,  Mass.,  poinilation  (1890)  12,103;  (1895) 
State  census,  16,159,  increase  in  10  years,  9,196.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations 
were:  Real  property,  $45,782,700;  personal,  $15,129,300— total,  $60,912,000;  tax 
rate  $12.40  per  $1,000;  and  the  town  had  a  total  bonded  debt  of  $2,235,673  (in- 
cluding water  debt  $735,653);  net  debt  as  defined  by  law,  $1,345,806;  debt 
allowed  by  law,  $1,770,078;  available  balance,  $424,272;  a  national  bank  (capital 
$100,000);  high  school,  14  day  schools,  and  over  2,300  children  of  school  age; 
25  churches ;  and  a  weekly  newspajier. 

BROOKYLN,  a  borough  in  the  city  of  New  York  since  Jan.  1,  1898; 
co-extensive  with  Kings  county,  N.  Y. ;  population  (1890)  806,343;  (1898) 
estimated  1,180,000.  "Within  ten  years  the  city  more  than  doubled  its  area 
by  the  annexation  of  adjoining  towns.  New  Lots  was  incorporated  with  it 
1886;  Flatbush,  Gravesend,  and  New  Utrecht,  1894;  and  Flatlauds,  1896.  In 
the  latter  year  the  city  had  acquired  a  total  area  of  66.39  square  miles,  or  more 
than  27  sijuare  miles  more  than  New  York  City,  and  was  the  lai'gest  city  territori- 
ally in  the  State.  On  the  annexation  of  Flatbush,  that  famous  old  Dutch  town 
became  the  thirty-second  ward  of  the  city.  In  1897  the  assessed  valuations  were : 
Real  estate,  $570,107,742;  personal,  $33,688,721— total,  $603,796,463;  average 
city  tax  rate,  $2.83  per  $1,000;  tax  levies,  for  State  purposes,  $1,516,755,  for 
city  purposes,  $14,618,805 — total,  $17,135,560.  The  total  assessed  valuations  in 
1895  were  $563,987,132,  and  in  189G,  $582,847,633.  The  mileage  assessments  of 
railroad,  telegraph,  electric  light,  and  water  companies,  occupying  the  streets  of 
the  city,  was  on  an  assessed  valuation  of  $14,378,788  in  1896,  and  $13,884,237  in 
1897,  a  net  decrease  of  $544,551.  There  was  in  the  borouuli  iirojifrty  exempted 
by  law  from  taxation,  having  an  assessable  valuation  of  $l()tl,759,427,  which  in- 
cluded 439  churches,  129  public  schools,  75  fire  department  properties,  28  police 
department  properties,  and  the  grounds  and  betterments  of  42  parks  and  road- 
ways. The  public  buildings  and  United  States  property  were  assessable  at  $56,- 
247,700;  the  public  parks,  $51,882,500;  and  cemeteries,  $7,734,500.  The  report 
of  the  city  treasurer  for  the  the  year  ending  Dec.  21,  1895,  showed:  Cash  in  the 
depositaries  selected  by  the  sinking  fund  commissioners,  $4,578,119;  additions 
from  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  bonds  and  certificates,  $10,698,249,  and  from 
other  sources,  $36,277,146;  total,  $51,553,514;  payments  by  warrants,  $43,365,- 
609;  balance  in  the  depositaries  Dec.  21,  1895,  $8,187,904,  comprising  the  fol- 
lowing funds:  Receipts  from  tax  levy  of  1895  for  municijial  purjioses  1896, 
$8,021,060;  special  Flatbush  and  New  Utrecht  accounts,  $151,913;  balance   of 
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aiuouut  available  for  municipal  puriioses  1895,  $14,930.  He  also  reportecl  that 
taxation  witbin  constitutional  limits  yielded  an  insufficient  iuuouut  for  the  in- 
creased obligations  entailed  by  the  annexation  of  the  county  towns,  and  left  no 
adequate  means  to  provide  for  this  deficiency  ($6,000,000).  There  was  a  differ- 
ence of  $2,189,968  between  the  debt  of  the  city  and  the  amount  it  could  legally 
borrow,  and  the  annexation  of  Flatlands  was  exiiected  to  add  only  $234,078  to 
this  during  1896.  The  treasurer  recommended  the  application  of  a  specific 
amount  annually  from  the  revenue  fund  account  to  extinguish  the  deficiency. 
The  report  for  the  period  Jan.  1-Dec.  1,  1897,  showed:  Balance  on  hand,  Jan.  1, 
$10,877,067.71;  receipts,  $20,641,122.54 — total,  $31,518,190.25  ;  disbursements, 
$28,720,358.77;  balance  in  banks,  $2,797,831.48.  The  liU-gest  items  of  receipts 
■were,  from  bonds  and  certificates,  $6,205,825;  taxes  and  asses.sments,  $6,044,- 
370;  arrears  of  taxes  and  assessments,  $3,359,635;  water  rates,  $1,799,179;  and 
excise  license  fees  from  the  State,  $1,553,392.  The  account  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation showed :  Balance,  $162,678.72;  receiiits,$3,213,762.2.5 — total  $3,376,440.97  ; 
disbursements,  $2,933,326.35;  balance,  $443,114.62.  The  debt  statement,  Jan.  1, 
1898.  showed:  Permanent  debt,  $42,869,728;  water  debt,  $16,800,749;  temporai-y 
debt,  $2,939,000;  tax  certificates,  $4,060,000— total,  $66,669,478;  sinking  funds, 
$6,734,055 ;  net  debt,  $59,935,422,  an  increase  of  $2,287,325  in  a  year.  The  total 
water  debt  was  $16,800,749.  On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  registered  in  the 
public  schools,  137,453  pupils;  number  of  sittings,  135,713;  number  of  schools, 
118;  number  of  teachers,  including  i)rincipals,  3,122. 

Under  an  act  of  the  legislature  which  authorized  the  issue  of  special  bonds,  the 
park  commissioner  began  1895  increasing  the  number  of  public  i>arks,  aud 
planned  four  large  and  six  small  ones,  which  will  cost  over  $2,000,000.  He  also 
made  contracts  with  Frederick  MacMounies,  the  sculptor,  for  bronze  groups  to 
be  placed  on  the  pedestals  at  the  Ocean  Parkway  entrance  to  Prospect  Park,  aud 
for  a  bronze  quadriga  to  be  placed  on  the  Memorial  Arch.  One  of  the  most 
notable  events  of  1895  was  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  museum  wing  of 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  aud  .Sciences,  on  Dec.  14.  The  entire  l)uildiug 
will  cost  about  $3,000,000,  and  will  occupy  a  delightful  site  on  Prosjiect  Hill 
facing  the  Eastern  Pai-kway.  Setli  Low,  ex-ma.vor  of  the  city  and  president  of 
Columbia  University,  by  a  gift  to  the  college  May  6,  1895,  established  twenty- 
four  scholai-ships  in  that  institution  for  the  benefit  of  Brooklyn  young  men  aud 
women.  Three  scholarshiiis  are  to  be  awarded  each  yeai"  beginning  with  I89(i  to 
young  men  entering  the  university,  aud  three  to  young  women  entering  Barnard 
College,  and  each  scholarship  is  to  bo  tenable  for  four  years.  In  November, 
1895,  ili-s.  Henry  D.  Polhemus  approved  jilans  for  the  Polhemus  Memorial  Dis- 
pensary, which  she  proposed  to  erect  aud  present  to  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital,  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband.  The  building  will  cost  $250,000,  and 
Mrs.  Polhemus  will  endow  it  witli  a  similar  amount.  The  Memorial  Hospital  for 
"Women  and  Children,  founded  by  women  and  having  a  board  of  managers  and  a 
complete  faculty  composed  entirely  of  women,  was  opened  Nov.  26,  1895.  At  tlie 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  December,  1895,  the  proffered  gift  of  the 
Erasmus  Hall  Academy  property  in  Flatbush,  valued  at  $150,(100,  and  tendered 
for  a  high  school  building,  was  formall.v  accejited.  The  academy  was  chartered 
by  the  State  regents  1786,  and  was  the  second  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  State 
80  organized. 

The  "Greater  New  York"  bill,  introduced  in  the  State  Senate,  Jan.  2,  1895, 
failed  of  passage  there  May  15,  the  last  day  of  the  session,  because  of  an  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  submission  of  the  proposed  charter  to  popular  vote  in  the 
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cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyu  separately,  which  was  adopted  too  late  to  permit 
the  bill  in  its  amended  form  being  acted  on.  The  passage  of  the  bill  would  not 
Lave  effected  the  consolidation  of  the  cities  and  the  other  towns  and  villages 
mentioned  in  it ;  but  would  have  provided  for  the  preparation  of  a  charter,  and 
for  bills  for  enactment  into  laws  for  the  government  of  the  consolidated  muuicipr'- 
ity.  The  committee  having  charge  of  the  preparation  of  this  bill  drafted  a  second 
one  which  was  submitted  to  the  legislature  in  January,  1896.  See  New  York  (city). 
The  legislature  of  1895  authorized  the  construction  of  another  bridge  across  the 
East  Eiver,  from  Grand  Street,  New  York,  to  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $10,000,000,  one-half  of  which  to  be  paid  by  each  city.  In  1897 
there  were  5  national  banks,  8  trust  companies  19  State  banks,  37  co-operative 
savings  and  building-loan  associations,  with  $0,38.5,000  assets;  and  56  periodi- 
cals, of  which  5  were  daily,"  32  weekly,  3  semi-monthly  and  17  monthly. 

BROOKLYN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
founded  in  1821 ;  rechartered  in  1890.  In  1891  its  activity  was  greatly  revived. 
Since  the  destruction  of  its  old  building  by  fire  it  has  used  rooms  hired  and 
loaned ;  but  reported  during  the  year  lectures,  conferences,  and  class  exercises  in 
25  different  departments,  viz.  :  archiT-ology,  architecture,  astronomy,  botany, 
chemistry,  domestic  science,  electricity,  engineering,  entomology,  fine  arts, 
geography,  geology,  law,  mathematics,  microscopy,  mineralogj',  music,  painting, 
pedagogy,  philology,  photography,  physics,  political  science,  psychology,  and 
zoology.  The  departments  of  domestic  science  and  law  were  organized  in  1891- 
95.  The  library  contains  14,000  volumes,  besides  the  library  of  the  late  Kev. 
Frederick  A.  Farley,  d.d.,  received  as  a  gift  in  1891.  The  biological  laboratory 
is  located  itt  Cold  Spring  Hai'bor,  L.  I.,  for  the  study  of  comparative  embryology, 
bacteriology,  botany,  and  zoolog.v ;  the  Shinnecock  summer  art  school,  at  Shin- 
neeock  Hills,  L.  I.,  was  under  the  direction  of  W.  M.  Chase,  late  president  of 
the  Association  of  American  Artists ;  the  Catskill  summer  art  school  was  held  at 
Evel.vn  Cottage,  near  Princeton,  N.  J.,  under  Thomas  Robinson.  There  is  a 
third  summer  school  of  art  at  Lynue,  Conn.,  under  Joseph  H.  Boston.  A  build- 
ing at  Bedford  Park  was  leased  as  a  temporary  museum. 

The  city  having  granted  lands  near  Prospect  Park,  the  legislature  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  850,000  for  grading  and  preparing;  and  the  cornerstone  of 
the  first  section  of  a  museum  building  was  laid  Dec.  11,  1895.  This  section  was 
completed  in  January,  1897,  furnished  as  a  museum  in  May,  and  opened  to  the 
public  on  June  2.  When  completed  the  entire  structure  will  cover  an  area  of  560 
square  feet,  with  four  interior  courts  to  provide  light  for  the  central  portions  of 
the  building.  The  membership  in  1897  was  4,984.  President  of  board  of 
trustees,  A.  Augustus  Healy ;  general  director.  Prof.  Franklin  W.  Hooper. 

BROOKLYN  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ;  incorporated 
as  an  academy  in  1854;  enlarged  into  a  college  of  business  aud  of  liberal  arts  in 
1870;  and  chartered  and  incorporated  under  its  j'resent  name  in  1889.  In  1895- 
90  it  included  the  academy,  with  six  years  of  preparatory  study ;  the  institute, 
with  collegiate  and  technical  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  b.a.  and  b.s.  ;  and 
a  post-graduate  year  of  study  for  the  degree  of  Electrical  Engineer.  Instructors 
in  1897,  54;  students  800.  The  library  is  for  reference  and  study  in  the  insti- 
tute, and   included   8,000  volumes.     President,  David   H.    Cochran,    a.m.,   ph.d., 

LL.D. 

BROOKS,  Elbuidoe  Stbeeter,  author,  was  born  in  Lowell,  IMass.,  April  14, 
1840;    ijul)lished    Tin'   Century   Book  for    Young   Anwricann  (1894);    iij-eat  Jlcn's 
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So))i<:  117i0  ne>j  Were,  What  They  Did,  and  How  Tliey  Turned  Out  (1895);  Tlw 
Centiirt/  Book  of  Famous  Americans  (1896);  Tlie  Century  Book  of  the  American 
BeL-olii'lion  (1897),  etc. 

BROOKS,  Noah,  author,  was  born  in  Castine,  Me.,  Oct.  30,  1830.  In  1894  he 
removed  from  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he  had  edited  the  Daily  Adrerliger  to 
Castiue,  Me.  He  i)ublished  Tales  of  the  Maine  Coast,  aud  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
the  Downfall  of  American  Slacei-y  (1894);  Bow  the  Bepublic  is  Governed,  Short 
Studies  in  I'arti/  Politics,  aud  The  Mediterranean  Trip  (1895);  Washington  in 
Lincoln's   Time  (imtj),  etti. 

BKOTHEEHOOD  OF  ANDEEW  AND  PHILIP,  a  society  organized  to  help 
men  in  winning  other  men  to  a  religions  life ;  organized  in  1888,  in  the  He- 
formed  Church,  Reading,  Pa.,  but  extended  into  churches  of  different  denomina- 
tions. Conventions  of  the  branches  within  particular  denominations  are  held 
biennially;  and  in  the  alternate  years  a  general  convention  of  all  denominations. 
The  second  general  convention  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  15,  1895. 
The  secretary  then  reported  279  chapters,  with  about  8,000  members,  as  follows: 
In  the  Reformed  Church  94  chapters;  Presb.vterian,  100;  Congregational,  G2; 
Methodist  Episcopal,  7;  Baptist,  7;  United  Brethren,  3;  Lutheran,  1;  Reformed 
Episcojial,  1;  United  Presbyterian,  1;  Church  of  Christ,  1.  In  1897  there  were 
rejiortcd  380  cha]>ters  in  31  States,  with  a  membership  of  10,000.  General  Secre- 
tary, Rev.  C.  E.  Wyckoffi,  Irviugtou,  N.  J. 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  ST.  ANDREW,  a  society  of  men  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church ;  organized  to  help  win  men  to  a  religious  life ;  begun  in  St. 
James'  Church,  Chicago,  111.,  in  1883;  extending  until  in  1895  it  included  1,1'20 
chapters,  with  13,000  members  in  49  States  and  Territories;  besides  180  chapters 
in  Canada  with  2,000  members,  25  chapters  in  Australia,  and  chapters  more 
recently  formed  in  Scotland  aud  England.  With  these  are  connected  127  chapters 
of  a  boys'  department  formed  to  train  members  for  the  brotherhood.  Since  188G 
it  has  published  a  monthly  periodical  named  St.  Andrew's  (Vo.vn,  which  had  in 
1895  an  issue  of  21,500.  In  1897  there  were  reported  1,220  chapters,  and  about 
13,000  members.  General  Seci-etai-y.  John  W.  Wood,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  THE  KINGDOM,  a  society  organized  after  the  Pailia- 
meut  of  Religions  in  Chicago,  111.,  in  1893,  to  secure  a  better  understanding  of 
the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  to  assist  in  its  practical  realization.  Its 
third  annual  couferelice  Avas  held  at  Marlboro,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  5-9,  1895,  with 
addresses  aud  papers  by  nian.v  eminent  Christian  ministers  aud  laymen  of  differ- 
ent denominations.  It  publishes  a  number  of  leaflets  exi)laining  its  methods, 
aud  the  principles  for  which  it  works.  These,  with  further  information,  can  be 
secured  from  the  secretar.v,  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  407  West  43d  Street,  New 
York. 

BROTHERS  OF  NAZARETH,  a  monastic  order  of  laymen  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church;  organized  in  New  York  City  1880.  The  members  vow  every 
three  years  to  live  a  life  of  celibacy  and  self-denial,  devoting  all  their  tiuje  to  the 
benevolent  work  aud  religious  exercises  of  the  order.  The.v  observe  strictly  the 
discijiliue  and  worship  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  including  prayirs  at  the  canoni- 
cal hours,  as  well  as  the  daily  services  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  tlie  feasts  and 
fasts  of  tiie  church,  and  an  annual  religious  retreat.  They  give  the  best  portion 
of  their  time  to  caring  for  the  sick  and  helj)les8.  The  mother  home  of  the  onler 
is  uear  Verbank,  Dutchess  co.,  N.   Y.,  and  they  have  also  a  farm  near  Ellen- 
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ville  in  the  Sbawangunk  Mountains,  and  a  cottage  near  Farmingdale,  L.  I.  In 
these  they  give  outings  to  jioor  young  men  and  boys  from  city  tenement  districts, 
and  at  Verbauk  they  care  for  convalescents  and  consumptives,  and  maintain  a 
school  for  boys.  The  latter  farm  and  buildings  were  given  them  by  Gen.  J. 
Watts  De  Peyster,  the  school  being  built  by  him  in  1894. 

BKOWN,  George,  naval  officer,  was  born  in  Indiana,  June  19,  1835.  He  was 
appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  United  States  navy,  Feb.  5,  1849 ;  became  the 
senior  rear-admiral,  on  the  retirement  of  Rear-Admiral  James  A.  Greer,  Feb.  28, 
1895  ;  and  was  retired  June  19,  1897.  At  his  retirement  he  had  been  on  sea  ser- 
vice for  22  years,  7  months ;  on  shore  or  other  duty  19  years,  5  months;  and  was 
unemployed  0  years,  5  months.      He  achieved  a  brilliant  career. 

BROWN,  Joseph  Emerson,  jurist,  was  born  in  Pickens  county,  S.  C,  April  15, 
1821 ;  died  in  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  Nov.  30,  1894.  He  served  four  terms  as  governor  of 
Georgia,  and  was  a  United  States  Senator  in  18G8-70  and  1880-91. 

BKOWN  UNIVERSITY,  Providence  R.  I.,  founded  by  Baptists  in  17G4; 
now  non-sectarian  and  co-educational.  In  1895-9G  the  instruction  included 
undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  for  the  degrees  of  b.a.  ,  ph.b.,  b.s.  ,  c.e.,  m.r.  , 
B.  A.,  PH.D.,  and  M.A.  Examinations  for  all  the  degrees  were  open  to  women,  and  also 
the  regular  class  instruction  in  the  graduate  department.  For  undergraduate  women 
there  was  establi-shed  the  Women's  College  in  connection  with  the  university. 
Instructors  in  1895-96,  68;  students  859,  including  117  graduates,  and  120  in 
the  Women's  College.  The  university  had  .|!54,671,  the  interest  of  which  was 
given  to  two  fellowships  for  graduates  and  100  scholarships  for  undergraduates 
of  distinguished  merit.  The  library,  founded  in  1767,  cDntained  over  80,000 
volumes,  and  20,000  pamphlets.     President,  E.  B.  Andrews,  d.d.,  ll.d.  (q.v.). 

BRUCE,  Alexander  Balmain,  edvicator,  was  born  near  Perth,  Scotland,  Jan.  30, 
1831 ;  has  been  professor  of  Apologetics  and  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Free 
Church  College,  Glasgow,  since  1875;  received  the  degree  of  d.d.  from  Glasgow 
University  1876 ;  and  published  a  fourth  edition  of  his  Cunningham  lecture,  The 
Humiliation  of  Christ  (1895);  Providential  Order  of  the  World  (1897),  etc. 

BRUCE,  Wallace,  poet,  was  born  in  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  10,  1844;  pub- 
lished The  Biidxon  and   Wayside  Poems  (1894). 

BRUNETIERE,  Ferdinand,  author,  was  born  in  Toulon,  France,  in  July,  1849. 
He  engaged  in  critical  literature  1870 ;  was  appointed  professor  of  French  lan- 
guage and  literature  at  the  Superior  Noi'mal  School  of  Paris,  1886;  received  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  1887;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  June  8,  1893 ;  and  succeeded  M.  Buloz  as  director  of  the  Peviie  des 
Deux  Mondes  in  November  following.  In  1897  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  and  afterward  a  course  of  live  on  Conlem- 
porar;i  French  Literature   in  New  York  City. 

BRUSSELS,  city,  capital  of  Kingdom  of  Belgium;  i)opulation  (1891),  city 
182,305,  with  suburbs  482,268;  (1893)  city  and  suburbs  498,400.  The  jirincipal 
articles  of  export  to  the  United  States  are  cement,  plate  and  window  glass,  linen 
goods,  skins,  corsets,  gloves,  and  hatters'  fur.  In  October,  1895,  the  king  signed 
a  decre::  declaring  the  city  to  be  a  seaport,  and  contracts  were  exchanged  for  the 
widening  and  deepening  of  the  present  barge  canal,  connecting  the  city  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  Scheldt  River,  and  the  construction  of  a  large  harbor  and  docks 
between  Brussels  and  Salken,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10,000,000,  to  be  divided 
between  the  State,  city,  and    provinces  benefited.      See  also  under  Canals. 
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BRUSSELS,  Free  Usiversitt  of,  Brussels,  Belgium;  fountleil  in  1834,  by 
liberals  who  were  dissatislied  with  the  Eoyiil  Atheuaum.  It  hud  in  ISUo,  1,1)S1 
students  in  the  following  departments:  Law,  255;  i.hilosoi.hy,  152;  medicine, 
544 ;  sciences,  230.  Students  have  free  access  to  the  great  library  of  the  Palais 
de  I'Lidustric,  containing  about  250,000  volumes. 

BRYAN,  William  Jennings,  candidate  in  18l)G  of  the  Democratic,  Poimlist, 
and  Silver  psu'ties  for  president  of  the  United  States;  was  born  in  Salem,  111. [ 
March  19,  18G0.  He  was  educated  at  Illinois  College  and  the  Union  College  of 
Law  at  Chicago;  removed  to  Lincoln,  Neb.,  in  1887;  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1890  and  1892;  became  editor  of  The  World-Hmild  in  1894;  and  won  the 
8obri(iuet  of  "The  Boy  Orator  of  the  Platte."  For  the  results  of  the  election, 
see  ilcKiNLET,  William,  Election. 

BRYCE,  James,  educator,  was  born  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  May  10,  1838;  has 
been  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  at  Oxford  University  since  1870;  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  London  May  22,  1894;  and  published 
a  3d  edition,  completely  revised  and  with  additional  chapters,  of  The  Ameriran 
Commommalth  (1895) ;  a  4th  edition,  revised,  and  with  chapter  on  the  Armenian 
question  of  Transcaucasia  and  Ararat  (1890);  Impresnions  i>f  South  America  (1897), 
etc. 

BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  ;  non-sectarian ;  for  women  only ; 
organized  by  Orthodox  Friends  in  1885.  It  has  a  college  course  of  four  years, 
and  a  graduate  course.  At  the  close  of  1897  it  had  41  professors  and  instructors ; 
310  students;  over  27,000  volumes  in  the  library;  $70,000  invested  in  scientific 
apparatus  and  library;  $814,905  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $1,500,000  in  pro- 
ductive funds;  $24,000  gifts;  $57,000  income ;  president,  M.  Carey  Thomas,  ph.d. 
In  1894  it  aciiuired  the  classical  librar.v  of  8,000  volumes  and  7,000  dissertations, 
etc.,  of  the  late  Professor  Sauppe,  of  Gottingen.  Two  Euro])ean  fellowships  of  $500 
each;  eleven  resident  followshii)S  of  $525  each;  two  scholarships  of  $200  each, 
four  of  $100  each,  and  two  of  $375  each,  are  awarded  to  deserving  students. 

BUCHANAN,  Robert  Williams,  poet,  dramatist,  and  novelist,  was  born  in 
Warwickshire,  England,  Aug.  18,  1841.  He  published  Bed  and  Wide  Ueathiw, 
a  volume  of  tales  and  ballads,  and  Rachel  Dene:  a  Tale  of  the  Deepdale  Hills 
(1894);  Diana's  Huntuxj  and  Effie  lietherinijlon  (1896),  etc. 

BUCHTEL  COLLEGE,  Akron,  O.,  Uuivcrsalist;  co-educational;  had  at  close 
of  1897,  17  jirofessors  and  instructors;  180  stiidfiits  ;  7,000  volumes  in  the  library; 
$200,000  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $250,000  in  productive  funds;  $20,000 
in  income ;  president.  Rev.  Ira  A.  Priest. 

BUCKNELL  UNR'ERSITY,  Lewisburg,  Pa. .  Baptist ;  co-educational ;  had  at 
close  of  1897,  27  professors  and  instructors;  425  students;  17,000  volumes  in  the 
library;  $250,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $400,000  in  i>roductive 
funds;  $50,000  income  (1895);  president,  John  H.  Harris,  ll.d. 

BUCKNER,  Simon  Bolivar,  candidate  of  the  National  Democratic  (hard  moiie.v) 
party  for  vice-jiresident  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Kentucky,  in  1823. 
He  was  graduated  at  West  Point;  became  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  Confederate 
Army ;  was  a  jiall-bearer  at  the  funeral  of  General  Grant ;  and  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Kentuck.v  in  1887. 

BUDAPEST,  dual  cit.v,  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  comprising  Buda 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  Pest  on  the  left;  poimlation  (1890)  50(!,- 
384.     The  royal  court  was  re-established  here  1893.     The  thousandth  anniversary 
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of  the  founding  of  the  Hungarian  State  occurred  1896,  and  for  its  celebration 
a  national  historical  and  modern  exposition  was  arranged  in  its  capital.  The 
city  contains  a  noted  university  (see  below)  and  one  of  the  seven  government 
technical  high  schools,  which  in  1894  had  59  professors  and  instructors  and  1,021 
students. 

BUDAPEST,  TJnivebsitt  of,  Budapest,  Hungary,  founded  in  Tyrnau,  trans- 
ferred to  Buda  in  1780,  and  to  Pest  in  1784 ;  having  the  four  departments  of 
theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy ;  professors  and  instructors  in  1894,  257 ; 
students  4,006;  volumes  in  library,  100,000,  besides  1,600  valuable  manuscripts. 

BUENOS  AYRES,  city,  metropolis,  and  capital  of  the  Argentine  Republic; 
population  (1893)  567,408.  Since  1889  the  cit.y  has  undergone  notable  changes 
in  the  line  of  local  improvement.  The  most  important  is  the  creation  of  a  new 
system  of  docks,  involving  the  construction  of  live  long  wet  docks  and  great 
basins.  Four  of  these  were  in  a  condition  to  be  used  and  three  of  them  were 
entirely  completed  in  January,  1895.  The  basins  have  ample  area  for  the  largest 
ocean  steamships,  and  along  their  walls  are  hydraulic  elevators  by  which  every 
hatchway  of  a  vessel  may  be  worked  at  once.  Large  and  convenient  warehouses 
and  special  docks,  yards,  and  elevators  for  handling  live  stock  are  provided. 
This  improvement  is  sufficient  in  extent  for  the  probable  necessities  of  the  city 
for  several  years  to  come.  Kailwa.v  and  cartage  facilities  have  been  greatly  ex- 
tended, the  principal  streets — 80-100  ft.  wide  in  the  new  part — laid  with  asphalt, 
and  many  iron,  brick,  and  stone  buildings  erected.  Argentina  is  the  most  pro- 
gressive republic  in  South  America,  and  the  making  over  of  its  metropolis  is  in 
keeping  with  the  general  imiirovement.  Between  Jan.  1  and  Aug.  22,  1895,  the 
exportation  of  live  cattle  from  Buenos  Ayres  averaged  7,000  steers  and  41,000 
head  of  sheei)  per  month,  the  new  industry  showing  a  notable  increase  each 
month.  In  OctobeV,  the  Argentine  Senate  received  a  favorable  committee  report 
on  a  bill  granting  an  annual  subsidy  of  $100,000  to  a  steamship  company  in  con- 
sideration of  its  running  four  3,500-ton  steamers  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  New 
Yoi'k,  and  making  18  trips  yearly ;  and  in  November  it  was  officially  reported 
that  the  government  had  negotiated  in  London  a  loan  of  $5,000,000  with  which 
to  establish  a  State  bank  at  the  capital. 

BUFFALO,  city,  capital  of  Erie  county,  N.  Y.  ;  population  (1890)  255,664;  (1897) 
estimated  365,000.  On  Jan.  1,  1897,  the  city  had  a  total  bonded  debt  of  $12,- 
667,618  (including  a  water  debt  of  $3,515,882),  sinking  funds,  $541,816,  net  debt, 
$12,125,802,  and  owned  real  estate,  $10,022,464,  and  personal  property,  $7,525,994 
-—total,  $17,548,458.  The  assessed  valuations  1896  were :  Real,  $225,485,795, 
personal,  $13,486,550— total,  $238,972,345;  tax  rate,  $15.02  per  $1,000.  The  tax 
valuation  of  the  city  is  about  six-sevenths  of  that  of  the  entire  county.  In  the 
fiscal  .year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  imports  of  merchandise  amounted  in  value 
to  $4,001,346;  exports,  $5,015,247.  There  are  2  national  banks  (capital  $700,- 
000),  18  State  banks  (capital  $4,450,000),  5  savings  banks,  and  2  loan  and  trust  com- 
panies (cai)ital  $700,000) ;  and  11  daily,  29  weekly,  28  monthly,  and  2  quarterly 
periodicals.  The  churches  aggregated  in  number  155  ;  grain  elevators,  45  ;  hos- 
pitals, 5;  medical  colleges,  2  ;orphan  asylums,  2;  libraries,  19;  building  and  loan 
associations  108.  In  1896  there  was  a  school  population  of  75,950;  public  school 
enrollment,  52,157;  teachers,  944;  buildings  used  for  xniblio  school  purposes,  83; 
value  of  public  school  property,  $2,056,555;  expenditures  of  the  .vear,  $1,304,952. 
A  new  reservoir  was  completed  in  1894  at  a  cost  of  $()34,000,  and  a  new  bridge, 
■on  the  bascule,  or  "jackkiiife"  plan  was  built  across  the  river  at  Michigan  Street, 
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in  1897  at  a  cost  of  $38,7J0.  The  city  has  a  large  trade  by  rail,  lake,  and  canid, 
iu  lumber,  coal,  grain,  and  live  stock.  The  receipts  of  grain  during  1897  reached 
a  total  of  nearly  200,000,000  bush.,  as  against  154,000,000  bush,  in  1896 
and  105, 500, 000  bush,  in  1895.  The  movement  of  ores  and  lumber  was 
heavier  than  iu  the  previous  year,  and  of  tlie  total  of  89,i;57,511  ft.  of  lunil)er 
cleared  from  the  Saginaw  River,  over  40,000,000  ft.  came  to  Touawanda  and 
Butfalo. 

BLTLDIXG  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION,  organization  designed  to  enable 
its  members  to  acquire  homes  by  purchase,  building,  and  removal  of  mortgages; 
also  acting  for  non-borrowers  as  a  savings  institution.  The  plan  has  been  popular 
in  the  t'nited  States  for  many  years,  the  lirst  association  having  been  organized 
at  Frankford,  now  a  jiiU't  of  Philadelphia,  in  1831.  Within  recent  years  the 
number  of  associations  has  so  increased  and  their  operations  have  become  so  impor- 
tant that  the  majority  of  the  States  have  legislated  for  their  government  and  pro- 
tection, and  have  brought  them  more  or  less  undei*  State  supervision.  The  tirst 
attempt  to  collate  statistics  and  to  crystallize  the  different  schemes  of  organiza- 
tion and  management  was  made  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
who  undertook  to  secure  the  essential  facts  as  they  existed  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
years  nearest  to  Jan.  1,  1893.  The  results  were  published  by  the  government 
1894.  The  total  number  that  reported  was  5,838,  of  which  5,598  were  organized 
under  local  authorit.v  and  240  under  a  national  (not  official)  scheme.  Incomplete 
reports  were  received  from  91  other  organizations,  but  were  not  considered  in 
the  summaries.  As  some  organizations  reported  for  a  year  oai'lier  or  a  year  later 
than  the  one  for  which  all  reports  were  desired,  the  general  results  show  only 
apitroximately  the  condition  of  the  associations  reporting.  The  following  table 
gives  the  result  of  this  investigation. 


Nmnber  of  Associations 

Male  Shareholders r . 

Female  Shareholders 

Total  Shareholders 

Shareholders.  Borrowers. 

Per  cent,  of  Borrowers . . '. 

NumlHfr  of  Shares.  . . . , 

Dues  and  Profits 

Average  Shares  per  Shareholder 

Average  l>ues  and  Profits 

Averatje  Value  of  Shares 

Total  Profits 

Average  Size  of  Loans 

Homes  aeijuired 


LocaL 

National. 

Total. 

5.598 

240 

.■i.838 

710,I5C 

a09.45H 

919.614 

26.1.  ;i8S 

44,4.10 

807.828 

1,3.19.361; 

386.359 

1,745,725 

402,213 

5:J.199 

455.411 

89.  W 

13.77 

20.25 

I0.3«1.0:il 

2,874,fMl 

1.3.a55.(--r2 

S413,t>i7-i;8 

S37,(eo..3«<; 

8450,667,594 

7.ii 

7  2 

7.5 

$:»3.ll 

&so.7a 

$257.26 

839.75 

S12.I2 

$:M.18 

$74.4(e,%'.l 

$0,361,147 

$80,6W.11« 

S1.1.3.S 

8'.120 

$1,120 

290,(i03 

23,952 

314,756 

While  the  total  of  the  monthly  dues  and  the  profits  on  operations  amounted  to 
$450,G()7,594,  onl.v  35  of  the  associations  reported  a  loss  at  the  end  of  their  fiscal 
years,  and  the  losses  only  aggregated  §23,332.  This  fact  and  the  further  one, 
that  these  associations  virtually  carr.v  on  a  banking  and  a  real  estate  business 
without  the  aid  of  expert  liiianciers,  demonstrate  the  great  value  of  organized 
self-hel))  and  establish  the  vast  ])ower  for  good  of  such  associations.  An  analysis 
of  the  official  tables  yields  many  interesting  facts.  The  rank  of  the  States  in 
number  of  associations   is  as  follows:  Penn.,  1,079;  Ohio,  721;  111.,  669;  Ind., 


445;  N.  Y.,  418;  Mo.,  366;  N.  J.,  288;  Md.,  240;  Ky.,  148;  Cal.,  133;  Mass., 
115 ;  all  others  below  100  each ;  48  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia reporting.  In  38  States  and  Territories,  916  associations  reported  paid-up 
and  prepaid  stock  aggregating  $33,775,366.  During  the  whole  existence  of  5,440 
associations  the  total  number  of  mortgages  foreclosed  was  8,409,  having  a  value 
of  $12  217,126,  and  the  aggregate  loss  on  these  foreclosures  was  $441,106.  The 
associations  are  divided  into  three  classes,  under  names  which  express  the  char- 
acter of  their  duration,  and  of  the  total  number,  3,306  (56.6  per  cent.)  are  serial, 
1,772  (30.4  per  cent.)  permanent,  and  760  (13  per  cent.)  terminating.  All  asso- 
ciations combined  have  assets  of  $528,852,885,  including  loans  on  real  estate, 
$470,142,524,  on  association  stock,  $17,352,193,  and  on  other  securities,  $6,001,671. 
In  the  management  of  the  associations  there  are  68  plans  under  which  premiums 
are  charged  and  collected;  25  plans  for  the  distribution  of  profits;  and  12  plans 
governing  withdrawals.  Borrowing  shareholders  have  not  only  acquired  314,- 
755  homes,  but  23,952  other  buildings  also,  making  a  total  of  338,707  buildings 
obtained  for  homes  and  business  uses,  by  the  payment  of  comparatively  small 
monthly  instalments. 

BULGARIA,  an  autonomous  principality  of  Europe  tributary  to  Turkey; 
population  (1893)  3,309,816;  capital,  Sofia.  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Saxony,  was 
elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria  by  the  national  assembly  in  1887,  but  the  election  was 
not  recognized  by  the  Porte  till  February,  1896,  and  the  attempts  of  the  prince 
to  force  recognition,  especially  by  Russia,  kept  the  principality  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant turmoil.  During  1894  a  son  was  born  to  the  prince ;  the  sultan  acceded  to 
several  Bulgarian  demands,  granting  i)ermission  for  two  new  bishoprics  and  the 
establishments  of  Bulgarian  schools  in  Macedonia;  Premier  Stambuloff  and  his 
colleagues  resigned,  the  former  being  succeeded  by  M.  Stoiloff;  Archbishop 
Clement,  who  was  expelled  in  1893,  was  pardoned  and  warmly  welcomed  on  his 
return ;  and  a  general  election  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  ministerial  party. 
In  July,  1895,  a  deputation  of  iutluential  Bulgarians,  headed  by  Archbishop 
Clement,  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  ostensibly  under  the  authority  of  the  Sobranje 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  a  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  the  late  czar,  but  really  with 
the  object  of  seeking  for  Ferdinand  a  recognition  as  reigning  prince  by  the  Rus- 
sian government.  It  was  openly  charged  that  the  archbishop  took  to  St.  Peters- 
burg a  formal  declaration  by  Ferdinand  that  he  was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifices, 
even  to  changing  his  religion  and  having  his  son  brought  up  in  the  Greek  faith, 
to  secure  reconciliation  with  Russia.  While  this  commission  was  in  St.  Petersburg, 
the  world  was  shocked  by  a  telegram  announcing  a  murderous  attack  on  M.  Stam- 
buloff, in  Sofia,  July  15,  from  which  he  died  on  the  18th.  Prince  Ferdinand, 
will)  had  been  in  Carlsbad  for  some  time,  expressed  regrets  for  the  assassination 
and  forbade  a  state  funeral  for  the  ex-regent  and  ex-i)remier.  He  was  oi)enly 
charged  with  direct  complicit.v  in  the  murder,  but  the  court  would  not  receive 
any  evidence  in  corroboration.  In  October  it  was  officially  announced  that  the 
infant  prince  would  be  baptized  into  the  Greek  faith.  The  ministerial  deputies 
iiisistcKl  that  Ferdinand  should  make  this  ])ledge  in  his  address  at  the  opening  of 
the  Sobranje,  but  he  refused.  In  January,  1896,  a  semi-official  announcement 
from  St.  Petersburg  declared  that  the  baptism  of  the  young  prince  into  the  Greek 
faith  would  not  lead  to  the  recognition  by  Russia  of  Ferdinand  as  Prince  of 
Bulgaria,  and  that  because  of  this  decision  Ferdinand  would  witlidraw  his  sanc- 
tion to  the  conversion  of  Prince  Boris  and  would  dismiss  the  Stoiloff  ministry. 
The  conversion  of  Prince  Boris  to  the  Greek  faith  occurred  ceremoniously  at 
JSofia,  Feb.  14,  the  day  being  observed  as  a  holida.v  throughout  the   principality. 
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The  Sobranje  voted  a  gift  of  .1:20,000  to  the  infant  prince.  The  same  day  it  was 
officially  announced  from  Constautiuoi)le  that  all  the  Powers  had  assented  to  the 
recognition  of  Prince  Ferdinand  as  the  lawful  ruler  of  Bulgaria. 

The  budget  estimates  for  1894:  were:  Revenue,  $20,21.5,510;  expenditure, 
$20,441,590.  In  1898  the  imports  of  merchandise  had  an  aggregate  value  of 
$17,537,504;  exports,  $17,652,485;  jirincipal  importing  countries  in  their  order, 
Austi-ia-Hungary,  Great  Britain,  (iermany,  and  Turkey;  exporting,  Turkey, 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France.  In  1894  the  imports  were  $19,315,945; 
exports,  $13,900,668.  The  government  is  giving  liberal  encouragement  to  trades 
and  industries,  and  has  recently  established  a  technical  high  school  at  Kejajewo, 
neai"  Solia.  In  January,  1895,  the  Sobranje  i>as8ed  a  law  granting  valuaVile  con- 
cessions and  facilities  for  the  industrial  development  of  the  country  by  foreign 
capital,  the  minimum  manufacturing  plant  to  cost  $5,000  and  to  employ  25  per- 
sons. Under  a  special  loan  of  $24,125,000,  the  government  is  pushing  the  com- 
pletion of  its  railway  system  and  the  construction  of  new  hiu-bors  at  Varna  and 
Burgas.  In  April,  1895,  the  authorities  determined  to  begin  at  once  the  con- 
struction of  five  railway  lines,  aggregating  451.53  miles,  to  cost  $15,244,000,  and 
on  their  completion  to  build  three  other  lines,  aggregating  215.19  miles,  to  cost 
$4,843,335. 

BULOW,  H.^Ns  GuiDo  vox,  pianist,  musical  director  and  composer,  was  born 
in  Dresden,  Saxony,  Jan.  8,  1830;  died  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  Feb.  12,  1894.  His 
body  was  cremated,  with  lai'gely  attended  funeral  services,  at  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many, March  29. 

BUNCE,  Fkascis  M.  ,  naval  officer,  was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn. ,  Dec.  25,  1836. 
He  entered  the  United  States  Navy  as  an  acting  niidshipmau  May  28,  1852;  was 
promoted  commodore,  March  1,  1895;  and  was  apjiointed  commandant  of  the 
North  Atlantic  S(iuadron,  with  the  relative  i-ank  of  rear-admiral,  in  June 
following. 

BURLINGTON,  city,  capital  of  Des  Moines  county,  la. ;  population  (1890) 
22,565;  (1896)  estimated  26,000.  In  1897  the  assessed  valuations  as  equalized 
were:  Real  property,  $3,029,239;  personal,  $1,022,905— total,  $4,052,144;  total 
tax  rate  $(!8  ]ier  $1,000;  and  1897  tlie  city  had  a  bonded  debt  of  $263,000,  float- 
ing debt  $54,550,  sinking  funds  $12,763,  net  debt  $304,787;  3  national  banks,  2 
savings  banks ;  an  electric  street  railroad ;  and  4  daily  and  6  weekly  newspapers. 

BURLINGTON,  city,  capital  of  Chittendon  county,  Vt. ;  population  (1890) 
14,590;  (1896)  estimated  17,000.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations  aggregated 
12,762,587;  tax  rate  $15  per  $1,'000;  and  1897  the  city  had  a  bonded  debt  of 
$592,000  (including  water  debt  $255,000),  floating  debt  $40,000,  sinking  funds 
$152,458,  net  debt  $479,542,  besides  a  special  reservoir  floating  debt  (i)ayable 
$2,500  annually)  of  $5,000.  There  are  2  national  banks,  a  savings  bank,  and  2 
trust  comi)aiiies;  12  churches,  11  public  school  buildings,  over  3,400  public 
school  pupils,  11  benevolent  institutions,  6  hospitals,  33  public  buildings  and 
halls,  an  electric  street  railroad,  and  2  daily  and  3  weekly  newspapers.  The  city 
was  the  fourth  largest  lumber  market  in  the  United  States,  having  an  annual 
business  of  $4,000,000;  its  manufacturing  business  had  an  anmnil  value  of  over 
$5,000,000;  and  its  wholesale  trade,  $8,000,000,  and  retail,  $2,000,000. 

BURNE-JONES,  Siu  Edward,  d.c.l.,  painter,  president  of  the  Birmingham 
Royal  Society  of  Artists,  was  born  in  Birmingham,  England,  Aug.  28,  1833.  A 
collective  exhibition  of  his  works  was  made  in  the  New  Gallery  in  1893,  and  he 
was  made  a  baronet  in  1894. 


BURNETT,  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson,  novelist,  -was  born  in  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, Nov.  24,  1849.  She  published  Piccino  and  Other  Child  Stories  (1894) ;  Tioo 
Little  Pilgrims'  Progress  (18do) ;  A  Lady  of  Quality,  in  an  entirely  different  vein 
from  her  previous  VForks  (1896);  and  His  Grace  of  Osmonde  {Vi^l).  Her  last 
play.  Hie  First  Gentleman  of  Europe,  was  produced  in  New  York  City  in  1897. 

BURNS,  John,  labor  agitator  and  member  of  parliament,  was  born  in  London, 
England,  in  1858.  In  the  Trades  Union  Congress  in  Norwich  in  1894  he  success- 
fully advocated  socialistic  resolutions.  In  December,  1894,  he  visited  the  United 
States,  and  addressed  assemblies  of  workiugmen  in  New  York,  Denver,  and  else- 
where. In  1895,  at  the  Trades  Union  Congress  at  Cardiff,  he  successfully  advo- 
cated reforming  the  rules  of  the  congress,  so  as  to  exclude  all  not  actually  work- 
ing at  a  trade,  or  paid  officials  of  trades  unions. 

BURROUGHS,  John,  author,  was  born  in  Roxbury,  N.  Y. ,  April  3,  1837.  In 
1894  he  published  Biverby.  A  limited  9-volume  edition  of  llie  Writings  of  John 
Burroughs  viAS  published  1895,  and  Little  Nature  Shidies  for  Little  People,  from 
his  essays,  1896. 

BURTON,  Lewis  W.,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Cleveland  O.,  in  1852.  He  was 
graduated  at  Kenyon  College  in  1873,  and  at  the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School  in 
1877 ;  was  ordained  priest  in  the  Protestant  Episcojial  Church  in  1878 ;  held 
charges  in  Cleveland,  Richmond,  and  Lexington,  Ky. ;  and  after  the  creation  of 
the  new  Episcopal  diocese  of  Lexington,  by  the  General  Convention  of  1895,  was 
elected  its  first  bishop. 

BURTSELL,  Richard  Lalok,  clergyman,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  Ajiril  14, 
1840.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  1862 ;  became  dis- 
tinguished for  his  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  law ;  was  appointed  "Defender  of 
the  Marriage  Tie;"  became  active  in  the  anti-poverty  meeting  in  New  York  and 
the  counsel  of  Dr.  Edward  McGl.vnn  in  his  controversy  with  Archbishop  Corri- 
gan;  was  removed  from  his  parish;  and,  appealing  to  Rome  for  reinstatement, 
was  defeated  in  January,  1896. 

BUSHNELL,  Asa  S.,  merchant,  was  born  in  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  16, 
1834;  settled  in  Springfield,  O.,  1851;  engaged  iu  the  drug  business;  served 
during  a  part  of  the  civil  war  in  the  152d  Ohio  Infantry  ;  was  quartermaster-general 
of  the  State  1886-92;  and  was  the  successful  Republican  candidate  for  governor 
of  Ohio  1895,  over  ex-Governor  James  E.  Campbell.  He  has  acquired  large 
means  and  is  a  liberal  promoter  of  many  charitable  and  public  movements. 

BUTLER,  Mamon,  legislator,  was  born  in  Sampson  county,  N.  C,  May  20, 
1863;  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  1885;  studied  law; 
joined  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  became  the  countj'  president,  1888;  bought  the 
Clinton  Caucasian  and  made  it  the  largest  weekly  newspaper  in  the  State ;  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate,  1891 ;  and  became  president  of  the  State  Farmers' 
Alliance  and  leader  of  the  Populists,  1892.  In  January,  1895,  he  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  to  succeed  Matthew  Ransom,  taking 
his  seat  Doc.  2,  and  becoming  a  member  of  the  committee  on  the  organization 
and  expenditures  of  the  executive  depai-tments. 

BUTLER  UNIVERSITY,  Irvington,  near  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  founded  by  the 
Christian  denomination  in  1855;  but  now  non-sectarian  and  co-educational;  had 
at  the  close  of  1897,  22  professors  and  instructors;  238  students;  7,500  volumes 
in  the  library  ;  $115,230  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $12,000  in  scientific  apparatus; 
.';;275.()0()  in  productive  funds;  $21,686  income;  i>resident,  Scott  Butler,  ll.  d. 


BUTTE,  city,  cuiiital  of  Silverbow  county,  Mont.  ;  poiiulatiou  (1890) 
10,723;  (1897)  estimated  44,000.  In  189G  the  assessed  valuations  a},'5iretjated 
$14,5o2,0(i0,  on  an  assessment  of  two-tliirds  value,  and  the  total  tax  rate  was  $M) 
per  $1,000.  In  1897  the  city  had  a  bonded  debt  $1()0,000,  Hoatiuj^  $173,504, 
sinkiut:  fund  $11,730,  net  debt  $3'21,773.  There  are  2  national  banks,  a  savings 
bank,  3  private  banks;  and  2  daily,  2  semi-weekly,  and  5  weekly  periodicals.  It 
is  the  largest  mining  city  in  the  world,  10,000  miners  being  constantly  employed 
in  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines,  and  it  has  extensive  smelting  and  milling 
plants. 

BUTTERWOETH,  Hezekiah,  journalist  and  author,  was  born  in  Warren,  K.  I., 
Dec.  22,  1839.  He  published  in  1894  The  Patient  Srlujulma.sler,  Zig-Zo;/ 
Journet/s  in  the  White  Citi/,  and  The  Taraon'ts  Miracle  and  Mij  Oranchnolher'fi 
Christmas  Candle;  in  189i5  Tiie  Knight  of  Liberty,  and  In  Old  New  England; 
in  1897  Over  the  Andes,  True  to  Ilia  JJoiuse;  and  in  1898  In  the  Bays  of  Massasoit  : 
A  Tale  of  Roger  Williainn. 

CADIZ,  province  of  Spain,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  also  city,  seaport,  and  capi- 
tal of  the  same;  population  (1887),  province  429,872,  city  62,531.  In  the 
quarter  ending  Sept.  30,  1895,  the  exports  declared  here  for  the  United  States 
aggregated  in  value  $4,597.84,  principally  sherry  wine. 

CAINE,  Thomas  Henky  Hall,  novelist,  was  born  at  Eaucorn,  Cheshire,  Eng- 
land, in  1853.  lu  1894  he  published  I'lie  Man.nnan,  which  at  once  gave  him 
reputation  and  was  dramatized  by  "Wilson  Barrett;  and  in  1897  Tlie  Christian. 
In  1895  he  visited  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  the  interests  of  international 
copyright,  representing  the  British  Society  of  Authors.  He  resides  in  the  Isle 
of  Man. 

CAIED,  John,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  author  and  educator,  was  born  in  Greenock,  Scotland, 
n  December,  1823.  He  was  i)rincipal  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow  in  1873-95 ;  and  in  1895  was  chosen  master  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford. 

CAIEO,  city,  capital  of  Alexander  county.  111.  ;  population  (1890)  10,324. 
In  189G  it  had  an  assessed  valuation  of  $1,831,681,  and  a  total  tax  rate  of  §74  per 
§1,000;  and  1897,  a  total  debt  of  $127,472;  2  national  banks,  2  savings  banks, 
electric  street  railroads,  and  4  daily  and  3  weekly  newpapers. 

CAIEO,  city,  capital  of  modern  Egypt;  population  (1882)  368,108.  In  1895 
Frederic  C.  Penfield,  United  States  agent  and  consul-general,  reported  that 
contracts  had  been  signed  for  the  extension  of  the  main  line  of  railway — which 
within  three  years  has  been  pushed  south  in  the  Nile  Valley  to  Girgeh,  336  miles 
from  Cairo — to  Assouan,  the  frontier  town  of  Egypt,  at  the  first  cataract  of  the 
Nile,  and  that  this  tei-minus  would  be  reached  in  time  for  the  Upper  Nile  tourist 
traffic  of  1897-98.  Concessions  have  been  granted  to  Belgian  cajiitalists  for  elec- 
tric street  railways  in  Cairo,  and  animated  bidding  was  in  jirogress  for  a  conces- 
sion for  an  electric  railway  from  the  city  to  the  p.vramids,  a  distance  of  10  miles, 
to  accommodate  the  enormous  number  of  winter  visitors  to  the  capital.  A 
French  engineer  aprilied  for  permission  to  build  a  railway  to  the  toji  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  bnt  the  ministry  declined  to  consider  the  scheme.  The  consul-general 
also  reported  the  anomalous  fact  that  shipments  of  Egyi)tian  long-stajile  cotton  to 
the  United  States  continued  to  increase,  and  for  the  commercial  year  1894-95 
would  amount  to  47,500  bales  of  750  jiounds  each,  eiiuivalent  to  about  71,250 
bales  of  American  standard.  The  cotton  area  was  extended,  1894,  to  the  limit  of 
possibility  till  irrigation  could  have  a  fresh  impulse,  and  was  estimated  at  the 
consulate-general  at  1,075,000  acres,  with  a  possible  crop,  1894-95,  of  1,050,000 
bales,  American  standard. 
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CAIRO,  Museum  of,  Cairo,  Egypt.  lu  March,  1894,  earnest  protests  were  made 
by  European  archisologists  against  the  continued  exposure  of  the  priceless  an- 
tiquities of  this  museum  in  a  building  unsuitably  slight,  and  liable  to  fire ;  and 
in  May  the  Eg.vptian  council  of  ministers  granted  $7.50,000  to  erect  a  solid  build- 
ing in  its  place. 

CAIEO,  UNivEESiTr  or,  Cairo,  Egypt,  founded  a.d.  971,  and  long  a  famous  seat 
of  Oriental  learning ;  formerly  teaching  chemistry,  astronomy,  and  astrology,  and 
higher  mathematics;  and  having  in  1896,  325  instructors,  and  over  11,000 
students.  By  the  latest  available  statistics  there  were  about  2,000  .students,  in- 
cluding boys  and  girls  under  ten.  Many  of  the  students  lodge  in  the  Mosque  al 
Azhar,  the  headquarters  of  the  school,  and  the  connected  buildings,  sleeping  on 
mats  on  the  floor,  and  having  each  a  locked  cupboard  for  his  belongings.  The  study 
is  in  classes  of  about  12  students  who  surround  a  teacher,  who  hears  them  repeat 
the  Koran,  and  examines  them  in  doctrine,  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic  and  law. 
Since  1871  regular  formal  examinations  have  been  required. 

CALAIS,  town,  department  of  Pas  de  Calais,  France;  the  French  port  of  the 
principal  ferry  between  France  and  England ;  pojiulation  (1S91)  5(;,8()7.  In  the 
quarter  ending  Sept.  30,  1895,  the  exports  declared  here  for  the  United  States 
aggregated  in  value  $212,901.43,  i)rincipally  lace  ($203,817.41). 
•  CALCUTTA,  city,  capital  of  the  province  of  Bengal  and  of  British  India; 
population  (1891)  with  suburbs,  861,764.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
mercial centers  of  Asia.  In  the  fiscal  year  1893-94,  the  imports  and  exports  of 
merchandise  alone  aggregated  in  value  69,927,146  rix  (about  $150,832,000),  and 
in  the  nine  mouths  ending  Sept.  30,  1895,  the  exports  declared  here  for  the 
United  States,  amounted  in  value  to  $12,128,460.65.  The  principal  articles  were 
skins  ($3,459,008),  drugs  ($2,379,629),  jute  butts  and  rejections  ($1,284,449), 
cloth  ($1,637,020),  and  hides  ($887,367).  The  university  matriculated  3,156 
students  in  1893. 

CALCUTTA,  University  of,  Calcutta,  India,  founded  in  1857.  It  is  one  of  the 
five  universities  which  stand  at  the  head  of  the  national  system  of  education  in 
India.  The.y  are  merely  examining  bodies,  each  having  grouped  under  it  a  num- 
ber of  affiliated  colleges  in  which  a  prescribed  course  of  higher  education  is  given. 
The  Calcutta  University  had  in  all  its  colleges  3,156  matriculated  students  in  the 
beginning  of  1894. 

CALIFORNIA,  one  of  the  LTnited  States  of  North  America;  admitted  to  the 
union  Sei)t.  9,  1850 ;  counties,  57 ;  ca])ital,  Sacramento. 

State  Ofjiccni,  1895-99. — Governor  (elected  for  4  years,  salary  $6,000  per 
annum),  James  H.  Budd;  lieutenant-governor,  Spencer  G.  Millard  (died  1895, 
and  succeeded  by  William  T.  Jeter) ;  secretary  of  state,  Lewis  H.  Brown ;  treas- 
urer, Levi  Rackliffe ;  attorney-general,  William  F.  Fitzgerald ;  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  Samuel  T.  Black;  comptroller,  E.  P.  Colgan ;  surveyor- 
general,  Martin  J.  W^right;  superintendent  of  state  printing,  A.  J.  Johnson; 
adjutant-general,  A.  W.  Barrett;  insurance  commissioner,  A.  J.  Clunie;  chief- 
justice  of  supreme  court,  W.  H.  Beatty ;  associate  justices,  T.  B.  McFarlaud,  C. 
H.  (Jaroutte,  E.  C.  Harrison,  W.  C.  Van  Fleet,  F.  W.  Henshaw,  Jackson  Temple ; 
clerk,  T.  H.  Ward — all  Republican,  excepting  Budd,  Jeter,  Barrett,  Clunie,  and 
Temple. 

Liyislatiire,  1897. — Republicans,  senate,  3(1,  house,  47,  joint  ballot,  77; 
Fusionists,  senate,  22,  house,  23,  joint  ballot,  45 ;  Democrats,  senate,  S, 
house,  8,  joint  ballot,  16;  Popidists,  house,  2,  joint  ballot  2;  Republican  major- 
ity, house,  14,  joint  ballot,  14. 
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El>'rlii,ns.— In  the  State  elcctious,  181)4,  there  was  a  total  of  284,547  votes  cast, 
of  which  the  Democratic  caudiihite  for  governor  received  111,944 ;  Republican 
candidate  110,738;  Populist  candidate,  51,304;  and  Prohibition  candidate 
10,5fil;  Democratic  plurality,  l,-20(i.  All  other  Rei)ublic:in  candidates  for  State 
offices  were  elected  by  pluralities  rangiufj  from  21,078  to  40,098.  A  Republican 
legislature  was  elected,  and  G  out  of  7  Republican  candidates  for  Congress  were 
chosen.  The  Poimlist  vote  was  nearly  double  that  of  1892.  In  San  Francisco, 
Adolph  Sutn)  was  elected  mayor  as  the  candidate  of  a  municipal  Populist  conven- 
tion, with  railroad,  political  organizations,  and  the  press  against  him,  and  i)rop- 
erty  owners  and  the  mercantile  community  supporting  him.  The  Congressional 
elections  in  189fi  resulted  in  the  choice  of  1  Fusion,  1  Democratic,  2  Populist, 
and  3  Republican  candidates.  In  the  Presidential  election,  the  Republican 
candidate  received  140,688  votes;  the  Democratic,  144,700;  the  National  Demo- 
cratic, 2,000;  the  Prohibition,  2,573;  and  the  Social  Labor,  1,011;  giving 
McKinley  a  plurality  of  2,797.  The  electoral  vote  was  divided,  8  for  McKinley, 
1  for  Bryan. 

Farm  i^rorfwcts.— Reported  Dec.  31,  1895:  Corn,  2,256,852  bush.,  from  65,416 


Farm  Animals. — Reported  Jan.  1,  1895:  Horses,  513,636,  value  $16,404,965; 
mules,  63,033,  value  $2,915,041;  cows,  339,036,  value  §8,062,276;  cattle,  916,- 
322,  value  $14,003,785;  sheep,  3,526,341,  value  $5,817,052;  and  hogs  487  943 
value  $2,702,812. 

F I iHittii'x.— On  July  1,  1896,  the  total  bonded  debt  was  $2,282,500;  floating 
debt,  $367,213— total  debt,  $2,649,713.  There  were  also  outstanding  §600,000  in 
depot  bonds,  a  loan  to  the  harbor  commissioners,  payable  from  their  collections. 
Of  the  interest-bearing  debt,  $1,526,500  was  held  in  trust  for  the  State  school 
fund,  and  $751,000  for  the  State  University  fund.  The  value  of  real  estate  in 
1895  was  $()90,542,325,  and  of  improvements,  $241,994,060;  personal  property, 
$157,726,988;  and  railroad  property,  $43,018,640;  and  the  assessed  valuation  of 
all  property  for  taxation  was  $1,113,282,013;  in  1896,  $1,264,973,043,  and  tax 
rate,  $4.29  per  $1,000. 

liaids. — On  Oct.  31,  1895,  there  were  31  national  banks  in  operation,  with  a 
combined  cajiital  of  $7,625,000,  which  held  $1,0(!5,750  in  United  States  bonds, 
aa  excess  of  $622,000  over  the  required  amount.  These  l)anks  had  outstanding 
on  loans  and  discounts  an  aggregate  of  $8,382,059,  rein-eseiited  b.v  demand  jiaper 
with  individual  or  firm  names  $7,153,711;  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  or 
other  personal  securities  $3,799,157;  time  jiaper  with  two  or  more  individual  or 
firm  names  $3,073,081;  time  paper  with  single  individual  or  firm  name  $1,145,- 
236;  and  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  personal  securities  $3,210,- 
874.  The  banks  held  an  aggregate  of  $3,525,728  in  coin  and  coin  cortittcates,  of 
which  $3,180,281  was  in  gold  coin.  The  circulation  account  was:  Total  issue, 
$0,(!23,92();  redeemed,  §4,980,002;  outstanding,  $1,643,920.  There  were  deposits 
$17,742,778;  reserve  held,  $5,871,725.  During  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1894, 
the  exchanges  at  the  United  States  clearing-hou.se  at  San  Francisco  aggregated 
$047,848,503,  and  in  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1H95,  $071,.S92,105.  The  State 
banks,  June  17,  1895,  numbered  173,  and  had  capital  $43,547,(i99,  deposits  §56,- 
583,174,  resources  $130,514,625,  and  surplus  $17,626,818.     There  were  57  mutual 
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and  stock  savings  banks,  with  capital  $8,797,850,  depositors  108,638,  deposits 
$126,830,513,  resources  $144,990,729,  and  surplus  $6,478,338;  and  18  private 
banks,  -svitb  capital  $1,132,767,  deposits  $919,386,  resources  $2,516,944,  and  sur- 
plus $352,957.  In  the  j'ear  ending  Sept.  30,  1895,  the  national  banks  had  assets 
of  $31,157,277;  commercial  banks  $130,514,624;  savings  banks,  resources  $144,- 
990,729;  deriosits,  $126,830,512. 

Internal  Revenue. — During  the  fiscal  .year  ending  June  30,  1894,  the  collections 
of  internal  revenue  in  the  two  districts  (which  include  Nevada)  aggregated 
$1,907,928.55,  from  the  following  sources:  Distilled  spirits,  $954,013.50;  tobacco, 
$245,128.61;  fermented  liquors,  $691,909.95;  oleomargarine,  $7,911.40;  and 
penalties,  $8,956.09.  The  collections  from  the  same  sources  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1895,  were  $2,090,720.15.  During  that  year  there  were  602  single- 
account  cigar  factories  in  operation,  which  used  1,391,118  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  had 
an  output  of  06,546,208  cigars  and  2,827,000  cigarettes;  and  24  other  factories, 
which  had  an  output  of  28,620  lbs.  of  plug  and  144,940  lbs.  of  smoking  tobacco. 
Three  grain  distilleries  produced  752,476  bbls.  of  fermented  liquors,  and  268  fruit 
distilleries  produced  1,679,426  gals,  of  brandy,  nearly  all  from  grapes,  rectified 
2,191,237  gals.,  and  gauged  8,086,014  gals.  The  production  of  oleomargarine 
was  223,389  lbs.  Three  establishments  had  an  output  of  36,651,121  lbs.  of  sugar 
from  beets,  and  presented  claims  for  bounty  aggregating  $293,208.97.  Tlie  col- 
lections from  all  sources  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  aggregated  $3,049,- 
259.55.  * 

Railroads.-^T\ie  single-track  mileage  Dec.  31,  1893,  was  4,692.39,  which  was 
increased  during  1894  to  4,724.59,  and  during  1895  to  4,820.59.  Of  the  total 
assessment  on  railroad  property  1894  ($42,730,700),  the  largest  amounts  were  as 
follows:  Southern  Pacific,  $16,00(«),000 ;  Central  Pacific,  $13,000,000;  Northern, 
$3,100,000;  Southern  California,  $2,950,000;  Calalifornia  Pacific,  $2,000,000; 
San  Francisco  &  North  Pacific,  $1,935,000;  South  Pacific  Coast,  $1,300,000;  and 
North  Pacific  Coast,  $600,000.  The  United  States  government  has  claims  against 
the  Union,  the  Central,  and  the  Kansas  Pacific  roads  estimated  at  over  $170,000,- 
000,  and  has  a  suit  pending  against  the  estate  of  Leland  Stanford,  as  a  stockholder 
in  the  Central  Pacific,  for  $15,000,000,  and  has  suits  in  preparation  against  the 
estates  of  Mark  Hopkins  and  Charles  Crocker  for  a  similar  amount  each.  The 
net  receipts  of  the  Pacific  railroads  that  were  aided  by  United  States  Government 
bonds  were,  1894,  as  follows:  Union  Pacific,  $1,973,646;  Central  Pacific,  $1,047,- 
335;  Kansas  Pacific,  $609,289;  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific,  $91,750;  and 
Sioux  City  Pacific,  $157,247. 

(■imimerci: — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  the  imports  of 
foreign  merchandise  at  the  ports  of  Humboldt,  Los  "Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  San 
Francisco  aggregated  in  value  $37,280,052,  and  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bul- 
lion $3,923,476 ;  and  the  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  $25,031,663,  and  of 
gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  $14,052,305.  The  entrances  and  clearances  of 
vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  were:  Entrances,  644  sailing  vessels  of  697,442  tons 
and  413  steam  vessels  of  607,769  tons;  clearances,  556  sailing  vessels  of  572,229 
tons,  and  390  steam  vessels  of  561,521  tons.  Among  the  imports  reported  in 
1895  were:  Sugar,  342,998,100  lbs.;  coffee,  26,372,756  lbs.;  rice,  48,216,400 
lbs.;  tea,  17,541,230  lbs.;  and  coal,  1,847,000  tons;  and  among  the  exports  by 
sea  and  rail  were:  Sugar,  151,462,800  lbs.;  lumber,  value,  $16,000,000;  wheat, 
$9,981,394;  fiour,  943,042  bbls.,  value,  $2,829,226;  canned  salmon.  942,360 
cases;  coffee,  8,971,400  lbs.;  rice,  7,428,320  ll)s.  ;  tea,  16,238,600  lbs.;  wine, 
12,927,400  gals. ;  vegetables,  over  80,000,000  lbs.  ;  dried  fruits,  over  96,000,000 
lbs. ;  and  (luieksilver,  26,120  flasks. 
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Ostrich  Farming. — This  industry  was  first  undertaken  experiiuentiilly  at  Los 
Angeles  and  Fallbrook  in  1883.  In  1895  there  were  successful  farms  at  Anaheim, 
Fallbrook,  Santa  Monica,  Coronada,  and  Pomona,  containing  over  400  ostriches, 
worth  from  $500  to  $1,000  each,  representing  a  capital  investment  of  about  §150,- 
000.      Seven  farms  sold  $90, 000  worth  of  feathers,  in  1894. 

Olins  ami  O/'aor/'x.— Between  Jan.  1  and  Sept.  25,  1895,  over  800,000  olive 
trees  were  planted  in  the  State,  of  which  over  500,000  were  shipped  from  the 
Pomona  Valley  nurseries  to  fruit  growers  in  13  counties.  The  area  of  olive 
orchards  having  trees  in  full  bearing  was  estimated  at  5,000  acres,  and  of  all 
olive  orchards  about  21,000  acres,  valued  at  about  $5,000,000.  The  total  value 
of  the  crop  in  olives  and  oil,  1894,  was  over  $200,000.  The  injury  to  the  groves 
of  Florida,  Spain,  and  the  Mediterranean  by  the  severe  frosts  of  1895-96  made  an 
unusual  demand  for  oranges  from  the  California  groves,  and  in  January,  1896,  it 
was  estimated  that  the  crop  in  the  southern  counties  would  amount  to  3,400,000 
boxes,  worth  at  wholesale  $4,500,000  to  $5,000,000.  In  San  Bernardino,  Riverside, 
liOs  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Orange,  Butte,  Ventura,  and  Santa  Barbara  counties 
thei-e  were  nearly  4,000,000  orange  trees,  of  whijiih  1,725,899  were  in  bearing,  and 
616,467  lemon  trees. 

Other  Industries. — In  1895  the  total  output  of  the  mines  was  valued  at  $17,- 
500,000,  of  which  $15,600,000  was  in  gold,  making  the  total  gold  product  of  the 
State  since  1848,  $l,354,5(i5,997.  The  salt  i)roduct  was  valued  at  $13(),000; 
boras,  $875,000;  petroleum  and  bitumen,  nearly  $1,500,000;  mineral  waters, 
$350,000;  natural  gas,  $120,000;  and  (luicksilver,  28,600  Hasks.  The  capital 
invested  in  dairies  was  over  $105,000,000,  and  the  production  of  butter  averages 
50,000,000  lbs.  per  annum,  and  of  cheese,  15,000,000  lbs.  During  the  year  the 
canned  fruit  i)ack  amounted  to  1,280,000  cases;  dried  fruit  product,  162,700,000 
lbs. ;  ;bean  crop,  74,000,000  lbs.  ;  prune  crop,  49,000,000  lbs.  ;  raisin  crop,  92,- 
500,000  lbs.  ;  and  nut  crop,  value  over  $300,000.  The  wool  clii»  was  estimated  at 
32,000,000  lbs.,  and  the  hop  crop  at  over  48,000  bales.  The  catch  of  the  whale 
fleet  of  San  Francisco  was  valued  at  $650,000,  and  of  the  seal  licet  $600,000.  The 
coinage  at  the  United  States  branch  mint  in  San  Francisco  amounted  in  value  to 
125,547,610. 

Post  Ojliees. — Reiiorted  Jitn.  1,  1897:  First  class,  5;  second  class,  22;  third 
class  82  (presidential,  109);  fourth  class,  1,482;  money -order  offices,  621; 
money-order  stations,  38 ;  limited  money-order  offices,  37. 

rnbli)(iti(»is — Reported  May,  1895;  Daily,  97;  semi-weekly,  7;  weekly,  447; 
bi-weekly,  2;  semi-monthly,  8;  monthly,  78;  and  semi-iiuarterly,  1;  total,  640; 
total,  September,  1897,  ()93. 

Cliunhes. — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  strongest  denomination  in  the  State, 
and  is  followed  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  the  Presbyterian  (in  the  United 
States  of  America),  the  Congregational,  the  Bai)tist,  and  the  Protestant  Episco- 
jial.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  the  archdiocese  of  San  Francisco  and 
the  dioceses  of  Los  Angeles,  Marysville,  and  Sacramento ;  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  the  diocese  of  California,  Northern  California,  and  Southern 
California,  the  last  one  created  1895.  At  the  Eighth  International  Sunda.v 
School  Convention,  held  in  Boston,  ^Mass.,  June  23-2(5,  1896,  there  were  reported 
for  California,  1,810  evangelical  Sunda.v  schools,  18,448  officers  and  teachers,  and 
137,899  scholars,  total  members,  156,347. 

Srhoiils. — According  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation (1897)  for  the  school  .vear  1895-96  there  were  259,697  ])upils  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools,  of  whom  184,124  were  in  average  dail.v  attendance;  and  1,405 
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male  and  5,480  female  teachers.  The  schools  were  kept  open  an  average  of  174 
days;  the  value  of  public  school  property  was  |17,100,18i;  aud  the  total  expendi- 
ture,'excluding  ]iayments  on  debt,  was  $5,801,759.  There  were  15  universities 
and  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  with  375  professors  and  instructors  and  4,597  students 
(male  3,224,  female  1,373)  in  all  departments;  income,  $628,091^  volumes  in 
libraries,  178,025;  value  of  scientific  apparatus  and  libraries,  $730,750;  valu^eof 
grounds  and  buildings,  $5,575,853,  and  aggregate  of  productive  funds,  $4,G80,7G4.  | 
°  Libraries. — In  1897  there  were  reported  35  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  1,307,659  bound  volumes  and  11G,981  pamphlets. 

Frodiwtions  in  1S97.— The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  natural  products, 
commerce,  and  coinage  of  1897:  Wine,  30,000,000  gal.s;  beet  sugar,  05,000,- 
000  lbs.  ;  wheat,  18,000,000  centals;  barley,  9,000,000  centals;  wool,  32,000,- 
000  lbs.';  lumber,  $10,600,000;  hops,  50,000  bales;  beans,  87,000,000  lbs.; 
lirunes,  82,500,000  lbs. ;  raisins,  64,000,000  lbs.;  honey,  310  cars,  12  tons 
each.  The  exports  of  merchandise  from  San  Francisco  amounted  to  $46,000,000, 
the  largest  in  any  year,  with  the  exception  of  1891,  which  was  $48,000,000.  The 
imports  for  the  year  amounted  to  $39,000,000.  The  report  of  the  local  branch 
mint  showed  an  increase  of  the  coinage  for  the  year  1897  of  nearly  $4,000,000, 
aud  the  largest  business,  with  the  exception  of  two  years,  since  the  mint  was 
established  in  1854.  The  deposits  for  the  year  were  correspondingly  heavy, 
leaving  nearly  $4,000,000  uncoined  gold  deposits  in  the  mint  at  the  close  of  the 
year's^usiness.  The  total  of  gold  coined  was  $33,522,500,  of  which  $29,405,000 
"were  double  eagles,  $2,347,500  eagles,  and  $1,770,000  in  half-eagles.  The  total 
silver  coinage  was  $6,561,791.65. 

Golden  Juhilec. — The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  gold  was  cele- 
brated in  San  Francisco  throughout  the  week  beginning  Jan.  24,  1898.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  opening  of  the  jubilee  was  a  monster  parade,  and  its 
culmination  was  the  opening  of  a  mining  fair,  in  which  was  shown  the  mining 
jtroducts  of  every  county  in  the  State. 

J'opulat ion.— In  1890, 1,208,130,  of  whom  700,059  were  males;  508,071  females; 
841,821  natives;  366,309  foreign  born;  1,111,672  whites;  and  96,458  colored  of  all 
races.  On  June  1,  1896,  the  United  States  government  actuary  estimated  the 
population  at  1,432,000. 

CALIFORNIA,  University  of,  founded  by  the  legislature  in  1868,  on  the  basis 
of  the  College  of  California,  organized  in  1855 ;  non-sectarian ;  co-educational ; 
including  in  1897:  I.  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  6  colleges,  viz.,  of  (1)  letters;  (2)  agri- 
culture; (3)  mechanics;  (4)  mining;  (5)  civil  engineering;  and  (6)  chemistry. 
II.  at  Mt.  Hamilton,  Cal.,  the  Lick  astronomical  department.  III.  in  San  Fran- 
cisco colleges  of  (1)  law;  (2)  medicine;  (3)  dentistry;  and  (4)  pharmacy.  Four 
fellowships  of  $600  each ;  one  scholarship  of  $200 ;  and  nine  of  $300  are  granted 
annually.  Productive  funds  in  1896,  $2,999,028;  total  endowment  about  $7,000,- 
000.  In  August,  1895,  it  was  reported  that  Mayor  Sutro,  of  San  Francisco,  had 
given  a  library  aud  real  estate  valued  at  $1,500,000.  Instructors  in  1895-96 
numbered  235;  students,  2,000;  graduates  since  organization,  2,431;  volumes  in 
library,  (i5,000;  president,  Martin  Kellogg,  a.m.,  ll.d. 

CALLAO,  town,  seaport  of  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru;  noted  in  recent  years  for 
its  manufacture  of  cocaine;  population  about  36,000.  In  the  quarter  ending 
Sept.  30,  1895,  the  exports  declared  here  for  the  United  States  aggregated  in 
value  $80,685.36,  jirincipally  silver  ore  ($24,548)  and  sulphide  of  silver 
'$21,693.82). 
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CALYE,  Emma  (real  name  De  Eoquer),  oiiera  singer,  was  born  in  Madrid, 
Spain,  iu  18GG.  She  was  educated  in  French  convents;  studied  music  in  Paris 
■with  Laborde,  Marchesi,  and  Puget;  made  her  first  apijearauce  at  a  charity  con- 
cert iu  Nice ;  and  began  her  operatic  cai-eer  as  Marguerita  iu  Faust  in  Brussels, 
1882.  She  created  the  role  of  Anita  in  Massenet's  La  Namrram!  in  Loudon, 
18'J^t ;  appeared  in  it  in  Paris  afterward ;  and  opened  her  second  season  in  the 
United  States  with  it  in  New  York  City,  Dec.  11,  1895,  subseiiuently  singing  in 
Taiiiiliauser,  Pmrl  Fixlwra,  Cavalleria  Jiuflirana,  Ihmco  (iiul  Jiilirl  and  other 
favorite  operas. 

CALVINISTIC  METHODISTS,  the  largest  Nonconformist  denomination  in 
Wales,  beginning  in  a  revival  among  members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
18th  century,  and  organized  into  societies  like  the  English  Methodists  iu  1811, 
but  iu  1823  adopting  a  Calvinistic  confession  of  faith.  In  18!).5  they  used  the 
Welsh  tongue  in  worship  and  iu  the  official  transactions  of  the  church.  They 
had  2  synods,  24  presbyteries,  1,800  churches,  1,400  duipels  and  preaching 
stations,  690  ministers,  320  local  preachers  and  140,000  members.  Annual 
income  $1,200,000.  They  had  theological  colleges  at  Trevecca  and  Bala,  and 
maiutained  missions  in  Brittany  and  India. 

They  were  organized  in  the  United  States  at  Remsen,  N.  Y.,  in  1826.  In  1890 
the.v  had  6  synods,  19  presbyteries,  186  churches  with  average  seating  capacity 
for  235,  and  average  value  $3,303,  and  14  halls  with  seating  capacity  for  1,266; 
communicants,  12,722.  They  are  chietiy  in  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
New  York.      The  value  of  their  church  pi'operty  in  1890  was  $625,875. 

CAMBON,  JuLKS  M.MiTiN,  diplomatist,  was  born  in  Paris,  France,  April  5, 
1845 ;  is  a  younger  brother  of  Pierre  Paul  Cambon,  French  ambassador  to 
Turkey ;  and  was  admitted  to  practice  as  an  advocate  in  1866.  He  served  as  an 
officer  through  the  Franco-Prussian  war;  became  a  chief  of  bureau  iu  the 
Algerian  goveruinent  departnieut  after  tlie  war;  was  ap|ioiuted  general  secretary 
to  the  prefecture  of  jiolice  of  the  Seine  in  1879;  succeeded  his  brother  in  the 
prefecture  of  the  department  of  the  Nord  iu  1882 ;  was  transferred  to  the  prefec- 
ture of  the  Ehoue  in  1889;  and  was  appointed  governor-general  of  Algeria 
in  1891.  In  October,  1897,  he  was  promoted  to  the  French  ambassadorship  to 
the  United  States,  and  on  Jan.  15,  1898,  was  formally  received  by  President 
McKinley. 

CAMBRIDGE,  city,  Middlesex  county,  Mass.,  population  (1890)  70,023; 
(1895)  State  census,  81,519.  Ou  Dec.  1,  1896,  the  total  bonded  debt  was  $3,313,- 
000;  sinking  fund,  $1,581,668;  net  muuicijial  debt,  $2,731,332.  The  outstanding 
water  debt,  in  addition  to  the  above  was  $2,602, 6(tO;  its  sinking  fuud  held  $3()9,- 
347;  and  the  net  municijial  and  water  debt  was  $4,964,585.  The  water  plant  to 
Dec.  1,  1896,  bad  cost  $4,788,721,  and  it  yielded  that  .year  $283,000.  The  assessed 
valuations  in  1896  were:  Real,  $67,770,700;  personal,  $16,183,795— total,  $83,954,- 
495;  tax  rate,  $15.10  per  $1,000.  In  1897  there  were  a  uaticmal  bank  (capital 
$10(),000),  a  safe  deiiosit  and  trust  company  (capital  $100,000),  and  4  weekly, 
2  bi-weekly,  a  (luarterly  and  2  monthl.y  jieriodicals.      See  Hauvard  Univeu.sity. 

CAMBRIDGE,  H.  R.  H.  Geokoe  William  Fiiedeuick  CHAiiLEs.second  duke  of, grand- 
son of  George  III.  and  cousin  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  born  iu  Hanover,  Germauy, 
March  26,  1819.  He  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  British  army 
185(i,  received  the  patent  of  commander-in-chief  1887,  and  was  retired  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Lord  Garnet  Joseph  Wolseiey  (q.v.)  in  August,  1895. 
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CAMBRIDGE,  University  of,  Cambridge,  Eusrland.  It  included  in  1895,  20  col- 
leges of  different  ages,  from  St.  Peter's,  founded  as  a  hospital  in  1257  and  con- 
verted into  a  college  in  1280,  to  A.verst  Hall,  founded  in  1884 ;  instructors  93 ; 
undergraduate  students,  2,839;  volumes  in  the  universitj'  librar.v  about  400,000. 
In  1894  an  English  essay  was  made  a  part  of  the  universit.v  examinations,  it  hav- 
ing been  charged  that  candidates  for  final  examinations  showed  scandalous  igno- 
rance of  their  own  language.  University  College,  Nottingham;  St.  David's 
Lampeter;  Firth,  Sheffield;  University  College,  Abeestwith,  Wales;  and  the 
universities  of  New  Zealand,  Adelaide,  Calcutta,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are 
affiliated  colleges;  and  two  years'  standing  in  either  of  them  is  counted  as  e(iuiva- 
lent  to  three  of  the  terms  required  for  a  Cambridge  degree.  Women  are  admitted 
to  the  examinations  for  honor  students.  Tbe.v  reside  mostl.v  in  Newnham  and 
Girton  College ;  and  on  passing  the  examinations  do  not  receive  the  degree,  but 
instead  formal  certificates  declaring  that  the.v  have  attained  the  standing  of  a 
first,  second,  or  third  class  in  an  honors  examination  for  the  b.a.  degree.  There 
were  granted  in  1894  about  25  medals  and  prizes;  receipts  for  the  year  £29,639 
($198^195);  expenditures,  £42,753  ($213,765).  Professors  in  1895,  40;  Hulsean 
lecturer,  1 ;  Lady  Mary  ])reacher,  1 ;  Universit.v  lecturers,  20 ;  total  instructors  74  ; 
heads  of  colleges  19,  and  1  head  of  non-collegiate  students ;  matriculated  students 
935;  total  students  2,795.     The  degrees  granted  by  the  university  are  a.b. ,  a.m., 

B.  D.,      D.D.,      M.D. ,      M.B. ,      M.CH.,      LL.B. ,      LL.M. ,      LL.  D.,      MDS.B. ,     MUS.  D.  Chancellor, 

the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  k.g.,  ll.d.  ;  parliamentary  representatives,  Prof.  E.  C. 
Jebb,  LL.D.,  and  Sir  J.  E.  Gorst.      Registrar,  John  Willis  Clark,  a.m. 

CAMDEN,  city,  capital  of  Camden  county,  N.  J.;  population  (1890)  5,313; 
(1895)  State  census,  63,467.  In  1896  it  had  a  bonded  delit  of  si, 254,800,  float- 
ing $30,000;  total,  $1,284,800;  assessed  valuations :  Real,  $22,550,702;  ]>ersonal, 
$1,761,350;  total,  $24,312,052;  tax  rate,  $22  per  $1,000;  and  city  property  valued 
at  $825,037,  including  waterworks  $605,037.  In  1897  there  were  3  national  banks 
(capital  $560,000),  4  deposit  and  trust  companies  (capital  $350,000),  electric 
street  railway,  and  4  daily,  11  weekly,  and  5  monthly  periodicals.  On  Dec.  4, 
1895,  work  was  begun  here  on  the  naval  cruiser  No.  13,  the  first  war-vessel  to 
be  built  in  the  State  since  1805. 

CAMERON,  James  Donald,  legislator,  was  born  in  Middletown,  Pa.,  May  14, 
1833.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Simon  Cameron,  as  United  States  Senator  in 
1877;  was  re-elected  in  1879,  1885,  and  1891 ;  became  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  naval  affairs  and  member  of  those  on  military  affairs  and  foreign  relations  in 
December,  1895;  and  declining  another  term  was  succeeded  bv  Boies  Penrose  in 
1897. 

CAMERON,  Verney  Lovett,  r.n.,  d.c.s.,  African  explorer,  was  born  in  Eadi- 
pole,  Devonshire,  England,  July  1,  1844;  killed  b.v  being  thrown  from  his  horse 
while  hunting  at  Leighton-Buzzard,  Bedfordshire,  March  26,  1894.  His  latest 
work  was  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 

C.\MPBELL,  James  Edwin,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Middletown,  O.,  July  7,  1843. 
In  1889  he  was  the  successful  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  Ohio,  defeat- 
ing Josepli  B.  Foraker  (renominated);  in  1891  was  defeated  on  renomination  by 
William  McKinley,  Jr.  ;  and  in  1895  was  defeated  by  Asa  S.  Bushnell  ('/.''.). 

CAMPOS,  AiiSENio  Martinez,  militar.y  officer,  was  born  in  Cul)a,  in  1834.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  Military  Staff  School  in  Madrid  and  ai)pointed  a  lieutenant 
in  the  arm.v  in  1858;  served  on  the  staff'  of  General  O'Donuell  and  became  chief 
of  the  battalion  in  the  Morocco  campai.gn  of  1859;  was  on  dut.v  in   Cuba  with  the 
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rank  of  colonel  in  ISfi-i-TO;  took  part  in  supprcssinsj:  the  Carlist  insurrection  and 
was  promoted  brigailier-freneral  in  1>S7();  o])posed  tbo  rejjublic  after  the  abdica- 
tion of  Kiny:  Aniadeus ;  antl  was  imprisoned  as  a  conspirator.  Under  a  plea  for 
permission  to  be  allowed  to  serve  as  a  private,  he  was  released  and  s^iveu  com- 
mand of  a  division  in  the  Third  Army  Corps  in  1874.  In  the  next  two  years  he 
■was  constantly  fij;htin.i;  the  Carlists,  distinguishing  himself  at  Las  Munecas  and 
Oaldanies,  and  causing  the  noted  siege  of  JSilboa  to  be  raised.  With  (ienerul 
Jovellar,  he  called  Alphonso  XII.  to  the  throne;  was  made  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Catalonia  district;  and  crushed  Don  Carlos  at  Pena  de  la  Plata  in  l.STO.  For 
these  services  he  was  promoted  captain-general.  In  1877  ho  was  a])pointed  com-, 
maudcr-in-chief  in  Cuba,  and  brought  the  revolution  to  a  dose  chiefly  b.v  means 
of  concessions,  which,  as  minister  of  war  and  premier  in  1879,  he  endeavored 
uuavailingly  to  carry  out.  He  was  minister  of  war  in  1881  and  188;i,  commander 
of  the  .-Vi-my  of  the  North  of  Spain  in  188J:-5,  president  of  the  Sjiauish  Senate  in 
188.5,  and  captain-general  of  New  Castile  in  1888.  In  April,  181)5,  lie  was 
appointed  governor-general  and  commander-in-chief  in  Cuba,  and  in  January, 
18".)(!,  he  was  recalled  to  Spain.  He  found  the  present  insurrection  more  formida- 
ble than  he  had  auticijiated,  and  though  the  Spanish  government  sent  him  all  the 
reinforcements  and  supjilies  ho  called  for,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  been 
fortunate  as  commander.  His  failure  to  pursue  a  vigorous  war  policy  caused 
much  dissatisfaction  in  Spain.  On  his  arrival  in  Madrid  on  Feb.  4,  he  repeated 
his  belief  that  the  trouble  in  Cuba  could  only  be  ended  by  granting  reforms. 
See  CuB.\. 

CANADA,  Dominion  ok,  a  British  colony  in  North  America,  comprising  the 
provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Manitoba,  British 
Columbia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the  Northwest  Territories;  area,  3,4oG,- 
383  S(iuarc  miles ;  capital,  Ottawa. 

(iorfnimciil,  IS'.hS. — Governor-general,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  ('/.c. );  premier 
and  president  of  the  privy,  council.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier;  postmaster-general,  W. 
A.  ^lulock ;  minister  of  raarino  and  lisheries,  SirL.  H.  Davies;  minister  of  finance, 
W.  S.  Fielding;  minister  of  railways  and  canals,  A.  G.  Blair;  minister  of  iniblic 
works,  Israel  Tarte ;  minister  of  the  interior  and  superintendent-general  of 
Indian  affairs,  Clifford  Sift6n;  niinister  of  justice,  David  Mills;  secretary  of 
state,  R.  "W.  Scott;  minister  of  agriculture,  Sydne.v  Fisher;  minister  of  trade 
and  commerce.  Sir  R.  J.  Cartright;  controller  of  customs,  William  Patterson ; 
controller  of  inland  revenue.  Sir  Joiy  de  Lotbiniere;  minister  of  militia  and 
defense,  F.  W.  Borden;  solicitor-general,  C.  Fitzpatrick ;  high  commissioner  for 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Ro.val.  The  governor- 
general  receives  $50,000  per  annum;  i)remier,  $8,000;  and  ministers,  $7,000. 

J'artiamt'iil,  1S08. — The  Senate  consists  of  81  members,  appointed  for  life;  and 
the  House  of  Commons  of  213  members,  the  ratio  of  rejiresentation  being  one 
member  to  '22, (588  jioiiulation.  In  the  Senate,  Quebec  has  24  members:  Ontario, 
24 ;  Nova  Scotia,  10 ;  New  Brunswick,  10 ;  Manitoba,  4 ;  Prince  Edward  Island, 
4;  British  Columbia,  3;  and  the  Northwest  Territories,  2 ;  and  in  the  House, 
Ontario  has  02  members ;  Quebec,  (!5 ;  Nova  Scotia,  20 ;  New  Brunswick,  14 ; 
British  Columbia,  G;  Prince  Edward  Island,  5 ;  Manitoba,  7;  and  the  Northwest 
Territories,  4.  Jlembers  of  the  House  are  elected  for  live  years,  unless  that  body 
is  sooner  dissolved. 

Fliiani-C!<- — In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1804,  the  revenue  was  $36,374,- 
()i)3,  of  which  $10,198,114  was  from  customs,  $8,381,08!)  from  excise,  $3,702,740 
from  ])ublic  works,  $2,809,341  from  postal  service,   $1,217,809  from  interest  on 


investments,  and  $210,000  frorti  Dominion  lands.  The  expenditure  was  $37,585,- 
026,  of  which  $10,212,596  was  for  interest,  §4,206,655  for  guaranteed  subsidies  to- 
the  provinces,  $3,760,556  for  railways  and  canals,  $3,517,261  for  iiostal  service, 
$2,033,954  for  public  works,  $1,679,231  for  expenses  of  the  civil  government, 
$1,284,517  for  militia  and  defense,  $968,563  for  Indians,  and  $745,504  for  the 
judiciai-y  department.  The  gross  debt  was  $308,348,024,  assets  $62,164,994,  net 
debt  $246,183,030.  On  Dec.  26,  1895,  the  minister  of  finance  presented  his 
annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  which  showed,  revenue,  $33,- 
978,129;  expenditure,  $38,132,000;  deficiency,  $4,153,875;  addition  to  the  debt, 
$6,891,897;  and  net  debt  on  that  date,  $253,074,927.  The  decrease  in  revenue 
in  the  year  was  $2,396,564.  It  was  agreed  Feb.  16,  1896,  that  the  finance  minis- 
ter should  ask  Parliament  for  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  to  purchase  40,000 
magazine  rifles  and  heavy  field  guns,  none  of  the  money  to  be  expended  on  forti- 
fications. The  scheme  had  been  approved  by  the  British  War  Office  for  the  hasty 
defense  of  valuable  points  till  aid  could  be  sent  from  England.  The  revenue  in 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  was  $35,593,279;  and  the  expenditure,  $35,914,- 
573. 

Commerce. — The  imports  of  the  Dominion  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894, 
amounted  in  value  to  $123,474,940,  of  which  $113,093,983  was  entered  for  home 
consumption;  the  ex;jorts  aggregated  $117,524,949,  of  which  $103,851,764  was 
Canadian  products.  Of  the  imports  for  home  consumption,  $53,034,100  was 
from  the  United  States  and  $41,521,784  from  the  British  Empire;  and  of  the 
exports,  $68,538,856  went  to  Great  Britain  and  $35,809,940  to  the  United  States. 
In  September,  1895,  George  Johnson,  Dominion  statistician,  made  public  a  com- 
mercial statement  showing  that  during  the  27  yeai's  between  the  confederation 
and  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1893-94,  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  aggregated 
$1,205,349,158,  or  an  annual  average  of  $44,643,000,  and  those  from  the  United 
States  aggregated  $1,211,131,392,  or  an  annual  average  of  $44,857,000.  The 
total  iuivmrts  for  home  consumption  from  all  countries  in  this  period  aggregated 
$2,S47,'.)5:i,2-V.>,  and  deducting  the  value  of  those  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States,  as  above,  there  is  left  $431,472,709,  or  an  average  of  $16,000,- 
000  per  annum  as  the  value  of  imports  for  home  consumption  from  all  other  coun- 
tries. In  other  words,  out  of  an  avei'age  of  $105,000,000  i)er  annum,  Canada  has 
taken  in  this  period  rather  more  than  $44,500,000  each  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  per  annum,  and  about  $16,000,000  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  the  fiscal  yeai'  ending  June  30,  1895,  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  aggregated  $52,854,689,  and  the  exports  thereto,  $36,574,327,  a  decrease 
in  imports  and  an  increase  in  exports,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  If 
the  trade  of  the  separate  crown  colony  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  with  the 
United  States  is  added,  the  imports  of  all  Canada  would  aggregate  $53,981,088, 
and  the  exports  $37,006,163.  The  imports  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897, 
amounted  in  value  to  $107,261,360;  and  the  exports,  $130,358,788. 

Shipping. — During  1894  there  were  built  and  registered  326  vessels  of  21,243 
tons,  and  sold  to  other  countries  43  vessels  of  21,960  tons,  valued  at  $243,429. 
At  the  close  of  that  year  there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  Dominion 
7,245  vessels  of  869,624  gross  tons,  of  which  1,640  were  steamers  of  240,906  gross 
tons.  For  the  protection  of  its  own  and  foreign  shipiiing,  the  govermeut  main- 
tains 770  lighthouses,  629  light-stations,  40  fog  horns,  22  fog  whistles,  13  light- 
ships, 11  fog  guns,  23  whistling  buoys  and  23  bell  buoys,  and  39  automatic  fog 
horns,  including  those  on  the  Newfoundland  coast,  and  employed  701  light- 
keepers  and  a  total  of  1,503  persons  on  the  outside  service.  On  Jan.  1,  1897,  the 
number  registered  was  7,279,  of  789,299  gross  tons. 


llaidiiKj. — Tlie  sjfoverumeut  issues  legal  tender  notes,  redeemable  in  siieoio  on 
demand,  in  denominations  ranging  from  25  cents  to  !?1,000.  An  act  of  11S!)5  ]>ro- 
vided  that  the  total  issue  might  exceed  §20,000,000,  on  condition  that  in  addition 
to  any  amount  reijuired  to  be  held  in  gold  under  jirevious  acts,  a  further  amount 
in  gold  eciual  to  the  excess  of  issued  notes  over  $20,000,000  should  be  held.  In 
18i)o  there  were  88  chartered  liauks,  having  a  combined  capital  of  $62,857,252, 
reserve  fund  $27,158,7!)!),  circulation  notes  S<82,77-t,-442,  loans  and  discounts 
$21!),72!),450,  deposits  $188,820,057,  liabilities  $284,074,548,  and  assets  $821,881,- 
711.  The  panic  in  the  United  States  in  1898  led  the  Dominion  banks  to 
strengthen  their  holdings,  and  between  Mai'ch  81,  1894,  and  April  1,  1895,  there 
was  an  increase  in  specie  of  '$574,815  and  in  Dominion  notes  of  $1,427,089,  in 
all  $2,001,404.  The  government  also  increased  its  holdings  of  specie  and 
guaranteed  sterling  debentures  to  $11,121,912,  or  $4,988,858  beyond  the  amount 
reiiuired  by  law.  In  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1895,  the  transactions  in  the 
clearing-houses  of  Montreal,  Toronto,  Halifax,  Hamilton,  and  Winnipeg  aggre- 
gated $487,553,357,  an  increase  of  $29,805,070  over  the  total  of  the  correspond- 
ing period  1894.  In  1894  there  were  099  postal  savings  banks  with  deposits  of 
$25,257,808;  80  government  savings  banks  in  the  maritime  provinces,  Manitoba, 
and  British  Columbia,  with  deposits  of  $17,778,144;  and  8  sjpecial  savings  banks 
in  Quebec  and  Montreal,  with  deposits  of  $12,919,578;  showing  total  deposits, 
exclusive  of  those  in  the  savings  departments  of  the  chartered  banks,  of  $55,955,- 
590. 

Jlnihrai/.f  and  Catialx. — On  June  30,  1890,  there  were  16,387  miles  of  ti-ack  in  the 
whole  Dominion  and  10,270  miles  of  railways  in  oiieration,  the  longest  single 
line,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  extending  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver,  a  distance  of 
2,900  miles.  The  total  railway  capital  was  $899,817,900;  passengers  carried, 
14,810,407;  freight  handled,  24,200,825  tons;  working  expenses,  $35,042,055; 
and  total  earnings,  $50,545,509.  Rolling  stock  comprised  2,040  locomotives; 
206  parlor  and  sleeping  coaches;  1,042  lirst-class  cars;  048  second-class  and 
emigrant  cars;  050  baggage,  mail,  and  ex)>ress  cars;  30,791  cattle,  refrigerator, 
and  boxcars;  15,593  ])latform  cars;  and  4,812  coal  and  dum|)  cars.  The  canal 
system  had  cost  up  to  189(5,  for  construction  and  maintenance,  $80,925,522,  of 
which  $20,092,244  was  exi)euded  before  the  confederation,  $4,178,921  by  the 
imperial  government,  and  $10,518,323  by  the  provincial  governments  interested. 
The  total  amount  spent  for  construction  and  enlargement  alone  was  $09,800,040. 
The  total  revenue  from  the  canals  since  confederation  was  $10,917,797,  an  annual 
average  of  $870,476. 

('hurches. — The  Eoman  Catholic  Church  has  a  cardinal,  7  archbishops,  23 
bishops,  about  1,500  ]iriests,  and  1,!)!)2,017  members;  the  Church  of  England 
has  2  metropolitans,  18  bishops,  about  1,000  clergy,  and  040,05!)  members;  and 
other  denominations  in  order  of  strength  are  Methodist,  847^705 ;  Presbyterian, 
755,820;  Eaptist,  302,505;  Lutheran,  08,982;  and  Congregational,  28,157. 
There  are  10,480  churches,  of  which  the  Methodi.sts  have  nearly  82  per  cent.,  and 
•  7,1()4  clergymen  of  all  denominations. 

Si-hniils. — In  18!)5  there  were  17,282  jiublic  schools,  including  grammar,  liiirh, 
normal,  and  model  schools,  and  924  other  schools,  chiefly  denominational;  enrnll- 
ment  in  public  schools,  !)30,109,  other  schools,  124,0!)2;  average  attendance  in 
public  schools,  553,0!)9;  teachers  in  public  schools,  20,832,  other  schools,  5,4(59; 
revenue  from  the  government,  $2,891,781,  other  sources,  $6,457,82(3 — total,  $8,- 
60!t,265.  The  institutions  for  higher  education  comiiri.sed  14  universities,  with 
reported  endowment  of  $3,085,062,  property  valued  at  $4,028,560,  income,  $310,- 
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000,  and  students,  4,350;  12  colleges,  with  endowmeut,  $770,290,  property, 
$1,280,000,  income,  $11-1,100,  and  students,  858;  17  classical  colleges,  with 
property,  $2,004,-111,  income,  $201,696,  and  students,  4,191;  G  colleges  for 
women,  with  property,  $465,000,  income,  $128,500,  and  students,  about  775;  and 
5  agricultural  colleges,  with  276  students. 

Gharilable  Inditiilions.- — Incomplete  returns  from  158  public  institutions,  1893, 
showed  receipts  from  the  government  $1,559,529,  and  other  sources  $825,859. 
Aiuoug  these  institutions  were  56  hospitals,  38  houses  of  refuge,  27  orphan 
asylums,  14  poorhouses,  10  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  asylums,  and  10  juvenile 
reformatories.  Man.v  similar  institutions  are  maintained  b.v  church  organizations, 
of  which  no  reports  are  available. 

Fisheries. — During  1895  there  were  71,334  men  in  the  various  fisheries,  using 
vessels,  boats,  nets,  and  other  gear  valued  at  §9,253,848,  and  taking  a  catch 
having  a  commercial  value  of  $22,646,397,  exclusive  of  about  $2,000,000  worth 
consumed  by  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  and  the  Northwest 
Territories.  For  the  protection  of  the  seacoast  and  inland  fisheries  the  gov- 
ernment employed  eight  steamers,  two  fast-sailing  schooners,  400  permanent 
officers,  and  during  the  spawning  season,  200  guardians.  There  is  a  lobster 
hatchery  at  Bay  View,  Nova  Scotia,  from  which  160,000,000  young  lobsters  were 
distributed  along  the  coast  in  1894,  and  13  fish  hatcheries  at  various  points 
yielding  94,919,000  fry  of  salmon,  trout,  whitetish,  and  salmon-trout  for  distribu- 
tion. The  yield  of  all  fisheries  in  1895  by  provinces  was  as  follows :  Nova 
Scotia,  $6,21*3,131;  New  Brunswick,  $4,403,158;  British  Columbia,  $4,401,354; 
Quebec,  $1,867,920;  Ontario,  $1,584,473;  Prince  Edward  Island,  $976,836;  and 
Manitoba  and  Northwest  Territories,  $752,466.  The  sealing  industry  in  1896 
emplo.ved  64  vessels,  263  boats,  442  canoes,  809  white  men,  and  889  Indians,  and 
had  a  yield  of  55, 677  skins. 

Mineral  Productions. — The  following  summary  of  mineral  statistics  from  the 
reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  shows  the  .vearly  average  in  production  and 
value  of  the  principal  articles  in  1896:  Metallic  i)roducts,  $8,039,640;  non- 
metallic,  $15,087,665;  sundries,  $500,000— total  $23,627,305.  Articles:  Copper, 
<J,385,556  lbs.,  $1,021,148;  gold,  $2,810,206;  iron  ore,  88,206  tons,  $184,313; 
lead,  24,199,  977  lbs.,  $721,384;  nickel,  3,500,000  lbs.,  $1,155,000;  silver,  3,205,- 
343  oz.,  $2,147,579;  asbestos,  12,250  tons,  $429,856;  coal,  3,743,234  tons, 
$8,006,305;  coke,  49,817  tons,  $111,560;  gypsum,  205,203  tons,  $174,403; 
petroleum,  726,822  blls.,  $1,155,646;  salt,  43,956  tons,  $169,677;  building  stone, 
$1,000,000;  bricks,  $1,600,000;  lime,  $650,000;  and  miscellaneous  clay  products, 
$428,635.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral  productions  in  1893  was  $19,350,712; 
1894,  $20,900,000;  1895,  $22,000,000;  1890,  $23,627,305. 

Popidalion.— In  1891,  4,833,239,  of  whom  2,460,471  were  males;  2,372,768 
females;  4,185, 877«iatives;  and  647,362  foreign-born.  In  1893  the  Department 
of  Indian  Affairs  estimated  the  number  of  Indians  at  16,427.  See  titles  of  the 
provinces. 

CANALS.  Canal  engineering  to-day  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  the  construe- ' 
tion  of  waterways  to  connect  established  navigation  routes  and  of  sufficient  size  to 
accommodate  the  ordinary  steam  and  sailing  vessels  of  commerce ;  to  irrigate 
extensive  arid  tracts ;  and  to  drain  low  areas.  With  few  exceptions  the  canals 
built  in  the  United  States  twenty-five  or  more  .vears  ago,  on  which  sniull  boats 
were  drawn  by  horses  and  mules,  have  been  abandoned;  and  those  still  in  use 
have  been  retained  because  of  their  exceptional  commercial  value,  and  have  been 
kept  in  an  operative  condition  only  by  costly  improvements.      In  1895  the  total 
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canal  mileage  was  reported  at  4,000;  but  the  mileage  of  the  canals  in  operation  was 
only  2,440,  divided  between  ;50  separate  oauiils,  and  of  the  total,  238  miles,  rejire- 
senting  two  canals  which  had  cost  $12,(!(!3,095,  were  recommended  for  abandon- 
ment. The  longest  canals  were  the  Ei'ie,  extending  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  381  miles;  the  Ohio,  from  Cleveland  to  Portsmouth,  O.,  317  miles;  the 
Miami  and  Erie,  from  Cincinnati  to  Toledo,  O. ,  274  miles;  and  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio,  from  Cundjcrland,  lid.,  to  M'a.shington,  D.C.,  184  miles.  The  United 
Kingdom  had  a  total  canal  mileage  of  3,813,  of  which  2,609  belonged  to  independ- 
ent systems  and  1,204  to  railway  systems;  France,  out  of  a  total  inland  naviga- 
tion mileage  of  7,747,  had  3,003  miles  of  canal  proper;  and  Germany,  out  of 
7,30(3  miles  of  navigable  inland  waterways,  had  1,34!)  miles  of  canals  and  canalized 
rivers.  Canada  showed  a  large  canal  development,  its  systems  comprising  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  group  of  eight  with  a  total  of  71  miles,  between  tidewater 
and  Lake  Sui>erior;  the  Ottawa  and  Rideau  rivers  group,  built  to  connect  Mon- 
treal with  Kingston  on  Lake  Ontario,  by  means  of  the  waters  of  the  two  rivers, 
and  having  a  canal  mileage  of  29^ ;  the  Richelieu  and  Lake  Champlain  grouj), 
designed  to  connect  the  8t.  Lawrence  River  with  Lake  Champlain  and  the  New 
York  system,  with  a  canal  mileage  of  85;  the  Lachine  Canal,  8^  miles,  common 
to  the  tirsttwo  groups ;  a  canal  connecting  St.  Peter's  Bay  with  the  Bras  d'Or  lakes 
on  the  Isle  of  Cape  Breton;  and  one  on  its  side  of  St.  Mai\v's  River,  connecting 
Lakes  Sujierior  and  Huron.  The  last  one  gives  the  Dominion  an  independent 
outlet  from  the  head  of  Lake  Sui)erior  to  the  ocean,  is  3,500  ft.  long,  cost  about 
$3,750,000,  and  was  opened  Sept.  5,  18'.)o. 

Of  recently  completed  shiji-canals,  the  most  jirominent  are  the  Corinth,  across 
the  isthmus  of  Coriutli,  Crreece,  nearly  4  miles  long,  opened  Aug.  (>,  1803 ;  the 
Manchester,  England,  35^  miles  long,  cost  over  $70,000,000,  opened  May  21, 
1894 ;  the  Harlem,  New  York,  connecting  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers,  and  saving 
over  25  miles  of  distance  between  the  Hudson  and  Long  Island  Sound,  ojiened 
June  17,  1895;  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea,  (icrmany,  (!1  miles  long,  cost  $40,000,- 
000,  officially  opened  June  20,  1895;  and  the  Canadian  "Soo"  (above).  At  the 
beginning  of  189(5  an  unusually  large  amount  of  ship-canal  construction  was  pro- 
jected, and  in  noting  the  most  important  schemes,  only  those  on  which  work  has 
been  started  and  such  as  have  received  official  recognition  are  here  considered. 
In  Belgium,  the  chamber  of  representatives  voted  credits  in  August,  1895,  for  a 
canal  to  extend  from  the  North  Sea  at  Heyst,  14  miles  northeast  of  Ostend,  to 
Bruges,  a  distani^e  of  about  (i  miles.  The  jilan  includes  the  construction  of  an 
outer  port  at  Heyst,  where  there  is  deep  water,  and  of  docks,  wharfage,  and 
warehouses  at  Bruges,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  $7,800,000.  On  Oct.  19,  1895, 
Brussels  was  officially  declared  a  seaport,  in  anticipation  of  the  reconstruction  of 
the  jiresent  canal  extending  from  the  city  to  the  Scheldt  at  "Willebroek.  A  new 
port  is  to  be  laid  out  l)etween  Lacken  and  Brussels,  the  improvements  will  permit 
vessels  of  2,000  tons  to  discharge  at  the  Brussels  wharves,  and  the  total  estimated 
cost  is  $7,000,000.  In  France,  the  government  has  appointed  a  commission  to 
investigate  the  plans  for  a  ship-canal  to  connect  the  Bay  of  Biscay  with  the 
Mediterranean,  220  to  320  miles  long,  and  to  cost  $200,000,000  to  $:!()(),000,000,  and 
the  i)resident  has  acknowledged  the  imi>ortance  of  the  project  to  the  southwest- 
ern districts.  A  plan  was  jiresented  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  1895,  for  a  simi- 
lar canal  from  Marseilles  to  the  Rhone,  34  miles  long,  and  to  cost  $l(i, 000,000, 
and  the  Chamber  also  had  under  consideration  ])roj)Osals  for  a  waterway  between 
Paris  and  Rouen.  In  Germany,  i«lans  arc  under  examination  for  a  ship-canal  to 
connect  Berlin  with  the  sea  and  for  the  utilization  of  Lake  Tegel,  on  the  west  of 
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the  city,  for  a  harbor,  and  also  for  a  similar  waterway  to  connect  the  Black  and 
Baltic  seas,  with  Kiga  and  Cherson  as  termini,  using  the  Duna,  Beresina,  and 
Dnieper  rivers,  and  making  canal  cutting  only  between  the  first  two  rivers. 
On  May  31,  1895,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Elbe-Trave  ship-canal  works 
was  laid  at  Lubeck.  The  new  waterway  will  rejilace  the  Steekuitz  Canal.  The 
Prussian  Diet  voted  7,500,000  marks  ($1,725,000)  to  aid  the  work,  which,  by  last 
estimates,  will  cost  about  $1,500,000.  In  Scotland,  there  are  two  propositions 
before  the  authorities  for  a  ship  canal  to  connect  the  Forth  and  Clyde  rivers ;  the 
Edinburgh  plan  involves  a  cost  of  about  $40,000,000  and  the  Glasgow  plan  about 
$35,000,000.  In  England,  several  projects  are  being  advanced,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  will  give  ship-canal  facilities  to  Birmingham  and  Sheffield.  In 
Mexico,  a  great  sanitary  improvement  has  been  effected  by  the  construction  of  a 
canal  30  miles  long  and  a  tunnel  (^  miles  long,  connected  with  the  drainage  system 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  by  which  drainage-water  passes  to  the  Pamico  River  at 
Tampico  and  thence  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  work  cost  about  $13,000,- 
000,  and  in  his  message  to  Congress,  Sept.  IG,  1895,  President  Diaz  declared  that 
the  drainage  of  the  valley  of  Mexico  was  almost  completed. 

In  the  United  States  the  scheme  of  the  greatest  jiroportions  is  that  indicated  in 
a  bill  introduced  into  both  houses  of  Congress,  Feb.  1,  1895,  providing  for  the 
construction  of  a  ship-canal  to  connect  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wellaud  Canal,  on  Lake  Erie,  utilizing  and  con- 
necting Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  Lake  Champlain,  and 
the  Hudson.  The  work  involves  the  construction  of  a  canal,  large  enough  to 
accommodate  ocean  steamships,  from  the'  Hudson  near  Albany  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  the  deepening  of  that  lake,  a  canal  from  its  head  to  Lake  St.  Francis,  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  a  broadening  and  deepening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  canal  system, 
and  a  new  (!anal  across  the  Wellaud  peninsula  from  Ontario  to  Erie.  On  Feb.  9, 
1895,  another  bill  was  introduced  into  both  houses  of  Congress  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  make  a  survey  and  submit  plans  and  estimates 
for  a  ship-canal  to  connect  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Wabash 
River.  Preliminary  surveys  for  another  great  work  were  completed  in  J\ovenib.ir, 
1894,  and  sent  to  the  secretary  of  war  to  be  laid  before  Congress.  This  work 
consists  of  a  22-ft.  ship-canal  to  extend  from  Lake  Superior  through  "White  Birch, 
"Wis.,  and  tlience  to  the  Mississippi  River  near  St.  Paul,  a  distance  of  162  miles, 
and  to  cost  by  estimates  $90,000,000.  Interest  in  the  Nicaragua  Canal  (q.v.)  was 
increased  in  1895  by  the  passage  of  the  Senate  reorganizing  bill  (Jan.  24),  the 
ai)pointment  by  the  president  of  a  commission  to  make  a  general  report  on  the 
]>roject  (April  3),  the  reception  of  the  report  advising  Congress  to  make  the  canal 
a  national  undertaking  (Nov.  2),  and  the  drafting  of  a  bill  by  a  sub-committee 
of  the  House  committee  on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  providing  for  the 
completion  and  operation  of  the  canal  by  the  government  (Feb.  18,  1896).  See 
Chicago,  Drainage  Canal. 

CANLSirs  COLLEGE,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Roman  Catholic;  founded  in  1870; 
chartered  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1883;  had  at  close  of 
1897,  23  in-ofcssors  and  instructors;  306  students;  20,000  volumes  in  the  library; 
$252,500  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $28,900  in  scientific  apparatus; 
$44,(;28  income  (1896);  president,  James  A.  Rocklitf. 

CANNON,  Frank  J.,  journalist,  was  born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Jan.  25, 
1859.  He  is. a  son  of  George  Q.  Cannon,  for  many  years  a  delegate  in  Congress; 
was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Utah  in  1859  ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
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Nationiil  Convention  and  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Congress  against  Joseph  L. 
Eawlius  18112;  and  defeated  Hawlins  (renominated)  and  the  Populist  candidate 
by  a  j)lurity  of  l,'2Cui  votes,  IS'.l-l.  On  tLo  organization  of  Congress,  in  Decem- 
ber, 185)5,  be  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  committees  on  coinage,  weights,  and 
measures,  on  agriculture,  and  on  mines  and  mining.  In  January,  18!)(!,  lie  was 
elected  one  of  the  United  States  Senators  from  the  new  State  of  Utah,  and  on  the 
27th  drew  the  long  term  ending  March  3,  18!)i). 

CANNON,  JosKPU  G.,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Guilford,  N.  C,  May  7,  183G. 
With  one  exception  he  bus  been  a  Republican  member  from  Illinois  of  every  Con- 
gress since  1872.  On  the  organization  of  Congress,  in  December,  ISD.T,  he  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  House  committee  on  appropriations,  on  which  he  had 
previously  served. 

CANKOBERT,  Francois  Certain,  senator  and  last  marshal  of  France,  was  born 
in  St.  Cere,  Lot,  France,  June  7,  1801) ;  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  28,  189.5. 

CANTON,  city,  seaport,  and  cajiital  of  the  province  of  Kwangtung  (of  which 
it  is  a  corruiition),  China;  jiopulation  (18!i:{)  about  1,800,000.  It  is  the  second 
in  importance  of  the  twenty-four  treaty  iiorts,  and  its  trade  in  1893  was,  imports, 
13,09(5,100  Haikwau  taels  (about  ;^10,47(i,-187),  exports,  15,823,399  Haikwan  taels 
(about  $12,(558,719).  In  the  (luwter  ending  Sept.  30,  1895,  the  exports  declared 
here  for  the  United  States  aggregated  in  value  :?1, (529,-144:.  58,  principally  raw  silk 
($1,031,070),  matting  (§412,820),  and  lire-crackers  ($72,000). 

CANTON,  city,  capital  of  Stark  county,  O.  ;  population  (1890)  20,189;  (1897) 
estimated,  38,000.  In  1897  it  had  a  net  debt  (including  $190,000  water  debt) 
of  $()27,533.  The  real  valuation  of  taxable  i)roperty  was  estimated  in  189(5  at 
$40,000,000;  total  tax  rate,  $29.10  per  $1,000.  There  are  2  national  banks  (capi- 
tal $400,000),  2  State  banks  (capital  $230,000),  2  savings  banks  (capital  $150,- 
000),  and  a  private  bank;  a  trolley  line  in  Canton  and  Massillou  and  a  branch 
connecting  the  cities,  and  i  daily  and  (5  weekly  periodicals. 

CAPE  COLONY,  or  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  British  colony  in 
South  Africa,  comprising  Cape  Colony  projier,  (xriqualand  East,  Gri«iualand 
West,  Tembuland,  the  I'rauskeian  territories,  Waltish  Bay,  and  Poudoland 
(annexed  Sept.  25,  1894);  areli,  225,311  s(iuare  miles;  j)Opulatiou  (1891),  1,527,- 
224,  with  Pondoland,  1,727,224,  one-fifth  Euroi)ean;  capital,  Cafie  Town.  The 
principal  towns  with  their  population  in  1891  were:  Cape  Town,  51,251,  with 
suburbs,  83,718;  Kimberley,  the  seat  of  tlie  diamond  trade,  28,718;  Port  Eliza- 
beth, the  chief  commercial  port,  23,2(5(5;  Graham's  Town,  capital  of  the  eastern 
province,  10,498;  Beaconsiield,  10,478;  and  Paarl,  7,GG8.  The  commerce  of 
the  colony  in  1894  was,  imports  Xll, 500,000,  exports  £13,000,000;  in  1895, 
imports  £19,000,000,  exports  £1(5,000,000;  in  1897,  imports  X17, 9.35, 039, 
exports  £1(5,951,838.  The  debt,  189(5,  was  £27,388,40(5;  revenue,  1897, 
£6,715,000,  cxi)euditure  £(5,741,151.  The  colony  was  originally  settled  by 
Boers,  or  Dutch  colonists,  a  part  of  whom  withdrew  from  the  colony  on  its 
annexation  to  the  British  crown,  and  established  the  Transvaal,  or  South  African 
Republic,  the  independence  of  which  was.re(^ognized  in  1852.  Much  friction  has 
since  been  exhibited  between  the  original  colonists  and  the  Uitlanders,  or  aliens 
who  have  settled  there,  the  latter  claiming  tliat  they  had  to  bear  an  undue  pro- 
porti(«i  of  the  colonial  expenses,  and  were  deprived  of  adei|uato  representation  in 
the  administration  of  affairs.  In  the  latter  part  of  December,  1895,  an  armed 
force  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  numbering  500  to  800  men  and  provided 
■with  Maxim   and   other  guns,  under  command  of  Dr.    Leauder  S.  Jameson,  the 
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administrator  of  the  company  in  Mashonalaud,  made  a  sudden  invasion  of  the 
Transvaal  territory  ostensibly  to  assist  the  Uitlanders  in  enforcing  their  demands 
that  they  be  granted  equal  political  rights  with  the  Boers.  President  Kriiger, 
of  the  Transvaal,  called  on  the  burghers  of  the  republic  to  defend  their  country, 
and  a  battle  occurred  between  the  two  forces  at  Ivriigersdorp,  the  Boers  muster- 
ing, 1,200  to  1,500  men,  killing  20  and  wounding  27  of  the  invaders,  and  capturing 
Dr.  Jameson  and  his  followers.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  British  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  expedition,  directed  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson,  governor  of  Cape  Colony,  to  take  steps  to  preserve  order,  and  promptly 
repudiated  Jameson's  act,  and  Governor  Robinson  went  to  Pretoria,  the  Transvaal 
capital,  induced  the  Uitlanders  to  abandon  their  scheme  of  revolt,  and  on  Jan. 
11,  1896,  removed  Dr.  Jameson  from  the  office  of  administrator  of  Mashonaland 
and  appointed  F.  J.  Newton,  the  receiver-general  of  British  Bechuanalaud,  in  his 
place.  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  premier  of  Cape  Colonj-,  who  was  charged  with  being 
a  party  to  the  invasion,  resigned  his  office  on  Dec.  31,  1895,  when  Governor 
Robinson  declined  to  accept  it;  but  on  Jan.  6,  1890,  he  did  so,  and  appointed  Sir 
John  Gordon  Sprigg,  the  colonial  treasurer,  in  his  place.  The  latter,  on  Jan.  10, 
formed  a  new  cabinet,  consisting  of  Sir  Thomas  Upington,  attorney-general;  Sir 
James  Si%'e-Wright,  commissioner  of  public  works ;  P.  H.  Faure,  secretary  for 
agriculture;  and  Mr.  Tewater,  colonial  secretary. 

The  invasion  soon  became  a  subject  of  international  interest.  The  Emperor  of 
Germany  telegraphed  congratulations  to  President  Ej-iiger,  Jan.  3,  1896,  and 
promised  his  moral  support  to  the  Boers;  the  Orange  Free  State,  through  its 
Volksraad,  tendered  its  assistance  to  the  Transvaal  whenever  it  might  be  re- 
quired ;  a  German  authority  declared  that  because  of  the  invasion  the  Transvaal 
would  repudiate  the  convention  with  Great  Britain  of  1881;  President  Kriiger 
agreed  to  surrender  the  Jameson  captives ;  for  which  he  was  thanked  by  Queen 
Victoria;  and  Governor  Robinson,  of  Cape  Colony,  was  thanked  by  both  the 
British  and  Transvaal  authorities  for  his  influence  in  preventing  further  blood- 
shed and  in  pacif.ving  the  Uitlanders. 

In  the  United  States  also  the  incident  received  diplomatic  attention.  Among 
the  persons  arrested  in  Johannesburg  on  charges  of  sedition  were  several  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  including  John  Hays  Hammond,  a  mining  engineer  of  San 
Francisco.  Beside  sending  instructions  to  the  United  States  consular  agent  at 
Johannesburg,  Secretary  of  State  Olnej^  asked  the  British  government  to  secure 
the  good  offices  of  its  representatives  in  South  Africa  in  behalf  of  American 
citizens  there,  and  Secretary  Chamberlain  responded  that  he  had  instructed  Gov- 
ernor Robinson  to  extend  the  same  protection  to  American  as  to  British  subjects. 
The  president  also  decided  to  appoint  a  United  States  consifl  at  Cape  Town,  and 
in  view  of  recent  developments  and  the  increasing  American  interests.  Secretary 
Olney,  on  Feb.  4,  1896,  asked  the  Senate  committee  on  appropriations  to  raise 
the  ofifice  to  a  consul-generalship,  with  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  annum,  in  order  to 
secure  a  competent  incumbent.  See  Boers  :  Ch.\mberl.\in,  Joseph  :  Jameson,  Le.vn- 
DEB  Star  :  Kucger,  Paul  :  South  African  Republic. 

CAPE  TOWN,  town,  seaport,  and  capital  of  Cape  Colon.v,  South  Africa ;  popu- 
lation (1891)  with  suburbs,  83,718.  In  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  30,  1895,  the 
exports  declared  here  for  the  United  States  aggregated  in  value  $131,151.71, 
principally  grease  ($78,311),  ostrich  feathers  ($32,503),  and  wool  ($22,238).  At 
Port  Elizabeth  the  i)rincipal  commercial  port  in  the  colony,  the  exports  so  de- 
clared in  the  half-year  ending  Sept.  30,  1895,  were  valued  at  $526,220.92,  princi- 
pally wool  ($160,213),  and  skins  ($60,491). 
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CARACAS,  city  and  capital  of  the  republip  of  Venczutln;  iioimlution  (IKOl) 
72,42'.!.  lu  the  early  i>art  of  November,  lS',tr>,  reports  iudicatvil  that  a  rcvoliitinii 
asaiust  the  governmeut  of  I'resideut  Crespo  had  been  planned  by  Dr.  Itojiis  Paul, 
which  involved  siuiultaueou.s  outbreaks  iu  the  capital  and  in  several  places  in  the 
States  of  Bermudez  and  Lara ;  but  on  Dec.  9  the  Venezuelan  minister  to  the 
United  States  received  an  otlicial  announcement  that  the  country  was  perfectly 
peaceful.  On  the  same  day  ['resident  Cresjio  appointe<l  the  following  cabinet: 
mini-ster  of  foreign  relations,  Dr.  Pedro  E.  Kojas;  war,  (len  M.  Ramon  CJuerra; 
treasury,  Gen.  Henrique  Perez;  public  works,  Dr.  Claudio  B.  Vena;  interior. 
Dr.  J.  Francisco  Castillo;  agriculture,  Gen.  Francisco  T.  (iarcia;  and  public 
instruction.  Dr.  Frederico  R.  Chirinos.  On  Dec.  '.»,  also,  the  German  minister  at 
Caracas,  acting  for  the  British  t^overnment  iu  the  absence  of  its  minister  from 
the  country,  handed  the  pr<!sident  a  demand  for  £15,000  indemnity  for  the  arrest 
of  three  British  Guiana  police  officers  at  the  Yuruan  River  station  in  Xovendier, 
18!»4.  The  Venezuelan  government  had  promi>tly  released  the  officers,  compen- 
sated them  for  losses,  took  military  proceedings  against  its  officers  who  liad  made 
the  arrest,  and  formally  disavowed  the  act.  The  excitemeut  over  the  British 
Guiana  boundary  contention  (see  Boundarv  Lfnes)  was  intensitied  by  this  incident, 
and  the  government  began  fortifying  Caracas,  the  seaports  of  Lu  Guayra  and 
Porto  Cabello,  and  other  strategic  points;  made  further-  ))reparation8  to  resist  an 
attfick  by  Great  Britain;  and  formally  asked  of  all  the  South  and  Central  American 
republics  their  co-ojieration  iu  case  of  war.  M'hen  President  Cleveland's  messaire 
to  Congress,  touching  the  llonroo  doctrine  and  its  ai>plicatiim  to  the  luMidiiig 
dispute,  reached  Caracas,  a  great  mass-meeting  was  held  to  thank  the  I'n'sidcnt 
of  the  Fuited  States  for  his  timely  interest.  On  Christmas  da.v  another  jiopular 
meeting  was  held  to  pledge  the  sui)port  of  the  jieople  to  the  government,  all  tlie 
church  bells  were  rung,  and  the  city  was  profusel.v  decorated  with  national  and 
American  flags.  After  the  passage  by  the  United  States  Senate  of  the  Venezuela 
Comjuission  bill,  the  city  was  agaiu  jilunged  into  wild  excitement;  formal  thanks 
of  the  government  were  cabled  to  Washington ;  and  the  United  States  representa- 
tives were  saluted  bj-  great  crowds  of  students  and  citizens.  See  Cuespo,  Joaquin  : 
Vekezcela. 

CARBIDES,  a  series  of  chemical  compounds  of  carbon  and  metals;  calcium 
carbide,  fornmla  CaC..,  is  the  princijial  one.  It  is  made  by  heating  lime  and 
finel.v  divided  carbon,  usually  coke,  in  an  electric  arc  furnace.  It  is  a  hard, 
stony  substance,  somewhat  red  and  crystalline  on  a  fresh  fracture.  Altliough 
metallic  carbides  have  long  been  known,  this  one  has  come  into  much  prominence 
recently,  from  expectations  that  it  would  be  made  upon  the  commercial  scale  and 
would  be  used  to  jiroduce  acetylene  gas.  If  calcium  carbide  is  treated  with 
water,  acetylene  gas  is  evolved  by  the  following  reaction : 

.  CaC,^-2H..0=Ca(0H),-^-C»H,. 

100  lbs.  of  calcium  carbide  with  m't.iH  lbs.  of  water  give  40.0.T  lbs.  of  acetylene 
gas.  The  theoretical  yield  of  gas  is  S/oVf  O'l'ic  feet  per  lb.  of  carbide.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  commercial  carbide  is  2.2(i2.  Tlie  gas  thus  produced  is  of 
very  high  illuminating  power  (200  to  2riO  candles),  and  gives  an  exceedingly  white 
light.  One  pound  of  <-alciuiii  carbide  gives  from  .'l  to  'i  cubic  feet  of  gas.  The 
flame  is  so  brilliant  that  it  <aunot  be  long  looked  at  with  comfort.  Of  the  other 
carbides,  aluminum  carbide  has  been  produced  commercially.  It  is  less  quickly 
decomposed  by  water  than  is  the  calcium  ciubide.     See  Gas,  Acettlexe. 
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CARBONDALE,  city,  summer  resort,  and  anthracite  coal  mining  center; 
Lackawanna  county.  Pa.  ;  jiopulatiou  (1890)  10,833.  In  1895  the  Lackawanna 
Kapid  Transit  company  leased  the  franchises  and  other  proiierty  of  the 
Carbondale  Traction  and  the  Carbondale  and  Forest  City  passenger  railway  com- 
l)anies,  had  both  roads  under  construction  as  trolley  lines,  and  expected  to  have 
30  miles  of  track  in  operation  by  March  1,  1896,  connecting  the  city  with  the 
tow^ns  of  Simpson,  Mayfield,  Jermyn,  Pekville,  and  Archbald.  There  are  one 
national  bank  (capital  1110,000),  one  savings  bank  (capital  $100,000),  and  2  daily, 
a  monthly  and  2  weekly  periodicals. 

CARDENAS,  town  and  seaport  of  Cuba;  population  (1892)  23, 080.  In  the 
half-year  ending  June  30,  1895,  the  exports  declared  here  for  the  United  States 
aggregated  in  value  $4,420,523.71,  principally  sugar  ($4,412,810). 

CARDIFF,  seaport  and  county  town,  Glamorganshii-e,  "Wales;  noted  for  its 
tin-plate  and  ship-building  industries;  population  (1891)  148,890.  lu  1895  it 
gained  first  rank  among  the  seaports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  shipments  to 
foreign  ports,  the  tonnage  clearances  in  1894  being  0,319,207,  more  than  1,000,- 
000  tons  in  excess  of  that  of  London,  the  second  ranking  port.  An  exhibition, 
showing  the  most  recent  progress  in  science,  arts,  and  manufactures,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  queen,  and  to  be  opened  by  the  Prince  of  "Wales,  was  arranged 
for  May  1,  1890,  to  continue  for  six  months.  In  the  (Quarter  ending  June  30, 
1895,  the  exports  declared  here  for  the  United  States  aggregated  in  value  $59,- 
621.59,  a  decrease  of  $137,087.63  from  the  total  for  the  corresponding  quarter 
1894,  the  principal  articles  being  tin  plates,  black  plates,  etc.  ($55,556). 

CARDINALS,  College  of,  consisted  in  1897  of  5  cardinal  bishops,  49  car- 
dinal priests,  several  of  whom  were  bishops  of  special  sees,  and  4  cardinal 
deacons;  total,  58.  Of  these  29  were  Italian,  4  French,  4  Spanish,  3  German, 
2  Hungarian,  2  Bohemian,  2  Austrian,  2  Portuguese,  3  Sicilian,  2  Irish,  and  1 
American,  1  Belgian,  1  Polish,  1  Canadian,  and  1  English.  Two  died  in  December, 
1895 ;  Cardinal  Persico,  Italian,  and  Melchers,  German.  The  consistory  of  Nov. 
29,  1895,  created  9  new  cardinals,  among  whom  was  the  Italian  Francis  Satolli,  the 
first  apostolic  delegate  to  the  United  States. 

CARL,  Prince,  son  of  Prince  Frederick,  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  Den- 
mark, was  born  in  Charlottenlund,  Aug.  3,  1872 ;  became  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Danish  navy ;  and  on  July  22,  lS9(i,  was  married  to  Princess  Maud,  daughter  o* 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  born  Nov.  26,  1869. 

CARLETON  COLLEGE,  Northfield,  Minn.,  Congregational;  co-educational; 
had  at  close  of  1897,  22  professors  and  instructors;  296  students;  15,000  volumes 
in  the  library;  $200,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $50,000  in  scientific 
apparatus;  $250,000  in  productive  funds;  $28,000  in  gifts;  $53,750  in  income; 
president  James  W.  Strong,  D.n. 

CARLISLE,  John  Griffin,  financier,  was  born  near  Covington,  Ky.,  Sept.  5, 
1835;  became  secretary  of  the  United  States  treasury  March  6,  1893.  On  Jan. 
17,  1894,  owing  to  the  heavy  withdrawal  of  gold  coin  fi'om  the  treasury  and  the 
large  reduction  in  the  $100,000,000  gold  reserve,  he  issued  a  public  call  for  the 
purchase  of  $50,000,000  of  5  per  cent,  bonds,  under  the  Resumption  act  of  1875, 
at  117.223.  The  total  amount  of  subscrii)tions  received  and  considered  was  $52,- 
292,150;  the  amount  received  and  not  considered  for  various  reasons  was  $55,- 
705,100;  and  tlu^  proceeds  of  the  Ixmds  sold  were  $58,660,917.63  in  gold,  which 
was  added  to  the  reserve  then  on  hand.      This  act  proved  but  a   temporary  relief; 


the  depressed  condition  of  business  and  the  depletion  of  the  reserve  by  with- 
drawals continued ;  and  on  Nov.  i;j,  following,  the  secretary  made  a  second  call 
for  the  purchase  of  $50,U00,UU0  of  bonds,  when  the  subscriptions  agy;rcgated 
$178,3-11, 150.  The  awar-d  of  the  amount  asked  for  at  117.077,  to  a  syndicate 
which  agreed  to  supply  the  gold  without  withdrawing  it  from  the  treasury, 
yielded  $58, 538, .500,  which  was  also  added  to  the  reserve,  and  increased  it  on 
Dec.  -1  to  $111,14:2,021.  Scarcely  more  than  two  months  after  this  sale  of  bonds, 
the  reserve  lost  by  withdrawals  more  than  :?Gi),000,000  and  fell  to  $41,340,1K1. 
On  Jan.  28,  1895,  President  Cleveland  sent  a  message  to  Congress,  stating  the 
situation,  and  recommending  that  authority  be  given  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
to  issue  bonds  beai'ing  a  low  rate  of  interest,  to  maintain  the  reserve  and  to 
redeem  outstanding  United  States  notes  and  treasury  notes  issued  for  the  pur- 
chase of  silver.  Congress,  however,  did  not  approve  the  recommendation.  On 
Feb.  8  Secretary  Carlisle  signed  a  contract  with  August  Belmont  it  Co.,  and  J. 
P.  Morgan  iV;  Co.,  both  for  themselves  and  others,  to  supply  the  United  States 
government  with  3,500,000  oz.  of  standai'd  gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
rate  of  $17.80441  per  oz.,  for  SO-j-ear  4  per  cent,  bonds,  on  the  condition  that 
cue-half  of  the  coin  should  be  obtained  and  shipped  from  Europe.  Tlio  contract 
iUso  contained  a  clause  i)r()viding  that  if  Congress  should  authorize  their  issue, 
bonds  payable  in  gold  and  bejU'ing  3  per  cent,  interest  might  within  ten  days  be 
substituted  at  i)ar  for  the  4  per  cent,  bonds.  The  same  day  the  president  sent  a 
special  message  to  Congress  setting  forth  that  more  than  $l(j,000,000  in  interest 
would  be  saved  if  gold  bonds  bearing  3  per  cent,  interest  were  authorized  to  be 
substituted  for  those  mentioned  in  the  contract.  Congress  again  withheld  its 
sanction,  the  contract  was  carried  out,  and  Secretary  Carlisle  sold  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $02, 315, 000,  receiving  a  little  more  than  $<)■■), 000, 000  in  gold  for  them. 
Subscriptions  to  this  loan  were  reported  at  $590,000,000  in  Loudon  and  at  $200,- 
000,000  in  New  York.  Toward  the  close  of  1895,  the  linaucial  situation  again 
became  alarming,  and  on  Jan.  5,  189G,  Secretary  Carlisle  invited  proposals  for  tUe 
purchase  of  $100,000,000  of  30-year  4  per  cent,  bonds,  in  denominations  of  $50 
and  multiples  of  that  sum,  to  bear  date  of  Feb.  1,  1895,  payment  for  bonds  and 
accrued  interest  to  be  made  in  gold.  On  Feb.  5,  the  time  set  for  opening  the 
bids,  it  was  found  that  more  than  4,()00  bids  had  been  received,  covering  $50S,- 
209,850,  at  prices  ranging  from  |)ar  to  more  than  120,  a  single  syndicate,  that 
headed  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  offering  to  take  the  entire  issue  at  110.0877.  On 
Feb.  7  the  secretary  decided  that  all  bidders  of  more  than  110.(!877  should  re- 
ceive the  full  amount  for  which  they  bid;  that  all  below  that  price  should  be 
rejected;  and  that  the  Morgan  .syndicate  should  be  awarded  all  bonds  left  after 
the  allotments  had  been  made  to  higher  bidders.  An  examination  of  the  bids 
showed  that  under  this  plan  the  individual  bidders  and  l)ankers  would  receive 
$00,788,050  and  the  Morgan  syndicate  $33,211,350.  On  Feb.  19,  the  secretary 
announced  that  under  its  biil  the  ^forgan  syndicate  was  entitled  to  receive  bonds 
of  the  face  value  of  about  $4,700,000  in  addition  to  the  in-inr  allotment,  tliis  in- 
crease being  understood  to  represent  the  value  of  bonds  bid  by  other  parties  and 
defaulted.      See  Clevel.\si),  (iroveii:  Debt,    National:    jNIonev. 

CAELOS  I.,  King  of  Portugal,  was  born  Sept.  28,  18()3;  succeeded  his  father, 
King  Louis  I.,  in  October,  1889.  During  the  financial  difficulties  of  1892  the 
king  and  royal  family  renounced  20  per  cent,  of  the  endowments  regularly  paid 
them  by  the  nation,  amounting  to  a  reduction  of  $115,000  a  year.  In  November. 
1895,  he  made  a  visit  to  England. 
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CARNEGIE,  Andrew,  manufacturer,  was  born  in  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  Nov. 
25,  1835.  In  1893  he  presented  an  organ  to  the  First  Christian  Church  in  Brad- 
dock,  Pa.  ;  pledged  himself  to  duplicate  the  donations  of  all  Pittsburg  to  the 
amount  of  $5,000  each  working  day  for  a  period  of  two  mouths,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  work  for  the  uuemploj-ed;  and  imblished  a  revised  edition  of  his 
Tritnnphant  Democrac;/.  lu  1891:  he  presented  the  town  of  Jedburgh,  Scotland, 
a  public  library,  for  which  he  received  the  freedom  of  the  burgh.  His  most 
notable  benefaction  was  consummated  at  the  close  of  1895,  and  consisted  of  the 
presentation  to  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  of  a  grand  public  library  building 
with  a  magnificent  art  gallery.  '  The  building  is  believed  to  have  cost  upward  of 
$1,000,000,  and  the  art  gallery  was  endowed  with  11,000,000.  The  building  was 
dedicated  Nov.  5,  and  Dec.  31,  after  naming  the  3G  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  art  gallery  fund,  he  stated  that  the  endowment  was  to  be  kept 
intact  perpetually;  that  during  his  lifetime  he  would  provide  $50,000  annuall.r 
for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art;  aud  that  after  his  death  the  endowment  fund 
should  be  invested  and  its  proceeds  devoted  to  the  same  purpose. 

CAENOT,  Marie  Francois  Saw,  President  of  France  1887-94,  was  born  in 
Limoges,  Aug.  11,1837;  assassinated  at  Lyons,  June  21,  1891.  His  conservative 
and  incorruptible  patriotism  would  almost  certainly  have  secured  his  re-election 
on  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  189-4,  but  in  April  he  formally  declared  that  he 
would  not  be  a  candidate.  Great  efforts  were  made  by  friends  of  the  anarchist 
Vaillant,  convicted  in  January,  1894,  of  throwing  a  murderous  bomb  on  the  floor 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  secure  his  reprieve  by  President  Carnot,  and  his 
assassination  was  perhaps  in  conseiiuence  of  his  firm  refusal. 

CARPENTER,  Charles  C. ,  naval  officer,  was  born  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  Feb. 
27,  1834.  He  was  promoted  commodore  Ma.v  15,  1893,  and  rear-admiral  Nov.  11, 
1894;  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States  Asiatic  scpiadron  from  Aug. 
27,  1894,  till  Nov.  9,  1895;  and  was  retired  on  reaching  the  age-limit  Feb.  28, 
1^96.  During  the  summer  of  1895  he  rendered  invaluable  service  at  China  in 
protecting  American  missionaries  and  in  co-operating  with  United  States  Minister 
Charles  Denby  and  the  British  and  Chinese  authorities  to  preserve  peace,  particu- 
larly after  the  Kucheng  massacre. 

CARPENTER,  William  Boyd,  d.d.  d.c.l..  Bishop  of  Ripon,  England,  was 
born  in  Liverpool,  Eng.,  1841.  He  published  in  1894  Twilight  Dream.'<,  and 
21ie  Son  of  Man  Among  the  Sons  of  Men:  and  in  1895,  The  Great  Charter  of 
Christ,  Some  thoughts  on  the  Cliristian  Religion,  and  Lectures  on  Preaching 
Delivered  at  Cambridge  University. 

CARSON  AND  NEWMAN  COLLEGE,  Mossy  Creek,  Tenn.,  Baptist;  co- 
educational; had  at  the  close  of  189(>,  9  professors  and  instructors;  290  students; 
3,000  volumes  in  the  library;  $75,000  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $30,000  in  pro- 
ductive funds;  $12,000  in  gifts;  $5,500   in   income;  president,  J.  T.  Henderson, 

A.M. 

CARTAGENA,  city,  seaport,  capital  of  the  State  of  Bolivar,  Colombia ;  popu- 
lation (1881!)  20,000.  In  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  30,  1895,  the  exiiorts  de- 
clared here  for  the  United  States  aggregated  in  value  $210,794.50,  principally 
coffee  ($138,845),  hides  ($42,153),  and  rubber  ($10,937). 

CARTER,  Franklin,  president  of  Williams  College  since  1881,  was  born  in 
AVat(^rbury,  Conn.,  Sejit.  30,  1837.  He  published  in  1892  a  biographical  study 
of  Mark  Hopkins,  his  distinguished  predecessor  iu  the  presidency  of  Williams 
College. 
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CARTER,  James  Coolidge,  lawyer,  was  born  iu  Lancaster,  Mass.,  Oct.  14, 
1827.  In  1894  be  was  elected  jiresident  of  tbe  American  Bar  Association,  and  at 
its  18tb  annual  meetiut;  in  18'J5  was  appointed  a  member  of  its  executive 
committee. 

CARTER,  Thom.^s  Hexry,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Scioto  county,  O.,  Oct.  30,  1854. 
In  1892-y(j  be  was  cbairuiau  of  tbc  Republican  National  Committee.  In  January, 
18'J.5,  he  was  elected  a  I'uited  JStates  senator  from  Montana,  for  the  term  bej^in- 
niug  ilarch  4,  189.5,  and  on  the  organization  of  Coni^ress  in  December  following 
he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  with  Canada,  and  a 
member  of  those  on  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributai-ies, 
interstate  commerce,  post-ofScies  and  post-roads,  public  lands,  and  (select)  on 
investigation  of  trespasses  on  Indian  lands. 

CARTHAGE  COLLEGE,  Carthage,  111.,  Lutheran;  co-educational;  had  at 
close  of  1897,  12  professors  and  instructors;  140  students;  5,000  volumes  in  the 
library;  S4U,000  invested  iu  grounds  and  buildings;  $40,000  in  ]iroductive 
funds;  $8,()0U  iu  gifts;  $13,000  in  income;  president,  J.  M.  JJuthrauf,  d.d. 

CASE  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE,  Cleveland,  O. ,  founded  in  1880 ; 
non-sectarian;  had  at  the  close  of  1897,  21  professors  and  instructors;  240 
students;  2,000  volumes  in  the  library ;  $425,000  invested  iu  grounds  and  build- 
ings; §75,000  in  scientific  aiiparatus;  $2,000,000  in  productive  funds ;  $G7,230 
income  (1890);  president,  Cady  Staley,  PH.D.,  ll.d. 

CASIMIR-PERIER,  Jean  Paul  Piehue,  r>resident  of  France,  was  born  in  Paris, 
Nov.  8,  1837.  After  24  years  of  public  life,  most  of  the  time  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  for  a  time  its  president,  he  was  elected,  June  27,  1894, 
three  days  after  the  assassination  of  President  Carnot,  to  succeed  him  as  presi- 
dent of  the  republic.  Jan.  Ki,  1H95,  weary  with  factional  strife,  he  resigned 
his  ofiHce,  and  was  succeeded  by  Felix  Faure  (']■>•■). 

CASTELAR,  Emilio,  statesman  and  orator,  was  born  in  Cadiz,  Sitain,  Sept.  8, 
1832.  In  April,  1893,  he  formally  retired  from  political  life,  declaring  himself 
as  always  a  stanch  Republican,  but,  convinced  that  at  present  the  monarchy  was 
the  only  practicable  government  for  Spain,  he  would  submit  to  it  loyally.  He 
has  since  devoted  his  time  to  historical  and  literary  work.  For  several  years  he 
has  been  engaged  iu  writing  a  Ilixlorij  vf  the  Nim-0'i'i>tk  Century,  to  be  completed 
in  ten  large  volumes. 

CASTELLAMARE  (di  Stabia),  a  fortified  city  and  seaport,  province  of  Naples, 
Italy;  population  (1893)  34,0G4.  During  the  nine  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1895, 
the  exports  declared  here  for  the  United  States  aggregated  in  value  $525,080.02, 
principally  macaroni  ($222,284.82),  oranges  ($159,955.98),  and  cheese  ($7(;,9G9.- 
37). 

CATANIA,  city,  seaport,  capital  of  the  province  of  same  name,  Sicily,  Italy ; 
population  (1893)  121,000.  During  the  nine  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1895,  the 
exports  declared  here  for  the  I'uited  States  aggregated  in  value  $428,870.79, 
principally  oranges  ($153,995.3(5),  lemons  ($102,410.78),  and  brimstone  ($7G,- 
3G4.47). 

CATHODE  PHOTOGRAPHY,  a  name  improperly  applied  to  the  photography 
by  rays  produced  iu  the  operation  of  a  Crookes'  tube.  The  cathode  is  the 
negative  electrode  of  the  tube.      See  PHoToanAi'iiv,  RoENT.iEN's. 

CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  AMERICA,  Washington.  D.  C,  Roman 
Catholic;  founded    in  1887;  for    j.ost-graduate  work    only.      Oct.    1,    1895,    the 
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schools  of  philosophy  and  social  sciences  were  piiblicb'  inaugurated,  and  the 
university  now  includes  these  as  well  as  the  school  of  theology.  At  the  close  of 
1897  it  had  30  professors  and  instructors;  160  students;  30,000  volumes  in  the 
library;  $1,000,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $30,000  in  scientific 
apparatus  and  library;  $600,000  in  in-oductive  funds ;  $201,750  in  gifts;  rector, 
Thomas  J.  Conaty,  d.d. 

CAVAIGNAC,  Eugene  Godefroy,  engineer,  was  born  in  Paris,  France,  in  1853.  1 
He  is  the  grandson  of  the  "Conventionnel"  of  the  same  name,  and  sou  of  the  , 
general  nicknamed  "the  butcher,"  who  was  the  chief  of  the  executive  and  sup- 
pressed the  Socialist  insurrection  in  Paris  in  1848,  and  was  expelled  by  Louis 
Napoleon  in  1851.  The  son  is  a  radical  Republican;  served  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  Franco-German  war;  has  been  under-secretary  of  state;  and  several  times 
was  a  member  of  the  budget  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  On  the 
organization  of  the  Bourgeois  cabinet,  Oct.  30,  1895,  he  was  api)ointed  minister 
of  war.  He  has  been  mentioned  frequently  as  a  I'l'omisiug  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  the  republic. 

CAWEIN,  Madison  J.,  author,  was  born  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  March  23,  1865. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  Louisville  high  school  in  1886,  and  has  since  achieved 
distinction  as  a  poet,  publishing  Blooms  of  the  Berry  (1887);  Tlie  Triumph  of 
Muaic  (1888);  Accolon  of  Gaul  (1889);  Lyrics  and  Jdyh  (1890);  Days  and 
Dreams;  Woods  and  Memories;  Red  Leaves  and  Roses;  Poems  of  Nature  and 
Love  and  Lnitalions  of  the  Beaut  ful;  and  The  Flying  Islands  of  the  Niyht  (1895). 

CAYLEY,  Arthdr,  Sadlerian  professor  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, was  born  in  Eichmond,  England,  Aug.  16,  1821 ;  died  at  Cambridge,  Jan. 
26,  1895.  He  had  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  senate  of 
the  university;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  chairman  of  the  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Higher  Education  of  Women,  which  controls  Newuham  College. 
The  7th  and  8th  volumes  of  his  Collected  Mathematical  Papers  were  published  in 
1895. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  city,  Linn  county,  la.r  population  (1890)  18,020;  (1895) 
22,555.  In  1895  the  assessed  valuation  for  city  tax  at  actual  value  was  $14,181,- 
952;  valuation  of  the  school  district  (1896)  $3,928,131 ;  total  tax,  $41  per  $1,000; 
bonded  debt  of  city  (1896),  $126,000,  floating  $150,900,  sinking  fund  $19,203; 
net  debt,  $257,697;  total  debt  of  school  district  Jan.  1,  1897,  $161,000;  popula- 
tion of  school  district  (1897),  estimated  25,000.  In  1897  there  were  3  national 
banks  (capital  $300,000),  3  savings  banks  (capital  $185,000);  a  trolley  road  con- 
necting with  Marion,  and  3  daily,  1  semi-weekly,  5  weekly,  and  10  monthly 
jjeriodicals. 

CENTRAL  COLLEGE,  Fayette,  Mo.,  Methodist  Episcopal,  South;  co-educa- 
tional ;  had  at  close  of  1896,  14  professors  and  instructoi-s ;  187  students ; 
5,500  volumes  in  the  library ;  $150,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $15,- 
000  in  scientific  ajipiiratus;  $130,000  in  productive  funds;  $13,721  in  income; 
president  Tyson  S.  Dines,  a.m. 

CENTRAL  TENNESSEE  COLLEGE,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Methodist  Episcopal; 
co-educational;  without  restriction  as  to  color;  had  at  close  of  1897,  39  profes- 
sors and  instructors;  564  students;  4,000  volumes  in  the  library;  $110,000  in- 
vested in  grounds  and  buildings;  $15,000  in  productive  funds;  $17,689  in 
income;  president,  John  Braden,  d.d. 

CENTRAL  UNIVERSITY,  Pella,  la..  Baptist;  co-educational;  had  at  close  of 
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1897,  13  professors  and  instructors;  lod  students;  4,000  volumes  in  the  library; 
$27,000  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $23,000  in  productive  funds;  jjresident,  A. 
B.  Cbafifee,  d.d. 

CENTRAL  UNR^ERSITY,  Richmond,  Ky.,  Presbyterian;  founded  in  1874; 
had  at  close  of  1897,  the  rejjular  college  courses  at  Richmond,  university 
high  schools  at  Jackson  and  Elizabethtown,  and  schools  of  medicine  and  dentis- 
try at  Louisville;  and  35  jirofessors  and  instructors;  854  students;  8,000  volumes 
in  the  library;  $100,000  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $175,000  in  productive  funds;  I 
$40,000  in  income;  chancellor,  L.  H.  Blantou,  d.d. 

CENTRAL  WE8LEYAN  COLLEGE,  Warreutowu,  Mo.,  Methodist  Episcopal;  I 
co-educatioual ;  had  at  close  of  1897,  14  professors  and  instructors;  283  students; 
0,000  volumes  in  the  library;  $92,000  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $70,000  in  pro- 
ductive funds:  $10,000  in  income;  president,  George  B.  Addicks,  a.b.,  a.m. 

CENTRE  COLLEGE,  Danville  Ky.,  Presbyterian;  had  at  close  of  1897, 
17  professors  and  instructors;  241  students;  15,150  volumes  in  the  library; 
$75,000  in  grounds  and  buildings ;  $10,000  in  scientific  apparatus ;  $250,000  in 
productive  funds;  $20,000  in  income  (189()). 

CEYLON,  an  island  southeast  of  Hindustan ;  a  British  crown  colony ;  popula- 
tion (1891)  3,008,4(i();  European  residents  about  5,000;  capital,  Colombo, 
population  about  120, 000.  Governor  in  1897,  Col.  Sir  Joseph  West  Ridgeway, 
K.c.n. ,  salary  Rs.  80,000.  Of  the  inhabitants  about  28  jier  cent,  were  engaged  in 
agriculture.  In  1894  about  one-tifth  of  the  island  was  under  cultivation,  the 
principal  acreage  being  as  follows:  Rice,  565,844;  other  grain,  122,329;  tea, 
331,405;  coffee,  20,931 ;  cocoanuts,  851,321;  cinchona,  2,062;  cinnamon,  39,816. 
Rice  is  the  chief  jiroduct  fcjr  homo  (umsumption,  and  till  recently  coffee  was  the 
leading  product  for  exjiort,  but  tea  has  lately  taken  the  lead.  There  were  525 
Xilumbago  mines  in  operation  in  1893.  The  [learl  fishery  was  valued  at  Rs.  310,- 
000  in  1890,  and  960,000  in  1891,  but  none  was  reported  in  1892  or  1893.  The 
imports  of  1894  were  Rs.  75,113,072;  exports  Rs.  72,027,170.  The  public 
revenue  in  1894  was  Rs.  19,485,310;  expenditures,  Rs.  20,342,899;  debt,  Rs. 
3,312,923  and  £3,503,970.  The  Briti.sh  troops  on  garrison  duty  were  1,656; 
contributions  for  military  expenditure  for  1894-95,  £81,750;  volunteer  force, 
1,161,  costing  for  the  year  Rs.  115,945.  The  census  of  1891  showed  188  post 
offices,  and  1,497  miles  of  telegraphs;  railroads,  in  1895,  290  miles.  Education 
is  unsectarian,  and  free  in  the  elementary  schools.  Scholars  enrolled  by  the 
superintendent  of  instruction  in  1893,  157,257;  but  man.v  schools  are  not  counted 
by  the  department.  A  religious  census  in  1891  reported  the  Buddhists,  877,043; 
Hindus,  015,932;  Mohammedans,  211,995;  Christians,  302,127.  In  1895  two 
official  reiiorts  were  made  as  to  a  railroad  over  the  reefs  and  sandbanks  which 
connect  the  southern  extremity  of  Ceylon  with  the  mainland,  the  line  being  in  all 
22  miles.  One  report  proposed  a  single  track,  of  which  something  over  10  miles 
should  be  on  iron  bridges ;  the  rest  over  banks  and  shallows  that  could  be  filled, 
and  the  cost  estimated  at  Rs.  25,500,(H)0.  The  other  proposed  a  solid  causeway 
with  double  track,  to  cost  Rs.  24,900,000. 

CH.\D"\VI('K,  John  Wuitk,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Oct. 
19,  1840.  He  celebrated  in  1894  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  and 
installation  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Unitarian  Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  succeeded  the  Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow;  published  Old  nnrl  Arit-  Cnilarian 
Belief  {lS9i) ;  and  contributed  many  articles  to  the  revised  edition  of  t7o/(H,s-o«'.s 
Unirerxal  (Ujrlopedia  (1893-96). 
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CHAMBERLAIN,  Joseph,  statesman,  -was  born  in  London,  England,  in  Jul.r, 
1836.  He  has  been  a  member  of  Parliament  since  1876,  representing  Birming- 
ham till  1885,  and  since  then,  Birmingham,  West.  In  the  iiarliameutary  session 
of  1894,  he  opjiosed  the  government  on  nearl.v  every  measm-e,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  made  a  number  of  notable  speeches,  iu  one  of  which  he  declared 
that  the  gulf  betv^eeu  him  and  the  Liberal  party  could  not  now  be  bridged  qver. 
On  the  formation  of  the  coalition  ministry  under  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  in 
June,  1895,  he  was  appointed  secretarj-  of  state  for  the  colonies.  Since  then 
public  affairs  have  made  him  probably  the  busiest  member  of  the  cabinet,  for 
beside  his  colonial  duties  he  has  the  confidence  of  the  queen  and  the  premier, 
and  his  advice  has  been  sought  on  the  complications  that  have  particularly  con- 
cerned Great  Britain  since  his  accession  to  the  ministrj-.  Iu  the  matter  of  Dr. 
Jameson's  raid  into  the  Transvaal  he  displayed  great  promptness  and  executive 
decision.  On  Feb.  7,  1896,  he  sent  a  long  dispatch  to  Sir  Hercules  Eobiuson,  gov- 
ernor of  Cape  Colony  and  British  high  commissioner  in  South  Africa,  suggesting  a 
scheme  of  reform  to  end  the  grievances  of  the  Uitlanders  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
inviting  President  Kriiger  of  the  Transvaal  republic  to  visit  England  and  discuss 
with  him  the  questions  at  issue.  On  the  previous  day  Secretary  Chamberlain 
had  had  a  long  interview  with  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  ex-premier  of  Cape  Colony,  who 
mysteriously  appeared  iu  London  the  da.v  before  and  left  it  the  day  after.  From 
the  ex-premier  the  secretary  received  the  full  details  of  the  Uitlander  or  alien 
side  of  the  controversy,  after  which  he  sent  his  invitation  to  the  Tranvaal  jiresi- 
dent.  On  Feb.  8  he  published  a  long  summary  of  recent  events  in  South  Africa, 
in  which  he  maintained  that  the  Transvaal  government  had  no  previous  knowl- 
edge of  the  raid ;  that  Dr.  Jameson  had  disobeyed  strict  imperial  orders ;  and  that 
the  British  South  African  Company,  of  which  Dr.  Jameson  was  at  the  time  ad- 
ministrator, had  made  repeated  efforts  to  compromise  the  home  government  by 
securing  its  assent  to  a  concentration  of  forces  on  the  borders  of  the  Transvaal. 
President  Kriiger  announced  his  willingness  to  go  to  England,  on  condition  that 
the  subjects  to  be  discussed  by  himself  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  be  specified 
beforehand;  but  the  publication  of  the  secretary's  dispatch  to  Governor  Robin- 
son led  the  president  to  declare  (Feb.  13)  that  his  acceptance  of  the  invitation 
had  been  thereby  rendered  impossible,  and  that  his  government  could  not  suffer 
interference  with  its  internal  affairs,  however  well  intentioned  such  interference 
might  be.  He  was  installed  as  lord  rector  of  Glasgow  University,  Nov.  3,  1897. 
See  BoEEs :  Cape  Colony  :  Jameson,  Leander  Star  :  Kruger,  P.adl  :  South  Afric.\n 
Republic. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  London,  England;  incorporated  in  1881,  to 
consider  and  act  on  all  questions  of  public  interest  which  affect  the  mercantile 
world.  It  is  divided  into  37  sections,  representing  as  many  trades.  It  issues 
certificates  of  origin  for  goods  exported  to  Ital.v,  Spain,  and  Russia ;  the  number 
issued  ui>  to  Sept.  11,  1895,  being  36,748.  It  also  issues  travelers'  certificates  for 
Switzerland  and  Russia.  Since  1886  it  has  had  a  system  of  examination  and  certifi- 
cates for  commercial  education;  64  candidates  entering  the  junior  examination 
in  London,  iu  July,  1895,  5  in  Ipswich,  and  5  in  Poi'tsmouth ;  and  53  receiving 
certificates ;  and  at  the  later  examination  for  senior  certificates  in  bookkeeping 
21  were  examined,  and  19  passed.  In  connection  with  these  examinations  the 
chamber  maintains  a  bureau  of  employment.  At  its  meetings  it  listens  to  ad- 
dresses on  special  subjects,  which  are  reiiorted  in  the  ('hambcr  of  Commerce 
Journal,  issued  monthly.     President  in  1897,  Sir  Albert  K.  Rollit,  d.c.l.,  m.p. 
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CHAIMBER  OF  CO^HNIERCE,  New  York;  oi-'^iuiized  April  ;>,  17(;8;  incorpo- 
rated by  King  George  III.,  March  13,  1770;  reincorporated  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  April  13,  1784;  to  promote  the  enlargement  of  trade  and  "'to  carry  into 
execution,  encourage,  and  iiromote,  by  just  and  lawful  ways  and  means,  such 
measures  as  will  tend  to  promote  and  extend  just  and  lawful  commerce. "  It 
consists  of  1,2.50  regular  members.  Initiation  fee,  ^2o.  OtHces  and  meeting 
rooms,  31  Na.ssau  Street,  New  York.  It  has  suggested  and  urged  many  public 
imiirovements  and  laws,  and  in  1894  it  acted  energetically  for  municipal  reform. 
President,  Alexander  E.  Orr. 

CHA:MBERS  of  C0M:MERCE  of  the  united  kingdom,  Association 
OF,  formed  iu  18(50 ;  incorporated  iu  187.5,  to  consider  questions  of  ti-ade,  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  shipping ;  and  to  collect  and  give  information,  from 
time  to  time,  affecting  these  matters  and  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country. 
Its  annual  meeting  is  held  in  London  early  in  the  year,  and  its  autumnal  meeting 
in  the  provinces.  Delegates  are  sent  to  it  by  92  local  chambers.  President, 
1897,  Sir  H.  Stafford  Northcote. 

CHA:MEER  of  DEPUTD'^S,  the  popular  branch  of  the  French  National 
Assembly ;  consisting  of  584  members,  elected  for  4  years,  by  universal  suffi-age. 
It  alone  has  the  power  of  initiating  financial  laws.  Its  members  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Senate  are  paid.  It  unites  with  the  Senate  in  the  National  Assembly  to 
elect  the  president  of  the  republic ;  and  war  can  be  declared  by  the  president 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  ministry  are 
responsible  to  the  Chamber,  as  the  British  ministry  to  Parliament,  and  party 
divisions  have  compelled  of  late  very  freuueut  changes  of  administration.  On  the 
election  of  M.  Casimir-Pericr  to  the  presidency  of  the  republic,  after  M.  Carnot's 
assassination,  M.  Auguste  Burdeau  was  elected  president  of  the  Chamber  in  his 
place  July  5,  1894.  M.  Burdeau  died  in  December,  1894,  and  M.  Brisson, 
Radical,  was  elected  in  his  place.  •  Jan.  28,  1895,  a  bill  was  passed  granting 
amnesty  for  all  political  convictions  prououucod  or  incurred  up  to  that  date. 
Henri  Rochefort  and  many  other  exiles  took  advantage  of  this  to  return  to 
France.  The  annual  budget  was  not  passed  till  April  13,  after  a  long  struggle, 
and  included  more  stringent;  taxes  on  ecclesiastical  property.  July  14,  1895,  the 
Chamber  unanimously  urged  the  government  to  reorganize  the  Council  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  because  of  its  refusal  to  expel  JI.  Eiffel  for  misai>propriation  of 
funds.  In  October,  1895,  there  was  heated  debate  on  the  strike  at  Carmaux ;  and 
the  ministry  was  censured  for  the  Southern  Railway  scandals,  and  resigned,  M. 
Bourgeois  being  called  to  form  a  radical  ministry. 

CHAMPNEY,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  "\Villi.\ms,  author,  was  born  in  Ohio,  in  1850; 
gained  wide  popularity  by  her  series  of  books  on  the  travels  of  Thref  Vassar  (rir-la, 
and  subse(|uently  by  her  Wildi  U'innif  series.  Her  recent  publications  include 
Wilrh  Wiiune  at  Shinnerorl-  (1894);  i'litlil;/  < )'  Lennj  and  Htx  lA-ariie,!  I'iij  (1H95); 
Witch  Wtiinie  at  Vcrsailli-^  (189(5);  Witch  Winnii'  in  I't-nicr,  and  I'icrrr  and  Ili.t 
FcKidlc  ( 1897 ).  Her  works  are  illustrated  by  her  husband,  James  AVells  Cbampney. 
CHAMPNEY,  James  Wells,  artist,  was  born  in  Bo.ston,  July  1(5,  1843.  In  the 
winter  of  1895-96  he  gave  exhibitions  of  pastel  "translations"  in  New  York  and 
Boston. 

CHANDLER,  William  Eatos,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  Dec.  28, 
1835.  On  Jan.  16,  1895,  he  was  re-elected  United  States  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  the  term  ending  March  3,  1901 ;  and  on  the  organization  of  Con- 
gress in  December,  1895,  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  on  census. 
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and  a  member  of  the  committees  on  immiarration,  interstate  commerce,  naval 
affairs,  post-offices  and  post-roads,  and  privileges  and  elections.  On  Dec.  18,. 
1895,  after  the  passage  of  the  Venezuela  Commission  bill,  he  introduced  a  bill  to 
appropriate  $100,000,000  to  procure  1,000,000  infantry  rifles,  1,000  field  guns, 
and  not  exceeding  5,000  guns  for  fortifications;  and  on  Jan.  17,  1896,  he  offered 
a  substitute  for  the  Free  Coinage  bill  (see  Cleveland,  Ghoveu),  providing  that 
any  person  may  deposit  in  any  money-order  post-office  $100  and  receive  there- 
for a  receipt  acknowledging  that  there  is  due  to  him  or  his  order  a  postal  savings 
note,  drawing  interest  from  date  of  deposit. 

CH.4.NLER,  Mks.  Amelie  Rives,  author,  was  born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1863; 
married  to  John  Armstrong  Chanler  in  June,  1888.  She  was  divorced  from  him 
in  1895,  and  in  1896  was  married  to  Priuce  Pierre  Troubetzkoi,  of  Russia.  She 
published  A  Damael  Errant  (1897). 

CHANLER,  WiLLi.\M  Astor,  explorer,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1866,  grand- 
son of  John  Jacob  Astor.  In  June,  1894,  he  returned  to  New  York  from  his 
second  expedition  into  Africa,  having  been  absent  on  this  journey  about  three 
years.     In  January,  1896,  he  was  working  on  a  history  of  his  travels. 

CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY,  New  York,  organized  in  1882,  to 
secure  associated  and  concurrent  action  by  the  charitable  activities  of  the  citj'. 
President,  Robert  W.  De  Forest ;  general  offices.  United  Charities  Building,  lOS^ 
East  22d  Street.  The  annual  report  for  1894  showed  an  increase  of  $43,119.29, 
and  expenses,  $43,103.01.  The  permanent  funds  amounted  to  $46,878.76,  of 
which  $3,135.72  is  invested  in  the  Wayfarers'  Lodge  and  woodyard  opened  ia 
1893.  Over  14,000  persons  applied  for  assistance  to  the  central  bureau,  besides 
applications  at  the  4  district  offices.  The  society  has  printed  circulars  and  cards 
giving  information  to  the  charitable  how  to  make  their  charity  most  effective; 
and  in  1895  it  jiublished  the  Neiv  Vort  (JharUies  Direvtari/,  a  small  volume  of 
500  page.s,  describing  briefly  the  society's  work,  and  also  that  of  all  the  public 
charitable  agencies  of  New  York. 

CHARLESTON,  city,  port  of  entry,  capital  of  Charleston  county,  S.  C.  ; 
popidation  (1890)  54,955;  (1894)  local  estimate  05,000.  In  the  commercial 
year  ending  Aug.  31,  1895,  the  total  trade  of  the  city  was  $67,246,348,  a  de- 
crease of  $4,073,354  from  the  total  of  the  jirevious  year,  caused  by  the  depression 
in  the  phosphate  and  fertilizer  business  and  the  low  prices  in  the  cotton  market. 
The  foreign  trade  showed,  exports,  $10,783,239,  and  imports,  $648,321,  a  de- 
crease of  $2,160,478  in  the  former,  and  an  increase  of  $41,804  in  the  latter. 
Among  the  receipts  were  upland  cotton,  420,169  bales;  phosphate  rock,  crude, 
276,778  tons;  lumber  and  crossties,  81,908,589  ft.;  rice,  07,390  bbls.  ;  rosin, 
74,492  bbls.;  domestic  cotton  goods,  88,428  bales;  and  fertilizers,  160,000  tons. 
The  uidaud  cotton  had  a  value  of  $12,605,070;  domestic  cotton  goods,  $4,634,- 
540;  fertilizers,  $2,000,000;  phosphate  rock,  crude,  $1,107,112;  lumber  and 
crossties,  $983,983;  rice,  $808,680;  and  sea-island  cotton,  $457,555.  The 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  aggregated  $29,159,900.  Manufacturing  industry  was 
represented  by  405  establishments,  which  had  a  capital  investment  of  $12,077,- 
000,  employed  6,858  persons,  and  had  an  output  valued  at  $16,882,000.  The 
principal  branches,  according  to  value  of  output,  were  the  manufacture  of  fer- 
tilizers, $4,265,000;  rice  mills,  $1,000,000;  contractors  and  builder.s,  $1,000,000; 
saw  and  lumber  mills,  $850,000;  sash  and  blind  factories,  $850,000;  cotton  fac- 
tories, $700,000;  flour  and  grist  mills,  $700,000;  and  bakeries,  $675,000.  Of  the 
total  receipts  of  upland  cotton   (420,169   bales),  337,396   bales  were  shipped  to 
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foreign  ports  and  66,783  bales  to  coastwise  jiorts;  ami  of  the  total  sea-island 
cotton  receipts,  4,481  bales  were  shipped  to  foreign  ports  and  1,424  to  Xortbern 
doiiiestic.  The  total  receipts  of  naval  stores  were  11,989  casks  of  spirits,  and 
74,4y2  bbls.  of  rosin,  and  exports  were,  spirits,  8,270  casks;  rosin,  32,371  bbls. 
Of  lumber,  timber,  and  cross  ties,  there  were  shipped,  chieUy  to  domestic  jiorts, 
74,'J08,.58i)  ft.,  an  increase  of  13,994,356  ft.  in  the  year.  The  fruit  and  vcfretable 
industry  is  developing  rapidly,  though  the  severe  frost  which  extended  into 
Florida  caused  considerable  loss  in  the  year.  Records  of  shipment  show,  berries, 
372,668  qts.,  value  S!l75,000;  potatoes,  58,153  bbls.,  value,  $325,000;  and  vege- 
tables, 283,134  crates,  value,  $1,500,000— total,  $2  000,000,  a  decrease  in  value 
of  $200,000,  wholly  in  vegetables. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  city  on  Jan.  1,  1895,  was  as  follows :  Income, 
$649,270.04,  surplus  from  previous  year,  $18,032.67— total,  $()(>7, 302.71  ;  ex- 
penditures, $652,557.33;  surjilus  for  1895,  $14,745.38.  The  bonded  debt  was 
$3.s51.200;  assessed  valuations,  real  estate,  $l(i,685,232,  personal  projiert.v, 
$(),(>3(),770 — total,  $23,322,002.  The  personal  property  included  merchandise, 
money,  and  credits  pertaining  to  business  of  merchants,  $1,799,258;  returns  of 
banks,  $1,341,580;  materials,  machinery,  etc.,  of  manufacturers,  $922,602;  and 
stocks  and  bonds  of  jiersons  and  companies  and  corjiorations  other  than  banks, 
$825,921.  At  the  post-office  the  receipts  from  postal  business  were  $93,190.52 ; 
receipts  and  payments  of  money-orders  aggregated  $917,000;  and  the  total  re- 
ceipts and  i)aymeuts  were  $1,010,190.52.  There  were  2  national  banks  (capital 
$450,000),  2  State  banks  (capital  $142,500),  7  savings  banks  (capital  $395,000),  4 
banking  and  trust  companies  (capital  $430,000),  a  private  bank;  14  local  building 
and  loan  associations  into  which  a  total  of  $725,939  had  lieen  paid;  and  3  daily, 
a  semi-weekly,  3  weekly,  and  2  monthly  periodicals.  The  educational  institu- 
tions included  the  College  of  Charleston,  the  South  Carolina  Military  Acailcniy, 
the  Charleston  Medical  school,  the  Jledical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
(in  which  the  College  of  Pharmacy  has  been  re-established),  and  the  Porter  Mili- 
tary Academy.  The  high  school  has  been  ])rovided  with  a  much  needed  annex. 
The  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  include  the  Charleston  Orphan 
Asylum,  City  Almshouse,  Ashley  Kiver  Asylum,  City  Hosjiital,  St.  Xavier  In- 
firmary, Catholic  Female  OrphaC  Asylum,  Catholic  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  AVilliam 
Euston  Home,  Caroline  Wilkinson  Home,  Church  Home,  Confederate  Home, 
House  of  Rest,  St.  Philip's  Church  Home,  Sailors'  Home,  Sheltering  Arms  Day 
Nursery,  and  the  Riverside  Infirmary,  the  Jacob  "Washington  Franke  Lutheran 
Home,  provided  for  by  the  will  of  C.  D.  Franke,  is  about  to  be  established. 
There  are  three  street  railways,  operating  in  all  about  30  miles  of  track.  The 
city  has  purchased  500  acres  of  land  on  Cooper  River,  5  miles  from  the  center  of 
the  city,  for  a  public  jiark,  and  will  construct  a  connecting  boulevard  100  ft. 
wide.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations  were :  Real  estate,  $12,887,709;  jiersonal, 
$5,789,097— total,  $18,676,806;  tax  rate,  $38  per  $1,000.  The  total  bonded 
debt  Jan.  1,  1897,  was  $3,827,700.  Under  the  new  constitution  of  the  State  the 
municiiial  debt  is  limited  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation.  The  com- 
merce of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  was  imports,  $983,113;  exjiorts, 
$10,872,026,  a  gain  in  a  year  of  $480,816  in  imjiorts,  and  $2,374,294  in  exports. 

CHARLOTTE,  city,  capital  of  Mecklenburg  county,  N.  C.  ;  population  (1890) 
11,557;  (1895)  estimated  17,000.  In  1896  it  had  a  valuation  assessed  at  about 
one-half  actual  value  of  $5,700,000,  and  tax  rate  of  $20.85  per  $1,000;  an<l  on 
Jan.  1,  1896,  a  total  debt  of  $175,000.  The  bonded  debt,  limited  by  the  charter 
to  $500,000,  was  incurred  principally  for  funding  and  street  and  sewer  purposes. 
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There  are  3  national  banks  (capital  $675,000),  a  private  bank;  an  electric  street 
railroad ;  and  '2  daily,  it  -sveekly,  and  3  monthly  periodicals. 

CHAKTERHOUSE  SCHOOL,  au  English  iniblic  school,  founded  in  London, 
1611 ;  but  removed  in  187'2  to  Godalmiug,  Surrey.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  of 
English  writers  were  students  at  this  school.  In  1895  it  had  60  scholarships 
tenable  in  the  school,  with  10  vacancies  annually.  There  were  21  exhibitions  to 
'  the  universities,  each  worth  $400  a  year  for  four  years.  Instructors  in  1896,  35 ; 
students  500;  chairman,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  head  master.  Rev.  W. 
Haig  Brown,  ll.d. 

CHASE,  William  Mekeitt,  n.a.,  painter,  ex-president  of  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Artists,  was  born  in  Franklin,  Ind.,  Nov.  1,  1849.  He  has  been  for  naany 
years  instructor  in  the  Brooklyn  Ai-t  School ;  but  in  January,  1896,  he  obtained 
leave  of  absence ;  closed  his  studio  in  New  York,  selling  the  many  and  valuable 
pictures  and  other  objects  of  art  which  he  had  collected  during  twenty  years; 
and  went  with  a  class  of  art-students  to  Madrid,  to  open  there  a  studio  for  his 
students. 

CHATHAM,  an  English  town,  25  miles  southeast  of  London.  Its  royal  dock- 
yard, founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  contains  extensive  docks,  wharves,  and  mills. 
During  1895  there  were  launched  here  the  hrst-class  battleship  Victorious,  and 
the  second-class  cruiser  Minerva;  and  the  barbette  ship  Magnificent  was  in  pro- 
cess of  completion.  The  salaries  allowed  to  the  officers  in  charge  in  1896 
amounted  to  £31,547.  Superintendent  Hilary  Gustavus  Audoe,  c.b.  Chatham  is 
also  the  seat  of  an  important  school  of  military  engineering;  the  allowance  for 
which  in  1896  was  £16,337.      Commandant,  Col.  Sir  John  Charles  Ardagh,  k.c.i.e. 

CHATTANOOGA,  city,  capital  of  Hamilton  county,  Tenn. ;  population  (1890) 
29,100;  (1896)  estimated  45,000.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations  were:  Heal 
estate,  $10,000,000;  personal,  $2,000,000— total,  $12,000,000;  city  tax  rate, 
$16.50  per  $1,000;  total  tax  rate,  $28.50.  The  bonded  debt,  Feb.  1,  1897,  was 
$931,000;  sinking  fund,  $93,000;  net  debt,  $838,000;  chiefly  incurred  for  fund- 
ing and  street  and  sewer  imrposes.  There  are  3  national  banks  (capital  $650,- 
000),  2  savings  banks  (capital  $150,000),  a  trust  company  (capital  $225,000),  a 
IH-ivate  bank ;  a  street  railway  connecting  all  the  steam  railways  entering  the  city 
(sold  under  foreclosure  in  June,  1895),  a  steam  road  to  Lookout  Mountain,  an 
electric  railway,  a  north  side  street  railwa.v,  and  an  incline  and  narrow-gauge 
road;  and  2  daily,  1  semi-weekly,  5  weekly,  2  semi-monthly,  and  4  monthly 
periodicals.  The  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National  Military  Park,  laid  out 
by  the  Federal  government  for  a  memorial  of  the  great  battles  of  the  civil  war 
fought  in  the  vicinity  of  these  cities,  aud  ranking  next  iu  extent  to  that  of  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  was  dedicated  with  ceremonies  in  both  cities  on  Sept.  1  and  20, 
1895.  The  Federal  and  State  governments  have  expended  $1,500,000  in  acquir- 
ing ground,  preserving  lines,  and  erecting  monuments  on  the  battletields  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  Chickamauga,  and  Missionar.v  Ridge. 
\  CHAUTAUQUA  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION,  founded  in  1878,  in  connection 
with  a  Sunday  School  assembly  at  Chautauciua,  N.  Y.  In  1895-96  it  included 
the  following  dejiartinents : 

I.  The  Chatauciua  literary  and  scientific  circle,  a  system  of  home  reading,  for 
which  arc  published  a  series  of  5  books  each  year  and  the  Chaufavqua  Magazine; 
the  completion  of  the  re(|uired  reading  being  recognized  by  a  diploma,  and 
further  special  reading  l)y  "seals"  added  to  the  diploma.  The  enrolled  readers 
iu  1895  were  over  225,000. 
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n.  A  system  of  54  summer  assemblies  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  of 
■which  that  at  Chautauciua  is  the  type.  The  Chautauqua  assembly  of  1895  was 
held  continuously  from  June  29  to  Aug.  26 ;  and  included  17  courses  of  lectures, 
and  143  other  lectures,  on  literature,  art,  science,  sociology,  the  Bible,  history, 
biography,  pedagogy,  aud  other  topics;  conferences  on  philosophy,  missions,  and 
other  themes;  and  sermons  and  religious  meetings  on  Sundays. 

III.  A  system  of  collegiate  instruction,  mainly  by  correspondence,  under  many 
able  and  distinguished  teachers,  under  the  general  superintendence  of  President 
"W.  K.  Harper  of  Chicago  University,  -uith  courses  in  Latin,  <jreek,  German, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  mathematics,  history,  political  economy,  men- 
tal and  moral  science,  phsyics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  geology,  biology,  aud 
mineralogy.  Chancellor,  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent;  executive  secretarj',  John  H. 
Daniels,  Chautauqua  offices,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

CHAUX-DE-FONDS,  town,  canton  of  Neufchatel,  Switzerland;  noted  for  its 
manufactures  of  watches;  ijopulaticm  (1893)  27,511.  lu  the  quarter  ending  Sept. 
30,  1895,  the  exports  declared  here  for  the  United  States  aggregated  in  value 
;<2ol,915.18,  principally  watches  and  watch  materials  ($228,050.89),  asphaltum, 
and  absinthe. 

CHAVANNES,  Pierre  Cecile  Pnvis  de,  decorative  painter,  was  born  in  Lyons, 
France,  Dec.  24,  1824.  In  1894  he  painted  a  series  of  decorations  for  the  Prefect's 
Staircase  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris,  tlie  ceiling  representing  Victor  Hikjo  ()[t'<'r- 
iiig  kin  Li/re  to  the  City  of  I'ariti,  while  allegories  of  PntriotiKm,  Charity,  etc., 
till  the  ten  pendentives.  In  1895  he  painted  a  great  panel  which  decorates  the 
main  staircase  of  the  New  Public  Libi-ary  in  Boston,  Mass. 

CHEFOO,  city  and  treaty  port;  province  of  Shantung,  China;  population 
(1890)  33,500;  (1895)  estimated,  city  40,000,  with  suburbs  60,000.  As  a  commer- 
cial center  the  city  is  growing  in  importance  rapidly.  Four  great  banking  insti- 
tutions and  25  steamship  companies  have  connections  here,  aud  the  annual  clear- 
ances at  the  custom-house  average  1,000  steam  and  1,900  sailing  vessels.  Over 
3,000  native  junks  have  business  with  the  jiort.  The  city  has  a  deep  harbor, 
exposed  in  winter  to  the  gales  and  monsoons  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  protected  by 
two  small  modern  forts  armed  with  Krupps.  Most  of  the  foreign  population — • 
about  300 — are  missionaries  and  their  families,  of  whom  the  American  Presby- 
terians have  32;  American"  Southern  Baptists,  15;  aud  American  Swedish  Bap- 
tists, 3.  United  States  Consul-general  Jernigan,  reporting  from  Shanghai  on 
April  10,  1895,  on  the  trade  relations  of  China  as  affected  by  the  war  with  Japan, 
stated  that  the  fluctuations  at  Chefoo  were  decidedly  marked,  especially  in  im- 
portations, and  that  the  export  market  was  in  better  condition.  Ratifications 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  China  and  Jajian  were  exchanged  here  May  8, 
1895. 

CHELSEA,  city,  Suffolk  county,  Mass.;  population  (1890)  27,909;  (1895) 
State  census,  31,295;  gain  in  10  years,  5,586.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations 
were:  Eeal,  $20,528,550,  personal,  $2,384,544— total,  $22,913,094;  tax  rate, 
$16.80  i)er  $1,000;  and  in  1897  the  funded  debt  was  $810,000,  water  debt,  $300,- 
000,  and  special  loans,  $139,700— total,  $1,249,700;  sinking  fund,  $201,701,  net 
debt,  $1,047,999.  There  are  2  national  banks  (capital  $400,000),  a  co-operative 
and  2  savings  banks,  and  a  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE,  Gloucester,  England,  founded  in  1841;  incor- 
porated in  1894.  It  had  in  1897  classical,  militar.v  and  civil,  and  junior  depart- 
ments. There  are  numerous  scholarships.  Instructors,  41 ;  students,  GIO.  Head- 
master of  the  modern  school,  AV.  M.  Baker,  m.a. 
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CHEROKEES,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians,  formerly  living  on  the  Tennessee 
and  Savannah  rivers,  but  mainly  removed  in  1838  to  Indian  Territory.  Since  a 
portion  of  their  lands  was  ijcluded  iu  1893  in  Oklahoma  Territory,  they  have 
oecupied  the  northeast  corner  of  Indian  Territory;  area,  3,844,712  acres;  capital 
Tahlequah;  population,  by  their  official  census  in  1892,  27,215,  of  whom  14,588 
could  read  and  13,627  write;  but  in  January,  189{),  their  population  was  reported 
22,000  Indians,  5,000  negroes,  and  -30,000  whites.  In  1893  they  were  paid  in 
United  States  obligations  for  four-tifths  of  the  Oklahoma  lands,  and  in  January, 
1894,  their  natiohl  council  sold  these  obligations,  amounting  in  value  to  $(3,640,- 
000,  to  R.  T.  Wilson  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  the  highest  bidder  for  them.  The 
balance,  amounting  to  $2,300,000,  was  paid  by  the  United  States  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  Cherokee  nation,  and  after  much  dispute  its  distribution  was  by  agreement 
in  December,  1895,  left  to  the  settlementof  the  Court  of  Claims.  The  United  States 
commission,  of  Avhich  es-Senator  Dawes  was  chairman,  visited  the  Cherokees,  and 
other  civilized  tribes  iu  1894  and  1895  with  proposals  of  allotment  of  their  lands 
in  severalty,  and  dissolution  of  the  tribal  relation.  These  proposals  were  con- 
sidered iu  convention  by  the  Indians  in  February,  1895,  but  not  ac«epted 
by  them ;  the  Indians  complaining  that  their  territory  was  illegally  invaded  by 
multitudes  of  white  men,  who  made  continual  disorder  and  iu  any  allotment  of 
lauds  would  steal  away  a  large  share. 

CHESTER,  city,  Delaware  county,  Pa.  ;  population  (1890)  20,226;  (1894)  esti- 
mated 25,000.  In  1894  the  assessed  valuations  were:  Real,  $10,314,852,  personal 
$565,170— total,  $10,880,022;  total  tax,  $10  per  $1,000;  total  valuations  in  1895, 
$11,241,480;  the  total  debt  Jan.  1,  1895,  was  $471,800.  In  1897  there  were  3  na- 
tional banks  (capital  $700,000);  a  traction  comi)any  controlling  all  the  street  rail- 
ways in  the  city  and  operating  about  30  miles  of  track;  and  3  daily,  a 
monthly,  and  2  weekly  periodicals. 

CHEYENNE,  city,  capital  of  Laramie  county,  and  of  the  State  of  Wyoming ; 
population  (1890)  11,690;  (1897)  estimated  11,500.  In  1896  the  assessed 
valuation  was  $3,000,000,  value  of  city  property,  $750,000;  State  tax  $5.85  per 
$1,000,  county  tax  $11.90,  city  tax  $7,  average  school  tax  $7.20 ;  and  Jan.  20, 
1897,  the  total  debt,  including  a  water  debt  of  $192,500,  was  $252,500.  There 
are  2-national  banks  (capital  $400,000);  the  workshops  of  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
road ;  valuable  lignite  and  iron  mines ;  and  2  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers. 

CHICAUO,  city,  capital  of  Cook  county,  and  metropolis  of  Illinois;  second 
city  in  population  of  the  United  States;  area  189  square  miles;  population  (1890) 
1,099,850;  (Jan.  1,  1896)  estimated  1,750,000. 

Financfx. — On  Dec.  4,  1895,  Mayor  Swift  made  a  public  statement  to  the  effect 
that  in  view  of  the  low  condition  of  the  city  treasury  the  city  authorities  had 
been  corai)elled  to  issue  warrants  in  anticipation  of  taxe.s  already  levied.  He 
reported  the  combined  bonded  debt  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  sanitary  district 
of  Chicago,  and  the  county  of  Cook  at  $33,359,450,  with  an  annual  interest  charge 
of  $1,581,863.50.  The  net  revenues  of  the  city  from  its  municipal  property 
alone,  excluding  the  proceeds  of  taxes  and  licenses,  exceeded  by  over  $1,000,000 
the  interest  on  the  combined  bonded  debt.  The  principal  items  of  this  revenue 
are  receipts  from  the  waterworks  above  operating  exjjenses  and  rentals  of  real 
estate  owned  in  fee  simple  by  the  city,  much  of  which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  busi- 
ness district.  Papers  were  then  being  jirepared  for  a  suit  against  every  street-car 
company  in  the  city  to  compel  the  payment  of  $50  for  1895  and  all  arrears  since 
1881  from  each  company  and  for  every  car  in  use.  If  this  suit,  brought  under 
an  ordinance  of  1881,  should  be  successful,  the  city  treasury  would  receive  about 
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$2,500,000.  The  assessed  valuations  of  the  city  in  1895  were:  Real  estate,  $192,- 
498,842;  personal  (including  railroad  property,  $13,713,112),  $50,977,983— total, 
$243,470,825;  and  the  tax  rate  for  city  purposes  $47. (JO  per  81,000.  The  debt  of 
the  city  proper  on  Jan.  1,  1897,  was  $17,078,950,  and  sinking  funds  held  $1,205,- 
952,  making  the  net  debt  $15,872,998.  The  sanitary  district,  which  includes 
practicall.v  the  entire  city  and  much  of  the  towns  of  Lyons  and  Cicero,  had  a 
bonded  debt  in  Mai-ch,  1890,  of  $11,950,000.  Of  the  bonds  of  the  city  due  in  1895 
there  were  $322,000  Hyde  Park  water,  7s.,  Jan.  1;  $120,000  town  of  Lake  water, 
5s.,  April  1;  and  $100,000  city,  Os.,  $1,203,000  river  improvements,  7s.,  $13,000 
sewerage,  7s.,  and  $1,485,000  water,  7s.,  all  July  1.  Those  due  in  1890  were 
$9,000  Hyde  Park  water,  Jan.  1;  and  $86,000  streets,  6s.,  and  $1,000,  tunnel, 
7s.,  all  July  1.  The  city  owns  the  waterworks  plant  which  has  cost  $25,336,659, 
and  other  property  making  an  aggregate  of  $56,849,412.  In  1897  there  was  a 
floating  debt  of  $4,525,567,  and  the  water  debt  was  $4,202,000.  During  1896, 
$1,072,280  was  paid  on  the  floating  debt. 

Ba)tktitg. — On  Sept.  28,  1895,  there  were  21  national  banks  in  the  city  which 
had  a  combined  capital  of  $20,900,000;  9  State  banks  (capital  $3,497,000) ;  10 
loan  and  trust  companies  (capital  $8,300,000);  2  branches  of  Canadian  banks 
(home  capital  $13,500,000);  and  14  private  banks.  The  national  banks  held 
§1,650,000  in  United  States  bonds,  an  excess  of  $(500, ()()()  beyond  legal  reiiuirement ; 
loans  and  discounts,  $93,032,874;  coin  and  coin  certificates,  $20,105,993.05,  of 
which  $14,906,492  was  in  gold  coin;  deposits,  $97,156,616;  and  reserve,  $29,206,- 
214,  or  5  per  cent,  more  than  required,  consisting  of  specie,  $20,105,993;  legal 
tenders,  $7,638,221;  United  States  certificates  of  deposit,  $1,390,000;  audredemi)- 
tion  fund  in  the  United  States  treasury  $72,000.  The  operations  of  the  United 
States  cleai-ing-house  in  1894 aggregated  $4,263,500,459;  in  1895,  $4,541,435,624 
— increase:  $277,875,105. 

Commerce. — The  foreign  trade  of  the  port  in  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 

1894,  1895,  and  1897,  was:  1894,  imports  $15,485,838,  exports  $3,610,226;  1895, 
imports  $15,053,140,  exports  $1,558,009;  1897,  imports  $11,527,552,  exports 
$2,309,549,  the  last  a  decrease  in  a  year  in  imports  of  $4,018,267,  and  an  increase 
in  exports  of  $1,016,476.  Shipinug  entrances  at  the  custom-house  in  1894  were 
50  sailing  vessels  of  17,389  tons  and  41  steam  vessels  of  27,046,  and  clearances, 
134  sailing  vessels  of  61,642  and  170  steam  vessels  of  137,977;  and  entrances  in 

1895,  21  sailing  vessels  of  6,194  and  8  steam  vessels  of  4,545,  and  clearances,  49 
sailing  vessels  of  18,340  and  84  steam  vessels  of  72,144.  The  v.inter  grain  fieet 
was  completed  in  December,  1895,  and  numbered  121  steamers  and  09  schooners 
and  barges,  valued  together  at  over  $20,000,000.  The  fleet  was  too  large  to  find 
room  in  the  Chicago  Eiver,  hence  a  large  number  of  boats  was  taken  to  South 
Chicago  to  await  the  opening  of  navigation.  The  increase  in  the  capacit.v  of  the 
winter  grain  fleet  has  been  as  follows:  1890,  8,478,000  bush.,  1893,  11,289,000; 
1894,  12,720,000;  and  1895,  13,202,000.  Estimates  of  the  value  of  the  probable 
cargoes  «f  the  1895  fleet  reached  upward  of  $6,000,000,  and  of  insurance  pre- 
miums about  $50,000. 

Elevated  Bailiratj. — The  formal  opening  of  the  Metropolitan  "West  Side  Eailwaj' 
in  May,  1895,  marked  an  era  in  street  railway  transit  not  only  in  Chicago  but  in 
the  country,  for  it  was  the  first  application  of  electricity  to  the  movement  of 
elevated  railway  trains.  The  entire  length  of  the  road  with  its  four  branches  is 
nearly  18  miles,  the  main  line  being  four-tracked  and  each  of  the  branches 
double-tracked.  V]i  to  the  time  of  opening,  the  road  had  cost  about  $25,000,000, 
of  which  over  §6,50(1,000  was  sjient  in  the   purchase  of  laud.     "While   capitalized 
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at  $15,000,000  and  having  a  charter  right  to  increase  its  bonds  to  $30,000,000, 
only  §12,500,000  of  stock  has  been  issued,  and  that  is  held  by  New  York  and 
Boston  capitalists.  The  road  is  operated  with  trains  of  from  two  to  five  cars,  one 
of  which  is  a  combination  of  motor  and  smoking  car,  according  to  the  time  of 
day  or  night,  and  the  current  is  taken  from  a  special  third  rail,  and  runs  back  to 
the  power-house  by  the  regular  rails. 

Sewage  Canal. — ^Work  on  this  great  engineering  and  sanitary  scheme  is  jiro- 
gressing  as  rapidly  as  its  novel  features  will  permit,  and  its  completion  in  1807 
was  promised.  It  will  be  30  miles  long  and  cost  at  the  rate  of  about  $1,000,000 
per  mile.  The  original  purpose  was  to  provide  an  effective  method  of  draining 
the  sewers  of  the  city.  The  canal  proper  will  be  28  miles  long,  or  30  miles  with 
its  terminal  connections,  and  of  the  total  length  10  miles  are  cut  through  solid 
rock,  in  some  places  to  a  depth  of  36  ft.  ;  10  miles  through  bed  rock  underlying 
boulder  clay;  and  10  miles  through  river  muck  and  glacial  drift,  to  a  maximum 
depth  of  38  ft.  The  rock  cut  is  160  ft.  wide,  with  vertical  sides;  the  clay  cut, 
210  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  with  sides  sloping  outward ;  and  the  muck  stretch, 
110  ft.  wide  on  the  bottom,  with  sloping  sides.  The  minimum  depth  of  the 
entire  canal  will  be  22  ft.  Work  has  been  in  progress  since  1892.  In  1895  the 
river  section  was  finished  and  the  main  drainage  channel  was  under  contract  for 
its  entire  length,  from  its  confluence  with  the  Chicago  Eiver  at  Robey  Street  to 
liockport.  111.,  28  miles  southwest  of  Chicago.  Over  $10,000,000  had  been  ex- 
pended on  Jan.  1,  1895.  The  work  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Sanitary  District 
of  Chicago,  before  mentioned,  and  not  by  the  city  government.  The  projectors 
believe  that  in  time  the  Federal  government  will  construct  the  necessary  link 
from  Lockport  to  La  Salle,  65  miles,  and  from  La  Salle  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois  Eiver,  220  miles,  and,  by  improving  the  part  now  under  construction, 
make  the  whole  work  a  ship-canal  navigable  by  at  least  the  largest  mercantile 
vessels. 

Intercepting  Seirer. — In  February,  1898,  the  cit.v  council  adopted  final  plans  for 
a  system  of  intercepting  sewers,  to  cost  $5,000,000.  The  ordinance  as  adopted 
authorizes  the  commissioner  of  public  works  to  have  plans  drawn  and  solicit  bids 
for  the  construction  on  the  south  side  of  the  city  of  a  twenty-foot  conduit  or 
sewer  in  Thirty -ninth  Street,  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Halsted-Street  slip,  and 
in  Lawrence  Avenue,  on  the  north  side,  from  the  lake  to  the  north  branch  of  the 
river.  It  also  authorizes  him  to  make  a  contract  with  the  officials  of  the  Sanitary 
District  of  Chicago  for  the  transfer  of  the  sewer-pumping  stations,  and  all  other 
apparatus,  as  well  as  the  intercepting  sewers,  when  they  are  completed,  to  that 
body,  on  condition  that  the  sewers  be  forever  maintained  by  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict. The  object  of  the  intercepting  sewers  is  to  divert  all  the  sewage  of  the 
city  into  the  river,  whence  it  is  to  flow  into  the  drainage  canal,  and  thus  prevent 
the  pollution  of  the  lake  by  the  emptying  of  sewers  into  it,  as  now  happens  in 
a  number  of  instances. 

Public  Library. — The  new  public  library  building  was  dedicated  on  Oct.  9, 
1897.  The  entire  structure  cost  nearly  $2,000,000.  Ground  was  broken  for  the 
building  in  1892,  and  the  cornerstones  were  laid  May  30  and  Nov.  27,  1893. 
Henceforward  the  librar.v  will  receive  an  annual  revenue  of  about  $240,000  for 
general  purposes.  The  new  library  building  is  bounded  by  Randolph  Street  and 
Michigan  Avenue  on  the  north  and  east,  and  by  Garland  Court,  or  Place,  and 
Washington  Street  on  the  west  and  south.  The  main  entrances  are  on  Randolph 
and  Washington  Streets.  The  building  may  be  said,  in  general,  to  be  five  stories 
high,  including  the  ground  floor,  the  entresol  floor  and  the  mezzanini  floor. 
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Govfederate  Monvment. — A  monument  erected  in  Oakwood  Cemetery  to  the 
memory  of  the  Confederates  who  died  in  Chicago  prisons  during  the  civil  war, 
■with  funds  chiefly  subscribed  by  Union  soldiers,  was  dedicated  on  May  30,  1895, 
a  large  number  of  Grand  Army  men  and  Confederate  veterans  taking  part  in  the 
exercises.  The  orator  of  the  day  was  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  and  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  ceremony  was  the  placing  and  spiking  of  four  cannon  which  had 
been  captured  from  the  Union  Armj'  at  Murfreesboro,  used  by  the  Confederates 
in  several  battles,  and  recaptured  by  the  Union  Army  at  the  battle  of  Nashville. 

Fort  Hherulan. — The  newly  established  United  States  military  post  on  Lake 
Michigan,  though  25  miles  north  of  Chicago,  is  regarded  as  one  of  its  prime 
attractions.  The  reservation  is  connected  with  the  city  by  the  picturesque  Sheri- 
dan Drive,  is  on  the  line  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railwa.v,  and  comprises 
a  tract  1|  miles  long  by  from  5  to  |  mile  wide.  In  1895  there  had  been  erected 
98  buildings  on  the  reservation,  including  a  barracks  building  1,005  ft.  long  by 
60  ft.  wide,  from  the  center  of  which  rises  a  water-tower  to  a  height  of  226  ft. 
The  i)ermanent  garrison  consists  of  about  800  men ;  but  in  the  summer  of  1894, 
over  2,000  men  were  stationed  there  for  several  weeks  because  of  the  railway 
strikes. 

MvCormick  Seminary. — On.  May  2,  1895,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  McCor- 
mick  Theological  Seminary  rejected  the  proposition  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  for  a  surrender  of  the  property  and  control  of  that  insti- 
tution. This  action  was  a  culmination  of  a  prolonged  controversy  regarding 
the  control  of  property  valued  at  $9,000,000. 

Political  Change:!. — The  municipal  elections  on  April  2,  1895,  resulted  in  a 
complete  political  overturn  and  the  success  of  almost  the  entire  Republican 
ticket.  George  B.  Swift,  the  Republican  candidate  for  mayoi-,  was  elected  by  a 
plurality  of  over  41,000  votes  over  Frank  Wenter,  the  Democratic  candidate;  Dr. 
Holmes,  the  Populist  candidate,  receiving  about  14,000  votes.  Adam  AVolf  was 
elected  city  treasurer  by  44,288  plurality;  J.  R.  R.  Van  Cleave,  city  clerk  by 
44,643  ])lurality;  and  Roy  O.  West,  city  attorney  by  21,309  plurality.  The  civil 
service  law  was  adopted  by  a  ma.iority  of  45,570,  and  of  22  aldermen  elected  18 
■were  Republicans,  2  Democrats,  1  Independent  Democrat,  and  1  Independent  Re- 
publican. The  majorities  showed  a  change  of  70,000  votes  since  the  last  presi- 
dential election.  The  vote  in  Ai>ril,  1897,  was  as  follows:  Carter  H.  Harrison 
(Dem.),  144,828;  J.  M.  Harlan  (Lid.),  67,072;  N.  C.  Sears  (Rep.),  57,566; 
AV.  Hesing  (Business  Administration),  15,116  ;  John  Glembeck  (Soc.-Lab.),  1,226; 
H.  L.  Parmlee  (Pro.),  852;  J.  I.  Pearce,  Jr.  (Ind. ),  686;  F.  Howard  Collier 
(Ind. ),  88.  Total,  287,4;{4.  Harrison's  plurality,  77,756.  Harrison's  majorit.v 
over  all,  2,222.  Complete  returns  from  all  the  wards  showed  the  election  of  23 
Democratic  aldermen,  6  Republicans,  and  5  Independents.  As  a  result,  the 
Democrats  secured  a  majorit,y  of  8  in  the  council. 

CHICAGO,  UsivEssiTT  OF,  Chicago,  111.,  non-sectarian;  co-('ducation ;  incoi'- 
porated  in  1890.  It  included  in  1897  collegiate  and  post-graduate  schools,  and 
the  Baptist  theological  seminary  at  Chicago;  and  the  Yerkes  Astronomical 
Observatory  erected  in  1894  at  Geneva  Lake,  Wis.  At  the  close  of  1897  it  had 
175  professors  and  instructors ;  2,132  students  in  all  department-;;  330,870  vol- 
umes in  the  library;  $2,660,  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $340,000  in 
scientific  apparatus  and  librar.y;  $5,000,000  in  productive  funds;  $2,200,000  in 
gifts  (1896);  $()39,918  in  income;  president,  William  R.  Harper,  I'h.d.,  d.d. 

CHICOPEE,  city,  Hampden  county,  Mass.;  population  (1890)  14,050;  (1895) 
State  census,  16,427;  gain  in  10  yeai's,  4,911.     In  1896  the  assessed  valuations 
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were:  Eeal,  $6,364,910;  personal,  $2,428,320— total,  $8,793,230;  tax  rate,  $17.30 
per  $1,000;  aud  March  1,  1897,  the  net  debt,  including  water  debt  of  $302,000,  was 
$619,250.  There  are  a  national  bank  (capital  $150,000),  a  savings  bank,  a  daily 
newspaper  and  manufactories  of  cotton,  worsted,  and  cloth  goods  and  bicycles. 

CHIHUAHUA,  a  State  in  Mexico;  also  capital  of  the  same;  population  (1893) 
estimated.  State   298,073;  town   12,000.      In   the   nine  months  ending  Sept.  30, 

1895,  the  exports  declared  at  the  town  for  the  United  States  aggregated  in  value 
$1,681,367.12,  principally  silver  bullion  ($475, 583..90),  silver  ore  ($413,752.78), 
gold  bullion  ($349,409.28),  and  silver  and  lead  mixed  ($304,707.96). 

CHILE,  a  republic  in  South  America ;  capital,  Santiago ;  president  (Dec.  26, 
1891-Dec.  26,  1896),  Jorge  Montt;  1896-1901,  Senor  Errazuriz;  population 
(1885)  census,  2,527,320;  (1894)  oiScial  estimate,  2,963,687.  After  the  passage 
by  Congress  of  the  Conversion  act  of  1892,  under  which  it  was  proposed  to  change 
the  currency  from  paper  to  gold  at  the  rate  of  48  cents  on  the  dollar  on  July  1, 

1896,  the  government  accumulated  metal  to  meet  the  change,  which  will  atfect 
46,459,364'pesos  (about  $42,370,939).  In  1894  the  government  sold  some  of  its 
nitrate  beds  for  about  $5,500,000,  and  estimate  the  value  of  those  remaining  at 
nearly  as  much  more.  The  Congress  elected  that  year  apjiroved  the  plan  for  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  aud  the  conversion  fund  then  amounted  to  $11,- 
700,300.  In  April,  the  commission  appointed  to  adjudicate  the  claims  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  against  the  Chile  government  and  of  citizens  of  Chile  against 
the  United  States  government  completed  its  work,  awai'ded  upward  of  $250,000 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  left  eighteen  United  States  and  two  Chile 
claims  undecided.  An  arbitration  tribunal  met  in  Santiago  in  October,  to  pass 
on  claims  of  British  subjects  growing  out  of  the  civil  war  of  1891 ;  aud  a  claim 
brought  by  the  French  government  against  Chile,  in  behalf  of  a  French  commer- 
cial house,  was  referred  to  the  Swiss  Federal  Court  for  arbitration.  In  1895  the 
national  capitol  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  together  with  the  library  and 
archives,  on  Ma.y  18.  The  Liberal  ministry  was  defeated  and  resigned  July  6, 
whereupon  its  opponents  unavailingly  attempted  to  injure  the  success  of  the  Con- 
version act.  A  Liberal  Radical  cabinet,  organized  soon  afterward  with  Senor 
Eecabarren  as  premier  and  Senor  Maclver  as  minister  of  finance,  resigned  Oct.  17 
because  three  of  its  members  could  not  agree  to  the  proposals  of  the  minister  of 
finance.  A  cablegram  of  Nov.  27  announced  the  government's  choice  of  the 
following  ministry  :  Minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Adolfo  Guerrero;  interior,  Oswaldo 
Eenjifo;  finance,  Hermojenes  P.  Arce;  justice,  Gaspar  Toro ;  war  and  naval 
Affairs,  Barros  Borgono ;  and  imblic  works,  Ferandez  Albano.  The  ministry 
declared  that  its  policy  would  be  one  of  firm  restraint  in  respect  to  the  approach- 
ing jiresidential  election,  and  that  it  would  not  interfere  with  candidates  of  what- 
ever political  complexion.  On  Dec.  13,  $1,300,000  in  gold  was  shipped  to 
Europe  for  interest  payments.  The  government  projiosed  negotiating  a  new  loan 
in  London  of  $32,500,000,  but  the  Liberals  agreed  to  support  a  measure  voting 
a  loan  of  $20,000,000  instead.  The  matter  was  compromised,  and  in  July,  1896, 
the  government  secured  a  new  5  ])er  cent,  loan  in  London,  amounting  to  $20,000,- 
000.  Financial  returns  of  1895-96,  the  latest  available,  show :  Revenue,  includ- 
ing a  surplus  from  the  previous  year,  £7,601,27(),  ($17,994,499);  expenditure, 
£7,002,000;  imports,  £11,729,777;  exports,  £11,773,574.  In  1896  the  external 
debt  was  reported  at  £17,540,000  and  the  internal  at  £6,600,000— together,  £24,- 
140,000.  At  the  opening  of  Congress  in  May,  1897,  the  president  estimated  the 
revenue  of  the  year  at  $76,000,000,  and  the  expenditure  at  $82,000,000.  A  gov- 
ernment decree   of  November,  1895,  fixed  the  strength  of  the  standing  army  at 
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■9,000  men;  the  navy  at  14  war  vessels  and  12  torpedo  boats;  and  the  iiitval  con- 
tingent at  4,000  men.  A  general  election  in  March,  1897,  resulted  in  the  return 
■of  a  government  majority,  somewhat  reduced  from  its  former  strength,  viz.  : 
Conservatives,  2G ;  Liberal  Errazurists,  20 ;  Democrats,  23 ;  Radicals,  IG ;  and 
Alliance  Liberals,  9.  The  government  ma.iority  was  composed  of  the  Conserva- 
tives, Alliance  Liberals,  and  Liberal  Errazurists. 

CHILLICOTHE,  city,  capital  of  Ross  county,  O.  ;  population  (1890)  11,288; 
(1895)  estimated,  14,000.  In  1890  it  had  an  assessed  valuation — about  one-half 
actual  value — of  $5,204,090,  and  total  tax  rate  $27.20  per  $1,000;  and  Nov.  15, 
1890,  a  total  debt  in  refunding  gold  bonds  of  $100,000,  of  which  0  bonds  ma.r  be 
redeemed  each  year  for  7  years  beginning  Dec.  1,  1902 ;  7  each  year  for  (i  years 
beginning  Dec.  1,  1909;  and  8  on  Dec.  1,  1915.  In  1897  there  were  3  national 
banks  (capital  $400,000),  and  3  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers. 

CHILTON,  Horace,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Smith  county,  Tex.,  Dec.  29,  1853. 
He  was  appointed  a  United  States  Senator  from  Texas  to  till  a  vacancy  in  April, 
1891;  failed  of  election  when  the  legislature  met;  and  was  elected  Jan.  23,  1895, 
for  the  term  ending  March  3,  1901.  On  the  organization  of  Congress  in  Decem- 
ber, 1895,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  committees  on  civil  service  and 
retrenchment,  claims,  Indian  affairs,  interstate  commerce,  and  national  banks 
(select). 

•  CHINESE  EMPIRE,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia,  of  which  China  proper  forms 
the  southeastern  portion  and  is  about  one-third  of  its  whole  extent;  emperor 
Kwangsu;  capital  and  metropolis,  Pekin;  population  (1895)  estimated,  China 
proper,  386,853,000;  with  dependencies,  403,533,000. 

Commerce. — Of  its  financial  condition  and  interests  nothing  is  known  to 
foreigners,  its  commercial  returns  only  being  made  public.  Its  monetary  trans- 
actions are  expressed  in  taels,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds,  and  all  fluctuate 
in  value  in  comparison  with  foreign  money.  This  leads  to  much  confusion  in 
converting  sums  of  Chinese  taels  into  foreign  equivalents.  In  the  present  in- 
stance the  Haikwan  or  customs  tael  is  considered  the  unit,  and  its  etjuivalent  in 
United  States  money  as  80  cents,  an  Average  betw-een  the  extremes  of  84.9  and 
74.9  of  1894-95.  According  to  the  ofKcial  customs  returns  for  1894,  foreign  trade 
showed  a  steady  increase  despite  the  war  with  Japan,  drought  in  the  south, 
floods  in  the  north,  the  plague  at  Canton  which  involved  (luarantine  at  most  coast 
j)orts,  and  the  destruction  of  rice  and  sugar  crops  by  typhoons.  The  increase 
was  noted  in  every  branch  of  trade,  with  the  exception  of  Indian  opium  and  the 
importation  of  wool.  The  total  imports  were  reported  at  102,102,911  Haikwan 
taels  ($129,682,328);  exports,  128,104,522  ($102,483,017 )— total,  290,207,433 
($232,165,945).  The  custom  receipts  were  22,532,600  taels  ($18,018,880),  a  sum 
never  exceeded  excepting  in  1891.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  aggregated 
9,263,082  taels  ($7,410,465),  and  the  exports  thereto,  16,442,788  ($13,154,230)— 
total  value  of  trade,  «;20,564,695 ;  total  trade  with  Great  Britain,  $33,154,906; 
with  Russia,  $9,665,529;  and  with  all  other  Europe,  $19,911,740.  The  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  coast  ports  of  China  also  shared  in  the  trade  of 
Hongkong,  where  the  imports  amounted  in  value  to  82,424,351  taels;  exports, 
50,793,504— total,  133,217,855  ($106,574,284).  Of  the  foreign  vessels  entering 
and  clearing  at  the  treatv  i)orts,  the  number  carrying  the  United  States  flag  was 
107  of  129,127  tons;  British,  20,521  of  20,496,347  tons;  French,  293  of  34,829 
tons;  and  German,  2,429  of  1,983,605  tons.  There  w-ere  then  eight  steamship 
■companies  engaged  in  the  passenger  tratiic  with  China,  three  from  the  United 
States,  two  from  Great  Britain  (one  from  Canada),  and  one  each  from  France,  Gar- 
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luaiiy,  and  Austria.  Under  tlie  treaty  with  Japan,  the  ports  of  Cbunfiking, 
Haugchow,  Soochow,  and  Sba-tze,  were  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  in 
1895.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  United  States  imported  from 
China  merchandise  valued  at  $20.1:0:3,862,  and  exported  thereto  merchandise 
valued  at  $11,924,433,  an  increase  in  exports  and  a  decrease  in  imports  in  a  year. 
The  foreign  population  in  1895  was  9,350,  of  whom  3,889  were  British  and  1,294 
Americans.  China  lind  no  foreign  debt  till  1874,  and  from  that  .year  till  the 
beginning  of  the  war  with  Japan,  six  loans  were  made,  aggregating  about  |45,- 
000,000.  To  pay  the  war  indemnity  to  Japan,  $160,000,000,  and  the  further 
sum  of  824,000,000  for  the  return  of  the  Liao-Tung  peninsula,  loans  were 
negotiated  m  1895  with  iiussian  and  French  capitalists,  for  how  much  is  not 
detinitel.v  known.  No  statement  has  been  made  of  the  cost  of  the  war  otherwise, 
though  an  English  authority  estimates  the  total  at  about  $250,000,000.  In 
1897-98  China  attempted  to  negotiate  a  new  loan  of  $80,000,000.  Great  Britain, 
France,  German.v,  and  Russia  undertook  to  siipply  it,  and  a  great  rivalry  sprang 
up  between  these  governments  under  the  belief  that  whichever  supplied  the 
money  would  gain  a  controlling  advantage  in  the  political  and  commercial  affairs 
of  China.  In  February,  1898,  it  was  announced  that  China  had  arranged  the 
loan  with  Great  Britain. 

War  u-ith  Jupaii. — In  the  spring  of  1894  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Korea ; 
the  Chinese  government  sent  a  force  of  2,000  men  into  the  country  to  suppress  it; 
the  Japanese  government  protested  against  this  act  as  a  treat.v  violation,  sent  a 
force  of  5,000  men  there  in  June,  and  attempted  to  reform  the  local  government. 
Both  Korea  and  China  called  on  the  Japanese  to  withdraw  their  troops ;  the  re- 
quests were  refused;  China  invoked  the  aid  of  Russia;  and  on  June  25,  the  Euro- 
pean representatives  in  Korea  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  both  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  forces.  In  Jul.v  the  Korean  government  repudiated  the  reform  scheme ; 
on  the  21st  the  Japanese  gave  the  king  twent.v-four  hours  in  which  to  sever  all 
relations  with  China ;  and  no  answer  being  received  took  possession  of  the  royal 
palace,  made  the  king  a  prisoner,  and  forced  him  to  ai)point  a  regent  to  carry  out 
the  reforms.  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  attempted  mediation 
without  avail.  China  demanded  that  Japan  should  withdraw  her  troops  and 
fleet  by  July  20,  otherwise  China  would  begin  operations  by  land  and  sea.  No 
attention  being  paid  to  the  demand,  China  sent  war  vessels  and  transports  with 
12,000  troops  to  Korea,  and  on  the  25th  three  Japanese  cruisers  met  part  of  the 
Chinese  fleet  in  Prince  Jerome  Gulf,  where  an  engagement  was  at  once  opened, 
resulting  disastrously  to  the  Chinese.  The  same  day  there  was  a  four-hours' 
engagement  between  other  cruisers  off  Fontao  island,  with  similar  results.  On 
Aug.  1  a  formal  declaration  of  war  was  made  by  the  Japanese  emperor,  to  which 
the  Chinese  emperor  responded.  The  Japanese  government  requested  the  United 
States  representatives  to  look  after  the  intei'ests  of  its  subjects  in  China,  and  the 
Chinese  asked  that  its  people  in  Japan  be  similarly  protected.  During  August 
there  were  several  encounters  between  the  two  fleets,  in  which  the  Japanese  were 
successful,  and  the  latter  made  unsuccessful  attacks  on  the  squadron  at  Wei  Hai 
Wei  and  on  Port  Arthur.  The  Japanese  negotiated  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Korea  against  China.  In  August  and  September  the  campaign  in  Korea  was 
prosecuted  with  vigor,  success  uniformly  following  Jai)anese  movements.  A 
great  naval  battle  was  fought  off  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  River  on  Sept.  17,  be- 
tween a  Cliinese  fleet  of  12  battleships  and  cruisers  and  4  torpedo  boats,  and  a 
Japanese  fleet  of  12  ironclads  and  cruisers  and  5  torpedo  boats,  the  fighting  last- 
ing from  noon  till  dusk,  and  resulting  in  the  loss  of  4  Chinese  vessels  and  much 
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injury  to  tbe  others.  The  Japanese  lost  no  vessels,  l)ut  bad  three  liadly  ilaiuaged. 
"U'hile  the  Japanese  continued  to  push  operations  in  Korea,  the.v  also  lauded  on 
Chinese  territory  on  Oct.  24,  makinac  Port  Arth\ir  their  objective  point.  Kiu- 
lieu-tcheng  was  evacuated  on  the  25th;  Feng-Luang-Tcheu  was  occupied  31st ; 
and  the  Pei  Tang  squadron  was  captured  in  the  harbor  of  Port  Arthur  Nov.  7. 
On  Nov.  -1  the  foreign  representatives  in  China  were  officially  informed  that  the 
government  was  anxious  for  peace  and  desired  their  aid.  On  Feb.  13,  1895,  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Chinese  fleet  that  survived  the  battle  of  the  Yalu  was  either  ca])tured 
or  sunk  at  "Wei  Hai  AVei,  and  on  March  -1  tlie  Japanese  took  New  Chwang.  Li 
Hung  Chang,  special  Chinese  commissioner  to  negotiate  ])eace,  reached  Shimo- 
noseki  on  March  19;  was  murderously  assaulted  25th;  secured  an  armistice  29th; 
and  concluded  a  treaty  April  17,  ratifications  of  which  were  exchanged  at  Chefoo 
May  8.  Under  this  treaty  China  recognized  the  independence  of  Korea,  ceded  to 
Japan  the  Liao-Tung  peninsula  (subsequentl.v  restored),  Formosa  and  the  Pesca- 
dore  islands,  opened  four  ports  to  trade,  agreed  to  jiay  a  war  indemnity  of  200,- 
000,000  taels,  and  made  other  important  concessions.  China  iiaid  the  first  install- 
ment of  the  indemnity  in  London  Oct.  31,  and  the  special  indemnit.y  of  30,000,- 
000  taels  for  the  surrender  of  the  Liao-Tung  Nov.  1(],  and  reoccupied  Port 
Arthur  Dec.  21. 

Jiilenial  Troubh'n. — In  June,  1895.  riots  occurred  at  Cheng-tu  and  its  vicinit.v, 
and  in  August  at  Ku-cbeng,  in  both  places  American  and  British  missionaries 
being  the  object  of  native  wrath.  A  number  of  persons  connected  with  the  mis- 
sions were  murdered.  The  government  ordered  a  strict  inquiry  concerning  the 
outrages  and  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  but  local  authorities  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  orders  till  after  the  United  States  and  British  governments  had 
appointed  special  commissioners  of  investigation.  Then  nearly  30  natives,  said 
to  have  been  implicated  in  the  Ku-cbeng  massacre,  were  executed.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1895,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  northwest  province  of  Kansu.  The  rebels 
captured  12  cities,  including  the  caiiital,  defeated  several  imperial  armies  sent 
against  them,  and  b.v  Dec.  1  were  masters  of  half  of  the  province. 

Uaihraij  Construction. — On  Dec.  7,  1895,  an  impei-ial  edict  was  issued  ordering 
the  construction  of  a  double-track  railway  between  Pekin  and  Tieu-Tsin,  a  dis- 
tance of  72  miles,  to  cost  about  $2,4:00,000.  The  same  month  it  was  announced 
that  a  s.vndicate  of  American  capitalists  had  obtained  a  concession  for  building 
a  railway  from  tide  water  to  Pekin,  which  would  tap  a  valuable  coal-mining 
region,  extend  about  200  miles,  and  cost  about  $7,000,000.  It  was  also  reported 
in  Washington  that  tbe  Chinese  government  itself  was  preparing  to  build  and 
control  a  railwa.v  for  militarj'  and  industrial  jiurposes  from  Chin-Kiang,  an  im- 
portant commercial  city  in  tbe  south,  to  Tieu-Tsin  in  the  north,  a  distance  of 
about  700  miles.  On  Dec.  20  a  company  to  operate  railways,  and  .steamshii), 
telegraph,  and  telei>hone  Hues  in  China  was  incorporated  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  with 
a  capital  of  $1,000,000. 

CHINESE  EXCLUSION  ACTS,  legislation  by  the  United  States  Congress  to 
restrict  Chinese  immigration.  The  first  act  of  this  •baracter,  known  as  tbe 
Geary  Exclusion  Act,  was  ])assed  iu  1892;  was  temporarily  suspended  in  1893; 
and  subsequentl.y  became  inojicrativo  by  the  failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate 
funds  with  which  to  deport  the  Chinese  liable  to  be  sent  to  China  under  the  act. 
By  amendments,  tbe  time  allowed  Cliinese  residents  to  register  was  extended  six 
months  by  tbe  McCreary  bill,  passed  in  October,  1893.  In  March,  1894,  a  new 
treat.v  was  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  China,  under  which  the' 
immigration  of  Chinese  laborers,  excepting  under  specified  conditions,  was  ab.so- 
lutely  prohibited  for  a  period  of  10  years.     Tbe  treaty  exempted  from  its  ojiera- 
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tions  any  registered  Chinese  laborer,  who  has  a  lawful  wife,  child,  or  parent  in; 
the  United  States,  or  property  therein  of  the  value  of  $1,000,  or  debts  of  like, 
amount  due  him  and  pending  settlement,  and  all  Chinese  subjects,  other  than 
laborers,  visiting  the  United  States  for  curiosity  or  pleasure,  or  residing  therein. 
The  constitutionality  of  the  act  based  on  this  treaty  was  affirmed  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  May  27,  1895. 

CHITEAL,  a  small  State  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  mountains, 
northeast  of  Afghanistan ;  capital  Chitral.  The  Mehtar,  or  native  chief,  Aman- 
ul-Mulk,  died  in  1892,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son,  Afzul,  wlio,  how- 
ever was  soon  killed  and  succeeded  by  his  uucle,  Sher  Afzul.  But  the  elder  son 
of  Aman,  Nizam -uI-Mulk,  with  British  aid  drove  out  Sher  Afzul,  and  reigned  till 
January,  1895.  He  was  theu  murdered  and  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother, 
Amir.  The  British  agent,  Mr.  Robertson,  went  to  the  capital  to  recognize  Amir, 
but  was  there  besieged  with  him  by  Sher  Afzul,  who  was  aided  by  the  powerful 
chief  Umra  Khan ;  and  a  small  British  force  marching  to  his  relief  was  cut  off. 
The  Indian  government  mobilized  a  force  of  14,000,  which  advanced,  warning 
Sher  Afzul  to  retire,  and  i^romising  to  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  tlie  invaders  were 
expelled.  Despite  a  difficult  country  and  spirited  opposition,  they  relieved 
Eobertson,  April  20,  and  captured  Sher  Afzul,  April  27,  and  Umra  Khan,  fleeing 
into  Afghanistan,  was  there  arrested  by  the  ameer.  The  Liberal  government 
then  proposed  to  evacuate  Chitral ;  but  the  Conservative  government,  coming 
into  power  in  July,  decided  to  leave  two  native  regiments  in  the  country,  and  a 
brigade  of  three  native  regiments  was  stationed  on  the  Malakaud.  Shu.iarel- 
Mulk  was  made  Mehtar,  and  given  a  subsidy  by  the  Indian  government,  and  the 
British  troops  were  withdrawn,  Sept.  26,  1895. 

CHOCTAWS,  one  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  of  American  Indians.  They  for- 
merly lived  in  what  is  now  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana,  but  removed  to 
Indian  Territory  in  1800-30,  and  now  occupy  the  southeastern  part  of  that  Terri- 
tory. In  February,  1894,  their  delegates  met  delegates  from  the  civilized  tribes 
in  convention  at  Checotah,  I.  T.,  to  consider  the  proposals  of  the  Dawes  commis- 
sion as  to  the  allotment  of  their  lands  in  severalty.  Their  governor,  Jones,  called 
a  convention  of  the  Choctaw  nation  March  28,  and  in  November,  1895,  the  Choc- 
taw delegates  in  conference  at  Tuskahoma  with  the  Chickasaws  and  the  Dawes, 
commission  absolutely  refused  to  allot  their  lands  or  trade  away  their  national 
existence.  The  same  month  their  national  council  passed  a  bill  making  it  treason 
for  any  of  their  citizens  to  advocate  such  allotment,  under  penalty  of  100  lashes 
and  6  mouths'  imprisonment  for  the  first  offense,  and  for  the  second  offense, 
death.  Ex-Commissioner  Thomas  J.  Morgan  in  1895  estimated  their  total  num- 
ber at  20,000;  but  this  did  not  include  the  whites  who  have  illegally  intruded 
among  them.  Of  these  all  the  Indians  complain,  and  in  June,  1895,  the  United 
States  troops  expelled  a  large  number,  transporting  them  near  the  Arkanas  line. 

CHRISTIAN  IX.,  King  of  Denmark,  was  born  at  Luisenluud,  near  Schleswig, 
April  8,  1818;  succeeded  to  the  crown,  Nov.  15,  18(53.  He  is  father  of  the  Prin- 
cess Alexandra  of  Wale^,  and  the  dowager  Empress  Dagmar  of  Russia;  and  his 
third  son,  Prince  Valdemar,  was  in  1880  elected  King  of  Bulgaria,  but  declined 
the  ]iosition. 

CHRISTIAN,  Prince  (Frederick  Christian  Charles  Augustus),  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg,  e.g.,  was  born  Jan.  22,  1831;  married  July  5,  1800,  Helena 
Augusta  Victoria,  Princess  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (kuowu  as  the  Princess 
Christian).  He  received  the  title  of  Royal  Highness  by  command  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, and  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  in  July,  1806. 
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CHRISTIAN   ALLIANCE.     See  Alliance,  Christian  and  ]\Iissionary. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR,  Young  People's  Society  of,  oiiiaiiized  by  Rev. 
Francis  E.  Clark,  iii  Portland,  Me.,  in  1881.  At  the  international  convention  in 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  iu  July,  1897,  the  secretarj'  reported  5,0U0  new  societies 
formed  during  the  .year,  making  a  total  of  52,000  societies,  -with  a  membership  of 
3,000,000.  The  reports  from  the  United  States  gave  40,195  societies,  including 
18  senior  societies,  33  mothers'  societies,  02  intermediate  companies;  and  1G9 
societiee  in  schools  and  colleges,  public  institutions  of  various  kinds,  and  prisons 
and  schools  of  reform ;  250  societies  iu  the  North  American  Union  of  German 
Christian  Endeavor ;  7  societies  iu  the  United  States  army  and  navy ;  societies 
among  policemen,  life-saving  crevs's,  and  Indians;  158  floating  societies;  and 
9,122  junior  companies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  societies  iu  the 
British  provinces  numbered  3,408,  and  in  foreign  countries,  8,402.  Many 
societies  are  active  collectors  of  money  for  missions,  the  gifts  during  189G  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  aggregating  $425,000.  The  societies  are' active  in 
behalf  of  Christian  citizenship,  and  against  lotteries  and  gambling,  Sabbath 
violation,  illegal  liquor  selling,  and  intemperance. 

CHRISTIANIA,  city,  seaport,  and  capital  of  Norway ;  population,  (1891)  151,- 
239.  During  the  nine  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1895,  the  exports  declared  here 
for  the  United  States  aggregated  in  value  $292,325.73,  principall.v  wood  pulp 
($160,467.81),  fish  ($7,466.70),  cod-liver  oil,  and  skins. 

CHRISTIANS,  or  Christian  Connection,  a  religious  denomination  in  the 
United  States,  formed  by  the  union  in  1806  of  churches  which  separated  from 
the  Methodists  in  1793,  the  Baiitists  in  1800,  and  Presbyterians  in  1801.  In 
1895  the.v  had  1,559  churches,  valued  at  $1,772,902,  and  109,821  communicants. 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENTISTS,  founded  by  Rev.  Mary  B.  G.  Eddy,  of  Boston,  the 
minister  of  the  mother  church  in  Boston,  which  has  a  congregation  of  1,000,  and 
in  1894  completed  a  church  building  at  a  cost  of  $220,000,  Mrs.  Eddy  having 
given  $40,000  tor  the  lot  on  which  it  stands.  In  1897  there  were  reported  123 
organized  churches;  131  other  places  for  Sunday  services;  65  dispensaries  for 
healing  patients;  and  1,000,000  hopeless  cases  healed  through  Christian  science. 
The  organization  publishes  Tlte  Christian  Science  Journal. 

CHULALONKORN  I..  King  of  Siam,  was  born  Sept.  21,  1853;  succeeded  his 
father,  King  Maha  Mongut,  Oct.  1,  1868.  In  1893-94  he  displayed,  remarkable 
intelligence  and  dignity,  though  constrained  to  .vicld  to  French  aggression,  and 
obtained  for  his  people  the  best  terms  of  peace  possible.  Iu  April,  1893,  he 
opened  the  first  railroad  in  Siam,  from  Bangkok  to  Pakuam,  25  miles  southeast 
on  the  Menam.  The  crown  prince  died  Jan.  4,  1895,  and  Prince  Thaon  Kramar 
Tho  was  declared  successor.  Jan.  15,  1895,  by  special  decree  a  legislative  coun- 
cil was  instituted,  consisting  of  the  ministers  and  at  least  12  nobles,  whose  dut.y 
was  stated  to  be  to  pass  new  laws  with  the  royal  sanction. 

CHUNGKAING,  cit.v,  second  in  importance  in  the  province  of  Szechwen, 
Cliina;  one  of  the  four  new  treaty  ports  opened  under  tho  treaty  of  peace  with 
Japan  in  1895.  It  is  on  the  Yangtze  River,  360  nautical  miles  from  Ichang,  720 
from  Hankow,  and  1,309  from  Shanghai,  and,  under  the  treaty  of  Chefoo  in  1877, 
■was  to  have  been  opened  to  the  trade  of  the  world  immediately  after  Ichang,  but 
the  Chinese  government  did  not  keep  its  promise.  The  province  is  said  to  bo 
the  finest  and  richest  in  tlie  empire.  Brass,  copjier.  pewter,  and  white  metal 
ware;  cotton  and  grass  cloth;  glass,  iron,  leather,  and  lacquer  w^are;  and  mat- 
ting  and  matches  are   the   principal   ]iroductious  of  the  city.     According  to  tho 
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Chinese  customs  report  of  1894,  the  coast  trade  of  the  city  was  estimated  at  4,997,- 
688  Haikwau  taels  (about  $3,848,219).  During  1894  more  than  8,000  upward- 
bound  native  junks  and  more  than  10,000  downward-bound  ones  passed  the  station 
below  Chungkaing.  The  population  of  the  province  was  estimated  1893  at  135,- 
000,000  and  of  the  city  at  250,000. 

CHUECH  HISTORY,  American  Society  of,  organized  in  1887.  The  8th 
annual  meeting  was  held  in  Hamilton  Hall,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in 
December,  1895.  Papers  were  read  on  various  biblical,  theological,  and  ecclesi- 
astical subjects,  by  Eev.  Walter  Laidlaw,  New  York;  Rev.  B.  B.  "Wariield,  d.d., 
Princeton;  Eev.  Prof.  Thomas  C.  Johnson,  Sidney  College,  Hampton,  Virginia; 
Rev.  Henry  Eyster  Jacobs,  Philadelphia;  Rev.  John  Nicum,  d.d.,  director  of 
Wagner  College,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ;  George  H.  Ferris,  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York;  and  Prof .  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  d.d.,  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
The  society  elected  the  following  officers:  President,  Eev.  Prof.  George  P. 
Fisher,  d.d..  New  Haven  Theological  Seminary;  vice-presidents,  Eev.  Henry  M. 
Baird,  d.d.,  New  York  University;  Eev.  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  d.d.,  Andover;  Eev. 
Henry  E.  Jacobs,  Philadelphia;  and  Eev.  C.  C.  Tiffany,  d.d.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  ; 
secretary.  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Jackson,  d.d.,  ll.d.  ;  treasurer  BarrFerree;  council- 
ors. Rev.  T.  W.  Chambers,  d.d..  Bishop  John  Hurst,  Eev.  A.  C.  McGiffeet,  d.d., 
and  Eev.  H.  M.  MacCracken,  d.d. 

CHUECHES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The  volume  of  religious  statis- 
tics of  the  United  States  census  of  1890,  issued  in  June,  1895,  showed,  besides 
independent  churches  and  miscellaneous  congregations,  143  denominations,  165,- 
177  organizations,  142,521  church  buildings  valued  at  $679,630,139,  and  20,612,- 
806  church  members.  To  this  may  be  added  the  net  increase  named  in  the 
denominational  reports  of  1890-94  of  17,331  churches,  with  2,356,222  church 
members,  making  the  number  of  churches  in  1895,  182,508;  and  of  church  mem- 
bers, 22,969,028.  The  ten  denominations  in  the  United  States  having  500,000 
members  each  are  as  follows,in  round  numbers:  Roman  Catholic,  6,250,000; 
Methodists,  4,600,000;  Baptists,  3,725,000;  Presbyterians,  1,280,332 ;  Lutherans, 
1,230,000;  Protestant  Episcopalians,  540,000. 

CHUECHILL,  Lord  E.\ndolph  Henry  Spencer,  second  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  was  born  in  Blenheim,  England,  Feb.  13,  1849;  died  in  London, 
Jan.  24,  18^95. 

CHUECH  OF  ENGLAND,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  establislied  by 
law  in  England.  In  1897,  there  were  2  archbishops,  33  bishops,  25  suffragan 
bishops,  about  14,000  benefices,  and  about  23,000  clergy;  in  England  and  "Wales, 
church  accommodations,  about  7,000,000  sittings;  church  population,  about 
14,000,000.  Besides  the  regular  revenues  of  the  establishment  there  was  raised 
in  1894  by  voluntary  means  for  church  building  and  repairs,  £1,422,081 ;  for 
foreign  missions,  £572,712;  for  elementary  education,  £1,215,095;  for  the  assist- 
ant clergy,  nearly  £600,000;  church  collections  and  Easter  offerings,  £118,000; 
salaries  of  lay  helpers  and  church  expenses,  £1,120,000;  and  for  the  poor,  £549,- 
000.  There  were  over  12,000  church  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
1,850,000  pupils,  and  the  subscriptions  for  their  suiiport  aggregated  £640,000; 
30  training  colleges  for  teachers ;  and  27  schools  for  children  above  elementary 
grades. 

CHURCH  OF  GOD,  a  religious  denomination  in  tlie  United  States,  organized 
under  the  lead  of  John  Wiuebrenner  in  1830,  and  from  liim  called  Winebren- 
nerians.     In  1895  they  had  560  church  organizations,  an<l  3(!,0()0  church  members. 

CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND,  tlio  Presbyterian  Churcli  established  by  law  in 
Scotland.    In  1897  its  General  Assembly  elected  as  moderator  Rev.  W.  Mair,  d.d.,  of 
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Earlston.  There  were  reported  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  1897,  IG  synods; 
8-t  presbyteries;  1,600  congregations;  1,700  ministers;  9,400  elders;  and  633,- 
000  communicants.  The  income,  exclusive  of  seat-rates,  beciuests,  tithes,  and 
government  grants,  was  £398,000.  It  had  also  17  churches  in  England,  and  4  at 
l)opular  resorts  on  the  Continent.  In  1897  the  queen  decreed  that  during  his 
year  of  office  the  moderator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  should  take  rank  with 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  England. 

CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND,  Free,  separated  from  the  Churcli  of  Scotland  in 
1843.  In  1892  its  General  Assembly  framed  a  declaration  of  liberal  interi)reta- 
tion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  because  of  this  4  ministers 
and  about  1,000  members  in  Skye  and  Inverness  seceded,  and  formed  the  Free 
Presbytery  of  Scotland.  lu  1897  its  General  Assembly  elected  for  moderator 
Rev.  Hugh  Macmillan,  d.d.,  ll.d.  There  were  reported  to  the  Assembly,  16 
synods;  75  presb.vteries ;  1,000  congregations;  and  350,000  communicants ;  and 
income,  £674,000.  There  were  3  theological  colleges;  and  3  normal  schools  for 
teachers.  The  church  maintains  18  charges  on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and 
missions  in  India,  South  and  Central  Africa,  Syria,  and  Arabia. 

CINCINNATI,  city,  capital  of  Hamilton  county,  O.  ;  population  (1890)  296,908. 
In  1896  the  assessed  valuation  was  $198,536,580;  tax  rate,  $26.40  per  $1,000. 
The  city  owns  the  entire  stock  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  railway,  for  the  rental 
of  wliich  it  receives  $1,090,000  till  1901,  and  then  $1,250,000  till  1906,  when  the 
lease  expires.  On  Jan.  1,  1897,  the  bonded  debt  proper  (including  water  debt 
$1,409,500)  was  $28,526,000;  sinking  fund,  $2,574,751;  net  debt,  $25,951,249. 
There  were  also  outstanding  street  bonds,  not  included  in  the  debt  statement 
because  payable  by  special  assessment,  amounting  to  $2,234,312.  Besides  the 
above  sinking  fund,  all  special  assessment  street  bonds,  the  fund  held  $1,845,796 
in  other  bonds.  The  irajjorts  of  foreign  merchandise  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1896,  were  $1,208,933,  and  in  that  of  1897,  $1,220,978.  On  Sept.  28, 
1895,  there  were  13  national  banks,  which  together  had  a  capital  of  $8,400,000; 
"2  State  banks  (capital  $300,000);  a  savings  and  trust  company  (capital  $500,000); 
a  private  and  2  miscellaneous  banks.  The  national  banks  held  $3,462,000  in 
United  States  bonds,  an  excess  of  $2,812,000  beyond  requirement;  loans  and  dis- 
counts, $26,308,385;  coin  and  coin  certificates,  $1,801,374.83,  of  which  $1,082,756 
was  gold  coin;  had  deposits  $26,791,092;  and  reserve  $7,468,095,  or  2.88  per 
cent,  more  than  required.  The  reserve  comprised  specie,  $1,801,375;  legal 
tenders,  $1,785,113;  United  States  certificates  of  dejjosit,  $580,000;  due  from 
reserve  agents,  $3,145,817;  and  redemption  fund  with  the  United  States  treasurer, 
$155,790.  The  operations  of  the  United  States  clearing-house  in  1894  aggre- 
gared  $630,364,300;  in  1895,  $653,228,500— increase,  $22,864,200.  In  1897 
there  were  11  dail.v,  44  weekly,  4  semi-monthly,  and  39  monthly  periodicals;  8 
liublic  parks;  and  electric  and  cable  street  railway  with  over  150  miles  of  track. 
Thirty-four  establishments  were  engaged  in  beef  and  pork  packing;  40  in  the 
manufacture  of  bricks;  and  30  in  sjiwing  and  planing  lumber.  The  cit.v  has 
given  40  acres  of  ground  in  the  Burnet  "Woods  for  a  new  site  for  the  Cincinnati 
University  and  issued  bonds  for  new  buildings.  Educational  reports  for  tlie  school 
year  1895-96  showed  a  school  iiopulation  of  87,212,  of  whom  42,879  were  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools,  and  34,020  w<!re  in  average  daily  attendance.  There  were  63 
sujiervising  officers,  886  teachers,  69  buildings  used  for  public  school  purposes, 
jiublic  school  iiroperty  valued  at  $3,000,000,  and  expenditures,  $925,994,  of  which 
$734,138  was  for  teaching  and  supervision. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM,  a  system  of  classified  service,  witli  appointment 
and  promotion    by    competitive   examination,  adopted   by   the   United  States  "ov- 
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ernment  in  1883.  It  was  reported  iu  189J:  that  the  effect  of  the  sj'stem  in  ten 
years  had  been  gradually  to  increase  considerably  the  proijortion  of  women  in 
the  service.  In  1890-91  there  were  appointed  to  the  classified  service  147  women 
and  77G  men,  or  1  to  5 ;  the  examination  being  open  to  men  and  women  without 
distinction ;  and  in  1891-92,  86  women  to  21:7,  or  1  to  3.  Women  were  only  12 
per  cent,  of  those  examined,  but  77  per  cent,  passed  the  examinations  success- 
fully, as  compared  with  60  per  cent,  of  men.  The  men's  record,  however,  had 
improved  from  year  to  year.  The  report  of  1895  showed  that  about  200,000  per- 
sons were  employed  in  the  United  States  civil  service,  of  whom  about  \  were  in 
the  classified  service.  Jan.  3,  1895,  the  system  was  extended  over  the  agricul- 
tural department.  Nov.  8,  1895,  the  president  signed  a  rule  which,  by  consoli- 
dating as  to  their  appointment  and  promotions,  neighboring  post-offices,  brought 
smaller  offices  under  the  classified  system  of  the  larger.  The  report  of  the 
classified  service  showed  that  at  the  end  of  President  Arthui-'s  administration  it 
covered  15,573  positions;  at  the  end  of  President  Cleveland's  first  term,  27,330; 
and  at  the  end  of  President  Harrison's  administration,  42,928.  March  21,  1894, 
the  State  of  Illinois  adopted  a  law  permitting  the  adoption  of  civil  service  reform 
in  different  cities  and  counties,  and  by  vote  in  November,  the  system  was  adopted 
in  Chicago.  The  first  annual  report  of  the  civil  service  commission  of  Chicago 
was  made  in  February,  1896,  and  showed  that  of  377  successful  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  labor  service,  56  were  native  Americans,  118  Italian,  100  Irish, 
48  German,  and  5  Poles.  The  legislature  of  New  York  in  1895  enacted  a  law 
exempting  veterans  of  the  civil  war  from  certain  civil  service  examinations;  but 
in  September  1895,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  this  exemption  was  unconsti- 
tutional. The  New  York  State  civil  service  commission,  in  annual  session  in 
Syracuse,  Nov.  13,  1895,  recommended  to  the  governor  to  transfer  numerous 
appointments  in  the  State  departments  from  the  non-competitive  to  the  competi- 
tive class ;  and  to  classify  under  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service  law  all  the 
positions  in  the  offices  in  New  York  and  Kings  counties,  and  extend  such 
classification  when  practicable  to  other  counties.  The  secretary  of  the  Civil 
Service  Eeform  Association  in  New  York  reported  that  there  were  on  Jan.  1,  1895, 
7,897  positions  in  New  York  City  subject  to  the  civil  service  rules ;  and  during 
the  year  this  was  increased,  mainly  by  registration  of  laborers,  to  about  14,000. 
About  250  places  were  left  unclassified,  including,  however,  the  most  important 
subordinates  of  each  department,  and  there  was  earnestly  urged  a  further  reduc- 
tion to  50,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  supervisory  board,  and  only  awaited  the 
approval  of  the  mayor.  The  registration  of  laborers,  introduced  July  1,  1895, 
secured  5,679  applications  by  Oct.  1;  of  which  869  failed  to  appear  for  examina- 
tion, 345  failed  to  pass,  and  71  were  yet  waiting  examination;  but  4,394  had 
been  enrolled,  and  405  appointed,  show'ing  r,  very  high  grade  of  fitness.  The 
New  York  State  commission  reported  Feb.  10,  1896,  that  the  law  had  been  ex- 
tended iu  its  scope;  the  examinations  increased  from  39  in  1894  to  58  in  1895; 
candidates  examined  from  824  to  1,460;  and  appointments  from  the  eligible  lists 
from  183  to  200. 

CLAFLIN  UNIVERSITY,  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  Methodist  Episcopal ;  co-educa- 
tional; for  colored  students  exelusivelj' ;  had  at  the  close  of  1897,  26  professors 
and  instructors;  550  students;  2,000  volumes  in  the  library ;  $150,000  invested 
in  grounds,  buildings,  and  scientific  apparatus;  $26,500  in  income  (1896);  presi- 
dent, L.  M.  Dunton  a.m.,  d.d.  It  provides,  in  addition  to  the  usual  college 
courses,  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts;  and  is  supported 
chielly  by  the  American  Missionary  Association,  the  United  States,  the  State  and 
the  Peabody  and  Slater  funds. 
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CLARK,  Fr.vntes,  E.,  clergyman  and  founder  of  the  Young  People's  Societ.y  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  was  born  in  A.vlmer,  Quebec,  Canada,  Sept.  12,  1851.  He 
published  Our  Journei/  Around  Ihe  World  (1894)  and   World- Wide  Eiuleuvur  (1SQ5). 

CLARK  UNIVERSITY,  South  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Methodist  Episcopal;  co-educa- 
tional; includes  classical,  scientific,  and  mechanical  courses  leading  to  the  de- 
grees of  A.ii.,  li.s,  and  b.m.e;  jjreparatory  and  normal  departments;  and  schools  of 
industrial  and  domestic  training;  had  at  the  close  of  1S97,  12  j^rofessors  and  in- 
structors; 301  students;  1,500  volumes  in  the  librar.y  ;  $500,000  iu  productive 
funds;  $12,150  in  income;  president,  Charles  M.  Melden,  ph. d. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS.  The  total  value  of  the  cla.v  products  of  the  United  States 
in  the  calendar  year  ISOl,  excluding  iiottcry,  was  $G5, 889,781,  over  55  ])er  cent, 
of  which  was  rejireseuted  b.v  building  bri(;k.  Id  is  estimated  that  the  common 
and  pressed  brick  outi)ut  of  the  year  would  make  a  walk  over  10  ft.  wide  around 
the  entire  globe.      The  following  tables  give  the  essential  details  of  this  industry: 
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5,803,168 

6,314,722 
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The  total  value  includes,  beside  the  kinds  of  products  here  given,  terra  cotta 
lumber  ($514,637)  and  a  large  variety  of  miscellaneous  articles  ($4,517,709).  The 
average  value  of  the  common  and  pressed  brick  throughout  the  United  States  was 
$5.70  per  1,000,  and  of  vitriiied  paving  brick  $8.12  per  1,000.  The  foregoing 
tables  are  compiled  from  the  KJtb  annual  rei)ort  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  on  Mineral  Eesources  of  the  United  States  (1895). 

CLEARING  HOUSE,  a  place  for  the  settling  of  accounts  between  banks; 
established  in  London,  England,  in  1810;  in  New  York  in  1853;  and  later  in  other 
cities.  In  1897  there  were  clearing  houses  in  77  cities  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1896,  the  exchanges  at  them  aggregated  $51,977,- 
799,114,  a  net  increase  of  $1,105,125,006  over  the  total  of  the  previous  correspond- 
ing year.  The  exchanges  at  the  five  largest  clearing  houses  were  $29,350,894,884 
at  New  York;  $4,554,116,109  at  Boston;  $4,538,505,883  at  Chicago;  $3,383,903,- 
800  at  Philadelphia;  and  $1,182,015,146  at  St.  Louis. 
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CLEilENCEAU,  George  Benjamin,  politician,  was  born  in  Monilieron-en-Pareds, 
in  the  Vendee,  France,  Sept.  28,  1841.  He  has  long  been  proprietor  of  La  Jus- 
tice, an  iini)ortant  Paris  journal.  In  1893  he  was  accused  of  treasonable  action, 
but  the  accusations  were  not  substantiated.  At  the  elections  for  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  September,  18!)3,  however,  he  was  defeated. 

CLE3IENS,  Samuel  Lasghorne,  humorist,  known  as  Mark  Twain,  was  born  in 
Florida,  Mo.,  ^'ov.  30,  1835.  In  1894  he  was  involved  in  the  failure  of  C.  L. 
"\i\'ebster  &  Co.,  publishers.  Surrendering  his  entire  property  he  paid  one-half 
of  the  obligations;  and  in  1895  he  undertook  a  lecturing  tour  in  Australia,  India, 
and  South  Africa,  and  believed  that  in  four  years  he  could  pay  the  last  debt. 
He  jiublished  Folloiring  the  Equator:  a  Jotirney  Around  the  World  (1898). 

CLEMENT,  Archbishop  of  Bulgaria.  In  1893  in  a  sermon  he  denounced  the 
change  in  the  constitution  which  permitted  the  successor  to  the  throne  to  be 
brought  up  in  any  other  than  the  orthodox  faith.  For  this  he  was  imprisoned  in 
a  monastery,  though  the  object  of  much  popular  sympathy.  By  the  intervention 
of  the  exarch  it  was  decided  that  he  should  be  liberated  and  restored  to  his 
diocese  on  condition  of  making  his  peace  with  the  government.  He  was  released 
by  order  of  Stambuloff,  Ma.v  25,  1894.  He  represents  the  Russojjhile  clerg.y; 
and  his  reconciliation  was  no  doubt  connected  with  the  subsequent  Russian  policy 
of  the  government,  and  possibly  with  the  overthrow  and  murder  of  Stambuloff. 

CLEVELAND,  city,  cajiital  of  Cuyahoga  county,  O.  ;  population  (1890)  2(51,- 
353;  (1897)  estimated  375,000.  In  1890  the  assessed  valuation  was  §138,473,385, 
and  tax  rate  $29.20  vev  §1,000.  The  bonded  debt,  Jan.  1,  18'..'7,  was  $9,043,120; 
sinking  fund,  §1,817,778;  net  debt,  $5,933,370.  Included  in  the  bonded  debt 
•was  a  water  debt  of  §1,891,977.  The  city  owns  the  waterworks  and  in  1896  had 
a  revenue  from  it  of  §628,523.  In  1897  there  were  12  national  banks  (capital 
$9,550,000),  6  State  banks  (caiiital  §93(),900),  and  16  savings  institutions  (capital 
$1,847,000).  The  national  banks  held  United  States  bonds  $1,550,000,  an  excess 
of  $950,000  be.vond  reipiirement ;  loans  and  discounts,  $28,471,475 ;  coin  and 
coin  certificates,  §1,928,561,  of  which  §1,471,705  was  gold  coin;  had  deposits 
$24,824,791;  and  reserve  $8,000,600;  ratio  of  reserve,  32.25  per  cent.  There- 
serve  comprised  specie,  $1,935,286;  legal  tenders,  $1,076,290;  due  from  reserve 
agents,  $4,926,644;  and  redemption  fund  with  the  United  States  treasurer, 
$68,380.  There  were  9  dail.v,  45  weekl.v,  24  monthly,  2  quarterly  and  3  other 
periodicals.  An  otHcial  eiiuiiicratiou  of  the  cit.v  was  made  in  June,  1895,  when 
tlie  42  wards  showed  a  registration  of  60,699  and  an  adult  male  population  of 
81,453.  In  October  Thomas  King,  vice-president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  rail- 
road company,  announced  that  that  corporation  had  decided  to  exjiend  §1,000,000 
in  the  city  for  terniiual  facilities.  A  contract  was  signed  for  the  building  of  the 
first  dock  in  the  outer  harljor,  about  100  yards  east  of  the  entrance  to  the  river, 
and  extending  from  the  shore  a  distance  outward  of  600  ft.,  where  deep  water  is 
reached.  The  dock  will  be  used  b.y  a  coal  compan.v  for  handling  coal  by  the 
cargo  and  supi)l.ving  the  steamboats  with  fuel.  During  the  navigation  season  of 
1894,  Cleveland  shipiied  1,117,894  tons  of  coal  and  received  1,799,847  tons  of 
ore.  There  were  four  regular  ore-receiving  docks.  The  river  frontage  extended 
16  miles,  of  whicli  5  miles  was  built  up  in  sul)stantial  docks.  More  than  1  mile 
of  this  dockage  was  taken  uji  with  jiassenger-boat  landings,  warehouses,  and 
grain  elevator.s,  and  the  remainder  was  used  for  furnaces,  limekilns,  and  the 
handling  of  iron  ore,  coal,  jiig  iron,  and  lumber,  which  are  the  mainstays  of  the 
citj^'s  commercial  i)rosperit.v.  Excepting  New  York,  Cleveland  claimed  to  own 
more  floating  property  than  any  other  city  in  the  country.     The  net  registered 
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tonnage  of  steel  vessels  alone  was  73,895,  valuation  $6,725,000,  and  the  total  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  Cuyahoga  customs  district,  which  is  practically  Cleveland, 
was  285,  of  200,601.40  net  tons.  Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  improve- 
ment and  utilization  of  the  harbor,  by  extending  the  breakwater  and  harbor  line, 
widening  and  dredging  the  river,  and  constructing  a  uniform  system  of  docks. 

CLEVELAND,  Grover,  22d  president  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Cald- 
well, N.  J.,  March  18,  1837.  His  second  administration  was  marked  particularly 
by  his  efforts  to  promote  tariff  and  other  linaucial  refoi'ms  and  by  the  persistent 
opposition  of  his  own  party  in  both  houses  of  Congress.  A  new  tariff  bill,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Chairman  Wilson  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
was  introduced  Dec.  19,  1893.  It  provided  for  free  raw  sugar,  free  wool,  free 
coal,  free  lumber,  and  free  iron  ore,  and  reduced  the  duties  on  many  articles. 
On  Jan.  24,  1894,  a  measure  providing  for  an  income-tax  was  presented  in  the 
House,  and,  during  the  debate  on  the  tariff  bill,  that  measure  and  others  concern- 
ing internal  revenue  were  incorporated  in  it.  The  House,  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  adopted  the  internal-revenue  amendment  which  contained  the  income-tax 
jirovision,  by  a  vote  of  182  yeas  to  48  nays,  122  members  not  voting,  and  the 
entire  bill  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  204  yeas  to  140  nays,  8  members  not  voting. 
The  bill  went  to  the  Senate  March  20,  was  made  the  special  order  for  April  2, 
and  from  that  time  till  its  passage  more  than  500  amendments  were  proposed  and 
many  of  them  were  adopted,  especially  those  providing  for  a  tax  on  sugar,  coal, 
and  iron  ore.  Au  amendment  to  strike  out  the  income-tax  provision  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  24  yeas  to  40  nays,  21  senators  not  voting ;  one  to  continue  the 
bounty  on  sugar  (act  of  Oct.  1,  1890),  by  a  vote  of  33  yeas  to  37  nays,  15  not 
voting ;  and  one  to  make  sugar  free  of  duty,  b.v  a  vote  of  33  yeas  to  39  nays,  13 
not  voting.  The  bill  as  amended  passed  the  Senate  July  3,  by  a  vote  of  39  yeas 
to  34  nays,  12  not  voting.  On  the  7th  it  was  reported  in  the  House  with  a 
motion  that  the  House  non-concur  with  the  Senate  amendments.  This  motion 
led  to  the  appointment  of  conference  committees  by  each  house  to  adjust  the 
differences.  No  agreement  appearing  possible,  the  Democratic  leaders  in  the 
House,  in  a  caucus,  decided  to  recede  from  their  position  of  non-concurrence, 
and  on  Aug.  13  passed  the  bill  with  the  Senate  amendments,  following  with  the 
passage  of  bills  for  free  coal,  iron  ore,  barbed  wire,  and  sugar.  The  vote  on  the 
passage  of  the  amended  bill  was  182  yeas  to  106  nays,  61  not  voting  and  3 
answering  "present"  when  their  names  were  called.  The  president,  who  had 
expressed  his  views  freely  on  the  situation  of  the  bill,  the  expectations  of  the 
countrj',  and  the  demands  of  business  interests,  in  a  letter  to  Chairman  Wilson, 
July  2,  determined  to  allow  the  tariff'  bill  to  become  a  law  without  his  signature, 
for  reasons  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Congressman  Catchings,  Aug.  27.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  April  2,  1895,  declared  two  jjrovisious  of  the  income  tax 
law  unconstitutional  and  upheld  the  remainder  b.v  a  tie  vote,  and  on  a  rehearing 
declared  the  whole  measure  unconstitutional  May  20. 

A  summar.v  of  the  legislation  of  1894-96  concerning  national  finances  and  the 
president's  action  thereon  will  be  found  in  the  sketch  of  John  (triffin  Carlisle 
('/.(•.).  On  Feb.  7,  1894,  the  House  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Meas- 
ures, reported  a  bill  directing  the  coinage  of  silver  held  in  the  treasur.y.  A  sub- 
stitute b.v  Congressman  Bland,  providing  for  the  coinage  of  the  seigniorage,  was 
adopted  in  place  of  the  bill,  and  was  i>assed  in  the  House  March  1  by  a  vote  of 
168  yeas  to  129  nays,  56  members  not  voting,  and  in  the  Senate  In-  a  vote  of  44 
yeas  to  31  na.ys,  10  not  voting.  This  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  president  March  30, 
and  the  House  failed  to  pass  it  over  the  veto  April  4  by  a  vote  of  144  yeas  to  114 
xiays,  the   bill   not  receiving  the   necessar.y  two-thirds  vote.      The  most  decisive 
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vote  on  the  "silver  question"  grew  out  of  a  bond  bill  prepared  by  the  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  jjassed  by  the 
House  Dec.  28,  1895.  In  the  Senate,  the  Finance  Committee  reported  a  free- 
silver  coinage  substitute  for  the  House  bill  Jan.  7,  lSi)G,  and  the  Senate 
passed  it  Feb.  1,  b^'  a  vote  of  42  yeas  to  ;55  nays.  The  House  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  Feb.  13,  refused  to  concur  in  the  Senate  substitute  by  a  vote 
of  I'JO  yeas  to  80  nays,  and  in  regular  session  on  the  following  day  rejected 
the  substitute  by  a  vote  of  215  yeas  to  90  nays.  As  a  probable  sequence  to 
the  rejection  by  the  House  of  the  Senate's  free-silver  substitute,  the  Senate  on 
Feb.  25,  1896,  defeated  the  Emergency  Revenue  bill,  prepared  by  the  Republican 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  iiassed  by  the  House 
on  Dec.  20,  1895,  by  a  vote  of  205  yeas  to  61  nays.  Five  free-coinage  Repub- 
lican senators  united  with  the  Democrats  and  Populists  in  refusing  relief  to  the 
treasury,  and  the  defeating  vote  was  22  yeas  to  33  naj'S. 

On  March  17,  189-1,  the  president  concluded  a  treaty  with  China,  which  era- 
bodied  recent  acts  of  Congress  restricting  Chinese  immigration ;  and  on  Nov.  22 
a  commercial  and  reciprocity  treaty  with  Japan,  abandoning  the  right  of  extra- 
territorial jurisdiction  and  releasing  that  country  from  irksome  engagements 
limiting  its  right  to  levy  import  duties.  He  proclaimed,  Sept.  27,  1894,  amnesty 
and  pardon  to  all  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  polygamy  under  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Mormon  Church.  A  dispute  between  Brazil  and  the  Argentine 
Republic  concerning  the  Missiones  Ixjiindary  was  submitted  to  him  as  arbitrator 
Feb.  10,  1894,  and  was  decided  in  favor  of  Brazil,  Feb.  6,  1895.  He  was  also 
agreed  upon  as  arbitrator  of  the  dispute  between  Colombia  and  Italy  concei'ning 
damages  sustained  by  an  Italian  citizen  during  the  revolution  in  Colombia  in 
1885,  in  February,  1895,  and  of  the  dispute  between  Italy  and  Brazil  arising  from 
claims  for  damages  to  Italian  subjects  during  the  late  revolution  in  Brazil,  in 
February,  1896.  A  pleasant  feature  of  international  comity  was  his  reception, 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war  between  China  and  Japan,  of  autograjih 
letters  from  the  two  emperors  thanking  him  for  the  services  of  the  United  States 
representatives  in  these  countries,  in  looking  after  their  subjects  and  in  promot- 
ing the  negotiation  of  peace.      See  Bodndary  Lines  :  Venezuela  :  China. 

CLIFTON  COLLEGE,  Bristol,  one  of  the  great  public  schools  of  England, 
was  founded  in  1860;  chartered  in  1877.  In  1895  it  included  classical,  modern, 
and  military  courses,  prepared  pupils  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  Cooper's 
Hill  College.  It  offers  annually  3  exhibitions  of  ,4>25  to  X50  a  year,  tenable  at 
the  universities;  and  scholarshii)S  of  £25  or  X50  a  year,  which  may  be  increased 
to  £90,  tenable  at  the  college.  Instructors  in  1895,  49;  pupils  600.  Head 
Master,  Rev.  Michael  George  (ilazebrook,  m.a. 

CLINTON,  city,  capital  of  Clinton  county,  la.,  population  (1890)  13,619.  In 
1890  it  had  an  assessed  valuation  of  S1,900,(HH),  and  in  1895,  .3  national  banks 
(capital  $310,000),  3  savings  banks  (capital  $3()5,000),  a  i)rivate  bank,  and  3  dail.v 
and  5  weekly  newsDai)ers.  The  Clinton  school  district  had  (1892)  an  assessed 
valuation  of  $2,059,785,  debt  (May  1,  1893)  $88,500,  and  estimated  population 
(1893)  18,000. 

CLINTON,  town,  Worcester  county,  Mass.  ;  population  (1890)10,424;  (1895) 
State  census  11,500 ;  gain  in  10  years  2,555.  In  1894  it  had  an  assessed  valua- 
tion of  $(;,927,124,  tax  rate,  $16. (!0  jicr  $1,000;  and  in  1895  a  town  debt  of  $102,- 
350,  water  debt,  $275,000;  a  national  bank  (capital  $200,000),  and  a  daily  and  2 
weekly  newspapers. 

COAL.  At  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1894,  the  approximate  coal  area  of  the 
United   States  was:  Anthracite,  995  sciuare  miles;  bituminous,  including  lignite, 


brown  coal,  and  scattering  lots  of  anthracite,  221,433  square  miles ;  total,  222,428. 
The  production  during  the  year  of  all  kinds  was  152,447,791  long  tons,  equivalent 
to  170,741,526  short  tons,  having  an  aggregate  value  at  the  mines  of  $186,141,- 
564.  Excluding  the  colliery  consumption,  the  production  showed  146,816,277 
long  or  164,434,230  short  tons  for  the  market.  Compared  with  1893  the  output 
1894  was  a  decrease  of  10,367,186  long  or  11,611,248  short  tons,  a  little  more 
than  6  per  cent.,  and  the  decrease  in  value  was  $22,297,132,  or  more  than  10  per 
cent.  The  average  price  per  short  ton  received  for  all  kinds  of  coal  in  1893  was 
$1.14;  in  1894,  $1.09.  In  1893  there  was  a  total  of  363,309  men  employed  in  the 
mines,  who  worked  an  average  of  201  days;  and  in  1894  the  number  was  376,206, 
who  worked  178  days.  The  following  table  gives  some  details  of  the  production 
of  1894  in  short  tons : 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Ulinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory, 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Michijjan 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota.  . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. . . 
Wyoming 

Total 

Penn.  anthracite 

Grand  total., 


■9,397,178 

512.626 

67,ai7 

2,8:3],4(J9 

354,111 

17,113,576 

3,423,921 

969,606 

3,967,2.13 

3,.388,251 

3,111,192 

3,501,428 

70,022 

2,24.5,039 

927,395 

150 

597,196 

16,900 

42,015 

11,909.856 

47,521 

39,912,463 

2,180,879 

420,848 

431,530 

1,229,083 

1,106,470 

11,627,757 

8,417,463 


118,820,405 
51,921,121 


631,988 

155,620 

3,516,340 

299.290 

15,282,111 

3.295,034 

1,541,293 

4,997,939 

4,178,998 

2,749,932 

3,687,270 

103.019 

2,634,564 

1,887,390 

475 

935,857 

29,675 

47,049 

9,841,723 

183,914 

29.479,820 

8,119,481 

976,458 

603,479 

933,576 

2,578,441 

8,706,808 

3,170,392 


18ti,Hl,3» 


Shipped  at      Persons 
Mines.       Employed. 


2,181.048 

178.610 

13,948,910 

3,0&5,664 

923.581 

3,.390.751 

3,006,.398 

2.734,847 

3,435,600 

60.817 

1,955,255 

861,171 


561,523 

13,.500 

.37,311 

10,636,402 

45.068 

29,722,803 

1,571,400 

417,281 

364,675 

1,015.713 

1.030,232 

9,116,314 

2,309,5)34 


l^,SiS,319 


8,603 
3,101 
9,995 


75,010 
5.543 
1,063 


In  the  earl.v  part  of  1894,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  entire  bituminous  coal 
regions  of  the  countr.v  were  involved  in  a  miners'  strike,  which  called  out  about 
100,000  meu,  who  lost  in  wages  $12,500,000;  lasted  50  days;  was  fiercest  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois;  necessitated  at  several  points  the 
employment  of  State  militia;  and  probably  cost  all  concerned  in  it  upward  of 
$20,000,000. 

The  importation  of  coal  during  the  .vear  for  domestic  consumption  was  90,068 
long  tons  of  anthracite,  valued  at  $234,024,  and  1,242,714  long  tons  of  bituminous 
and  shale,  value  $3,785,513;  and  the  exportation  of  the  domestic  iiroduction  was 
1,440,()25  long  tons  of  anthracite,  value  $6,359,021,  aud  2, 195, 71(1  tons  of  bitu- 
minous and  shale,  value  $4,970,270.  The  world's  produi^t,  in  the  equivalent  of 
short  tons  aud  for  years  nearest  to  1894  for  which  rcjiorts  are  available,  was  as 
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follows:  Great  Britain  (1894),  210,870,828;  Uuited  States  (1894),  170,741,526; 
Germany  (1893)  93,934,409;  Austria  (1893),  29,206,821;  France  (1893),  28,276,- 
898;  Belgium  (1893),  21,39.S,1(»4;  Russia  (1892),  7,621,909;  Canada  (1894), 
3,853,235;  Japan  (1893),  3,4OU,0U0;  Spain  (1893),  1,075,723;  New  Zealand 
(1893),  691,548;  Sweden  (1892;,  421,155;  and  Italy  (1893),  349,451— total, 
572,501,667;  percentage  of  the  Uuited  States,  30.      See  Coke. 

COAST  DEFENSE.  President  Cleveland's  Venezuela  message  to  Congress 
led  to  the  introduction  in  both  liouse.s  of  that  body  of  bills  which  may  result  in 
the  strengthening  of  the  most  important  and  exposed  pai-ts  of  the  country.  On 
Dec.  18,  1895,  Senator  Chandler  (N.  H. )  presented  in  the  Senate  a  measure 
appropriating  $100,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  1,000,000  infantry  rifles,  1,000 
field  guns,  and  not  exceeding  5,000  guns  for  fortifications.  The  same  day 
Representative  Grout  (Vt. )  presented  to  the  House  a  bill  appropriating  a  similar 
sum  for  supplying  the  seacoasts  and  the  northern  frontier  with  fortifications  Jind 
arming  them  with  modern  guns,  the  money  to  be  raised  b.v  a  popular  loan. 
Both  measures  were  referred  to  the  respective  committees  on  appropriations.  On 
Jan.  20,  1896,  General  Flagler,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  testified  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Coast  Defenses  that  about  $50,000,000  would  be  required  to  furnish 
the  guns,  mortars,  and  all  that  is  supplied  by  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  to  complete 
the  defenses  of  the  28  jiorts,  including  Puget  Sound,  for  which  projects  have  been 
approved.  The  committees  having  these  several  measures  in  charge  maintained 
unusual  secrecy  concerning  the  view  of  military,  naval,  and  ordnance  officers 
called  in  consultation.  From  the  annual  rejiort  of  the  United  States  Board  on 
Ordnance  and  Fortifications,  which  appeared  Jan.  12,  1896,  it  was  learned  that 
the  government  had  a  contract  with  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  for  the  manu- 
facture of  25  eight-inch  rities,  50  ten-inch,  and  25  twelve-inch,  of  which  10  eight- 
inch  gims  were  jiractically  completed,  5  were  well  advanced,  and  the  parts  for  the 
remainder  were  nearl.v  all  forged  and  some  of  them  machined ;  14  ten-inch  guns 
were  assembled  and  the  majorit.v  of  the  forgings  for  9  more  were  made  and  a  few 
machined;  and  92  out  of  110  forgings  for  the  first  10  of  the  twelve-inch  guns  had 
been  accepted.  The  Board  reported  in  detail  on  the  testing  of  new  guns,  the 
development  of  gun  carriages,  the  rapidity  of  work  with  big  guns,  the  necessity 
for  a  satisfactor.v  smokeless  powder  for  field,  siege,  and  seacoast  guns,  and  the 
manufacture  and  use  of-  high  explosives.  The  work  of  jiroviding  a  jiroper 
ai'mameut  for  exposed  harbors  was  i)rogressing  steadil.v,  but,  because  of  inade- 
quate appropriations,  slowly ;  and  the  board  believed  that  it  would  reciuire  50 
years  of  work,  at  the  pace  of  the  last  10  .vears,  to  place  the  seacoast  in  proper 
condition  for  defense.  The  iirincii)al  elements  of  the  problem  of  defense  may  be 
regarded  as  solved,  and  onl.v  details  and  elaborations  remain.  Concerning  future 
advancement,  the  board  believed  that  it  should  be  along  the  ft)llo\ving  lines: 
The  development  of  smokeless  powders;  the  development  of  a  high  exiilosive  that 
can  be  safely  discharged  in  a  shell  at  a  high  velocity,  with  certainty  of  detona- 
tion;  the  selection  of  a  disappearing  carriage  for  twelve-inch  guns ;  the  investi- 
gation of  armor  plate  for  sea  forts;  the  development  of  rajiid-fire  field  and  sea- 
coast guns ;  and  the  development  of  an  efliicient  s.vstem  of  fire  control  for  harbor 
defenses.  The  board  recommended  an  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  for  engineer 
work  in  the  construction  of  implements,  fortifications,  and  necessary  work,  and 
one  of  $5,000,0(10  for  the  construction  of  guns,  mortars,  gun-ciUTiages,  seacoast 
armament,  and  ammunition.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Coast  Defenses  rei)Orted 
a  bill  Feb.  25,  1896,  proposing  an  apjiropriation  for  coast  fortifications  of  $80,000,- 
000,  of  which  $l(),(l(»0,000  would  l)e  available  for  tlie  remainder  of  the  cuj-rent 
yeax  and  the  -whole  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  $10,000,000  a  year  thereafter  for 
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seven  years,  and  recommended  the  following  allotment  for  advance  work :  New 
York,  16,475,000;  San  Francisco,  $7,300,000;  Boston,  $0,050,000;  Newport, 
$1,875,000;  Portland,  Me.,  $1,500,000;  Narragansett  Bay,  $2,200,000;  and  the 
east  entrance  to  Long  Island  Sound,  11,460,000.  The  committee  also  favored  an 
appropriation  of  $2,500,000  for  torpedoes  and  of  $1,750,000  for  forgiugs,  car- 
riages, rapid-fire  guns,  and  pro.iectiles.      See  Machine  Gun:  Ordnance. 

COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY,  U.  S.,  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, charged  with  the  survey  of  the  coast  lines  of  the  United  States  and  of 
rivers  to  the  head  of  ship  navigation;  deep-sea  soundings;  magnetic  observations 
and  gravity  research ;  determination  of  heights  b.v  geodetic  leveling  and  of 
geographical  positions  by  lines  of  transcontinental  triangulation ;  and  coast  and 
harbor  charting.  It  issues  numerous  bulletins,  charts,  and  other  aids  to  naviga- 
tion. The  principal  officers  in  1896  were:  Superintendent,  "W.  W.  Duffield; 
hydrographic  insjiector,  Lieut.  Commander  J.  F.  Moser,  U.  S.  N.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  the  recent  operations  of  the  Survey  was  the  examination  of  the 
boundar.v  line  of  Alaska.      See  Alaska  :  Boundary  Lines. 

COBBE,  Frances  Power,  author  and  philanthropist,  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, Dec.  4,  1822.  In  recent  years  she  has  applied  herself  chiefly  to  the  protec- 
tion of  animals  from  vivisection  in  the  interest  of  biological  science.  She  pub- 
lished a  Life  of  Frances  Power  Cohbe  (London  and  New  York,  1894),  and  was  living 
in  retirement  in  "Wales  in  1898. 

COCKERILL,  John  A.,  journalist,  was  born  in  Dayton,  O.,  in  December,  1845, 
died  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  Ai)ril  10,  1896.  He  entered  journalism  at  an  early  age; 
became  managing  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  in  1872;  correspondent  with 
the  Turkish  army  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877;  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  World  in  1883-91 ;  established  the  llorninf/  Aclceiiiser  in  New  York  in 
1891 ;  and  was  a  special  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  during  the  Chino- 
Japanese  war  1894-95,  subsequently  visiting  Formosa  and  Korea.  In  January, 
1896,  on  leaving  Japan  he  was  personally  presented  by  the  emperor  with  the 
decoration  of  the  Third  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure,  a  distinction  seldom  con- 
ferred on  foreigners. 

COFFEE.  The  following  table  shows  the  quantify  (in  lbs.)  and  value  of  the 
coffee  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1894  and  1895,  and  the  exporting 
countries : 


Countries. 

1894. 

1895. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

8,302,381 

7,086,003 

7,035,4.37 

6,708,500 

675,689 

51,5.32,300 

82,632,692 

11,647,175 

431,224,016 

37,612,581 

15,899,237 

1,093,060 

602,723 

3,601,248 

$1,578,423 

1,284,207 

1,316,726 

1,334,366 

115,595 

7,946,919 

6,991,917 

1,831,162 

63,109,774 

6,106,643 

2,974.265 

194,097 

117,105 

709,695 

4,205,826 

1,870,717 

2,739,813 

4,033,274 

555,590 

52,320,272 

86,961,939 

18,5.38,745 

426,559,035 

73,484,884 

16,166,002 

2,228,255 

84.616 

2,625,351 

$716,161 

287,865 

460,802 

813,504 

88,678 

8,056,920 

6,221.623 

2,805,631 

60,767,371 

12.240,630 

8,049,7.33 

4,34,002 

6,892 

564,668 

Other  Europe. 

West  Indies 

Brazil 

Other  South  America 

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica 

Total 

605,152,991 

$93,510,894 

&12,318,319 

$96,518,370 
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COFFIN,  Chakles  Carletox,  author,  was  born  in  Boscowen,  N.  H.,  July  2G, 
1823;  died  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  March  2,  189G.  He  and  his  wife  celebrated  their 
fioldeu  wedding  on  Feb.  18,  1896.  His  last  publications  were  Dau  uf  MiUhrndk 
(Boston,  1894)  and  Dauqhterx  of  the  licviAution  and  Tlinr  ,S'')-f!Vr.-,-— (17C9-177G) 
(1895). 

COHOES,  city,  Albany  county,  N.Y.  ;  population  (1890)  22,509.  In  1891  the 
assessed  valuations  were:  Real,  j:l(l,:i3r),925 ;  jiersonal,  $783,000— total,  811,118,- 
925;  city  tax  rate  $13.20  per  $1,000;  State  and  county  tax  $5.70.  The  total  dcl.t, 
Feb.  1,  1895,  was  $329,000,  includinir  $219,000  in  water  bonds,  $30,000  in  city 
hall  bonds,  and  $15,000  in  city  hosjiital  bonds.  In  1895  the  city  had  a  national 
bank  (capital,  $250,000),  a  State  bank  (capital  $100,000),  and  3  daily  news- 
liapers. 

COIMBRA,  University  of,  Coiiubra,  Portufj:al,  founded  in  1890.  It  included 
in  1892  deiiartiueuts  of  theoloijy  with  49  students,  law  with  496,  medicine  with 
124,  nuitbeiuatics  with  165,  and  philosophy  with  332. 

COINAGE.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  the  coinage  at  the 
United  States  mints  aggregated  59,611,112  pieces,  valued  at  $53,715,550.  There 
were  4,035,205  gold  pieces,  value  $43,933,475;  3,965,011  silver  dollars;  16,532,- 
594  i)ieces  of  subsidiary  silver  coins,  value  $5,113,470  (including  $2,501,052.50 
in  half-dollars  and  $10,005.75  in  ([uarter-dollars,  issued  as  souvenirs  of  the 
"World's  Columbian  Exposition);  and  35,087,302  minor  coins,  value  $712,594. 
The  coinage  of  the  world  in  1894  was:  Gold  i)ieces,  $225,605,551;  silver,  $106,- 
945,740;  of  wliich  the  share  of  the  United  States  was,  gold  $79,546,160,  silver 
$9,200,351;  Great  Britain,  gold  $27,633,807,  silver  $4,002,657;  France,  gold, 
$1,897,395,  silver  $772,000;  Germany,  gold  $37,433,154,  silver  $1,067,945; 
Austria-Hungary,  gold  $40,395,456,  silver  $10,420,887 ;  Japan,  gold  $1,576,440, 
silver  $24,131,363;  Sweden,  gold  $165,239,  silver  $46,443;  Switzerland,  gold 
$465,516,  silver  $579,000;  Turkey,  gold  $84,403,  silver,  $450,018;  Mexico,  gold 
$554,107,  silver,  $29,481,033;  and  Bulgaria,  gold,  $579,097,  silver  $2,316,224. 
Australasia  coined  gold  only,  $35,203,648  ;  and  the  Central  and  South  American  re- 
l)ublics  silver  only.  During  the  calendar  year  189(!,  the  United  States  mints  coined 
82,155,()55  pieces,  valued  at  $70, 975, (577. 98.  Of  these,  2,630,351  pieces,  valued  at 
$47,053,0()0,  were  gold;  19)876,762  pieces  were  silver  dollars;  11,748,329  i)ieces, 
valued  at  $3,213,137.05,  were  subsidiary  silver  coin  ;  and  47,900,213  pieces,  valued 
«t  $832,718.93,  were  minor  coin.  The  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  iised  were, 
gold,  2,276,192  fine  ounces;  silver,  17,858,594  fine  ounces.  Besides  the  coinage, 
there  were  manufactured  at  the  various  United  States  plants  fine,  mint,  standard, 
and  imjiorted  l)ars  of  gold  to  the  value  of  $(!5,229,767.64,  and  fine,  mint,  and  im- 
ported bars  of  silver  to  the  value  of  $(),587,719.19.  Coinage  mints  were  operated 
in  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Carson,  and  New  Orleans,  and  assay  offices  at 
New  York,  Denver,  Boise,  Helena,  Charlotte,  and  St.  Louis.  A  special  report 
■on  the  coinage  of  standard  silvtn'  dollars,  March  1,  1898,  showed,  total  coinage 
from  Aug.  13,  1890,  to  Nov.  1,  1892,  3(), 087, 285  i)ieces,  giving  a  seigniorage  of 
$6,'.  77,098;  and  from  Nov.  1,  1893,  after  the  repeal  of  the  silver-purchase  clause 
of  the  act  of  1890,  to  Feb.  1,  1898,  37,735,572  pieces,  giving  a  seigniorage  of 
$11,812,655.     See  BiMET.\LLisM :  Gold:  Mineral  Productions:  Money. 

COKE.  The  production  of  coke  in  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  .vear 
1894  was  9,19(),244  short  tons,  a  decrease  of  281,336  from  the  output  of  1893. 
The  following  table  gives  the  material  details  of  the  industry  : 
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States,  etc. 

Plants. 

Ovens 
buUt. 

Ovens 
building. 

Coal 
used. 

Coke 
product. 

Value  of 
product. 

23 

8 
1 

1 

1 
C 
6 
3 

: 

8 
101 

11 
1 

2 
3 

78 
1 
1 

5,551 

1,154 

338 

24 

94 

80 

61 

293 

10 

163 

50 

363 

25,8^4 

1,860 

83 

T36 

84 

7,858 

120 

24 

50 
250 

1,574,245 

542,429 

166,523 

3,800 

13  480 

7,274 

13,288 

66,418 

3,448 

23,500 

13,018 

55,324 

9,059,118 

516,802 

923,817 
317,817 
93,029 
2,200 
6,551 
3,051 

8,4:i9 

29,748 

2,8.50 

10,000 

6.529 

32.640 

6,063,777 

298,646 

16,056 

180,091 

5.245 

1,193,933 

4,850 

4,358 

51,871,348 

903,970 

116,886 

4,400 

13,102 

10,69S 

15,660 

51,506 

3,563 

110,000 

88,213 

90,876 

6,585.489 

480,124 

Georgia 

Indian  Territory.... 

KpTitiipirv 

„        Mpjcifo 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

118 

Utah 

100 

880,.5»4 

8,563 

1,976,188 

6,343 

8,685 

295,747 
18,249 
1,639,687 
19.465 
15,838 

West  Virginia 

60 

Wvnmine' 

859 
1 

44,760 
18 

578 
13 

14,.337,987 

9  179,744 
16,500 

818,273,669 

360 

44,772 

591 

9,196,244 

1 

i 

In  the  above  table  the  quantities  of  coal  and  coke  are  given  in  short  tons ;  the 
amount  of  coal  used  and  production  and  value  of  coke  in  Utah  are  included  in 
the  statement  for  Colorado ;  and  the  number  of  ovens  built  in  Colorado  includes 
36  gas  retorts.  The  value  of  the  coal  used  was  $9,430,661.  During  the  year  the 
equivalent  of  32,566  short  tons  of  coke,  valued  at  $70,359,  was  imported  into  the 
United  States. 

COLBY  UNIVERSITY,  Waterville,  Me.,  founded  in  1820;  Baptist,  co-educa- 
tional. Productive  funds  reported  in  1895,  $495,521 ;  volumes  in  library,  31,000. 
Instructors  15;  students  260;  graduates  since  organization  1,087;  president, 
Eev.  Nathaniel  Butler,  d.d.  ^ 

COLEEIDGE,  John  Duke,  1st  Baron  Coleridge,  lord  chief-justice  of  England, 
was  born  in  Ottery  St.  Mary,  England,  in  1821;  died  in  London,  England, 
June  14,  1894. 

COLGATE  UNIVERSITY,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  organized  in  1820;  Baptist; 
having  in  1895-96  college  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  a.b.  ,  ph.b.,  and  b.s.  ; 
volumes  in  library,  23,000;  productive  funds,  $1,693,405;  64  scholarships,  of 
from  $30  to  $90  a  year  are  granted  to  deserving  students.  Instructors  in  1895-96, 
34;    students,    310;  graduates  living,    1,260;  president,  George   William  Smith, 

A.B. ,    LI..  IS. 

COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  founded  as  the  Free  Academy 
in  1848 ;  received  the  jiresent  name  b.v  act  of  legislature  in  1866 ;  non-sectarian. 
In  1896  it  included  college  courses  for  the  degrees  of  b.a.  and  b.s.,  and  classical, 
scientific,  and  mechanical  subfreshman  classes.  The  instruction  is  free ;  and 
since  1857  there  has  been  a  fund  maintained  by  contributions  of  the  alumni  from 
which  loans  without  interest  are  made  for  the  help  of  deserving  students.  Pro- 
ductive funds,  $42,550 ;  volumes  in  library,  29,342.  The  legislature  having  pro- 
vided for  the  removal  of  the  college  to  a  better  site,  the  special  committee  in 
charge  chose  in  July,  1895,  a  site  covering  two  city  blocks  bouiuled  by  Amster- 
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dam  ami  Convent  Avenues,  and  188tli  and  140tli  Streets.  The  cost  of  the  lots  was 
limited  by  the  lej;islature  to  $(JOU,000,  and  an  appropriation  of  ?500,000  for 
buildings  was  expected.  The  ordinary  legislative  appropriation  for  the  expenses 
of  the  college  is  $150,000.  Instructors  in  1895-9G,  50;  students,  1,G95;  gradu- 
ates since  organization,  l,7(iO;  president,  Alexander  Stewart  Webb,  ll.d. 

COLLYER,  Robert,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Keighle.v,  England,  Dec.  8,  1823; 
became  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  in  New  York  in  1880.  He  resigned 
his  pastorate  in  1895;  but  consented  to  stay  if  he  might  have  a  colleague ;  and 
Dec.  18,  1895,  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  d.d.,  of  Boston,  was  called,  and  in  January, 
189(),  V)(!came  associate  pastor. 

COLOGNE,  fortified  city,  capital  of  the  province  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  Clermany; 
esjiecially  noted  for  its  maguifii^eiit  cathedral;  population  (1890)  281,081.  In 
the  half-year  ending  Sept.  30,  1895,  the  exports  declared  here  for  the  United 
States  aggregated  in  value  $1,231,254.12,  principally  mineral  waters  ($288,502) ; 
drugs,  dyes,  chemicals,  etc.  ($185,178);  wine,  brandy,  beer,  and  liquor  ($130,204); 
silk  goods  ($110,145);  leather  and  leather  goods  ($108,005);  and  china,  glass, 
jiorcelaiu,  stone,  and  earthenware  ($79,5()G). 

COLOMBIA,  a  republic  of  South  America;  comprising  9  departments  under 
governors,  formerly  States  with  presidents;  capital,  Bogota;  in'esident  1895-90, 
M.  A.  Caro ;  resigned  September,  1890,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  vice-president, 
Aiit(mio  Eoldau. 

Government. — The  chief  executive  is  a  president  elected  for  G  years.  Congress 
comprises  a  senate  of  27  members  and  a  house  of  re^iresentatives  of  GO  members, 
elected  for  4  years.  Dr.  Rafael  Nunez,  elected  president  for  the  fourth  time  in 
1892,  died  Sept  18,  1894,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  vice-president,  Caro.  On 
Dec.  13,  1895,  the  president  named  the  following  to  be  governors  of  the  States 
for  the  ensuing  term:  Antioiiuia,  Gen.  Jose  M.  Dominguez;  Bolivar,  Eduardo  B. 
Genebin ;  Boyaca,  Gen.  Juan  N.  Valderrama ;  Cauca,  Gen.  Jose  A.  Pinto ; 
Cundinamarca,  Gen.  Prospero  Piiizon;  Magdalena,  Dr.  Francisco  Escobar; 
Panama,  Don  Ricardo  Arango;  Santander,  Dr.  Antonio  Eoldau;  and  Tolima, 
Gen.  Manuel  Casabanca. 

Finnncca. — The  estimated  revenue  in  1895-96  was  $21,384,000;  expenditure 
$27,381,240;  and  foreign  debt  $15,940,800.  The  domestic  debt  is  large  and 
cannot  be  definitely  stated.  There  is  an  accumulation  of  several  years'  interest 
on  the  foreign  debt,  and  ofl&cial  returns  placed  the  cost  of  the  rebellion  in  1895 
at  $15,000,000. 

Commerce. — In  1895  the  value  of  the  imports  was  reported  at  $11,178,000 ; 
exports,  $14,580,000;  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  189G,  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $3,382,588,  and  the  exports  thereto 
$4,970,092,  and  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  these  amounts  were  $3,807,- 
012  and  $4,730,537  respectively.  The  principal  im])orts  were  food  articles  and 
textiles ;  exports,  coffee,  cocoa,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  hides,  and  skins,  and  silver 
ore. 

Natural  Resources. — Gold  is  found  in  all  the  departments;  silver  in  many, 
especiall.v  in  Tolima  and  Cauca;  iron  near  Bogota;  salt  at  Zipaguira,  where  it  is 
worked  as  a  government  monopoly ;  emeralds  along  the  Minero  River ;  and 
copper,  lead,  platinum,  cinnabar,  manganese,  coal,  and  jictroleum  in  scattered 
sections.  In  1891  duties  were  paid  on  4,901  mines,  nearly  all  gold,  of  which 
3,398  (all  gold)  were  in  Antio'iuia.  794  in  Tolima,  and  571  in  Cauca.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1895,  it  was  reported  that  John  B.  Dorrity,  of  I'liiladcljihia,  had  discovered  a 
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new  placer  gold  region  in  tbe  district  of  San  Martin  de  Loba,  a  short  distance 
east  of  tbe  Magdalena  River,  and  about  300  miles  from  tbe  city  of  Barramiuilla. 
Tbe  region  is  a  neglected  plain  which  has  received  the  washing  of  disintegrated 
quartz  from  tbe  neighboring  hills  for  many  years,  and  was  said  to  bear  on  its 
surface  fabulous  wealth  in  virgin  gold. 

Education. — Primary  education  is  gratuitous,  but  not  compulsorj-.  In  189-t 
there  were  15  normal  schools  with  GOO  students;  1,817  primary  schools  with 
89,000  iiupils;  a  national  university  with  4  colleges  and  technical  schools  and 
about  1,600  students;  4  department  universities  with  1,083  students;  and  34 
public  institutions  for  secondary  instruction.  There  is  also  a  national  library 
and  museum. 

Rehdlion  of  1895. — A  rebellion,  which  assumed  definite  shape  immediately  after 
the  death  of  President  Nunez,  broke  out  in  the  departments  of  Santander,  Cauca, 
and  Cundinamarca,  in  January,  and  became  so  threatening  that  the  entire  coun- 
try was  placed  under  martial  law  and  the  national  troops  ordered  to  the  dis- 
affected departments  on  the  26th.  The  departments  of  Tolima  and  Boyaca  sub- 
sequently joined  the  revolt,  but  those  of  Bolivar,  Antioquia,  Magdalena,  and 
Panama  remained  faithful  to  the  government.  In  Cauca  the  rebels  were  defeated 
by  the  national  troops  at  Pradera.  The  government  officially  announced  the  defeat 
of  the  rebellion  April  10,  but  in  July  a  new  one  was  reported  in  the  departments 
of  Boyaca  and  Santander  and  in  the  federal  district  of  Bogota.  A  large  force  of 
national  troops  was  mobilized  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  ostensibly  to  preserve 
neutrality  on  the  Ecuador  boundary.  On  Sept.  24  some  troops  from  Cauca  sent 
to  Panama  to  replace  others  mutinied,  and  fired  on  other  troops  sent  to  force 
them  into  submission ;  but  were  speedily  subdued.  The  government  raised  the 
state  of  siege,  excepting  in  Bogota  and  the  province  of  Cucuta,  and  granted 
amnesty  to  all  engaged  in  the  last  revolution  on  Nov.  10.  It  also  decreed  that 
the  tax  on  coffee,  levied  to  pay  war  expenses,  should  remain  in  force.  In  Novem- 
ber the  government  declared  that  it  possessed  data  relating  to  a  general  revolt  to 
occur  in  all  the  departments  on  Dec.  20 ;  in  January,  1896,  troops  were  sent  from 
Bogota  to  the  coast  to  prevent  the  landing  of  arms  and  ammunition,  said  to 
have  been  sent  from  New  York  to  the  revolutionists ;  and  on  January  19,  martial 
law  was  proclaimed  in  tbe  province  of  Barranquilla. 

Minidfr  Jenner. — Toward  the  close  of  1895,  it  was  thought  that  the  government 
would  be  compelled  by  ])opular  demand  to  ask  of  Great  Britain  tbe  recall  of 
George  Jenner,  British  minister  at  Bogota,  because  of  his  connection  with  an 
English  firm  which  had  filed  a  claim  against  the  Colombian  government  that  was 
held  to  be  unjust. 

Arbitration. — In  November,  1895,  tbe  government  made  an  agreement  with  the 
governments  of  Ecuador  and  Peru  that  tbe  delimitation  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
three  republics  should  be  submitted  to  tbe  iiueen  regent  of  Spain  for  arbitration. 

Population.— In  1881,  by  official  estimate,  3,878,000;  1892,  4,200,000;  com- 
mercial towns  with  population  (1886),  Barranquilla,  20,000;  Cartagena,  20,000; 
Medellin,  40,000;  Bucaramanga,  20,000;  and  Cucuta,  10,000. 

COLORADO,  one  of  tbe  United  States  of  North  America;  admitted  to  the 
Union  Aug.  1,  1876;  counties,  56;  capital,  Denver. 

Slate  Olfiffrs,  1897-99. — Governor  (elected  for  2  years,  salary  $5,000  per  annum), 
Alva  Adams ;  lieutenant-governor,  Jared  L.  Brush ;  secretary  of  state,  Charles  H. 
S.  "Whii)ple ;  treasurer,  George  "W.  Kephart ;  auditor,  John  "\V.  Lowell ;  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  Grace  E.  Pattou ;  attorney-general,  Byron  L.  Carr; 
adjutant-general,  C.  L.  Moses;  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  John  Campbell; 
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associate  justices,  Luther  M.  Goddard  and  "William  H.  Clabbert,  Democrat;  clerk, 
James  A.  Miller — all  Republicans  excepting  Adams,  WLii)i)le,  Patton,  Goddard, 
and  Gabbert. 

Lcgislaliav,  1897.— Republicans,  senate  IG,  house  11;  joint  ballot  27;  Populists, 
senate  11,  bouse  H-i,  joint  ballot  47 ;  Democrats,  senate  4,  house  20,  joint  ballot 
24;  Silver,  senate  1,  house  1,  joint  ballot  2. 

Eleclions. — In  the  elections  1894,  in  which  women  freely  exercised  the  fran- 
chise, the  Republican  State  ticket  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  about  20,000. 
Two  districts  voted  for  representatives  in  Congress,  and  of  a  total  vote  of  177,931, 
the  Republican  candidates  received  a  combined  vote  of  89,479;  the  Poi)uIist 
candidates,  82,111;  the  Prohibitionist  candidates,  4,494;  and  the  Democratic 
candidates,  1,847.  For  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Republican  candidate 
(John  C'ami)bell)  received  90,845  votes;  the  Populist  candidate,  7(),487;  and  the 
Democratic  candidate,  9,();34.  Two  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution  were 
defeated.  It  was  estimated  that  more  than  half  of  the  votes  cast  in  Denver  w-ere 
by  women.  In  the  State  elections  in  189(5  there  were  183,2;)0  votes  cast  for  gov- 
ernor, of  which  the  Democratic  and  Silver  Republican  candidate  (Adams)  received 
87,45G;  the  Republican  (Allen),  24,111;  and  the  Populist  (Bailey),  71,G83; 
Adams'  pluralit.v,  15,773.  The  elections  for  Congress  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
the  Democratic  and  Free  Silver  Fusion  candidates  in  both  districts.  In  the 
I)residential  election  the  Democratic-Populist  candidate  received  1G1,2()9  votes, 
and  the  Republican,  2G,279.  An  election  for  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1897 
resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Democratic-Populist  Fusion  ticket  (Gabbert)  by  a 
plurality  of  4,941  over  the  Republican  ticket. 

Farm  P/-o(/«rf.s.— Reported  Dec.  31,  1895:  Corn,  3,G90,976  bush.,  from  178,- 
308  acres,  value  $1,513,300;  wheat,  2,808,250  bush.,  from  119,500  acres,  value 
S1,572,G20;  oats,  3,389,252  bush.,  from  98,812  acres,  value  $948,991;  rye, 
49,141  bush.,  from  3,389  acres,  value  $23,588;  potatoes,  3,491,820  bush.,  from 
36,750  acres,  value  $1,152,301;  and  hay,  1,9G1,187  tons  from  810,408  acres,  value 
$11,512,108. 

Farm  Animaln. — Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  Horses,  159, 70G,  value  $3,204,212; 
mules,  8,888,  value  $380,454;  cows,  82,374,  value  $2,150,785;  cattle,  92G,5G0, 
value  $1S,G44,5G9;  sheep,  1,411,382,  value  $2,486,290;  and  hogs,  22,716,  value 
$103,131; 

Mineral  Products. — Since  the  repeal  of  the  silver-purchase  clause  of  the  Sher- 
man act,  Colorado,  while  I'etaining  first  rank  as  a  producer  of  silver,  has  de- 
veloped remiU'kable  resources  in  gold.  In  1894  the  State  gained  second  rank  as 
a  producer  of  gold,  and  in  1895,  with  an  output  larger  than  that  of  California, 
gained  first  place.  The  ijroduction  of  the  most  jirecious  metals  in  1894  was: 
Gold,  459,152  fine  oz.,  valued  at  $9,491,514;  silver,  23,281,400  tine  oz.  of  a  coin- 
ing value  of  $30,101,293.  The  increased  output  of  gold  in  1895  was  due  to 
developments  at  Creede  and  Cripple  ("reek,  and  an  increased  activity  in  Lead- 
ville.  The  Cripple  Creek  district  alone  had  an  output  of  $3,080,000  in  1894  and 
of  $8,750,000  in  1895.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State,  the  gold 
output  in  1895  exceeded  in  value  that  of  silver.  The  total  mineral  outi)ut  of  the 
year  was  reported  at  Denver  at,  gold,  $17,340,495;  silver,  $14,259,049;  lead, 
$2,955,114;  copper,  $877,492— total,  $35,432,150,  an  increase  of  $5,438,860  over 
that  of  1894.  During  1894,  the  output  of  iron  ore  was  111,000  long  tons  of  red 
hematite,  92,249  of  brown  liematite,  46,250  of  magnetite  aiul  700  of  carbonate — ■ 
total,  250,199  long  tons.  The  State  ranked  9th  in  the  production  of  ores,  (ith  in 
brown  hematite  and  red  hematite,  5th  in  carbonate,  and  4th  in  magnetite;  and 
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bad  ,1  pig  iron  production  of  73,669  long  tons.  Coal  showed  a  decrease  from 
1893  of  1,270,980  tons  and  in  value  $1,588,262,  tbe  output  being  2,831,i09  short 
tons,  value  $3,516,340.  Of  the  whole  product  2,181,l-t8  tons  were  loaded  at  tbe 
mines  for  sbijimeut,  and  48,125  tons  were  made  into  coke.  Lead,  in  which  the 
State  ranked  first,  j-ielded  tbe  silver-lead  smelters  and  refiners  50,613  short  tons, 
and  manganiferous  iron  ores,  used  chiefly  at  Pueblo  for  tbe  manufacture  of 
spiegeleisen,  aggregated  in  product  7,022  long  tons,  value  $26,822.  Petroleum, 
with  an  output  of  515,746  bbls.,  value  $303,652,  showed  a  decrease  in  tbe  year 
of  78,644  bbls.,  and  in  value  $193,929.  Quarry  products  were:  Granite,  $49,302; 
sandstone,  $69,105,  a  decrease  from  $1,224,098  in  1890;  and  limestone,  $132,170, 
of  which  $72,680  was  used  for  fluxing.  Tbe  total  value  of  cla.v  products,  includ- 
ing common,  pressed,  tire,  and  paving  brick,  ornamental  brick  and  tile,  and  sewer 
pipe,  was  $478,077,  and  there  were  15,000  bbls.  of  Portland  cement  manufac- 
tured, valued  at  $37,500. 

Finances. — In  1896  tbe  assessed  valuations  aggregated  $206,598,561,  and  tbe 
tax  rate  was  $4  per  $1,000.  Tbe  total  debt,  including  capitol  building  bonds, 
$600,000,  casual  deficiency  bonds,  $100,000,  and  Cripple  Creek  insurrection 
bonds,  $70,500,  was  $3,157,509;  assets,  $865,197;  net  debt,  $2,293,312. 

Banks. — On  Oct.  5,  1897,  there  were  41  national  banks  in  operation,  with  a 
combined  capital  of  $5,232,000,  which  held  $1,274,000  in  United  States  bonds, 
an  excess  of  $316,000  over  tbe  amount  required.  These  banks  had  outstanding 
on  loans  and  discounts  an  aggregate  of  $18,494,476,  represented  by  demand 
paper  with  individual  or  firm  names,  $1,070,698;  tbe  same  secured  by  stocks, 
bonds,  and  other  personal  securities,  $1,057,470;  time  paper  with  two  or  more 
individual  or  firm  names,  $4,539,817;  time  paper  with  single  individual  or  firm 
name,  $4,337,477;  and  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds  and  other  personal 
securities,  $7,489,014.  The  outstanding  circulation  was  $1,353,603;  coin  and 
coin  certificates  held,  $4,476,384;  deposits,  $30,551,264;  reserve  held,  $13,879,- 
002;  required,  $4,582,689;  ratio  of  reserve,  45.43;  and  tbe  exchanges  at  the 
United  States  clearing  bouse  at  Denver  aggregated  $121,850,632,  a  decrease  of 
$6,983,872  from  those  of  the  preceding  year.  Tbe  State  banks,  July  1,  1897, 
numbered  32,  and  had  capital  $2,000,000;  deposits,  $4,854,955;  resources, 
$7,230,774;  and  surplus  and  profits,  $311,208. 

Internal  Revenue. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  collections 
of  internal  revenue  aggregated  $391,995.84,  from  the  following  sources:  Dis- 
tilled spirits,  $150,332.96;  tobacco,  $38,005.89;  fermented  liquors,  $201,278.65; 
oleomargarine,  $2,304;  and  miscellaneous,  $74.34.  There  were  232  single- 
account  cigar  factories,  which  had  an  output  of  12,438,602  cigars,  and  18  other 
tobacco  factories,  which  manufactured  31,375  lbs.  of  smoking  tobacco.  Two 
grain  distilleries  were  in  operation;  58,851  gals,  of  spirits  were  rectified  and 
.185,338  gals,  gauged;  and  208,858  bbls.  of  fennented  liquors  were  produced. 

Railroads. — The  single-track  mileage  Dec.  31,  1893,  was  4,488.22,  which  was 
increased  during  1894  to  4,553.57.  Tbe  capital  account  of  tbe  railroads,  1893, 
was:  Stock,  $116,272,093,  funded  debt,  $91,315,500,  total  investment,  $211,355,- 
006;  cost  of  roads  and  equipment,  $196,722,180;  net  earnings,  $4,301,259;  State 
assessment  for  taxation,  $33,043,749. 

Post-Offices. — Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  First-class  3;  second-class  10;  third- 
class  34  (presidential  47);  fourth-class  711;  money-order  oifices  218;  limited 
n)one,y-order  offices  22. 

J'ul)lwafii>ns. — Ilejiorted  May,  1895:  Daily  35;  semi-weekly  4;  weekly  209; 
semi-monthly  2;  monthly  25;  and  quarterly  1;  total  of  all  kinds  in  1897,  295. 
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C'hiirche><. — The  Eomau  Catholic  Church  is  the  strongest  denomiuation  in  the 
State,  and  is  followed  by  the  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Protestant 
Episcopal,  Congregational,  and  Discijiles  of  Christ.  At  the  Eighth  International 
Sunday  School  Convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-21!,  189G,  there  were 
rei>orted  for  Colorado,  485  evangelical  Sunday  schools,  4,699  officers  and  teachers, 
and  37,220  scholars,  total  members,  41,919. 

Schofjls. — In  the  school  year  1895-90  there  were  119,750  children  of  school  age 
in  the  State,  of  whom  94,68G  were  enrolled  in  the  iiublic  schools  and  (52,410  were 
in  average  dail.v  attendance;  2,921  teachers;  and  1,054  public  school  buildings. 
Public  school  property  was  valued  at  §5,859,477,  receipts  were  SI, 993,384;  ex- 
penditures, $2,384,183,  of  which  $1,319,921  was  for  teachers'  salaries.  There 
were  5  universities  and  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  with  204  professors  and  instruc- 
tors and  1,442  students  (male  905,  female  537)  in  all  departments;  volumes 
in  libraries,  45, 9G8 ;  value  of  scientific  apparatus  and  libraries,  §138,803;  value 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  $1,260,080;  i)roductive  funds,  $467,000;  and  income, 
1895-96,  $92,027. 

fjihrnruv. — In  1896  there  were  reported  34  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  300,990  bound  volumes  and  20,318  iiamjihlets. 

Pt/pnlalion. — In  1890,  412,198,  of  whom  245,247  were  males;  166,951  females; 
328,208  natives;  83,990  foreign-born;  404,468  whites;  and  7,730  colored  of  all 
races.  On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary  estimated  the 
population  at  517,000. 

COLORADO  COLLEGE,  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  incorporated  and  opened  in 
1874;  non-sectarian;  co-educati<mal ;  had  at  close  of  1897,  33  professors  and 
instructors;  329  students;  27,000  volumes  in  the  library ;  $499,950  invested  in 
grounds  and  buildings;  §47,000  in  scientific  apparatus  and  library ;  §328,000  in 
productive   funds;    $135,000    in    gifts;    $143,500    in    income;  president,   W.    F. 

SloCUUl,   LL.D. 

COLOEADO  SPRINGS,  city,  health  resort,  and  capital  of  El  Paso  county, 
Col.  ;  population  (1890)  11,140.  In  1896  it  had  an  assessed  valuation,  about 
one-third  actual  value,  of  §6,505,635;  and  in  1897  a  total  debt  of  §961,072  (includ- 
ing $760,000  in  water  bonds),  net  debt  $829,455;  2  national  banks  (capital 
$200,000),  a  State  bank;  a,  rapid  transit  company  operating  about  30  miles  of 
track,  including  that  of  an  electric  railway  extending  to  Manitou  and  Cheyenne 
Canon ;  and  2  dail.v,  a  semi-monthly,  and  8  weekly  periodicals.  The  Colorado 
Springs  School  District  had  an  assessed  valuation,  1894,  of  $6,144,370  and  a  total 
debt,   189  oof  $138,000. 

COLVMBLV,  city,  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  population  (1890)  10,559.  In  1896 
it  had  an  assessed  valuation  of  $3,058,076  and  a  total  debt  of  $158,900  in  funding 
and  imi)roveraent  bonds;  and  in  1897,  3  national  banks  (capital  $600,000),  and  2 
dail.v  and  4  weekl.v  newspapers. 

COLU^IBI.\,  city,  caiiitiil  of  Richland  count.v  and  of  the  State  of  South  Caro-  ' 
lina,  poi)uLatioii  (1890)  15,353;  (1894)  estimated  20,000.  In  1892  the  assessed 
valuations  were:  Real  §3,2.54,105,  jiersonal  §1,703,196— total,  §4,957.301.  There 
was  outstanding  of  the  city  debt  funded  in  1880  and  payable  in  1910,  $852,186, 
and  of  water  bonds,  secured  by  mortgage  on  plant  that  cost  $400,000,  i)ayable  in 
1921,  $75,000.  In  1897  there  were  2  national  banks  (capital  $200,000),  2  State 
banks  (capital  $176,800),  a  savings  bank  (capital  $30,000),  a  trolle.v  street  rail- 
■way  oiierating  10  miles  of  track,  and  3  dail.v  and  6  weekly  periodicals. 
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COLUjVIBIA  UNIYERSITY,  New  York  City,  founded  as  King's  College  in 
1754 ;  re-orgauized  after  national  independence  as  Columbia  College,  and  adopt- 
ing the  title  of  University  by  action  of  the  trustees  Feb.  3,  1896.  It  is  non- 
sectarian  ;  and  in  1807-98  included  under  the  university  council  8  departments, 
Tiz.  :  (1)  School  of  Arts,  known  as  Columbia  College,  granting  the  degrees  of 
B.A.,  B.S.,  and  B.L.,  and  of  m.a.,  for  continued  post-graduate  study.  (2)  School 
of  Mines,  with  4  years'  courses  in  mining  and  engineering,  civil  engineering, 
electrical  engineering,  metallurgy,  geology  and  palaeontology,  analytical  and 
applied  chemistr.v,  and  architecture ;  giving  degrees  in  these  departments,  and 
having  jiost-graduate  2  years'  course  in  sanitary  engineering;  university  courses 
of  an  additional  year  for  the  degrees  of  m.a.  and  ph.d.  ;  and  special  electives 
not  limited  iu  time.  (3)  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  with  4  .years'  course 
for  the  degree  of  m.d.  (4)  School  of  Law,  with  3  years'  course  for  the  degree  of 
LL.B.,  and  M.L.  for  a  fourth  year.  (5)  School  of  Political  Science.  (6)  School 
of  Philosophy.  (7)  Teai'hers'  College,  brought  into  alliance  in  1893.  (8) 
Barnard  College.  The  library  received  iu  the  year  1894-95  accessions  of  24,839 
volumes,  and  contained  iu  1896,  223,000  volumes,  and  65,000  pamphlets.  The 
corner  stone  of  the  new  library  building  was  laid  Dec.  7,  1895.  It  is  being 
erected  by  President  Low,  at  a  cost  of  §1,000,000,  as  a  memorial  to  his  father, 
and  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  buildings  on  the  new  site.  The  new  site 
is  on  Moruingside  Heights,  between  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  the  Boulevard,  ex- 
tending from  116th  to  120th  Street,  and  a  part  of  the  group  of  buildings  was 
occupied  in  1897.  In  December,  1895,  President  Low  said  that  the  site  and  new 
buildings  would  cost  $5,500,000  of  which  §4,000,000  had  been  secured.  Free  or 
reduced  tuition  is  granted  to  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  students  in  any 
department  except  medicine,  and  there  are  34  fellowships,  215  scholarships,  and 
a  number  of  prizes  awarded  to  deserving  students.  At  the  close  of  1897  there 
were  289  in-ofessors  and  instructors;  1,921  students;  240,000  volumes  in  the 
library;  $735,000  in  scientific  apparatus  and  library ;  $9,400,000  in  productive 
funds;  $275,052  in  gifts;  $726,786  in  income;  president,  Seth  Low,  ll.d. 

COLUMBIAX  UNIVERSITY,  T\'ashington,  D.  C,  Baptist,  co-educational; 
founded  1821;  had  at  close  of  1897,  225  professors  and  instructors;  1,013 
students;  12,000  volumes  in  the  library;  $900,000  invested  in  grounds  and 
buildings;  $50,000  in  scientific  apparatus;  $256,000  in  productive  funds  ;  income, 
$78,145;  president,  B.  L.  Whitman,  d.d. 

COLUMBUS,  city,  capital  of  Franklin  county  and  of  the  State  of  Ohio; 
population  (1890)  88,150.  In  1896  it  had  a  total  assessed  valuation,  about 
one-half  actual  value,  of  $62,130,350;  a  tax  rate  of  $27  per  $1,000;  and  in  1897 
a  total  bonded  debt  (including  balance  of  water  debt  $1,112,000)  of  $7,524,- 
200,  sinking  funds  $1,716,246,  net  debt  $5,807,954.  The  bonded  debt  also  in- 
cluded street  improvement  bonds  amounting  to  $2,696,700,  payable  by  special 
assessment.  In  1897  there  were  7  national  banks  (capital  $2,050,000),  6  savings 
banks  (capital  $384,500),  a  State  bank  (capital  $60,000),  and  4  private  banks; 
electric  street  railroads ;  and  6  daily,  20  weekly,  2  semi-monthly,  11  monthly, 
and  3  quarterly  periodicals. 

COLU;\[BUS,  city,  capital  of  Muscogee  county,  Ga.  ;  population  (1890),  17,- 
303;  (1897)  estimated  19,300.  In  1896  the  tax  valuations,  about  80  per  cent, 
actual  value,  were:  Real,  $7,047,755,  personal,  $5,000,000— total,  $12,047,755; 
and  city  and  school  tax  rate  was  $12.50  per  $1,000,  State  tax  $3.74,  county  tax 
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$4.5().  Tho  city  owned  real  estate  and  improvements  valued  at  S335,700.  On 
Jan.  1,  18'J7,  the  total  debt  was  $488,500,  all  incurred  for  redemi)tion  purjioses. 
There  are  5  cotton  mills  in  the  city,  having  a  combined  capital  of  $1,723,500  and 
operatiuy:  f)l,400  spindles,  2,274  looms  and  374  sets  of  cards;  3  national  banks 
(capital  $350,0(10)  1  State  bank  (cajiital  $150,000)  and  1  savings  bank  (capital 
$100,000) ;  a  combined  steam  and  trolley  railroad  operating  the  sti'eet-car  s.vstem, 
and  a  belt  jiassenger  and  freight  line  connecting  all  passenger  and  freight  depots; 
and  2  dail.y  and  5  weekly  periodicals. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The  following  table  shows  a 
summary  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  during  the  calendar  years 
18i)5,  IB'JO,  and  1897 : 


Groups. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

laPOKTS. 

Free  of  Duty: 

Articles  of  food  and  live  animals 

Articles.  iTiulf.  (mi-  domestic  industry... 
Artirl.'s  in.uiiii.H  nir,.,l- 

fIm    "    i'     V     ;.          ,       ..'.'.\'.\'.\'.'.\'.'.\\'.'.'.'. 

Articl.^'.i   v..|uhi  iry  use,  luxuries 

$132,992,389 
194,888,463 

29,199.386 
19, 10(5.475 
8.623.450 

$119,208,165 
146.939,508 

28.352,299 
20,057.6,57 
8,394,828 

$118,144,740 
208,248,201 

25,293.522 
20,942,277 
6,702,370 

S:M4,810,183 

$322,952,457 

$377,329,110 

Articles  of  food  and  live  animals 

Articles,  crude,  for  domestic  industry. . . 
Articles  inanufactured— 

$98,556..38C 
24,632,569 

73,283.600 
131,7.52.371 
88.6^8,401 

$416,853,827 

S231,.5.38.7r5 
219,.t31.032 

102.482,986 
150..SiJ8.840 
97.251,851 

$114,978,998 
16,833,228 

57,886.509 
100,381,308 
70,147,061 

$358,627,099 

$2»4',187,158 
162.172,788 

86.238.808 
120.438,965 
78,541,889 

$102,3)9,373 
32,555,794 

55.878,363 

97,893,805 

Articles  of  voluntary  use,  luxuries 

78.625,105 
$:365,802,2)0 

Free  and  Dutiable: 

Articles  of  food  and  live  animals 

Articles,  crude,  for  domestic  industry. . . 
Articles  manufactured— 

$220,494,113 

238,801,995 

81,171,1185 

118,8.35,882 

Articles  of  voluntary  use,  luxuries 

83.327,475 

$801,063,490 

$681,579,556 

$742,681,350 

Exports. 
Domestic: 

$.54.5.714.375 

201.1.52,771 
I«,82O,505 
3(),6«2,093 
6,232,2!M 
4,158,018 

$6ft4,95.5.3r2 
25.3.681. .'MI 
21.405.774 
38,281,50) 
6,594,463 
3,911,426 

$730,323,514 

279,618,898 

19,71)2,796 

40,834,8tU 

5,84'.),1M5 

8,645,001 

$607,740,010 

$988,880,080 

l,079.8ti;i,018 

Foreion: 

$8,474,579 
8,647,880 

$9,941,1,53 
9,066,008 

$8,810,180 

ll,(M0,a50 

$17,122,459 

$19,007,101 

$19,880,5.30 
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The  imports  and  exports  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  in   the   same   per- 
iods were  as  follows : 


Gold  and  Silver. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

S32..'-.:^  :■•■< 

,,,,,  -,.,  .,., 

^■■1   n-'ii   -,M-> 

104,i;"..             .-  ;■'                       .■  1 

1 

The  tonnage  movement  was  as  follows : 


Vessels. 

1895 

1896. 

1897. 

Entered— Sailing (tons) 

4,677,213 
15,484,923 

4,600,116 
15,487,783 

4,622,178 
17,756,032 

4,686,162 
18,028,773 

4,810,290 
19,596,336 

4,813,116 
19.702,738 

1 

An  analysis  of  the  official  rejiorts  yields  the  following  information  concerning 
the  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries,  individually 
and  by  geographical  groups,  taking  the  trade  in  merchandise  onl.v  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1897:  Europe,  imports  from,  $407,970,332;  exports  to,  $858,049,510; 
North  America,  imports,  $101,762,584;  exports,  $129,468,932;  South  America, 
imports,  $103,442,125;  exports,  $33,506,140;  Asia,  imports,  $93,896,750;  ex- 
ports, $40,663,159;  Oceanica,  imports,  $25,987,853;  exports,  $21,341,877;  and 
Africa,  imports,  $9,571,706;  exports,  $16,713,936.  The  largest  trade  was  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  imports,  $159,002,286;  exports,  $482,695,024.  Next  in 
order  of  values  were  Germany,  imports,  $98,062,278;  exports,  $136,277,886; 
Canada,  imports,  $39,348,106;  exports,  $73,728,616;  France,  imports,  $66,730,- 
631;  exports,  $73,665,199;  Netherlands,  imports,  $13,782,795;  exports,  $59,672,- 
319;  and  Belgium,  imports,  $13,910,545;  exports,  $41,769,322;  Italy,  imports, 
$20,165,602;  exi)orts,  $21,336,735;  and  Mexico,  imports,  $19,050,099;  exports, 
$21,061,152. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  WORLD.  The  following  table  shows  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  in  most  cases  in  merchandise  only,  in  the  years  nearest  to  date  for 
■which  reports  or  conservative  estimates  were  obtainable : 


Africa,  British  E 

Africa,  British  W 

Argentine  Republic 

Australia:  New  South  Wales 

New  Zealand 

Queensland . .  s. 

S.  Australia 

Tasmania 

Victoria 

W.  Australia 


1893. , 
1893. 
1894.. 
1894. 
1894. 
1894. 
1894.. 
1894. 
1894., 
1893. , 


Value.     Imports.       Exports. 


1,807 
2,051,355 
92,788,725 
15,801,941 
6,788,020 
4,337,400 
6,226,690 
980,000 
12,470,599 
1,494,438 
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Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Bennudas 

Bolivia,  avrr.  auuual  est 

Brazil 

Bu^xaria 

Canada 

Cape  Colony 

Chile 

Chiiia 

Colombia  , .  

Congo  Frea  State 

Corea 

Costa  Rica | .  8M 

Denmark 

Colonies 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

Fiji 

France,  Special  trade 


Year.   Value.     Imports.      Exports. 


1894. 


1803.. 
1894. . 
180H.. 


1893. 


1891. 


Colonies 
Germany.  Special  trade 

Colonies 

Greecj 

Guatemala 

Guiana,  British j  i893-4 

Haiti i893 

Hawaii I  i89S 

Honduras 

Hondura.s.  British.. 
India  and  dependem 

Italy 

Japan 

Siberia 

Mauritius 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Natal 

Netherlands 


Colonies . 


Newfoundland-Labrador.  . 

Nicaragua 

Niger  Coa-st  Protectorate. . 

Orange  Free  State 

Paraguay 

Persia 

Pe 


Portugal 

Colonies. 
Roumauia  . . . 

RUS! 


I89S. 
1893. 
IH91. 
1893. 
1893. 
1S93. 
18U3. 
1894., 
1893. 
1891. 
1893., 


1893. . 


Salvador 

Samoa 

San  Domingo 

Servia 

Siam 

South  African  Republic 

Spain 

Colonies 

Strailj*  Settlements 

Sweden-Norway '  1893-1 

Switzerland 1894 . . 

Turkey 1 1893 . . 

United  Kingdom 1894. . 

United  States 1807. . 

Uruguay    189S. . 

Venezuela 1894 . . 

West  Indies,  British 189.3. . 

Zanzibar 1893. . 


Pesos. 
H.taels, 
Pesos. 

£ 
Mex.  $ 
Pesos. 
Kron. 


Guild. 
S 
£ 


la.GOo.cHK) 

3,969,168 

ia3,4i4,9<0 

n,D81.000 

08,235,874 

162.102.911 

13,40  ;.a99 

550,000 

3.880.1.55 

5.S)3.4S7 

320.894.907 

3,531.139 

1.675,:!'in 

9,ll'.ll.4Hi 

,S,R54,rt0ii,i«"' 


7n9.SfM,00O 

nks.'.mi  1,000 

1M,069 

3,iV),000 

ll,0(JO.00O 

2  918,025 

;17,524.i)49 

H812,CKXI 

72,245,114 

128,104,528 

14,630,3:i2 

500.000 

1.698,11G 

9,619.064 

a35,lI5.9W 

3.410.818 

2.:M2,000 

l:i,in!l,412 


211,1 
4,131.1 


,i.'.,'.,637 

.Jifi.lKNI.OOO 

-.~-i'.:.:too 

11  -'  .'.»I0 

1   ■  '  ■",« 

l,(t(K.'«)u 

1, 920,710] 

3,0.30,000l 

805,660( 

3,34,200 

1,460,941 

95,482,687 

5!, 360, 000 

19,600,000 

144,000 

1,945,396 

16.:«5,S51 

l,si;-!  i^'i 


179.,-.^- 

'5;18-7U0 

880,389 

717,003 

362.000 

7,500,000 

1.300.000 

8,514,375 

3,939,000 

17,9:17.000 

47,000.000 

270.000 

68,250 

483,000 

]..395,245 

8,260,l»0 

5,371,701 

6ai,K24,976 

92.270,673 

160,148,960 

29,370.000 

*),480,000 

18,000.000 

408,5a5,718 

r43,031,;i-,0 

4,185,1,55 

3,00(1,000 

6,9,30,444 

1,146,759 


ti;i6 

3.iis,iK)0 

2,3o«,918 

2,43;3,000 

1.600.000 

312,000 

2,i:JS,117 

110,60,3,561 

44..324.000 

19.000,000 

150.000 

1.614,066 

48,845,371 

:  II' 1,051 


'.1117 


462,929 

988,485 

800,000 

1,505.000 


a.MO.OOO 
.5,190,831 
5,121,000 
15.444,000 
62,000,000 
1,080,000 
H326 
728,000 
1.8J0,9l» 
4,460,000 


626.631 ,032 

122,1(75,428 

144.7.57.394 

2,5,57.3.000 

26,9.35,800 

11.000.000 

274,160,?a8 

1,090,743,,5,t4 

5,761.90,3 

4,26,3,592 

6,984.405 

1,002,035 


The  Cfiuivaleuts  of  foreign  values  in  United  States  {rolcl  may  bo  olitained  by  tbe 
following  valuations  as  jiramulgated  by  the  secretarj' of  the  United  States  treasury 
Jan.  1,  1896:  .£^14.86;  rupee,  '23.1  cents;  florin,  39  cents;  peso,  91.2  cents- 
H.   tael,  80  cents;  Mexican  dollar,  52.8  cents;    kroner,  26,8  cents;  franc,    19. 3 
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-cents;    mark,    23.8   cents;    Ex,    $2.31;    guilder,    40.2  cents;  miireis,  $1.08 ;  and 
peseta,  19.3  cents. 

CONCORD,  cit.y,  capital  of  Merrimac  county  and  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; population  (1890)  17,004.  In  1896  it  had  an  assessed  valuation  of  $11,- 
228,515;  tax  rate  $23.20  per  $1,000;  and  tax  receipts  $260,589;  and  Jan.  1,  1897, 
the  total  indebtedness  over  available  assets  was  $930,590 ;  the  city  owned  property 
valued  at  $223,165;  and  the  water  iirecinct  owned  the  waterworks,  valued  at 
$848,304,  and  pa.viug  in  rates  more  than  sufficient  for  the  interest  on  outstanding 
bonds.  In  1897  there  were  3  national  banks  (capital  $500,000) ;  a  trolley  road 
extending  to  Penaeook  and  operating  12|  miles  of  track;  and  2  daily,  4  weekly, 
and  5  monthl.v  periodicals. 

CONGO   FREE  STATE.     See  Kongo  Free  State. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS,  a  religious  denomination  in  America,  and  in  Eng- 
land and  the  colonies.  The  year  book  for  the  United  States  for  1895,  giving 
the  "fifth-year"  statistics,  reported  churches  in  49  States  and  Territories,  5,342; 
of  which  4,417  rejiorted  church  buildings  valued  at  $43,436,243,  an  average  value 
of  $9,836;  parsonages,  2,032,  valued  at  $4,580,239;  invested  funds,  $3,881,750; 
debts,  $3,300,796.  The  ministers  numbered  5,287,  of  whom  3,592  reported 
salaries  aggregating  $4,041,727,  an  average  of  $1,125.  Church  members  were 
583,593;  members  added  in  1894,  62,946;  losses  by  death,  dismission  toother 
churches,  and  discipline,  37,047;  net  gain  in  the  year,  25,899;  Sunday  school 
members,  677,935;  members  of  young  people's  societies  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
204,085;  families,  405,821.  Home  expenses  of  4,579  churches  were  $7,035,307 ; 
benevolences  $2,190,111 ;  legacies  to  benevolent  causes,  $749,517;  Sunday  school 
benevolences  reported,  $132,341.  The  same  authority  for  1897  reported  a  total 
of  5,546  churches;  5,405  ministers;  615,195  members;  687,575  Sunday  school 
members;  3,892  societies  of  Christian  Endeavor,  with  242,346  members;  $2,129,- 
456  aggregate  contributions;  and  $6,871,128  home  expenditures,  by  4,758 
churches. 

The  triennial  National  Council  was  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  October,  1895; 
to  which  it  was  reported  that  in  three  years  651  new  churches  had  been  organized 
and  295  dropped  from  the  roll,  leaving  a  net  gain  of  356,  or  119  churches  per 
.year.  Of  this  gain  155  were  in  the  interior,  128  in  the  West,  and  73  in  the  East. 
During  30  .vears  the  denomination  had  increased  in  membership  122  per  cent., 
against  94  per  cent,  increase  of  population  in  the  whole  country.  The  Congre- 
gatioualists  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (there  more  often  called  Independents) 
are  united  in  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  organized  in  1831, 
and  meeting  aunuall.v  in  Ma.v  in  London.  The  semi-annual  meeting  in  Septem- 
ber-October, 1895,  was  held  at  Brighton,  Chairman  for  18'.)6,  Rev.  J.  Morlais 
Jones,  Lewisham.  According  to  re])orts  then  presented  there  were  51  county 
and  other  local  associations;  4,542  churches  and  branches,  affording  1,613,722 
sittings.  There  were  about  100  churches  and  i)reaching  stations  in  Scotland,  30 
in  Ireland,  and  10  in  the  Channel  Islands.  There  were  also  about  200  churches 
and  stations  in  Canada,  300  in  Australia,  and  25  in  New  Zealand.  The  ministers 
connected  with  the  Union  numbered  2,804,  of  whom  240  were  retired  because  of 
age  or  infirmity,  and  393  others  were  without  pastoral  charge.  The  contribu- 
tions reported  for  all  purposes  amounted  to  £1,000,000  during  the  year,  the 
largest  church  benevolence  Ijeing  that  of  the  London  Missionar.v  Society,  which 
expended  for  missions  in  Asia,  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  Pol.ynesia,  and  New 
Guinea,  £139,822,  besides  which  the  converts  at  the  different  mission  stations 
jaised  for  the  work  £30,966.     The  British  Congregationalists  maintained  in  1895, 
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12  colleges  for  the  training  of  ministers,  including  Mansfield  College,  established 
at  Oxford  in  1889,  besides  i  in  the  colonies,  with  about  500  theological  students 
and  10  in  heathen  lands,  with  300  native  students  for  the  ministry. 

All  International  Council  of  British  and  American  Congregationalists  met  in 
London  in  1890;  and  the  National  Council  in  S.vracuse  in  1895  api^ointed  a 
committee  to  arrange  for  an  International  Council  in  Boston,  Mass.  This  com- 
mittee in  January,  189(5,  instructed  the  secretary  of  the  National  Council  to  invite 
attendants  from  England  and  Australia  in  1S'.I8. 

CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  the  supreme  legislative  authority 
of  the  nation.  The  fifty-iifth  Congress  began  legally  March  i,  1897,  and  actu- 
ally, in  a  special  session,  March  15,  and  will  close  March  4,  1899.  The  following 
■was  the  membership  of  both  branches  at  the  opening  of  the  special  session : 


Silver  Democrat,  1;   doubtful,  1— 


ALABAMA.  IOWA.  MONTANA.  RHODE  ISLANT). 

John  T.  MorKan.  d.  "01  John  H.  Gear.  r.  '01  Lee  Jlantle.  r.  '99  Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  r.  '99 

Edmund  W.  Pettus,  D.  03  William  B.  .\llison,  r.  "OS  Thomas  H.  Carter,  R.  '01  G.  P.  Wetmore.  r.  "01 

ARKANSAS.  KANSAS.  NEBRASKA.  SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

James  H.  Berry,  d.  '01  Lucien  Baker,  r.  "01  William  V.  Allen,  p.  '99  Benj.  K.  Tillman,  d.  '01 

James  K.  Jones,  d.  '03  W.  O.  Harris,  p.  '03  John  M.  Thurston,  r.  "01  James  H.  Earle.  d.  '08 

CALIFORNLA.  SENTCCKY.  NEVADA.  SOUTH    DAKOTA. 

Stephen  M.  White,  D.  '99  WilUam  Lindsay,  d.  '01  Win.  M.  Stewart,  p.  '99  R.  F.  Pettii;re\v.  r.  '01 

George  C.  Perkins,  r.  '03  *A.  T.  Wood.  'iS  John  P  Jones,  p.  '03  James  H.  Kyle.  p.  03 

COLORADO.  LOriSl.^NA.  NEW   HAMPSHIRE.  TENNE.SSEE. 

Edward  O.  Woleolt.R.  '01  Donelson  Caffery.  d.  '01  Win.  E.  Chandler,  r.  '01  William  B.  Bate.  n.  '99 

Henry  -M.  Teller,  s.  R.  "0:)  Sam.  D.  MuEnery,  d.  "03  Jacob  H.  (JalUnger,  r.  '03  Ishain  G.  Harris,  d.  "01 

"coSNECTICrT.  MAINE.  NEW  JERSEY.  TEX.\S. 

Joseph  R.  Hawlev,  R.  '99  Eugene  Hale,  R.  '99  James  Smith.  Jr..  d.  '99  Roger  Q.  Mills,  D.  "99 

Orviile  H.  Piatt,  "r.  '03  WiUiam  P.  Frye.  r.  '01  William  J.  Sewell,  r.  '01  Horace  Chilton,  d.  '01 

DELAWARE.  MARYLAND.  NEW  YORK.  I'TAH. 

George  Gray,  D. '99  .-Vrthur  P.  Connan,  d.  "99  Edw.  Murphy,  Jr.,  D. '99  Frank  J.  Cannon,  s.  R. '99 

Richard  R.  Kenny,  s.D."01  Geo  L.  Wellington,  r.  "U3  Thomas  C.  PUitt.  r.  "03  Joseph  L.  Rawliiigs,  d."03 

FLORIDA.  MASSACHl'.SETTS.  NORTH    CAROLINA.  VERMONT. 

Samuel  Pa,sco.  d.  '99  Henrv  c.  Lodge,  r.  '99  Marion  Butler,  p.  '01  Redfield  Pnx-tor,  r.  '99 

»J.  U.  Henderson,  d.  '03  George  F.  Hoar.  r.  "01  Jeter  C.  Pritchard,  r.  "03  Justin  S.  5Iorrill,  r.  03 

GEORGIA.  MICHIGAN.  NORTH    DAKOTA.  VIRGINIA. 

Augustus  O.  Bacon,  d.  '01  Julius  C.  Burrows.  R.  '99  William  N.  Roach,  d.  '99  John  W.  Daniel,  d.  '99 

Alex.StephensClay,  d.'OS  James  McMillan,  r.   01  H.  C.  Hansbrough,  r.  '03  Thomas  S.  Slartin.  d.  '01 


NE.SOTA. 

Cusliman  K.  Davis,  r.  '99 
Knute  .Nelson,  r.   01 

MISSISSIPPI. 

James  Z,  George,  d.  "99 
Edw.  0  Walthall,  d.  "01 

MISSOl'RI 

_  _  _  Francis  >L  Cockrell,  D.99 

Chas.  W.  Fairbank,  R.  'OS    George^.  Vest.  d.   03 

WVOMIN&— Clarence  D.  Clark,  r.  '99  Francis  E.  Warren,  R.  '01 
•  Appointed  pending  election  by  legislature. 


IDAHO. 

George  L.  Shoup,  r.  '01 
Henry  Heltfeldt,  p.  '03 

ILLINOIS. 

Shelby  M.  CuUom,  r.  '01 
WilUam  E.  Mason,  r.  '03 

INDIANA. 

David  Turpii 


OHIO.  WASHINGTON. 

•Mark  A.  Hanna.  R.  "99  John  L.  Wilson,  r.  "99 

Joseph  B.  Foraker,  r.  "03  George  Turner,  p.  '03 

OREGON.  WEST    VIRGINIA. 

George  W.  McBride,  R.'Ol  Chas.  J.  Faulkner,  d.  '99 

•Henry  W.  Corbett,  R.03  Stephen  B.  Elkins,  R.  '01 

PENNSYLVANIA.  WISCONSIN. 

Matthew  S.  Quay,  r.  '99  John  L.  Mitchell,  d.  '99 

Boies  Penrose,  R.  '08  John  C.  Spooner,  r.  '03 


Republicans,  204;  Democrats,  122;  Fusion,  l.')-,  Populisis,  12;  Silver  Party,  3;  vacancy,  1— total, 
Speaker,  Thomas  B.  Reed,  Hep..  Maine. 

6  C.  A.  Barlow,  p.  H  W.  JI.  How.ird,  D, 

7  G.  H.  Castle,  P.  9  Parish  Carter  Tate,  d, 
COLORADO.                 10  W.  H.  Fleming,  d. 

1  John  F.  Shafroth,  a.       "   " 

2  John  C.  Bell.  p. 

CONNECTICI'T. 

1  E.  Stevens  Henry.  R. 

2  N'   D.  Sperry.  R. 


ALABAMA. 

1  George  W.  Taylor,  D. 

2  Jesse  F.  Stallings,  D. 

3  Henrj*  D.  Clayton,  D. 

4  T.  S.  Plowman,  d. 

5  Willis  Brewer.  D. 

6  John  H.  Bankhead,  D, 

7  Milford  W.  Howard.P. 

8  Joseph  Wheeler.  D. 

9  O.  W.  Underwood,  D. 

ARKANSAS. 

1  Philip  D.  McCullocb.D. 

2  John  S.  Little,  d. 

3  Thomas  C.  .McKae,  d. 

4  William  L.  Terry,  D. 

5  Hugh  .-\.  Dinsmore,  D. 

6  H.  S.  Brundridge,  d. 

CALIFORNIA^ 

1  John  .\.  Barliam,  R. 

2  Marion  De  Vries.  d. 

3  Samuel  G.  Hilborn,  B. 

4  James  O.  Maguire,  D. 

5  Eugene  F.  Loud,  R. 


3  Charles 

4  Ebenezer  J.  Hill,  R. 

DELAWARE. 

L.  Irving  Handy,  d. 

FLORIDA. 

1  S.  M-  Snarkmau,  d. 

2  H.  W.  Davis.  D. 

OEOIUilA. 

1  Rufus  E.  I..ester,  d. 

2  James  M.  (iriggs.  D. 
8  E    B.  Lewis,  D. 

4  \V.  C.  .\damson,  d. 

5  L.  F.  Livingston,  d. 

6  Charles  L.  Bartlett,  d. 

7  John  W.  Maddox,  D. 


11  W.  G.  Brantley,  d. 

IDAHO. 

James  Gunn.  d. 

ILLINOIS. 

1  James  R.  Mann,  R. 

2  William  Lorimer,  r. 

3  Hugh  R.  Belknap,  r. 

4  Daniel  W.  Mills,  R. 

Ti  George  E.  White,  r. 
(i  Edward  V.  Cooke,  R. 

7  George  E.  Foss,  R. 

8  .Mlwrt  J.  Hopkins,  R. 

9  Robert  R.  Hitt,  R. 

10  George  W.  Prince.  R. 

1 1  Walter  Reeves.  R. 

12  Joseph  G.  Cannon.  R. 

13  Vespa.sian  Warner,  R. 

14  Joseph  v.  Graff,  k. 

15  Benjamin  F.  Marsh,  r. 

16  W.  H,  Hinrichsen,  d. 


17  James  A.  Connolly,  R. 

18  Thomas  M.  Jett,  p. 

19  Andrew  J.  Hunter,  D. 

20  James  R.  Campbell,  d. 


21  Jehu  Baker, 

•22  George  W.  Smith,  r. 

INDIANA. 

1  Jas.  .-v.  Hemenwav,  i 

2  Robert  W.  Miers,  "d. 

3  W.  T.  Zenor.  d. 

4  Win.  S.  Holnraii,  d. 

5  (ieftrge  W.  Paris.  R. 
fi  Henry  U.  Johnson,  n 


■  Je 


Overstr 


el.  R. 


8  Charles  I 

9  Charles  B   Ijindls.  r. 

10  E.  I».  Crumitaeker,  r. 

11  George  \V.  Steele,  k. 

12  James  M.  Robinson,  f 

13  Lemuel  W.  Royse,  R. 

IOWA. 

1  Samuel  .M.  Clark,  R. 

2  (jeorge  M.  Curtis,  r. 


CONGRESS. 


3  David  B.  Henderson,R. 

4  Thomas  Updegraff,  R. 

5  Robert  G.  Cousins,  R. 

6  JohQ  F.  Lacv,  R. 

7  John  A.  T.  Hull,  E. 

8  Win.  P.  Hepburn,  r. 

9  Alva  L.  Hager,  R. 

10  Jon.  P.  Dolliver,  R. 

11  George  D.  Perkins,  r. 

KANSAS. 

At  Large. 
Jeremiah  D.  Botkin,  f. 

1  Case  Broderick,  r. 

2  M.  S.  Peters,  D. 

3  E.  R.  Ridgley,  p. 

4  Charles  Cui  tis,  r. 

5  W.  D.  Vincent,  p. 

6  N.  B.  McCormick,  p. 

7  Jerry  Simpson,  p. 

KENTUCKY. 

1  Chas.  K.  Wheeler,  d. 

2  John  D.  Clardy,  D. 

3  John  S.  Rhea.  D. 

4  David  H.  Smith,  D. 

5  Walter  Evans,  r. 

6  Albert  S.  Berry,  D. 

7  Evan  E.  Settle,  d. 

8  Georse  M.  Davison,  R. 

9  Samu^-1  J.  Pugh,  R. 

10  T.  Y.  Fitzpatriok.  D. 

11  David  G.  Colson,  R. 

U^UISIANA. 

1  Adolph  5leyer,  d. 

2  Robert  O.  Davey,  D. 

3  Robert  Broussard,  d. 

4  ffenrv  W.  Ogdeu,  d. 
3  S.  T.  Baird,  D. 

6  S-  M.  Robertson,  D. 

MAI.N'E. 

1  Thonns  B.  Reed,  R. 

2  Nelson  Diagley,  Jr.,  R. 

3  Seth  L.  Milliken,  r. 

4  Charles  A.  Boutelle,R. 

MARYLAND. 

1  Isaac  A.  Barber,  r. 

2  William  B.  Baker,  R. 

3  William  S.  Booze,  r. 

4  Wm.  W.  Mclntyre,  r. 

5  Sydney  E.  Mudd,  R. 

6  John  McDonald,  R. 

M-\SSAOHUSETTS. 

1  Ashl-n-  r.-  Wlil^'llt.  R. 

2  Fn'.l Thk  II   iiin.-tt,R. 

3  J. 


W; 

4  G,   \V     \\.-vn 

5  WiilMiii  S    Kii..: 

6  William   H    Men 

7  William  Iv  Hat  I- 

8  Saiiiii.-I   W.  M.-l 

9  John  F.  Fuz-er; 

10  S.  J.  Barrows,  r 

11  Chas.  F.  Sprai;u 

12  Wm.  C.  Loverin 

13  John  Simpkins. 

MICHIGAN. 

1  John  B.  Corliss, 

2  George  Spalding 


111,  a. 


Alli 


4  K    T.    I\a 


rt  ^\    TiiiM, 


Ho 


,  R. 


8  F.  D.  Briicker,  o. 

9  Roswell  P.  Bishop,  r'. 
10  Ros.seau  O.  Crump,  r. 
1!  William  S.  Mesick,  r. 
12  Carlos  D.  Sheldon,  r. 

MINNESOTA. 

1  James  A.  Tawney.  R. 

2  Jas.  T.  McCleary,  r. 

3  Joel  P.  Heatvvole,  R. 

CONGEESS,  Acts 
1893,  and  actually  at 
sessions;  and  ended 


4  F.  C.  Steveus,  R. 

5  Loren  Fletcher,  r. 

6  Page  Morris,  r. 

7  Frank  M.  Eddy,  R. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

1  John  M.  Allen,  d. 

2  W.  V.  SulUvan.  d. 

3  T.  C.  Catchings,  d. 

4  A.  F.  Fox,  D. 

5  John  S.  Williams,  d. 

6  C.  W.  F.  Lo 


Patrick  Henry,  d. 

MISSOURI. 

I  Vacancy. 

i  Robert  N.  Bodine,  d. 
i  Alex  M.  Dockery.  r. 
I  Charles  F.  Cochran,  d. 
)  Wm.  S.  Cowherd,  d. 
i  D.  A.  De  Armond,  d. 
'  James  A.  Coouey,  d. 
;  Richard  P.  Bland,  d. 
)  Champ  Clark,  d. 
)  Richard  Bartholdt,  r. 
.  Charles  F.  Joy,  r. 
!  Charles  E.  Pearce,  R. 
t  Edward  A.  Robb.  d. 
\  Wm.  D.  Vandiver,  d. 
.  M.  E.  Benton,  d. 


.  G,  Newlandy,  s. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Cyrus  A.  Sulloway,  R. 
:  Frank  G.  Clark,  R. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

1  H.  C.  Loudenslager,  r. 
!  John  J.  Gardner,  r. 
t  Benj.  F.  Howell,  r. 
[  Mahlon  Pitney,  r. 

>  James  F.  Stewart,  r. 

i  Richard  W.  Parker,  r. 
'  Thos.  McEwau,  Jr.,  r. 
!  Chas.  N.  Fowler,  r.    . 

NEW  YORK. 

Josei>h  M.  Belford,  r. 
!  Dennis  M.  Hurley,  r. 
;  Francis  H.  Wilson,  r. 
r  Israel  F.  Fischer,  r. 
.  Charles  G.  Bennett,  R. 

>  James  R.  Howe,  r. 

■  J.  H.  G.  Vehslage,  d. 
I  John  M,  AMitchell,  r. 
I  Thomas  J   Bradley,  d. 
I  Amos  J.  CummiQKS,  d. 


30  J.  W.  Wadsworth,  r. 

31  Henry  C.  Brewster,  r. 
33  R.  B.  Mahany,  r. 

33  D.  S.  Alexander,  r. 

34  Warren  B.  Hooker,  r. 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 

1  Harry  Skinner,  p. 

2  George  H.  White,  r. 

3  Frank  Thompson,  d. 

4  William  F.  Strowd,  p. 

5  W.  W.  Kitchin,  n. 

6  Charles  H.  Martio,  p. 

7  Sam.  J.  Pemberton,D. 

8  Romulus  Z.  Linney.  r. 

9  Richmond  Pearson,  r. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

1  Martin  N.  Johnson,  r. 

OHIO. 

1  William  B.  Shattuc,  r. 

2  Jacob  H.  Bromwell,  r. 

3  John  L.  Brenner,  f. 

4  Geo.  A.  31arshall,  f. 

5  David  Meekison,  f. 

6  Seth  W.  Brown,  r. 

7  Walter  L.  Weaver,  r. 

8  Archibald  Lybrand,  r. 

9  James  H.  Southard,  r. 

10  Lucien  J,  Fentou.  r. 

11  C.  H.  Grosvenor,  r. 

12  John  J.  Lentz,  d. 

13  James  A.  Norton,  d. 

14  Winfield  S  Kerr,  r. 

15  H.  C.  Van  Voorhis,  r. 

16  Lorenzo  Danford,  r. 
IT  John  A.  McDowell,  f. 

18  Robert  W.  Taylor,  r. 

19  S.  A.  Northwav,  R. 

20  Clifton  B.  Beach,  r. 
31  Theo.  E.  Burton,  r. 

OREGON. 

1  Thomas  H.  Tongue,  r. 

2  William  R.  EUis,  r. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

At  Litrge. 
G.  A.  Grow,  R. 
S.  A.  Davenport,  r. 

1  Henry  H.  Bingham,  R. 

2  Robert  Adams,  Jr..  r. 

3  William  McAleer,  d. 

4  James  R.  Young,  r. 

5  Alfred  C  Harmer,  r. 

6  Thn 


K    ^1-- 


M'llan,  D. 


■d,  R. 


LJeiij.  li.  Udell,  Jr 
1  John  H.  Ketcluuu,  r. 

A.  V.  B.  Cochran,  r. 
i  Geo.  N.  Southwick,  r. 

David  F.  Wilbur,  r. 

I  Lucien  L.  Littauer,  r. 

1  W.  T.  Foote,  Jr  ,  R. 


.I'lht 


ChiPtv-e 


.  R- 


.l.iiN.s  .J.  l;,|,ien,  r. 
i  Srrcni.  K.  I'avne,  r. 
I  Charles  W.  Gillet,  r 


7  Ir 


rij   1'    \\\ 


8  Wi 

9  Daiii.'l  I'.nn.-.ilr.Hil.D. 

10  Marn'.ii  Brosnis,  k. 

11  William  Oonnell,  r. 

12  M.  B.  WiUiams,  r. 

13  Charles  N,  Brumm,  r. 

14  M.  E.  Olmstead,  r. 

15  James  H.  Codding,  r. 
IG  Horace  B.  Packer,  r. 

17  Monroe  H.  Kulp,  r. 

18  T.  M.  Mahon,  r. 

19  George  J.  Benner.  d. 

20  Josian  D.  Hicks,  r. 

21  E.  E.  Bobbins,  r. 


;;t;  .). 


,  R. 


,  Mui  levant,  r. 
37  Charles  W.  Stone  r. 
28  William  C  Arnold,  r. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

1  Melville  Bull.  r. 

2  Adiu  B.  Caprou.  r. 

SOl'TH    CAROLINA. 

1  William  Elliott,  u. 

2  W.  Jasper  Talbert,  D. 


4  Stanyarne  Wilson,  d. 

5  Thomas  J.  Strait,  d. 

fJ  John  L.  McLaurin,  d. 
7  J.  William  Stokes,  d. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

At   Large. 
J.  E.  Kelly,  d. 
F.  Knowles,  p. 

TENNESSEE. 

1  W.  P.  Brownlow,  r. 

2  Henry  K.  Gibson,  r. 

3  John  A.  Moon,  d. 

4  Benton  McMilliu,  d. 

5  J.  D.  Richardson,  d. 

6  John  W.  Gaines,  d. 

7  Nicholas  N.  Cox,  d. 
H  T.  W.  Sims,  D. 

9  Rice  A.  Fierce,  d. 
10  E.  W.  Carmacb,  d. 

TEXAS. 

1  Thomas  H.  Ball,  d. 

2  S.  Bronson  Cooper,  d. 

3  R.  C.  DeGraffenreid,D. 

4  John  W.  Crawford,  d. 

5  Joseph  W.  Bailey,  d. 
b  R.  E.  Burke,  d. 

7  R.  L.  Henry,  d. 

8  S.  W.  T.  Lanham,  d. 

9  Joseph  D.  Sajers,  d. 

10  R.  B.  Hawley,  r. 

11  Rudolph  Kleberg,  D. 

12  J.  L.  Slayden,  d. 

13  John  H.  Stevens,  D. 

UTAH. 

William  H.  King,  d. 

VERMONT. 

1  H.  Henry  Powers,  r. 

2  William  W.  Grout,  r, 

VIRGINIA. 

1  William  A.  Junes,  d. 

2  William  A.  Young,  d. 

3  John  B.  Lamb,  n. 

4  Sydney  P.  Epes,  d. 

5  Claude  A.  Swanson,D. 
13  Peter  J.  Otey,  d. 

7  James  Hays,  d. 

8  J.  F.  Rixey,  d. 

9  James  A.  Walker,  r. 
10  Jacob  Yost,  R. 

WASHINGTON. 

At  Liirge. 


WEST    VIRGINIA, 

1   B.  B.  Dovener,  r. 
Alston  G.  Dayton,  r. 


WISCONSIN. 

1  Henry  A.  Cooper,  R. 

2  Edw.  Sauerhering.  r. 


10  John  J.  Jt-nUiM^,  R. 

WYOMING. 

Jolm  E.  Osborne,  d. 

ARIZONA. 

Marcus  A.  Smith,  d. 


3  Asbury  C.  Latimer,  d.    T.  Y.  Callahan,  p. 

OF.  The  lifty-third  Congress  began  legally  on  March  4, 
the  call  of  the  president  on  Aug.  7  ftjUowing;  had  three 
on  March  4,  1895.     Among  the  important  bills  that  were 
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adopted  were :  An  act  to  repeal  the  silver-purchase  clause  of  the  Slierman  act  of 
liS'JU;  an  act  ameudiuy  tbe  act  of  1892  restrictiuy:  CLiiicse  iiuiuigratiou  iu  the 
L'uited  States  by  extending:  the  time  tor  registration  six  months;  an  act  to  repeal 
the  Federal  election  laws;  an  act  to  give  ellect  to  the  award  of  the  Tribunal  of 
Arbitration  at  Paris  to  which  were  referred  (luestions  relating  to  the  jireservation 
of  fur  seals,  and  an  act  supplementary  thereto;  an  act  making  Labor  Day  a  legal 
holiday;  an  act  to  define  and  establish  the  units  of  electrical  measure;  an  act 
providing  for  the  admission  of  Utali  into  the  Union ;  an  act  to  reduce  taxation, 
to  provide  revenue,  etc.  (Wilson  tariff  bill;  see  Cr,KVEL.\ND,  Grover)  ;  acts  provnl- 
iug  for  the  dedication  of  the  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National  Park  and 
the  establishment  of  national  military  parks  at  the  battlefields  of  Gettysburg  and 
Shiloh;  an  act  to  suppress  lottery  traffic;  and  joint  resolutions  relating  to  the 
boundary  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  (see  Boi-xdary  Lines, 
Venezuela),  and  to  the  Mora  claim  against  Spain.  Among  the  measui'es  that 
failed  to  become  laws  were :  The  Bland  bill  for  the  coinage  of  the  seigniorage, 
which  was  jiassed  and  vetoed ;  bills  for  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico ;  a  bill  for  the  election  of  United  States  senators  by  direct 
popular  vote ;  and  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  had 
no  legal  authority  to  issue  and  sell  bonds.  The  aggregate  appropriations  of  this 
Congress  were : 


Aericulturol $6.527,37.S.06 

Army -4(5,845.  ■)'ja.77 

Diplonmtio  and  consular 3,l.'i8,.'i<7 .52 

District  of  Columbia 11,391.121.82 

Fortitlcations 4,*«,561 .50 

Indians 19.42a,.'J10.40 

Leeislative,  executive,  and  judicial 4:5,197,301.37 

Military  Academy 870.T91.r4 

Navy .'54,T4.'»,3rj.0S 

Pensions Sie.UlJ'f.l  10.00 

Post  office 17(i.7K-i,.'-.rt7.41 

Rivers  and  harbors 2:),l(i.">,t'95.00 

Sundry  civil t;9.3ru,Na)  95 

Deficiencies *;.0:lli,380.88 

Miscellaueous 875,0:^.92 

Total  ceneral  bills,  etc 775,090.51)9.37 

Permanent  annual  appropriations 214,148,036.^12 

Uraiul  tolal 8989,3:)9,205.09 


The  fifty-fourth  Congress  began  legally  on  March  4,  1895,  and  actuall.v  on  Dec. 
2  following,  and  ended  on  March  4,  1897.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  presented 
to  it  (Dec.  2)  the  following  estimates  of  appropriations  needed  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1897  : 


Legislative  establishment -. $a  8S0  581 

Executive 20,iav^a 

Judicial 923,920 

Foreign  intercourse i  .049.(68 

Military  establishment ai.,')2(i!iio8 

Naval 27„T8.s,'or5 

Indian  afTairs H  7,',t)  453 

Pensions I4i',:«m'.,570 

Public  works 28„574.028 

Postal  service 5,024^779 

Miscellaneous .30,'(MJ,5i(WI 

Permanent  annual  appropriations 1 19iu54.'iuo 

Total 8418,091,078 
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The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  aggregated  $410,435,- 
079  and  the  appropriations  amounted  to  $497,008,520.66  (iucludetl  in  total  of 
the  fifty-third  Congress).  Among  the  important  measures  adopted  were:  A  House 
bill  appropriating  $100,000  for  expenses  of  the  Venezuela  Boundary  Commission 
(Dec.  18);  an  act  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  true  divisional  line  between  the  republic  of  Venezuela  and  British 
Guiana  (Dec.  20);  an  act  to  remove  the  disabilities  of  the  ex-Confederate  officers 
who  had  formerly  been  in  the  service  of  the  government  (Dec.  24) ;  a  joint  reso- 
lution calling  on  the  Great  Powers  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  .\j-meniaus  and 
protesting  against  the  outrages  (Jan.  27,  1890);  an  act  to  extend  the  mineral 
laud  laws  to  lands  embraced  in  the  north  half  of  the  Colville  Indian  Rreservation 
in  the  State  of  Washington ;  an  act  to  open  reservations  in  Colorado  for  the  loca- 
tion of  mining  claims;  and  a  joint  resolution  making  an  appropriation  for  the 
expense  of  locating  the  boundary  line  between  Alaska  and  British  North  America. 
Several  important  measures  were  adoi)ted  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  houses,  but 
had  not  become  laws  b.v  March  10.  The  most  notable  of  these  was  a  concurrent 
resolution  recognizing  Cuban  belligerency,  which  passed  the  House  on  March  2, 
by  a  vote  of  263  yeas  to  17  nays. 

The  fift.y-fifth  Congress  met  in  extraordinary  session  at  the  call  of  the  presi- 
dent on  March  15,  i897.  In  the  House  Speaker  Reed  and  the  other  officers  of 
the  previous  House  were  re-elected ;  the  committees  on  Rules,  "Ways  and  Means, 
and  Mileage  were  appointed;  and  a  number  of  bills  that  failed  in  the  previous 
Congress  were  reintroduced.  The  most  important  legislation  was  on  the  arbitra- 
tion treaty  with  Great  Britain  Sind  the  tariff.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  ordered  a  favorable  report  on  the  ti-eaty  on  March  17,  and  on  May  5 
the  treaty  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  43  to  26.  The  House  passed  the  tariff  bill  on 
Ma.y  31  by  a  vote  of  205  to  121 ;  and  the  Senate  passed  it  on  July  7,  by  a  vote  of 
38  to  28.  The  conference  report  on  the  bill  was  passed  in  the  House  on  July  19, 
by  a  vote  of  185  to  118,  and  in  the  Senate  on  July  24,  by  a  vote  of  40  to  30. 
Other  measures  were  the  appropriations  on  special  resolutions  of  $200,000  for 
the  relief  of  sufferers  by  the  Mississippi  River  floods  (April  7)  and  S50,000  for  the 
relief  of  distressed  American  citizens  in  Cuba  (May  17);  the  passage  of  a  bank- 
ruptc.v  bill  in  the  House  (April  22);  and  the  adoption  in  the  Senate  (Ma.v  20)  of 
the  Morgan  resolution  recognizing  the  Cuban  insurgents  as  belligerents,  by  a 
TOte  of  41  to  14,  after  a  long  and  exciting  debate.  The  extraordinary  session 
closed  on  July  24.      See  also  N.\tion.\l  Appropriations. 

CONNECTICUT,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  the  fifth  of  the 
original  thirteen  States  to  ratify  the  Federal  constitution  (Jan.  9,  1788) ;  coun- 
ties, 8;  capital,  Hartford. 

State  Officers,  1897  99. — Governor  (elected  for  2  years,  salary  $4,000  per 
annum),  Lorrin  A.  Cooke;  lieutenant-governor,  James  D.  Dewell ;  secretary  of 
state,  Charles  Pheliis;  treasurer,  Charles  W.  Grosvenor;  comptroller,  Benjamin 
P.  Mead;  secretary  of  State  Board  of  Education,  Charles  D.  Hine;  insurance 
commissioner,  F.  A.  Betts;  adjutant-general,  George  Haven;  chief-justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  Charles  B.  Andrews;  associate  justices,  David  Torrance, 
Frederick  B.  Hall,  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  and  William  Hamersley ;  clerk,  C.  W. 
Johnson — all  Republicans,  excepting  Judges  Baldwin  and  Hamersley. 

Legidiiiure,  1897. — -Republicans,  senate,  24,  house,  218,  joint  ballot,  242; 
Democrats,  house,  29,  joint  ballot,  29;  National  Democrats,  house,  1  joint  ballot, 
1;  Republican  majority,  senate,  24,  house,  188,  joint  ballot,  212. 

Elections. — In  the  State  elections  1894,  there  was  a  total  of  154,118  votes  cast. 
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of  wliicli  tbo  Kujiublican  oautlid.ite  for  governor  received  83,975;  tlic  Democratic 
c-aiulidiite,  6(5,287;  the  Probibitiou  candidate,  2,310;  and  the  Populist  candidate, 
l,o-t(i;  Pieimblicau  ijlurality,  17,()88.  In  1890  the  entire  Republican  .State 
ticket,  4  Republican  representatives  in  Congress  and  24  Rejiublican  State  senators 
were  elei-ted.  In  the  presidential  election,  the  Rei>ublican  candidate  received 
ll(>,2!)o  voten;  the  Democratic,  5(),73-t;  the  National  Democratic,  4,332;  the 
Prohibition,  1,804;  and  the  Social  Laljor,  1,223. 

Fanr  y'rarfi/r/s.— Reported  Dec.  31,  1805:  Corn,  1,768,338  bush.,  from  46,658 
acres,  value  $901,852;  oats,  742,217  bush.,  from  23,267  acres,  value  $230,087; 
rye,  263,804  bush.,  from  15,615  acres,  value  8166,253;  potatoes  3, 4(52, 656  bush., 
from  27,052  acres,  value  §1,419,689;  and  hay,  400,440  tons,  from  471,1()()  acres, 
value  S(i,447,084.  The  tobacco  crop  of  1894  was  10,176,908  lbs.,  from  6,713  acres, 
value  §1,628,305. 

Farm  .l/w/da/.s'.— Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  Horses,  43,035,  value  §2,038,558; 
cows,  136,206,  value  §3,770,992;  cattle,  00,014,  value  §1,080,322;  sheep,  32,104, 
value  §99,041;  and  swine,  53,737,  value  §498,999. 

Fln(nir<:-<. — The  rejiort  of  the  treasurer  for  the  biennial  term  Sept.  30,  1892- 
Oct.  1,  1894,  showed:  Balance  on  civil  list  account,  §924,417.44;  receii)ts, 
§4,203,090.78— total,  §5,127,508.22;  expenditures,  §4,389,090.15;  balance,  §738,- 
418.07.  The  funded  debt  Oct.  1,  1890,  comprised  §1,500,000  in  3^  per  cent, 
bonds,  due  in  1903;  §1,740,000  in  3s.,  due  1910;  and  §200,' long  overdue  and 
unclaimed— total,  §3,240,000;  civil  list  funds,  §290,734;  net  debt,  §2,949,400. 
The  grand  list,  Oct.  1,  1893,  amounted  to  §41(i, 323,352,  an  increase  of  §43,448,- 
805  in  two  years;  divided  between  the  counties  as  follows:  Hartford,  §90,710,- 
342;  New  Haven,  §100,429,424;  New  London,  §37,965,234;  Fairfield,  §101,715,- 
900;  Windham,  §17,993,764;  Litchfield,  §28,081,896;  Middlesex,  §18,901,751 ; 
and  Tolaud,  §8,518,875.      In  1895  it  aggregated  §452,803,714. 

Jiaiil.s. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  w^ere  81  national  banks  in  operation,  with  a 
combined  capital  of  §21,641,070,  which  held  §9,021,000  in  Unite.l  States  l)onds. 
These  banks  had  outstanding  on  loans  and  discounts  §44,015,901,  represented  by 
demanil  paper  with  individual  or  firm  names,  §2,251,928 ;  the  same  secured  b.v 
stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securities,  $3,580,931 ;  time  paper  with  two  or 
more  individual  or  firm  names,  §23,249,819;  time  paper  with  single  individual  or 
firm  name,  §8,812,442;  and  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal 
securities,  §0,450,781.  The  banks  held  an  aggregate  of  §2,995,544.14  in  coin 
and  coin  certiticatcs,  of  which  §1,9(!4,412.20  was  in  gold  coin.  The  circulation 
-account  was:  Total  issue,  §105,490,890;  redeemed,  §90,952,561;  outstanding, 
§8,538,329.  There  were  deposits,  §35,606,9(i5 ;  reserve  required,  §5,341,044; 
reserve  held,  §10,580,269;  ratio  of  reserve,  29.71  per  cent.  During  the  year  end- 
ing Sept.  30,  1895,  the  exchanges  at  the  United  States  clearing  houses  in  Hart- 
ford and  New  Haven  aggregated  §187, 879, 1(58,  and  in  that  ending  Sept.  30,  1897, 
§196,887,691;  increase  in  a  year,  §0,350,144.  The  State  banks,  Oct.  1,  1890, 
numbered  8  and  had  capital  §2,240,000;  deposits,  $4,809,000;  resources,  §8,350,- 
.515;  and  surplus  and  undivided  i>rofits,  §845,039.  Tliere  were  89  mutual  savings 
l)anks,  with  depositors,  350,445;  deposits,  §149,490,556;  resources,  §159,426,134; 
anil  surplus  and  undivided  iirotits,  §9.807,838.  The  loan  and  trust  comjianies 
numbered  12,  with  capital  §1,245,000;  deiiosits,  §5,481,292;  loans,  $4,557,910; 
resources,  §7,522,380;  and  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  §720,181. 

liisiiraiur. — On  Dec.  31,  1894,  there  were  8  stock  tire,  marine,  and  inland 
insurance  companies  chartered  by  the  State,  with  capital  §10,000,000,  surjilus  as 
re '.rards  policy  holders,  $17,448,(il8,  and  surplus  over  all  liabilities,  §7,448,618;  17 
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mutual  companies,  with  cash  assets  $1,662,951,  aod  surplus  of  cash  assets  over 
liabilities  $1,283,007;  58  stock  companies  of  other  States,  with  capital  830,347,- 
925,  surplus  as  regards  policyholders  $56,888,883,  and  surplus  over  all  liabilities 
$22,400,866;  5  mutual  companies  of  other  States,  with  surplus  as  regards  policy 
holders  $1,145,200,  and  surplus  over  all  liabilities  $1,045,200;  and  22  companies 
of  other  countries,  with  deposits  in  the  United  States  $4,866,000,  assets  there 
$57,543,344,  surplus  as  regards  United  States  policyholders  $17,682,029,  and 
surplus  over  all  United  States  liabilities  $13,282,029.  Of  58  other  insurance  com- 
panies, 29  were  carrying  on  a  life  business  on  the  old-line  plan ;  16,  including 
one  which  insured  live-stock,  on  the  assessment  plan;  and  13  were  doing  an  acci- 
dent business  exclusively;  24  were  joint-stock  companies  and  34  mutual;  12 
belonged  to  Connecticut,  44  to  other  States,  and  2  to  Loudon,  England.  Three 
comijauies  belonging  to  other  States  carried  on  an  industrial  business.  Of  the 
life  companies  operating  on  the  tixed-premium  plan,  6  belonging  to  the  State  had 
assets  $132,502,456,  liabilities  excepting  capital  $115,337,565,  policies  in  force 
in  the  State  13,672,  and  amount  insured  $24,584,461;  and  23  belonging  to  other 
States  had  assets  $921,213,538,  liabilities  excepting  capital  $799,167,660,  policies 
in  force  170,088,  and  amount  insured  $69,086,318.  Six  State  companies  operat- 
ing on  the  assessment  plan  had  assets  $7,960,752,  liabilities  $7,653,453,  policies 
in  force  in  the  State  17,539,  amount  insured  $23,128,040 ;  and  9  of  other  States 
had  assets  $10,852,082,  liabilities  $3,691,340,  policies  in  force  3,820,  amount 
insured  $9,277,650.  The  gross  assets  of  12  State  life  and  accident  companies 
were  $137,083,732;  44  companies  of  other  States,  $930,205,224;  and  2  foreign 
companies,  $1,642,271— total,  $1,068,931,227. 

Internal  Bexenue. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  collections 
of  internal  revenue  aggregated  $1,066,470.96  (Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
included  in  one  district),  from  the  following  sources:  Distilled  spirits,  $281,- 
794.13;  tobacco,  $122,544.10;  fermented  liquors,  $542,181.61;  oleomargarine, 
$119,432.78  ;  penalties,  $510.42  ;  and  miscellaneous,  $7.92.  During  that  year  there 
were  472  single-account  cigar  factories  in  operation,  which  used  926,470  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  and  had  an  outimt  of  40,601,651  cigars  and  149,930  cigarettes;  and  55 
other  tobacco  factories,  which  had  an  output  of  26,674  lbs.  of  smoking  tobacco. 
Two  grain  and  34  fruit  distilleries  were  in  operation;  433,464  gals,  of  spirits 
were  rectified  and  1,118,998  gals,  gauged;  and  571,306  bbls.  of  fermented  liquor,s 
were  produced. 

Bailroadn. — The  single  track  mileage,  June  30,  1895,  was  3,059.77.  The  com- 
panies reported,  capital  stock,  $90,008,363;  total  debt,  $57,349,239,  of  which 
$44,261,372  was  funded  and  $13,087,867  current  liabilities;  gross  earnings, 
$35,206,110;  operating  expenses,  $24,091,893;  net  earnings,  $11,114,217;  divi- 
dends $4,743,256;  taxes  paid  to  the  State,  $731,070;  and  total  taxes  paid, 
$1,807,710. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise at  the  i)orts  of  Fairfield,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  New  London,  and 
Stonington  amounted  in  value  to  $1,159,386.  In  February,  1896,  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  Congress  to  create  Stamford  a  port  of  entr.v. 

Otjder  Culture. — There  are  70,000  acres  of  submarine  o.vster  farms  along  the 
Connecticut  coast  from  Greenwich  to  Branford,  and  the  number  of  steamers  and 
other  vessels  engaged  in  the  industry  and  the  acreage  are  coustantl.v  increasing. 
In  1893-94  the  State  received  $13,544  in  taxes  on  these  farms. 

/'o.s/-0//(r('.s-.  — Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  First-class,  5;  second-class,  20;  third- 
class,  53  (i)residential  78);  fourth-class,  233;  money-order  offices,  289;  money- 
order  stations,  4 ;  limited  money-order  offices,  3. 
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Puhlicalion.<!. — Reported  May,  1895:  Daily,  43;  semi-weekly,  1;  weekly,  113; 
l)i-weekly,  2;  senii-ruouthly,  2;  moutlily,  44;  bi-moutbly,  2;  aud  quarterly,  C. 
In  1897  there  was  a  total  of  all  kinds  of  211. 

Churchf.'': — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  sti'ongest  denomination  in  the  State, 
and  is  followed  by  the  Coniireiratioiial,  Methodist,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Bap- 
tist, Lutheran,  and  Presbyterian.  At  the  Eighth  International  Sunday  School 
Convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-20,  189(),  there  were  reported  for 
Connecticut  1,082  evau!j:elical  Sunday  schools,  15,429  officers  and  teachers,  and 
122,948  scholars,  total  members,  138,377. 

Si-liutils. — At  the  close  of  the  school  year  189G  there  were  192,500  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State,  of  whom  141,485  were  enrolled  iu  the  public  schools  and 
90,925  were  iu  average  daily  attendance.  The  jirivate  school  enrollment  was 
2(),577,  making  the  total  school  enrollment  168,002.  There  were  1,033  public 
school  buildings;  3,902  teachers;  public  school  property  valued  at  $8,829,146; 
and  exjienditures,  §2,790,831,  of  which  $1,748,475  was  for  teachers'  salaries. 
For  higher  instruction  there  were  GO  high  schools;  59  private  secondary  schools; 
and  3  universities  and  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  with  280  professors  and  instruc- 
tors, and  2,850  students  (male  2,732,  female  118)  iu  all  departments;  income, 
$852,140;  volumes  in  libraries,  313,500;  value  of  scientific  apjiaratus  and  libraries, 
$641,755;  value  of  grounds  and  buildings,  §6,991,780;  and  aggregate  of  produc- 
tive funds,  $5,808,060.  See  Trinity  Colleue:  Wesleyax  University:  Yale 
University. 

Liln-ariPS. — In  1896  there  were  reported  154  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  1,102,082  bound  volumes  and  214,405  pamphlets. 

Slate  Charilie.s. — There  ai"e  167  .penal,  reformatory,  and  charitable  iustitutious 
receiving  State  aid,  of  which  11  are  for  criminals,  17  for  the  sick  and  injured, 
8  for  the  insane,  8  for  dependent  children,  one  each  for  boys  and  girls,  2  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  15  for  the  aged,  13  for  orphans,  88  for  paupers,  and  one 
each  for  the  feeble-minded,  the  blind,  and  old  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Pupiilalioii. — In  1890,  746,258,  of  whom  369,538  were  males;  376,720  females; 
562,657  natives;  183,001  foreign  born;  733,438  whites;  and  12,820  colored  of 
all  races.  On  Juue  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary  estimated  the 
population  at  851,000. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  city;  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire;  population  (1885) 
census,  873,5(i5;  (1893)  estimated,  925,000.  In  July,  1894,  the  city  was  visited 
by  several  earthquakes,  which  caused  a  loss  of  about  200  lives,  much  damage  to 
property,  and  great  alarm.  On  Sept.  30  and  Oct.  1,  1895,  the  city  was  the  scene 
of  fatal  riots,  precipitated  by  an  attack  by  the  police  on  a  small  body  of  Ai-me- 
uiaiis  who  were  seeking  to  present  the  grand  vizier  with  a  petition  against  the 
government  at  the  gate  of  the  sultan's  jialace,  where  justice  is  usually  adminis- 
tered. About  150  Armenians  and  Turks  were  killed.  The  government  claimed 
that  the  affair  was  organized  by  leaders  of  the  Huntchagist  revolutionists.  Pro- 
tests were  sent  to  the  foreign  minister  by  the  foreign  diplomats  against  the 
excesses  of  the  police  and  against  the  barbarity  of  the  Mussulman  mob  by  whom 
many  arrested  and  wounded  Armenians  were  mutilated  or  beaten  to  death.  The 
constant  pressure  of  the  (Jreat  Powers  on  the  government  to  force  the  execution 
of  iiromised  reforms  in  Armenia  and  other  provinces  kept  the  native  poi>ulation 
iu  a  state  of  excitement  difficult  to  control.  Toward  the  end  of  October  eight 
Albanian  guards  at  the  sultan's  jialace  were  executed  for  an  alleged  consjiiracy 
against  the  sultan.  Early  iu  December  the  foreign  diplomats  demanded  jiermis- 
siou    of   the   sultan    for    the    admission    of   an    additional    guardship    into    the 
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Bospborus.  The  sultan  refused,  -whereon  the  Powers  notified  him  thcat  if  per- 
mission were  not  granted  they  would  order  war  vessels  to  Coustantinople  on 
Dec.  7.  In  response  the  Powers  were  notified  that  if  the.v  forced  a  passage  of 
the  Dardanelles  with  their  second  guardships,  the  government  would  break  oif 
all  diplomatic  relations  with  them  and  absolve  itself  from  responsibility  for  the 
protection  of  foreign  interests.  On  Dec.  10,  however,  the  sultan  acceded  to  the- 
demand,  and  within  a  few  days  Great  Britain,  Russia,  France,  Italy,  and  Austria 
sent  a  second  ship  to  the  city.  A  request  for  an  additional  United  States  war 
vessel  was  declined,  as  was  also  a  formal  visit  which  Rear-Admiral  Selfridge, 
U.S.N.,  proposed  to  make  the  sultan,  going  to  Constantinople  on  his  flagship.  A 
new  ministry  was  announced  on  Nov.  7,  in  which  Said  Pacha  was  given  the  post 
of  president  of  the  council,  and  before  the  close  of  the  month  he  created  much 
excitement  by  fleeing  from  the  palace  and  taking  refuge  in  the  British  embassy. 
Extraordinary  precautions  were  taken  to  protect  the  sultan  on  the  occasion  of 
his  annual  visit  to  the  mosque  to  kiss  the  mantle  of  the  prophet,  March  1,  1896. 
The  streets  through  which  he  was  driven  with  great  speed  had  been  dug  up  in 
search  for  hidden  mines  and  bombs,  the  bridge  across  the  Golden  Horn  from 
Constantinople  to  Galata  was  guarded  for  many  days  to  prevent  its  being  tam- 
pered with,  and  the  route  of  his  drive  was  lined  with  nearly  15,000  troops.  It 
was  a  significant  fact  that,  though  firmly  pressing  many  protests  and  demands 
and  acting  in  accord  with  the  representations  of  other  nations,  the  United  States 
minister  was  the  only  one  whose  name  was  published  in  the  official  gazette  aa 
being  an  invited  guest  at  the  Sultan's  palace  and  table.  In  the  quarters  ending 
March  31  and  Sept.  30,  1895,  the  exports  declared  at  Constantinople  for  th& 
United  States,  aggregated  in  value  $1,552,822,  principally  carpets  and  rugs 
(§401,338),  wool  ($309,191),  mohair  ($295,080),  skins  ($161,012),  opium  ($131,- 
685),  and  attar  of  roses  ($90,005).      See  Turkey. 

CONSULAR  AND  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE,  agency  by  which  national 
governments  carry  on  political  and  commercial  relations  with  each  other.  In 
the  United  States  it  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  president  and 
through  him  of  the  secretary  of  state.  For  its  support  Congress  appropriated 
$1,557,415  for  1894;  $1,569,787  for  1895;  and  $1,574,459  for  1896.  The  follow- 
ing comprises  the  principal  officers  of  the  United  States  embassies  and  legations 
in  foreign  countries  and  of  the  foreign  ones  in  the  United  States,  with  the  rank 
and  salary  of  the  former,  on  April  1,  1898: 

U.  S.  EMBASSIES  AND  LEGATIONS. 

Argentina.— 'Willia.m  I.  Buchanan,   Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Buenos  Ayres, 

SIO.lXJO;  Francois  S.  Jones,  Secretary  of  Legation.  51,500. 
Austria-Hungary.— Ciia.rlemeigDe  Tower,  e.e.  and  m.i>.,  Vienna,  $10,000;  Charles  V.  Herdliska,  secretary, 

81  800;  Lieut.  J.  L.  Chamberlain,  military  attach^;  Lieut.  A.  P.  Niblack,  naval  attache. 
Belgium.— Bellamy  Storer,  e.e.  and  m.p.,  Brussels,  $7,500;  Lieut.  G.  T.  Langhorne,  mUitary  attach*. 
Bolivia.— Georse  H.  Bridgman,  e.e.  and  m.p..  La  Past,  $5,000.  «    „  ,„ 

Brazil  —Charles  P.  Bryan,  e.e.  and  m.p.,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  812.000;  Thomas  C.  Dawson,  secretary,  81,800. 
Chile  —Henry  L.  Wilson,  e.e.  and  m.p..  Santiago,  $10,000;  Charles  R.  Simpkins,  secretary. 
CAiiio.— Edward  H.  Conger,  e.e.  and  u.p.,  Peking,  $12,000;     H.  O.  Squires,  secretary,  $2,635;    Fleming  D. 

Cheshire,  interpreter. 
Cofomiio. -Charles  B.  Hart,  e.e  .  and  m.p.,  Bogota,  $10,000;  J.  O.  McNally,  secretary.  .,„  „^ 

Coata  ifica.- William  L.  Merry,  e.e.  and  m.p.,  also  accredited  to  Nicaragua  and  Salvador,  Managua,  $10,000; 

John  F.  Baker,  secretary.  «„„.,„„,. 

Z»c)imorfc.— Lauritz  S.  Swenson,  e.e.  and  m.p..  Copenhagen,  87,500;    Major  W.  R.  Livermore,  military 

ficuodor.-Archibald  J.  Sampson,  e.e.  and  M.p. .Quito,  $.5,000.  „,„„     „     . 

i>',n)icc.— Horace  Porter.  Ambassador  e.  and  p.,  Paris,  817,500;    Henry  Vignaud,  secretary,  82,625;    Capt. 

Ale\.  Kodgers,  military  attache;  Lieut.  W.  S.  Sims,  naval  atuiclie. 
German  Kmitir:-   -  .\ndrew  D.  White,  a.e.  and  p.,  Berlin,  $i:.,-.>«i:  .I..I111  H.  Jackson,  secretary,  $2,625;  Lieut. 

Henrv  T.  All.-ri.  military  attach^;  Lieut.  A.  P.  Nil>la.l<.  naval  atlai'hfc  „.      „     , 

Great  Briinin.  -John  Hav,  a.e.  and  p.  London,  $17,500:  U.-iiry  While,  secretary,  $2,625;    Lieut.-Col.  Alfred 

E  Bates,  military  attach^;  Lieut.  John  C.  Colwell,  naval  attache. 
grcece.— William  W.  Kockhill,  B.B.,  M.P.  and  Consul-General,  also  accredited  lo  Koumania  and  Seri'io, 

Athens,  $6,000. 
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Guatemala.—^.  Godfrey  Hunter,  e.e.  and  m.p.,  also  accre<Iited  to  IJonduvas,  Guatemala  Cit}",  $10,00Ci; 

Arthur  31.  Beaupre,  seciutttry  and  consul-j?eutiral,  ^,(Xxt. 
i/ai7i.— William  K.  Powell,  MiuisterKesideul  and  Cousul-Ueneral,  also,Charg6  d'Afifaires  to  Santo  Domingo^ 

Port  au  i*rince,  $5,0tX>. 
HfitrniKui  IsUiiith.—Hixrold  M.  SewaU,  e.e.  and  M.P.,  Honolulu,  §7.500;  William  Havwood.  seon'tary. 
Jtaly,  -William  K.  Draper,  a.e.  and  p..  Rome,  SI^.UOO;  Lewis  M.  Iddings,    secretary,  $l,8tJ0;     Capt.   George 

F.  Scnveu.  miliiury  attauiie;  Lieut.  A.  P.  Niblaek,  naval  attach6. 
Japan.— Alfrtal  E.  Buck,  e.e.  and  m.p.,  Tokyo,  $12,000;  Joseph  K.   HtiTod,  secretary;  Ransford  S.  Miller. 

Jr..  iijterpi"eter. 
A'orfn.— Horace  11.  Allen,  m.k.  and  c.o.,  Seoul,  $7,500;  William  F.  Sands,  secretary,  $1,500;  Pang  Kyeng  Hi 

and  Ye  Ho  Yung  interpreters. 
Liherin.  -William  H.  Heara,  m.h.  and  c.o..  Monrovia,  $4,000;  C.  M.  Manning,  secretary, 
aiexico. -Pow.'Il  Clayton.  i..k.  and  a.p.,  Mexico  City,  §17,500;  Fenton  R.  McOreery,  secretary,  SLBOO;  Lieut. 

PoweUJJlayHHi.  military  attiichfi. 
Netherlands.- at^uioid  Newell,    e.e.  and  u.p.,  The  Hague,  $7,500;    Major  James  N.  Wheelau,  military 

attach  6. 
i\i?-a(/wuv-— ^Villiam  R.  Finch,  e.e.  and  m.p.,  also  accredited  to  Uruguay,  Montevideo,  $7,500. 
/*e?*»ia.— Arthur  S.  Hardy,  m.r.  and  r.o..  Teheran.  $5,000. 

Pent. -Irving  B.  Dudley,  e.e.  and  m.p.,  Lima,  $10,000;  Richard  R.  Neill,  secretary,  $1,500. 
Portugal. —  Liiwram-f  Townsend.  e.e.  and  m.p.,  Lishun.  $.5,000. 
Russia.— Ethan  A.  Hit<'liL-ock.  a.e.  and  p.,  St.   Petersburg.  $17,500;  E.  O.  Achom,  secretary,  $3,G25;  Lieut. 

George  L.  Anderson,  military  attach^;  Lieut.  W.  S.  Sims,  uaval  attach^. 
.'?iam.— Hamilton  King.  m.r.  and  c.o.,  Bangkok,  S5.0(X). 
^jKiin.— Stewart  L.  Wootlfoi-d,  e.e.  and  m  p..  Madrid.  $12,000:  Stanton  Sickles,  secretary,    $1,800;    Capt.  T. 

H.  Bliss,  militiiry  attache ;  Lieut,  (ieorge  L.  Dyer,  uaval  attach^. 
Sioeden  and  Xorway.—W.  W.  Thomas,  e.e.  and  m.p.,  Stockholm,  $7,500;    Major  W.  R.  Livermore,  military 

attache. 
Su'itzerland.-John  G.  A.  Leishman,  e.e.  and  m.p.,  Berne,  85,000;  Lieut.  J.  R.  Williams,  military  attach6. 
TurfceM.— James  B.  Angell.  e.e.  and  m.p.,  Constantinople,  §10,000;  John  W.  Riddle,  secretary,  $1,800;  A.  A. 

Gargiulo.  interpreter. 
P'enerue/a.— Francis  B.  I>oomis,  e.e.  and  m.p.,  Caracrw,  S7..500;  William  W.  Russell,  secretary,  $1,500. 
Eg i/pt.— Thomas  S.  Harrison,  agent  and  consul-general,  Caii'o,  $5,000. 

FOREIGN  EMBASSIES  AND  LEGATIONS. 

Argentina.— Dr.  Martin  Garcia  Merou.  e.e.  and  m.p.;  Antonio  del  Viso.  secretary. 

.-luj.lnV(-//u7i(/ari/.— Landislaus  Hengelmiiller  von  Hengervar,  e.e.  and  m.p.;  Baron  Franz R.  von  Reidenau, 
secretary. 

Belgium.  —Coiwt  G.  de  TJchtervelde.  e.e.  and  m  p. ;  M  uirice  Joostens,  counselor. 

Brasi/.— Salvador  de  .Mendonca.  e.e.  and  m.p.:  Manoel  de  Oliveira  IJma,  1st  secretary. 

C/ii/e.— Domingo  Gana,  e.e.  and  m.p.;  EUodoro  Infante,  1st  secretary. 

China.— W'u  Ting-fang,  e.e.  and  m.p.;  Shen,Tung.  1st  secretary;  Chung  Mun-Yew.  secretary  interpreter. 

Co/om6m.— Jose  M.  Hurtado.  e.e.  and  m.p.:  Julio  Kengifo,  secretary,  and  c.d.'a.  ad  interim. 

Costa  i?ica. —Joaquim  B.  Calvo.  .'iec.  and  c.d.'a.  ad  interim. 

Denniarfc.— C(tnsta.ntin  Brun.  e.e.  and  m.p. 

Dotninican  Jiepublic. —.Wejaudro  Woz  y  Gil,  charg6  d'affaires. 

£cMa<ior.— Luis  F.  Carbo,  b.e.  and  m.p. 

J^a?(ce.— Jules  Camtion.  A.E.  and  P.;  Eugene  Hillbaut.  1st  secretar>';  Maurice  Trubert,  2d  secretary;  Cle- 
ment de  Granprey,  military  attache;  Jules  Bceufve.  chancellor. 

German  Empire.— llvrr  von  HoJlebeu,  a.e.  and  p.;  A.  von  Breuning,  3d  secretary;  Graf  von  Gotzen,  miUtary 
attach  6. 

Great  i^ri7rtJrt.— Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  a.e.  and  p.;  C.  F.  Frederick  Adam,  1st  secretary;  Capt.  Henry  B. 
Jacksou.  naval  atl,'ich^. 

Greater  Repuhlic  of  Central  America  C^ionduraSy  Nicaragua^  Salvador).— J.  D.  Rodriguez,  e.e.  and  M.P.; 
Luis  F.  Corca,  secretary. 

Gua/ema/a.— Antonio  L.  Arriaga.  e.e.  and  m.p.,  also  representing  ffonduras. 

Haiti.— J.  N.  Leger.  e.e.  and  u.p.;  J.  Nicolas,  secretary. 

/iaiwiN.— Francis  M.  Hatch,  e.e.  luid  m.p.;  James  B.  Castle,  secretary. 

i/«/y.— Baron  de  Fava,  a.e.  and  p.;  Count  Vhici,  1st  secretary. 

JajHUL-Toro  Hoshi.  e.e.  ami  m.p.;  Keisheiro  Matsui,  secretary ;  Durham  W.  Stevens,  counselor:  Com. 
Katsuro  Niisita.  naval  attache. 

X"orea.— Chin  Pom  Ye,  e.e.  and  m.p.;  Bong  Sun  Pak,  secretary. 

i/t*j-ic(>.— Matias  liomero,  e.e.  and  m.p.;  Jos6  F.  Godoy,  1st  secretary. 

.\etherUinds.—ii.  de  Weekherlin,  e.e.  and  m.p. 

Peru— Victor  Eguigureu.  e.k.  and  m.p.;  Manuel  Elgiiera.  secretary. 

Por/«!/a/.— Viscount  de  Santo-Thyi-so,  e.e.  and  m.p  ;  Ignacio  da  Costa  Duarte.  secretary. 

i?u«sia.~M.  de  Kotzebue,  e.e.  and  m.p.;  M.  de  WoUant,  1st  secretary;  Gen.  Mertwago,  naval  and  military 
agent. 

Spain.- Ijouis  Polo  de  Bemabe,  e.e.  and  m.p.;  Juan  du  Bose,  1st  secretary;  Capt.  Carlos  de  la  Casa,  mili- 
tary attach6. 

Sweden  and  Aonrnv— J-  A.  W.  Grip,  e.e.  and  m.p.:  N.  J.  Knageuhjelm,  secretary. 

Switzerland.  — J.  B.  Pioda.  e.e.  and  m.p.;  Dr.  L.  Vogel,  secretary. 

Tiirl^etj. -^Ali  Ferouck  Bev,  E.E.  and  m.p.;  Edhem  Bey,  _lst  secretary. 

Venezuela.— 3o^6  Audrade,  e.e.  aud  m.p.;  Dr.  Manuel  M.  Ponte,  Jr.,  secretary. 

COXSU^IPTION  (or  PrLMONAity  Tuberculosis),  a  disease  common  to  maukiiul 
aud  aninials,  iu  which  the  lungs  are  most  frequently  affected.  It  is  now  recoy;- 
nized  as  an  infectious  and  communicable  disease,  not  necessarily  the  result  of  a 
cold,  aud  transmitted  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  by  means  of  the  sputem  or 
expectoration  of  its  victims.  Modern  treatment  has  eliminated  from  the  disease 
much  of  the  fatality  that  formerly  accompanied  it,  and  boards  of  health  are  tak- 
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ing  special  precautions  to  prevent  its  spread  by  simple  directions  for  its  manage- 
ment. Science  has  proven  that  a  living  germ,  called  the  tubercle  bacillus,  is 
the  cause  and  the  only  cause  of  the  disease,  and  on  this  demonstration  Koch, 
Bertiu,  Picq,  and  other  investigators  in  Europe,  and  Drs.  Hubbard,  "W.  Mitchell, 
and  Cj'rus  Edson,  notably,  in  the  United  States,  have  experimented  with  encour- 
aging results  to  establish  methods  for  killing  the  germs  after  they  have  become 
located.  Applications  of  Koch's  lymph  have  developed  valuable  facts,  and  Dr. 
C.  A.  Bruce,  in  New  York,  and  Dr.  Kitasato,  in  Jai)au,  have  achieved  remarka- 
ble success  with  advanced  cases  by  a  further  development  of  Koch''s  discover}-. 
In  Paris,  Dr.  Roux,  who  was  Pasteur's  first  assistant,  has  produced  a  serum  for 
which  much  is  expected  by  French  specialists;  in  Japan,  Dr.  Kitasato,  who  has 
been  granted  $75,000  by  the  government  to  continue  his  investigations,  injects  a 
preparation  of  tubercaline  under  the  skin,  which  is  taken  into  the  blood  and  is 
found  to  give  immunity  to  healthy  lung  tissues  and  to  enable  diseased  portions 
to  recover  their  normal  condition ;  and  in  Nantes,  Drs.  Bertin  and  Picq  have  dis- 
covered that  goats  are  not  subject  to  consumption  and  are  treating  the  disease 
with  injections  of  goat's  blood.  The  last  discovery  is  that  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Edson, 
formerly  a  commissioner  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health,  who  prepared  a  fluid, 
to  which  the  name  of  aseptolin  was  given,  which  he  declared  in  February,  1896, 
was  a  siiecific  for  malaria  and  septiciemia,  and  though  not  one  for  consumption, 
had  been  used  with  gratifying  results  in  that  disease.  The  composition  is: 
Water,  97.2ill  per  cent.  ;  phenol  (the  active  principle  of  carbolic  acid),  2.7-101 
per  cent.  ;  and  pilocarpine-phenyl-hydroxide,  0.0188  per  cent.,  the  latter  com- 
prising pilocarpine,  53.92  per  cent.,  and  phenol,  46.08  per  cent.  The  prepara- 
tion, which  must  be  administered  only  by  a  physician,  is  intended  when  absorbed 
b.v  the  blood  after  injection,  to  add  to  the  disinfecting  qualities  of  the  blood  and 
to  increase  its  power  to  throw  off  disease  germs.  Dr.  Edson  will  send  a  2  oz. 
bottle  of  aseptolin  to  any  physician  in  the  United  States,  but  will  not  place  it  in 
non-professional  hands. 

COOK,  Cl.\rence  Chatham,  journalist  and  writer  on  art,  was  born  in  Dor- 
chester, Mass.,  Sept.  8,  1828.  In  1894  he  issued  a  new  edition,  in  3  volumes, 
4to,  of  his  Art  and  Artists  of  our  Time,  first  publi.shed  in  1888;  and  in  1895,  a 
new  edition  of  The  House  Beautiful. 

COOK,  Joseph,  lecturer  was  born  in  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  26,  1838.  He 
became  associate  editor  of  Our  Day,  a  monthly  review,  in  1888.  In  1895  he 
made  a  lecturing  tour  to  Australia,  v.here  in  August  he  broke  down  in  health, 
and  was  compelled  to  cancel  all  his  engagements.  He  returned  home  slowly, 
resting  by  the  way,  arriving  in  the  United  States  toward  the  end  of  1895. 
Early  in  1896  he  went  to  the  sanitarium  at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  greatly  pros- 
trated nervously.  His  condition  was  there  pronounced  serious,  but  with  good 
hope  of  comijlete  recovery. 

COOLEY,  Thomas  McIntyee,  jurist,  was  born  in  Attica,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  6,  1824. 
For  man.v  years  from  1859  he  was  professor  of  law,  of  constitutional  and  admin- 
istrative law,  and  of  American  history,  and  lecturer  on  constitutional  law  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  He  was  a  supreme  court  judge  from  1864  till  1885,  and 
chairman  of  the  United  States  interstate  commerce  commission  from  its  creation 
in  1887  till  Sept.  4,  1891.  Besides  being  author  of  a  number  of  legal  works,  he 
"wrote  in  1894  important  review  articles  on  The  Laii^>/er  as  Teacher  and  Leader 
and  Lessons  of  Becent  Strikes.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Michigan  Bar 
Association  in  1893. 

CO-OPERATION.       An  interesting  example    of   co-operation    in  the   United 
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States  is  the  American  Co-operative  Millwrighting  Company,  organized  in 
Chicago,  in  1892.  It  offerK  stock  at$l  a  share,  non-assessable,  and  gives  liolders  of 
a  single  share  a  full  vote  in  choice  of  oHiccrs  or  directors  of  the  business.  The 
workmen  in  a  shop  elect  their  foreman,  and  nia.v  vote  him  out  of  office  at  any 
time.  Ten  per  cent,  of  their  earnings  are  set  aside  each  half-year  for  the  pur- 
chase of  stock  to  be  used  in  the  establishment.  They  have  successfully  carried 
on  ver.v  diverse  industries,  and  in  November,  1895,  proposed  to  open  a  co-opera- 
tive store.  They  are  said  to  have  secured  a  contract  for  a  section  of  the  new 
water-tunnel. 

The  British  co-operative  societies  are  united  in  the  Co-operative  Union,  estab- 
lished in  18G9;  general  secretary  J.  C.  Gray,  Long  Millgate,  Manchester.  The 
union  is  controlled  by  the  Central  Co-operative  Board,  consisting  of  G-i  ordinary' 
and  7  honorary  members  of  London  and  ])rovincial  societies,  having  7  sections : 
Irish,  Midland,  Northern,  Northwestern,  Scottish,  Southern,  and  Western.  In 
the  union  940  societies  are  enrolled;  and  1,074  are  registered  in  Great  Britain, 
with  1,343,518  members,  and  share  capital  of  £15,00G,G()3.  They  sold  in  1894 
goods  valued  at  .£49,985,005  ;  profits,  £4,911,299;  investment,  X7, 780,452.  Dur- 
ing 1894  113  new  co-operative  societies  were  registered,  viz.  :  7  dairying,  9  clubs, 
14  coal,  1  banking,  2  bakers,  14  loan  and  investment,  2  land  and  building,  2  boot 
and  shoe,  1  printing,  48  for  general  purjioses,  besides  others  for  miscellaneous 
objects.  The  Scottish  Co-operative  Fanning  Association  owns  3  farms.  Co- 
ojierative  farming  reported  in  1895  farms  amounting  to  4,305  acres;  cai)ital, 
,i;9O,7O0;  rent  paid  in  1894,  £0,814;  profits,  .£2,482.  Co-oi)erative  manufacture 
was  reported  in  England  in  1883  as  having  onl.y  15  organized  societies;  but  in 
1895  there  were  120,  and  their  capital  had  increased  from  £100,000  to  £800,000 
and  tlie  profits  in  1894,  in  spite  of  financial  depression,  were  £08,000,  of  which 
over  £8,000  were  paid  to  workmen  as  their  share,  besides  the  interest  many  of 
them  received  for  capital  invested.  The  28th  Annual  Co-operative  Congress  was 
called  to  meet  at  Woolwich  in  June,  1890. 

In  France  it  was  reported  in  18i)5  that  300  co-opei-ative  societies  made  sales 
amounting  to  over  S15, 000,000  during  the  year.  They  had  an  aggregate  mem- 
bership of  about  300,000,  besides  about  900,000  concerned  in  farmers'  syndicates, 
whicli  buy  fertilizers  for  vine-culture,  maintain  laboratories  for  soil-analysis,  and 
liublish  moiithl.v  price  lists. 

The  first  International  Co-operative  Congress  was  held  in  London  in  Sei)tember, 
1895.  George  Jacob  Hol.voake  took  part  in  the  meeting.  Reports  were  given  of 
most  of  the  facts  given  above;  and  the  congress  resolved  to  establish  an  iuterna- 
lion;i4  co-operative  alliance  for  the  promotion  of  co-operation  and  profit-sharing 
in  all  their  forms. 

COOPEIl  UNION,  an  institution  in  New  York  City,  for  instruction  of  the 
working  classes,  founded  by  Peter  Cooper  in  1859.  In  1895  it  included  free 
night  schools  for  in.struction  in  advanced  physics  and  chemical  analysis,  and  to  tit 
stiidents  for  the  civil  service  examinations;  a  woman's  art  school ;  free  classes 
for  women  in  stenograi)hy,  t.vpewriting,  and  telegraph.v ;  free  classes  in  elocu- 
tion, oratory,  debate,  and  civics;  a  free  librar.v  of  35,459  volumes;  a  free  read- 
ing-room with  444  jicriodicals;  and  free  evening  courses  of  lectures  in  connection 
with  Columbia  Universit.v  and  the  Board  of  Education  of  N(!W  York.  Instructors 
in  1895-90  in  the  different  si'hools  and  classes,  40;  students  in  the  art  school 
1,200;  in  scientific  classes,  490;  average  daily  readers  in  reading-room,  2,182. 
The  ordinar.v  receii)ts  from  rents,  interest,  etc.,  for  1895,  were  S49,002;  extraor- 
dinary receipts  added  to  the  endowment  faud,  $131,500;  exiJejiditures  for  the 
year.  $55,035.78. 
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COPENHAGEN,  city,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark;  population  (ISOO) 
312,859;  (1894)  estimated  350,000,  both  exclusive  of  suburbs.  Ou  Sept.  1,  189-4, 
the  city  became  a  free  i)ort,  and  steps  were  taken  to  provide  it  with  facilities 
necessary  to  its  new  condition.  The  Sound  is  seldom  blocked  with  ice,  and  as  it 
has  no  tides  it  affords  an  easy  and  convenient  access  at  any  time,  by  day  and 
night,  winter  and  summer.  The  depth  of  water  will  be  25  to  30  ft.  ;  there  will  be  a 
12,000  ft.  quay;  and  the  piers  will  be  furnished  with  the  most  approved  mechan- 
isms for  loading  and  discharging  cargoes  and  with  large  warehouses  and  sheds. 
Vessels  entering  the  port  will  pay  only  a  pierage  due  of  3|  cents  per  ton  and  a 
small  warehousing  due.  As  the  royal  Danish  railways  have  their  tracks  on  the 
piers  and  the  port  is  in  steam  ferry  connection  with  Malmoe,  across  the  Sound 
in  Sweden,  goods  may  be  sent  by  rail  direct  to  any  station  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden.  In  the  nine  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1895,  the  exports  declared  here 
for  the  United  States  aggregated  in  value  $294,741,  principally  hides  and  skins 
($149,293),  cement^$66,677),  rennets  ($37,933),  and  cabbage  ($21,468). 

COPPER.  The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  copper  in  the  United 
States  during  the  calendar  years  1893  and  1894 : 


Lake  Superior  . 

Arizoua 

Montana 

New  Mexico. . . 

California 

Utah. 


Colorado 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Maine,    New    Hampshire,    Vermont,    Southern 

States,  Middle  States 

Lead  desilverizers,  etc 


Total  domestic  copper 

From  imported  pyrites  and  ores. 


112,605,f 
4.3,9Ce,l- 
155,2U9.1 


114,30S,870  I 

44,514,894 

lS3,U7a.756 

31,H84 

laO.CHX) 

1,147,570 

6,481,413 


The  product  of  Colorado  includes  copper  i)urchased  by  smelters  in  the  open 
market,  sources  and  quantity  not  reported.  In  1894  the  available  supply  for- 
domestic  markets  was  computed  as  follows:  Production  of  domestic  copper, 
354,188,374  lbs.  ;  imported  ores  and  pyrites,  G, 055,844  lbs.  ;  imports  of  pigs, 
bars,  ingots,  and  old  copper,  3,446,724  lbs. — total,  364,290,942  lbs.  ;  exports, 
ingots  and  bars,  162,393,000  lbs.  ;  estimated  contents  of  matte,  5,750,000  lbs.  ; 
re-exports  in  foreign  ore,  ing  bars,  and  old  copjier,  1,186,676  lbs. — total,  169,- 
329, ()76  lbs.  ;  available  sujiply,  194,961, 26(>  lbs.  The  exports  of  line  copiier  from 
the  United  States  during  1894  aggregated  77,527  long  tons.  Of  the  total  output 
of  the  Lake  Superior  mines  in  1890 — 101,410,277  lbs. — the  Calumet  and  Hecla 
mines  yielded  59,868,106  lbs.  Since  1891  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Company  has 
withheld  information  concerning  the  output.  The  reported  production  of  the 
other  leading  mines  during  1894  was:  Tamarack,  15,375,281  lbs.;  Quincy, 
15,484,014;  Osceola,  6,918,502;  Franklin,  3,556,487;  Atlantic,  4,437,609; 
Ktiarsarge,  1,998,710;  Tamarack,  Jr.;  2,349,329;  Central,  584,59(1;  and  Wolver- 
ine, 1,665,255 — in   general,  a  considerable  increase   over  the   outjjut  of  the  pre- 


COKELLI.  ','ti 

vious  year.  Tbe  output  of  Montana  in  1804:  was  51. G  per  cent,  of  the  total  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  Lake  Superior  mines,  32.3  per  cent.  An  estimate 
of  the  world's  production  in  ISili  by  !:Ceo!iraphical  divisions  shows:  Europe, 
81,741  lonir  tons;  North  America,  17o,21)0;  South  America,  20,810;  Africa, 
6,500;  Asia,  20,050;  Australia,  !), 000— total,  31<J,3!)1.  The  United  States,  among 
countries,  has  been  the  largest  jirodncer  for  many  years. 

COPYRIGHT.  The  adoption  by  the  United  States  Congress  of  the  interna- 
tional copyright  law  of  1891  has  not  proved  the  panacea  for  the  evils  complained 
of  that  was  expected.  In  the  subseiiuent  agitation  the  champions  of  copyright 
reform  were  reinforced  by  French  literar.v  and  arti.stic  societies.  In  181)5  the 
British  Colonial  Office  and  the  Authors'  Society  of  London  combined  in  an  at- 
tempt to  secure  a  revision  of  the  Canadian  coi)yriglit  law  of  1880,  and  the  French 
Foreign  Office  entered  a  protest  against  a  proposed  compromise,  bused  on  the 
manufacturing  clause,  which  is  regarded  in  France  as  irreconcilable  with  the 
vital  principle  of  the  Berne  Convention.  Hall  Caiue,  the  author,  visite<l  Canada 
in  the  summer,  as  the  representative  of  the  Authors'  Societ.v,  and  attemi)ted  to 
inHuence  legislation,  presenting  the  following  objections  to  the  Canadian  law  as 
it  then  stood :  That  it  was  ojjposed  to  the  princijile  of  copyright,  by  allowing  the 
publication  of  a  book  beyond  the' author's  control;  that  it  required  a  multii)lica- 
tion  of  places  of  minufacture;  that  it  fostered  a  scheme  of  license  whicli  seemed 
to  be  little  better  than  legalized  piracy  and  paved  the  way  for  tlie  ruin  of  the 
trade  of  book-selling;  and  that  it  offered  temptations  to  dishonest  traders  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  make  Canada  the  ground  for  invading  the  coiiyright 
territories  of  other  countries.  A  new  copyright  law  was  dratted  by  tlie  d(^puty 
minister  of  justice,  designed  to  overcome  these  objections,  but  owing  to  cabinet 
and  other  ]>olitical  complications  no  action  was  then  taken  on  it. 

In  tlie  United  States  nearly  identical  bills  were  introduced  in  each  house  of 
the  tifty-fourth  Congress,  providing  for  the  ai)poiutment  of  a  register  and  other 
officers,  who  should  have  full  charge  of  all  cop.vright  matters,  thus  separating 
this  function  from  the  duties  of  the  librarian  of  Congress.  A  bill  by  Kepresen- 
tative  Triloar  (Mo.),  introduced  Feb.  27,  1806,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Patents,  provided  both  for  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  of  coyrights  and 
for  a  revision  of  copyright  laws.  Tlie  American  Publishers'  Copyright  League 
disajiproved  of  both  provisions  of  this  bill.  On  ]\Iarch  3,  Robert  U.  Johnson, 
secretary  of  the  league,  argued  against  the  bill  before  the  Committee  on  Patents, 
claiming  that  the  bill  would  restrict  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  privilege 
of  securing  copyright  under  the  statute;  that  it  would  constitute  a  serious  injury 
to  the  rights  of  in-oducers  of  copyright  jiropert.v  and  to  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity ;  an<l  that  its  adoption  would  constitute  a  breach  of  international  good 
faith  with  several  nations  of  Europe  which  have  extended  copyright  privileges  to 
American  citizens.  The  same  day  the  reiiresentatives  of  the  Photograpliers' 
Copyright  League  favored  the  measure,  and  representatives  of  tl.e  Musical  Puli- 
lishei-s'  Association  and  of  other  interests  opposed  certain  features  but  approved 
the  general  principles  of  the  bill.  The  Committee  on  Patents  also  had  under  con- 
sideration a  bill  introduced  by  Representative  Cummings  (N.  Y. ),  giving  the 
owners  of  i)lays  greater  protection,  a  measure  emanating  from  the  American 
Dramatists'  Club. 

COREA.     See  Kore.\. 

CORELLI,  Marie,  author,  was  born  in  Ital.v.  In  infancy  she  was  adopted  by 
Dr.  Charles  Mackay,  the  author,  and  at  his  death  was  left  in  the  guardianship  of 
his  son,  W.  S.  Erie  Macka.v,  also  an  author  and  i)oet.  She  was  educated  in  Lon- 
don, and  on  beginning  her  literary  career  adopted  the  pen  name  as  here  given. 


■which  subsequently  became  ber  legal  name.  Her  writings  are  greatly  admired 
by  Queen  Victoria  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  to  the  former  she  sends  by  request 
an  advance  copy  of  each  of  her  books.  She  has  published  ^4  Romance  of  Two 
Worlds;  Vendetta;  Tlielma;  Ardath,  the  Story  of  a  Dead  Self;  Wormwood;  The 
Soul  of  Lilith;  Barahbas  (1893);  The  Silence  of  the  Maharajah,  and  The  Sorrows  of 
Satan  (both  1895);   Cameos,  The  Mighty  Atom,  and  Tlie  Murder  of  Delicia  (all  1896). 

COKK,  city,  seaport,  and  capital  of  county  Cork,  Ireland;  population  (1891) 
citj',  7.5,3-1.5,  jiarliamentary  borough,  97,281.  In  the  nine  months  ending  Sept. 
30,  1895,  the  exports  declared  here  for  the  United  States  aggregated  in  value 
$70,952.57,  principally  skins,  hides,  and  furs  (S1-14,0GG),  and  iish,  (S17,343). 
The  city  returns  two  members  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  general  elections  of  1895 
re-elected  J.  F.  O'Brien  and  M.  Healy,  both  Nationalists,  the  former  having 
represented  it  one   month,  and  the  latter,  continuously  since  1885. 

CORN.  The  following  table  contains  the  final  estimates  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  corn  crop  for  the  calendar  year  1896 : 


Maine 

New  Hampshire.. 

Vermont 

Arassachusetts... 
Rhode  Island  — 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

31ichigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota 

North  Dakota 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Oklahoma 


Total 81,037,150  2,283,875,165  $491,006,967 
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1,131 
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34,606 

62.075 

2,832,928 
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216,250 


95.452 

297.638 
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o.UlU.OJl 
24.3,635 
20,764 
48.418 
1,027,054 
213,488 


110,288 


54,408 

16fi,6T7 

1,167,364 


COSTA  KU'A.  m> 

CORNELL  COLLEGE,  Mt.  Yernou,  la.,  Methodist  Episcopal ;  co-educatioual ; 
Lad  at  close  of  18!)7,  'M  inofussois  and  iustructors ;  537  studeuts ;  15,000  volumes 
iu  the  library;  $2<S(),0()0  invested  in  .grounds  and  buildiutis;  $18,000  in  scientific 
apparatus;  $100,000  iu  productive  fuuds;  $'25,;J(!0  iu  iucome ;  presideut,  William 

F.    Kiug,    D.D.,    LL.D. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  incorporated  iu  1805,  and  opened 
in  1808 ;  non-sectarian  ;  co-educational ;  included  iu  1895-90  college  courses  lead- 
ing to  the  degrees  of  a.b.,  i'h.b.,  b.c,  and  b.s.  ;  courses  in  civil,  mechanical,  elec- 
trical, and  marine  engineering ;  a  course  in  agriculture ;  a  two  years'  course  prepara- 
tory to  the  stuily  of  medicine;  a  school  of  law;  advanced  courses  in  archicology 
and  the  history  of  art;  comi)arative  philology,  German  and  Romance  languages; 
and  summer  courses  with  field  work  and  laboratory  practice.  Military  science 
and  drill  aa-e  a  part  of  the  regular  work.  Graduate  study  leads  to  degrees  in 
many  departments.  At  the  end  of  1897  there  were  175  jirofessors  and  instruc- 
tors; 1,808  students;  197, IGO  volumes  iu  the  library;  22  fellowships;  (158 
scholarships  $1,723,185  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $1,021,-1:(!0  iu 
scientific  apparatus  and  library  ;  $0,300,580  in  productive  fuuds;  §97,000  iu  gifts; 
$576,150  iu  iucome;  jiresident,  J.  G.  Schurman,  n.sc,  ll.d. 

CORSON,  HiUAM,  physician,  was  born  in  Plymouth  township.  Pa.,  Oct.  8, 
1804 ;  died  there,  March  4,  1890.  He  w^as  graduated  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania iu  1828,  and  practiced  continuously  till  within  a  few  months  of  his  death. 
Besides  notable  contributions  to  medical  literature  on  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria, 
he  was  widely  known  as  the  originator  of  the  ice  treatment  for  those  maladies 
and  as  the  pioneer  iu  blood-letting  for  pneumonia. 

COSTA  RICA,  a  republic  in  Central  America,  extending  from  sea  to  sea  be- 
tween Nicaragua  and  Colombia;  comprising  5  provinces  and  2  territories ;  ai-ea, 
about  23,000  square  miles;  population  (1892)  2-1:3,205;  capital,  San  Jose ;  chief 
])orts,  Punta  Arenas  and  Limon;  other  towns,  Cartago,  Alajuela,  aud  Heredia. 
The  general  election  held  iu  April,  1894,  followed  an  unsuccessful  and  short- 
lived revolution,  and  resulted  in  the  election  of  Rafael  Iglesias,  the  official  candi- 
date for  the  iiresideucy,  over  Jose  (t.  Trejos,  the  Catholic  Uniou  candidate.  The 
new  president  ajipointed  the  following  cabinet:  Minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
justice,  and  public  instruction,  Ricardo  Pacheco ;  interior,  police,  and  jiublic 
works.  Dr.  Juan  J.  LUloa;"  finance  aud  customs,  Ricardo  Mouleategre;  and  war 
aud  marine,  Ur.  Juau  B.  Quiros.  Early  in  his  administration  President  Iglesias 
incurred  the  ill-feeling  of  the  Nicaraguau  governmeut  by  refusing  to  surrender 
fugitive  revolutionists,  and  iu  Sei>tember  following  his  inauguration  he  was  the 
victim  of  an  attempted  assassination.  In  Sei>tember,  1895,  there  was  a  three 
days'  jubilee  in  San  Jose,  held  to  celebrate  Central  American  independence  and 
to  mark  the  unveiling  by  the  president  of  an  allegorical  monument  in  com- 
memoration of  the  victory  obtained  over  Walker's  filibusters  in  1850-57.  The 
relations  between  Costa  Rica  ami  Nicaragua  became  furtlier  strained  by  disputes 
concerning  the  international  boundary.  In  Februai-y,  1890,  the  Nicaraguau  gov- 
ernment reriuested  that  of  Costa  Rica  to  appoint  a  new  boundary  commission, 
because  the  former  could  not  continue  to  treat  with  the  members  of  the  existing 
one.  Negotiations  between  the  reimblics  had  reached  a  jioint  where  Nicaragua 
proposed  to  cede  to  Costa  Rica  a  strip  of  laud  along  the  boundary  a  mile  wide, 
aud  to  submit  all  further  boundary  differences  to  the  arbitration  of  the  United 
States.  Subsc>|ucntly,  the  iiresident  of  Salvador  tendered  the  good  offices  of  bis 
government  to  the  reimblics  with  the  view  of  settling  this  dispute.      The  revenue. 


1896-7  was  $7,22G,820  expenditure,  $6,501,170  ;  imports,  1896,  $4,615,542  ;  exports, 
$5,441,013.  In  February,  1895,  President  If^lesias  informed  United  Htates 
Minister  Baker  that  he  Lad  recently  paid  over  $1,000,000  of  the  internal  debt, 
and  bad  made  provision  for  the  early  extinction  of  this  debt,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  ceased  to  pay  interest  on  the  foreign  debt  ($496,332  annually), 
because  it  could  not  stand  the  drain.  The  foreign  debt,  1896-97,  was  $9,720,000, 
and  the  internal,  $1,093,640.  Thei-e  were  147  miles  of  railroad;  630  miles  of 
telegraph ;  267  j>rimary  schools ;  5  institutions  for  higher  education ;  and  a 
standing  army  of  600  men  and  12,000  militia. 

COTES,  S.\R.v  Jeannette  (Duncan),  author,  was  born  in  Brantford,  Ontario, 
Canada,  about  1860.  She  entered  journalism  as  a  correspondent  for  several 
Canadian  and  American  newspapers  at  the  Cotton  Centennial  in  New  Orleans  in 
1884-85 ;  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Washington  PoM,  the  Toronto  Gtofte,  and  the 
Montreal  Star;  married  Everard  C.  Cotes,  of  the  Indian  Museum ;  and  has  lived 
for  several  years  in  India.  Her  books  include  ^1  ,Soria.l  Departure;  An  Anieriean 
Oirl  in  London;  A  Daughter  of  To-Day  (1894);  Vernon's  Aunt,  an  Oriental  .Story 
(1895);  and  A  Voyage  of  Consolation  (1898). 

COTTON.  The  crop  year  1894-95  was  a  phenomenal  one  in  the  history  of  the 
cotton  industry  of  the  United  States.  The  acreage  was  greatly  increased,  the 
season  was  excellent,  and  the  crop  was  the  largest  ever  gathered,  that  of  Texas 
alone  equaling  the  crop  of  the  entire  country  in  1853.  Secretary  Hester,  of  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  reported,  Sept.  1,  1895,  that  the  receipts  at  all 
United  States  ports  amounted  to  8,006,177  bales,  against  5,940,092  in  the  iire- 
vious  year;  overland  receipts,  1,087,101  bales,  against  931,706;  and  the  Southern 
consumption  taken  direct  from  the  cotton  belt,  807,973  bales,  against  678,019 — 
making  the  crop  amount  to  9,901,251  bales,  against  7,549,817  in  the  previous 
year,  and  showing  an  excess  over  the  largest  crop  ever  marketed  before,  that  of 
1891-92  (9,035,379),  of  865,872  bales.  The  production  by  States,  in  round  num- 
bers was:  Texas,  3,276,000  (including  Indian  Territory,  120,982);  Georgia, 
1,300,000;  Mississippi,  1,200,000;  Alabama,  1,000,000;  Arkansas,  850,000;  South 
Carolina,  800,000;  Louisiana,  600,000;  North  Carolina,  465,000;  Tennessee, 
350,000  (including  Oklahoma,  14,584) ;  and  Florida,  60,000.  The  average  weight 
of  the  crop  was  9^  lbs.  per  bale  more  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  which  would 
make  the  1894-95  crop  equal  10,089,000  bales  ol  the  1893-94  crop.  Cotton  mills 
in  the  South  and  woolen  mills  using  cotton  consumed  a  total  of  862,838  bales,  of 
which  54,865  were  taken  from  outports. 

At  the  annual  conventions  of  cotton-growers,  held  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  Jan.  11, 
18!)5,  and  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Jan.  21,  1896,  resolutions  were  adopted  to  restrict 
the  cotton  acreage,  on  the  ground  that  "the  annual  suriilus  is  the  effective  instru- 
ment used  by  the  cotton  'bear'  to  depress  values,  and  that  overproduction  fosters 
manipulation."  The  last  convention  also  adopted  a  resolution  urging  all  cotton 
jiroducers  to  join  in  making  the  South  self-sujiporting  by  still  further  decreasing 
the  cotton  acreage  and  producing  more  corn,  hay,  meat,  and  other  commodities 
for  home  consumption.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts.  Secretary  Hester  reported 
that  from  Sept.  1,  1895,  to  Jan.  17,  1896,  the  port  receipts  were  3,787,651  bales 
against  5,871,583  in  the  previous  corresponding  period;  overlap d  shipments  to 
mills  and  Canada,  576,635  against  774,440;  interior  stocks  in  excess  of  Sept.  1, 
498,026  against  456,684;  Southern  mill  takings,  net,  441,111,  against  424,135; 
and  brought  into  sight  during  139  days  to  Jan.  17,  5,304,311,  against  7,526,842. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Feb.  1,  1896,  estimated  the  crop 
■of  1895-96,  at  6,788.507  commercial  bales. 
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DuriuK  the  calendar  year  18115,  the  United  States  imported  raw  cotton  to  the 
extent  of  49,092,481  lbs.,  valued  at  $5,171,099,  of  which  3-2,485,28{;  ll)s.  came 
from  Etiypt,  15,481,371  from  the  United  Kinicdom,  and  1,235,202  from  South 
American  countries;  and  exported  2,770,832,486  lbs.  (5,519,121  bales),  valued 
at  $189,890,G45,  of  which  18,15(>,874  lbs.  were  sea  island  and  2,752,675,(;i2  other 
cotton.  The  principal  shipments  were  1,387,808,052  lbs.  to  the  United  Kiny;- 
dom,  610,073,094  to  Germany,  303,023,159  to  France,  and  385,720,124  toother 
European  countries.  The  trade  in  manufactured  cotton  w-as :  Imports,  cotton 
cloths,  50,307,478  sciuare  yards,  value,  $5,985,941,  other  manufactures,  value 
§29,115,891— total  value,  S35,l()l,832;  exports,  cloths,  179,019,882  s<iuare  yards, 
value,  $10,100,881;  other  manufactures,  value,  $3,914,133— total  value,  $14,015,- 
014 ;  imports,  both  classes,  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  exports  chiefly 
to  China,  South  America,  and  British  North  America. 

The  consumption  of  the  staple  by  cotton  and  woolen  mills  in  the  Southern 
States  has  become  an  interesting  feature  of  the  industry.  In  1890  there  were 
reported  254  mills  completed,  under  construction,  or  projected;  in  1895,  408. 
During  this  period  the  number  of  looms  increased  from  38,805  to  70,874,  spindles 
1,699,082  to  3,001,340,  and  cards  nearly  100  per  cent.,  or  to  7,251.  The  distribu- 
tion of  mills  by  States,  1895,  was:  North  Carolina,  145,  with  747,270  spindles 
and  10,185  looms;  Georgia,  75,  spindles,  570,538,  looms,  14,195;  South  Carolina, 
73,  spindles,  838,030,  looms,  21,273;  Alabama,  20,  spindles,  103,002,  looms,  3,020; 
Tennessee,  20,  spindles,  124,092,  looms,  2,574;  ^laryland,  18,  spindles,  175,290, 
looms,  3,142;  Texas,  10,  spindles,  70,500  looms,  2,051;  Virginia,  9,  siiindles,  127,- 
108,  looms,  4,155;  Mississippi,  9,  spindles,  55,788,  looms,  1,840;  Kentucky,  7, 
sijindles  52,900,  looms  092;  Louisiana,  6,  spindles,  50,708,  looms,  1,512;  Arkansas, 
2,  sjiindlas,  (),108,  looms,  210;  Florida,  1,  spindles,  1  400;  and  West  Virginia,  1, 
looms,  25.  The  annual  report  of  Secretary  Hester  for  the  crop  year  1896-97 
showed  receipts  at  all  United  States  ports  of  0,829,100  bales,  against  5,420,246 
in  the  i>revious  year;  overland  940,482,  against  873,405 ;  Southern  consumption, 
taken  direct,  988,382  against  803,035,  making  the  croi>  amount  to  8,757,904  bales 
against  7,157,340  in  the  previous  year  and  9,901,251  the  year  before.  Altogether 
the  Southern  mills  took  1,042,071  bales,  an  increase  of  138,000.  Mr.  Hester 
made  the  actual  crop  of  Texas,  including  Indian  Territory,  2,247,554.  His  report 
on  the  croip  of  the  different  States  was  given  as  follows  in  thousands  of  bales: 
North  Carolina,  500,000;  South  Carolina,  800,000;  Georgia,  1,300,000;  Alabama, 
1,010,000;  Florida,  60,000;  Mississippi,  1,226,000;  Louisiana,  575,000;  Arkansas, 
700,000;  Tennessee,  330,000;  Texas,  2,248,000.  Total  crop,  bales,  8,758,000. 
North  Carolina  above  includes  Kentucky  and  Virginia ;  Tennessee  includes  Okla- 
homa, Missouri,  Kansas  and  Utah;  Texas  includes  Indian  Territory.  Another 
estimate,  by  Statistician  Hyde,  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Department, 
showed  a  total  crop  of  8,532,705  commercial  bales,  made  up  by  the  following 
States:  Alabama,  833,789,  Arkansas,  005,043,  Florida,  48,730,  Georgia,  1,299,3'40, 
Indian  Territory,  87,705,  Kansas,  01,  Kentucky,  414,  Louisiana,  507,251,  Missis- 
sii.iii,  1,201,000,  Missouri,  24,119,  North  Carolina,  521,795,  Oklahoma,  35,251, 
South  Carolina,  930,403,  Tennessee  230,781,  Texas,  2,122,701,  Utah,  123,  Virginia, 
11,539.  He  also  reported  that  an  investigation  of  the  production  of  sea  island 
cotton  showed  that  the  crop  of  1890-97  was  the  largest  on  record,  the  States  of 
(reorgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina  and  Texas  having  produced  104,308  bales. 
The  next  largest  crop  was  that  of  the  preceding  .rear,  estimated  at  about  93,000 
bales.  The  production  of  Georgia  was  about  04,008  bales,  that  of  Florida,  26,431 
bales.  South  Carolina,  10,709  and  Texas,  2,500.     The  total  v.alue  of  the  uplands 
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crop  was  $285,810,606,  which  gave  an  average  of  6.65  cents  per  pound  for  that 
sold,  and  the  total  value  of  the  sea  island  crop  was  $6,000,958,  an  average  price 
of  16.58  cents  per  pound.  The  total  acreage  during  1896-97  was  23,273,209. 
Ten  years  ago  only  about  6  per  cent,  of  a  crop  of  6,500,000  bales  was  used  by 
those  States,  while  during  the  year  1890-97  they  used  over  11  per  cent,  of  a 
crop  of  over  8,500,000  bales.  The  number  of  mills  in  operation  during  the  year 
was  402,  the  number  of  spindles,  3, 31-1:,  327,  and  the  number  of  bales  bought 
981,991. 

COTTON  OIL,  an  oil  made  from  cotton  seed  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  lin- 
seed oil,  lard,  and  table  oil ;  for  packing  fish,  especially  Axaerican  sardines ;  as 
an  illuminant;  and  for  other  adulterant  and  substitute  purposes.  A  trust  cor- 
poration whose  securities  are  listed  by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  reported 
in  November,  1895,  that  it  owned  the  following  manufacturing  proi^erties : 
Crude  oil  mills,  70 ;  refineries,  16 ;  cotton  ginneries,  14 ;  cotton  compressors,  3 ; 
lard  and  cottolene  jilauts,  4;  soap  factories,  9;  fertilizer  mixing  plants,  2;  and 
seedhouses,  1,112.  It  also  owned  an  equipment  for  transportation  by  rail,  river, 
and  ocean.  The  capital  stock  consisted  of  $20,237,000  of  common  and  $10,198,- 
600  of  preferred,  and  there  were  $3,068,000  of  debenture  bonds,  and  $1,789,762 
of  current  liabilities,  making  total  liabilities  of  $35,293,302,  against  which  was 
charged  a  cash  valuation  of  property  and  assets  aggregating  $17,883,332,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $17,410,130,  representing  good-will,  contracts,  patents*  etc.  The 
sales  of  various  articles  manufactured  aggregated  $21,069,821;  the  gross  profits 
of  the  year  were  $1,565,862;  net  divisible  profits  $831,671;  and  surplus,  after 
paying  a  6  i^er  cent,  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock,  $201,780.  Besides  estab- 
lishing new  plants  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  within  the  year,  the  company 
erected  an  extensive  one  in  Rotterdam,  Holland.  The  foregoing  details  virtually 
comprehend  the  entire  industry  in  the  United  States.  In  the  calendar  year  1895, 
the  exports  of  cotton  oil  aggregated  21,763,649  gals.,  value  $6,429,828,  and  of 
oil  cake  and  oil  cake  meal,  504,022,561  lbs.,  value  $4,352,348. 

COUCH,  A.  T.  QuiLLER.     See  Quiller-Couch,  A.  T. 

COUDEET,  Frederic  E.,  expert  in  international  law.  In  1892  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  before  the  Bering  Sea 
Tribunal  of  Arbitration  in  Paris,  and  was  especially  complimented  by  Baron  de 
Courcel,  president  of  the  tribunal,  for  his  argument  on  the  necessity  of  ])utting 
a  stop  to  pelagic  sealing.  On  Jan.  1,  1896,  President  Cleveland  appointed  him  a 
member  of  the  Venezuela  Boundary  Commission.  He  has  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion as  an  advocate  and  an  authority  on  international  law,  and  because  of  his 
large  practice  has  several  times  declined  the  offer  of  appointment  to  the  bench 
of  the  United  States  Sujireme  Court.  For  several  years  he  was  president  of  the 
Manhattan  Club  of  New  York  City. 

COULTER,  John  Merle,  botanist,  was  born  in  Ningpo,  China,  Nov.  20,  1851 ; 
was  elected  president  of  the  Indiana  State  University  in  1891  and  of  the  Lake 
Forest  Universit.v  in  1893;  and  resigned  the  last  charge  to  become  professor  of 
botan.v  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  had  been  endowed  with  $1,000,000 
for  its  botanical  department,  in  February,  1896. 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  city,  capital  of  Pottawattamie  county,  la. ;  population 
(1890)  21,474;  (1895)  estimated  30,000.  On  March  1,  1897,  the  city  had  a 
bonded  debt  under  the  5  per  cent,  limit  of  $101,400;  special  bonds,  $262,000;  and 
special  assessment  bonds,  $101,500 — total,  $464,900.  The  sinking  funds  held 
$22,000   on   account  of  the  regular   city  bonds   and   $30,000  on  intersection  im- 
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provoment  (speciiil)  boiuls.  The  total  assessed  valuation  189()  was  $5,000,000, 
auil  tax  rate  S5G  per  SI, 0(10.  In  1S97  the  city  had  a  national  liank  (caiatal 
?1(M),(I()0),  a  ^State  bank  (capital  SloO.OOO),  a  savinfis  bank  (capital  SloO.OOO),  and 
a  private  bank;  a  trolley  line  extending:  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  operating  20  miles 
of  track;  and  3  monthly,  5  weekl.v,  and  2  daily  periodicals.  The  Council  Bluffs 
School  District,  co-extensive  with  the  city,  had,  1895,  an  estimated  real  valua- 
tion of  $22,000,000,  and  a  total  debt  $152,500. 

COVINGTON,  city,  capital  of  Kenton  county,  Ky.  ;  popnlation  (1890)  37,371; 
(1897)  estimated  45,000.  In  1897  the  assessed  valuations  agRregated  $22,750,- 
075,  and  tax  rate  $20.25  per  $1,000;  and  the  total  bonded  debt  (iucludintj 
$1,229,400  water  debt)  was  $2,304,700,  sinking  funds,  $70,778;  net  debt,  $2,293,- 
922.  In  1897  the  cit.v  had  4  national  banks  (capital  $1,150,000)  and  a  State  bank 
(capital  $1,813,000);  a  trolley  line  connecting  with  Cincinnati,  Newport,  Da.yton, 
Bellevue,  Ijudlow,  Bromley,  and  Fort  Thomas,  operating  over  50  miles  of  track; 
and  4  dail.v  and  3  weekly  uewspai)ers. 

COAVEN,  John  Kirk,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Millersburg,  O.,  Oct.  28,  1844.  He 
graduated  at  Priuceton  College  in  1800;  studied  law  at  the  Michigan  University; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Ohio  in  1808;  removed  to  Baltimore  in  1872 ;  and 
became  general  counsel  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company.  In  1894  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Democrat  from  the  4tli  Maryland  district,  and  on 
the  organization  of  Congress  was  ai>i)oiuted  a  member  of  the  committees  on  bank- 
ing and  currency  and  imniigation  and  naturalization.  On  Jan.  24,  1890,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  liailroad  Company,  and  on  Feb.  29, 
he  and  the  first  vice-president,  Oscar  G.  Murray,  were  appointed  receivers  of  the 
property. 

COX,  Kenyon,  painter,  was  born  in  Warren,  O.,  Oct.  27,  1850.  In  1894-90  he 
contributed  to  i)eriodical  literature  a  great  many  illustrations,  and  in  1894  able 
reviews  of  J.  A.  Symond's  Aii  E>isai/.<,  and  Michael's  Life  of  Rembrandt.  In  1895 
he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists. 

COX,  P.U.MER,  artist  and  author,  was  born  in  Granby,  Quebec,  Canada,  April 
28,1840.  He  settled  in  New  York  Cit.y  in  1875,  and  has  since  endeared  himself  tO' 
children  everywhere  by  his  series  of  Brownw  books,  the  latest  of  which  are  The 
Brownies  at  Home  (XH^'i)  \  IJie  Brownies  Around  the  World  (1894);  and  The  Jlroicntea. 
Tlirovfih  the  Union  (1895). 

COXE,  A iiTHUR  Cleveland,  n.n. ,  Protestant  Epis(n)i)al  bishop  of  "Western  New 
York  since  1805,  was  born  in  JMeadham,  N.  J.,  Ma.v  10,  1818;  died  in  Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y. ,  July  20,  1890.  Since  1888  he  had  held  the  office  of  bishop  in 
charge  of  the  "(lallicans"  of  France,  having  frcciuentl.v  ])reached  and  officiated 
in  the  Gallican  Chapel  in  Paris.  During  1893-94  he  published  a  series  of  letters 
to  Archbishoi)  (now  Cardinal)  Satolli  on  the  Relations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  American  Institutions. 

COXEY,  Jacoi!  S.,  agitator,  was  born  in  Snyder  count.v,  Pa.,  April  10,  1854. 
In  March  and  Ajiril,  1894,  he  led  a  band  of  about  100  unemiiloyed  men  from 
Massillon,  O. ,  his  home,  to  "Washington,  D.  C,  to  i)etition  Congress  for  legisla- 
tion which  would  favor  workingmen.  He  reached  Washington  with  a  band  of 
300  or  400  men,  while  Congress  was  in  session  and  witli  two  followers,  Browne 
and  Jones,  he  tried  to  carry  a  banner  \i\>  the  steps  of  the  capitol.  and  to  harangue 
the  people.  He  was  arrested,  thrown  into  jail,  and  Ma.v  8  was  convicted  of  viola- 
tion of  municipal  ordinances.  On  May  15  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  denied, 
and  Coxey,  Browne,  and  Jones  were  sentenced  to  20  days'  imprisonment,  and 
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Cosey  and  Browne  to  So  line,  or  10  days'  more  imprisonment.  While  imprisoned 
he  was  nominated  by  the  Populists  in  the  Massillon  district  of  Ohio  for  repre- 
sentative in  Congress.  June  '27,  ISil-t,  the  attorney-general  asked  of  Congress  a 
deficiency  apiprojjriation  of  812.5,000  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  prosecuting 
Coxeyite  tramps  in  14  States  and  2  Territories.  In  October,  1895,  Coxey  stai'ted 
a  newspaper  in  Massillon,  and  in  November  he  was  the  Populist  candidate  for 
governor  of  Ohio,  and  received  52,675  votes. 

CRADDOCK,  Ch.\rles  Egbert  (pen  name  of  M.\ry  Noailles  Murfree),  author, 
was  born  in  Grantlaud,  near  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  about  1850.  She  began  writ- 
ing for  the  Atlantic  JfontJili/  when  16  years  old ;  published  her  first  book.  In  the 
Tennessee  Mouutainx  (ISSi);  and  concealed  her  identity  till  she  became  famous. 
Her  latest  publications  include  Ttie  Phantoms  of  the  Fuothridge  and  Other  Stories 
(1895);  and  The  Juggler  and  The  Young  Mountaineeis  (1897). 

CRAIGHILL,  William  P.,  engiueei',  was  born  in  Virginia,  July  1,  1833.  He 
•was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  and  commissioned  a 
brevet  2d  lieutenant  of  engineers  in  1853 ;  was  promoted  2d  lieutenant  1855, 
1st  lieutenant  1859,  captain  1863,  major  1865,  lieutenant-colonel  1881,  and  colonel 
1887 ;  became  chief  of  United  States  Engineers  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general, 
May  10,  1895;  and  was  retired  Feb.  1,  1897.  Since  the  civil  war  his  i)rincipal 
engineering  work  was  in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  the  Great  Kanawha 
and  the  harbor  of  Baltimore. 

CPiAIGIE,  Pearl  Richards  (pen  name,  John  Oliver  Hobbes),  author,  was  born 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1867;  resident  of  London,  England,  since  1870.  In  June, 
1895,  she  was  divorced  from  her  husband,  R.  Craigie.  In  December  and  January 
following  she  received  public  and  private  receptions  from  a  number  of  the  most 
distinguished  literary,  artistic,  and  fashionable  people  in  New  York ;  and  enter- 
tained a  number  of  eminent  guests  in  return.  She  jiublished,  beside  contribu- 
tions to  periodicals,  A  Bundle  of  Life  (189i);  The  Gods,  Some  Mortals  and  Lord 
Wickenham  (1895) ;  and  School  for  Saints  (1897). 

CRANE,  Stephen,  author,  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1870.  He  began 
■writing  for  the  press  when  16  years  old ;  tried  poetry  and  the  novel  soon  after- 
ward ;  published  Moggie:  A  Girl  of  the  Streets,  under  the  pen  name  of  Johnson  Smith, 
about  1890;  and  created  a  decided  literar.x- sensation  in  New  York  and  London 
-with  Tlie  lied  Badge  of  Courage  and  Tin'  lilnrL-  l!i,lcrs  and  Other  Lines  (\)oeTas),  both 
in  1895.  He  has  since  published  Geon/i's  Mother  and  lite  Little  Begiment  (1896), 
.and  Tlie  Third  Violet  (1897). 

CRANE,  Walter,  ]>ainter,  decorative  designer,  and  illustrator,  was  born  in 
Liverpool,  England,  Aug.  15,  1845.  In  1892  he  published  The  Claims  of  Decora- 
tive Art,  and  in  1893  he  was  appointed  Art  Director  to  the  city  of  Manchester,  with 
a  salary  of  £600.  In  1894  he  issued  a  volume  of  8  illustrations  to  Shakesjteare's 
Tempest,  engraved  by  Duncan  C.  Dallas ;  and  in  1895  he  was  engaged  in  illus- 
trating an  edition  of  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene. 

CRAWFORD,  Fr.ancis  Marion,  American  novelist,  was  born  in  Bagni  di  Lucca, 
Ttalj",  Aug.  2,  1854.  In  1894  he  published  Katherine  Lauderdale;  The  Ralstons; 
Mam'zelle  Beauty;  Love  in  Idleness,  a  Tale  of  Bar  Harbor,  illustrated  with  repro- 
ductions of  drawings  and  photographs;  The  Upper  Berth;  and  By  the  Waters  of 
Paradise;  in  1895,  Casa  Braccio,  and  Constantinojjle,  illustrated  by  Edwin  Lord 
Weeks;  in  1896,  The  iXorel :  What  It  Is;  and  in  1897  ,1  Bose  of  Yesterday  and 
Corleone.     A    dramatization  of   his   Dr.    Claudius    was  produced   at    the    Fifth 
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Avenue  Theater,  Xew  Ymk  City,  in  Februarj ,  lSi)7.  He  visited  the  United 
States  in  lS',)o,  as  he  does  yearly,  but  resides  in  Italy. 

C'REEDE,  town,  Mineral  county.  Col.  ;  founded  in  1890  and  named  after  N.  C. 
Creede,  a  iiioneer  ])rosiiector  and  mine  owner;  pojjulation  (18i).5)  estimated  8,000. 
On  June  5,  1892,  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  Ijy  lire,  causing  an  estimated 
loss  of  about  $1,000,000.  It  had  a  weekly  newspaiier ;  a  public  school  system; 
and  the  usual  accessories  of  a  thrifty  miuinir  town.  The  principal  mines  are  the 
Holy  Moses  (the  first  oj^ened),  Amethyst,  Last  Chance,  New  Yin'k,  United  (trroup) 
and  the  Antler's  Park  (trroup),  all  of  which  have  yielded  well  and  some  to  a 
remarkable  extent.      See  C\)Lorado. 

CREFELD,  town,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Germany;  noted  for  its  manufactures; 
population  (1890)  105, 37().  In  the  nine  mouths  ending  Sept.  30,  1895,  the  ex- 
]jorts  declared  here  for  the  United  States  aggregated  in  value  $2,855,290.42, 
jirincipall.v  silk  goods,  velvets,  plushes,  and  ribbons  ($2,596,907). 

CRE:\IATI0N.  in  1895  there  were  27  companies  in  the  United  States, 
operating  2(j  crematories,  one  having  been  desti'oyed  by  fire.  The  total  number 
of  cremations  since  187(5,  the  date  of  the  oldest  company,  was  3,070,  and  the 
membership  of  societies  favoring  incineration  was  about  8,000.  The  fV/(,  an 
organ  of  cremation,  reports  the  total  number  of  cremations  in  Europe  in  1870-93 
as  19,700.  According  to  statistics  published  by  the  Paris  pi'efect  of  police  in 
the  summer  of  1895,  there  were  cremated  at  the  cemetery  of  Pere-Lachaise  in 
1889,  49;  1890,  121;  1891,  134;  1892,  159;  1893,  189;  1894,  210;  and  in  four 
months  of  1895,  75.  The  crematory  there  is  also  used  for  the  consumption  of 
remains  from  the  hospitals,  amounting  to  from  2,000  to  2,500  bodies  a  year. 

CRESPO,  Joaquin,  military  officer,  was  born  in  Venezuela,  about  1840.  He 
received  a  liberal  education;  joined  the  Federal  party  on  attaining  his  majority; 
distinguished  him.self  as  an  officer  in  the  revolutions  of  1871  and  1879;  became 
governor  of  the  State  of  Guarico  in  1880;  and  was  president  of  the  rei)ublic  in 
1884-80.  In  1892  he  headed  a  revolntiou  against  Dr.  Andreza  Palacio,  who  had 
proclaimed  himself  dictator  of  Venezuela,  and  after  a  brilliant  cami>aign  entered 
Caracas  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  October  and  established  a  provisional  govern- 
ment with  himself  as  president.  In  January,  1894,  he  was  elected  to  the  office 
without  noticeable  oppositiqn ;  and  he  served  till  Feb.  20,  1898,  when  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitution  he  resigned  his  office  to  the  first  president  of  the 
government  council.  He  is  a  man  of  simple  habits  and  large  wealth  acquired  iu 
cattle  raising,  and  has  given  Venezuela  many  reforms  and  a  beneficial  administra- 
tion. 

CRETE  (also  Kriti  and  Canpia),  an  island  of  Turkey  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  south  of  the  J5gean  Sea  and  Archipelago ;  known  as  the  Key  to  the  Golden 
East;  area  2,949  square  miles;  poi)ulation  (1894)  about  295,000.  It  is  a  place  of 
much  strategic  importance.  In  1895  the  sultan,  i)rior  to  the  elections  for  the 
General  Assembly,  redu<'ed  the  number  of  dejiuties  from  80  to  57.  Turkhan  Bey 
was  recalled  as  governor  and  replaced  by  Karatheodory  Pacha.  An  assembly  of 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  island  was  held  at  Canea  on  Jwly  5,  and  petitioned 
the  sultan  to  restore  the  old  system  of  taxation,  to  convoke  the  General  Assembly, 
and  to  nominate  a  permanent  Christian  governor.  In  October  another  petition 
was  drawn  up,  demanding  the  restoration  of  the  charter  and  the  reorganization 
of  the  system  of  taxation  and  of  the  gendarmerie.  Troojis  were  at  once  sent  to 
break  uji  the  meeting  at  which  this  petition  was  drawn  up,  and  a  state  of 
anarchy  ensued.     The  new  governor  sent  his  resignation  to  Gonstantinople,  and 
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the  Cretaus  presented  a  statement  of  their  grievances  to  the  representatives  of 
the  Great  Powers,  after  the  Greek  government  had  informed  them  that  it  was 
unable  to  interfere.  AYith  the  opening  of  February,  1897,  the  situation  began  to 
assume  a  more  critical  phase.  Fighting  occurred  between  the  Mussulmans  and 
the  Christians ;  marines  were  landed  from  the  foreign  warships  in  the  harbor  of 
Canea;  both  Greece  and  the  Great  Powers  increased  their  naval  forces  in  Cretan 
waters;  the  Greek  government  announced  its  intention  to  intervene  forcibly  in 
Crete;  and  Turkey  appealed  to  the  Powers  for  aid,  threatening  to  attack  Greece 
in  Thessaly  unless  the  Powers  restrained  hostile  action  by  Greece  in  Crete. 
Subse<iueutly  parts  of  the  island  were  occupied  by  foreign  marines;  the  camp  of 
the  Cretan  insurgents  was  bombarded  by  the  foreign  warships  (Feb.  21);  the 
Powers  ordered  Greece  to  evacuate  the  island  within  six  days  under  threats  of 
coercion  (March  3)  and  King  George  declared  that  Greece  would  listen  to  no 
admonition  from  the  Powers.  "VYar  between  Greece  and  Turkey  followed,  in 
which  Greece  was  sorely  defeated,  and  lost  the  province  of  Thessaly  pending  the 
payment  of  a  large  indemnity.  During  the  winter  of  1897-98  several  of  the 
Powers  urged  the  appointment  of  Prince  George  of  Greece  as  governor  of  Crete, 
but  Turkey  refused  to  sanction  such  a  course.     See  Greece:  Turkey. 

CRIPPLE  CREEK,  town,  El  Paso  county,  Col.  ;  25  miles  west  by  southwest 
of  Colorado  Springs;  founded  in  1890;  population  (1895)  estimated  10,0U0.  The 
main  development  of  the  town  and  district  has  taken  place  since  1893 ;  prior  to 
that  year  the  region  was  chiefly  a  cattle  ranch,  though  gold  was  known  to  exist, 
there.  In  1897  it  had  a  national  bank  with  capital  of  $50,000,  resources,  $252,- 
396,  and  deposits,  $172,231,  and  1  daily  and  3  weekly  newspapers.  The  district 
is  a  complete  network  of  gold-bearing  veins,  on  which  have  sprung  up  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Cripple  Creek  town  a  number  of  mining  towns,  of  which  Victor,  Altman, 
Independence,  Gillet,  Lawrence,  and  Anaconda  are  the  best  known,  giving  the 
district  a  total  population  fluctuating  at  about  40,000.  Tbe  ]iroduction  of  the 
district  in  1891  was  valued  at  $3,080,000,  and  in  1895  at  $8,750,000.  A  stock 
exchange  has  been  established  in  Cripple  Creek  town,  where  sales  of  shares  aggre- 
gated during  1895  about  $2,000,000  daily.  Such  mining  experts  as  ex-Gov. 
James  B.  Grant,  United  States  Senator  Teller,  and  ex-United  States  Senator 
Tabor,  all  of  Colorado,  believe  that  the  output  of  the  Cripple  Creek  district  will 
soon  exceed  that  of  the  famous  South  African  region.     See  Colorado. 

CRISP,  Charles  Frederick,  jurist,  was  born  in  Sheffield,  England,  Jan.  21, 
1846;  died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Oct.  23,  1896.  He  was  a  Democratic  representative 
in  Congress  from  the  3d  district  of  Georgia  since  1882 ;  was  elected  Speaker  of 
the  House  in  1891  and  1893,  succeeding  Thomas  B.  Reed,  who  succeeded  him  in 
1895 ;  was  otfered  and  declined  an  appointment  to  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1894;  and  on  the  organization  of  Congress  in  December,  1895,  was  apijointed  a 
member  of  the  committees  on  ways  and  means  and  on  rules. 

CRISPI,  Frakcesco,  statesman,  was  born  in  Ribera,  Sicily,  Italy,  Oct.  4,  1819. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Giolitti  ministry,  Nov.  24,  1893,  and  the  vain  attempt  to 
form  a  ministry  under  Zauardelli,  Crispi,  who  had  been  prime  minister  before, 
though  blamed  in  connection  with  the  Banca  Romana  scandals,  was  again  made 
prime  minister  Dec.  8.  The  treasury  debt  was  about  $100,000,000,  and  the  esti- 
mated deficit  for  1894-95  $38,000,000.  He  proposed  retrenchment  to  the  amount 
of  $9,000,000,  and  fresh  taxes  of  $20,000,000;  and  sternly  but  ably  repressed  the 
disorders  in  Sicily.  In  June,  1894,  his  financial  scheme  being  approved  by  only 
225  deputies  against  214,  he  resigned ;  but  was  persuaded  to  withdraw  this,  and. 
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partly  reconstruct  bis  ministry.  June  10  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to 
assassinate  biuj.  In  September,  1894,  Lis  ])rivate  scerefciry  bad  an  interview  at 
tbe  Vatican  witb  Cardinal  RompoUa  wbicb  resulted  in  improved  relations  witb 
tbe  papacy.  In  October,  189-t,  tbe  deficit  was  estimated  at  S12,0()(),000,  and  be 
proposed  S8, 000,0(10  new  taxation,  and  84,000,000  fresb  economics  of  adminis- 
tration. In  November  be  made  a  subscription  of  $3,400  for  tbe  eartbquakc 
sufferers  in  Sicil.v.  Durinir  tbe  year  be  sustained  tbe  campaign  of  General 
Baratieri  in  Sicily,  wbicb  was  at  first  successful.  He  was  believed  to  bold  tbe 
Triple  Alliance  as  a  temporar.v  necessity,  and  tbose  opposed  to  it  respected  bim 
as  jierbaps  tbe  onl.v  man  strong  euougb  to  carry  Italy  tbrougb  ber  financial  crisis. 
In  Februar.v,  1805,  lie  was  sustained  in  tbe  popular  vote  against  tbe  radicals  and 
socialists,  and  in  July,  1895,  a  radical  motion  of  want  of  confidence  failed,  151 
to  383.  In  August,  1895,  be  urged  tbe  making  of  Sept.  20  a  national  boldiay ; 
and  in  November  be  declared  against  any  modification  of  tbe  law  of  Papal  Guar- 
antees. On  tbe  overwbelmiug  defeat  of  tbe  Italians  in  Ab.vssinia  Marcb  1,  1896, 
be  wa.s  obliged  to  resign,  and   was  succeeded  by  tbe  Marquis  Antonio  di  Rudini. 

CKOCKETT,  S.\MrEi,  RrTHEUFouD,  clerg.vman  and  autbor,  was  born  in  Ducbrae, 
New  tialloway,  Scotland,  in  1859.  His  first  important  publication.  The  Slickil 
MuiiMtr,  appeared  in  1893,  and  was  received  witb  great  favor,  reacbing  an  11th 
edition  in  England  in  1895,  besides  many  reprints  in  tbe  colonies  and  tbe  United 
States.  In  1894  be  published  The  Lilac  Sunbonnel,  Mad  Sir  Uchtred  of  the  Hills, 
The  Plan  Aclre.i.f,  and  Thf  Haulers  (9tb  edition  in  1895);  in  1895  'The  Men  of 
the  Moss  Ilaf/s,  Sweetheart  Tracelers,  Rutherford,  liofj  Myrtle  and  Peal,  Galloiraij 
Herd  :  in  1896  Cley  Kellij,  Arab  of  the  C'lti/,  and  The  Grey  Man  of  Auchendrayne; 
and  in  1897  Lad's  Love  and  The  Surprising/  Adventures  of  Sir  Toady  Lion;  and  in 
1898,  Loehtnvar. 

CROKER,  Richard,  i)olitician,  was  born  in  Black  Rock,  Ireland,  Nov.  24,  1843. 
On  ila.v  10,  1894,  be  resigned  tbe  leadership  of  Tamman.v  Hall,  with  the  chair- 
manship of  its  finance  committee  and  meniljersbi])  of  the  executive  comnjittee, 
retaining  only  bis  place  on  the  general  committee,  after  being  tbe  acknowledged 
bead  of  the  organization  since  1885.  In  tbe  following  month,  and  while  the 
Lexow  legislative  committee  was  in  session  in  New  York,  he  made  a  sudden  trip 
to  Eurojie,  and  gave  himsejlf  up  to  tbe  i)leasures  and  excitements  of  tbe  turf,  in 
which  he  had  been  financially  interested  since  1893.  On  Feb.  8,  1896,  during 
a  brief  visit  to  New  York,  he  was  ban<iueted  b.v  bis  political  admirers  and  ])re- 
sented  witb  a  costl.v  loving  cuj);  and  in  1897,  was  popnlarl.v  believed  to  have 
directed  the  Democratic  campaign  for  tbe  first  municipal  government  of  the 
Greater  New  York. 

CROMER,  EvELYX  Barixo,  1st  Lord,  diplomatist,  was  born  in  England,  Feb. 
26,  1841.  Since  1883  be  has  been  British  minister  at  Cairo,  Egyjit,  where  he 
had  ])reviousl.v  served  as  British  commissioner  of  the  Egyptian  debt  and  as  con- 
troller-general of  Eg.vptian  finance.  He  was  created  a  peer  in  Ma.v,  1892,  and 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  d.c.l.  from  Oxford  in  1893.  Lord  Cromer  is 
said  to  jiossess  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  Eg.vjit  than  an.v  living  English 
official;  is  st.vled  tbe  maker  of  modern  Egypt ;  and  had  additional  responsibility 
placed  on  him  in  March,  1896,  In-  tbe  decision  of  tbe  British  cabinet  to  send  an 
Anglo-Eg.vptian  expedition  against  tbe  Dervishes  threatening  Kassala,  Abyssinia, 
a  movement  believed  to  be  in  aid  of  the  Italian  government,  whose  troops  had 
suffered  severe  reverses  in  that  country.     See  Abyssinia  :  Egypt. 

CROOKES,  William,  ])h.vsicist,  was  born  in  London,  England,  in  1832.  Since 
1883  he  has  been   engaged   almost  exclusively  with  reseai'ches  on  the  nature  and 
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constitution  of  the  rare  earths,  as  interpreted  by  the  radiant  matter  test,  a  method 
of  spectroscopic  examination  emanating  from  his  early  discoveries  in  radiant 
matter.  His  name  is  now  familiar  everywhere,  because  of  the  use  of  the  glass 
tubes  bearing  it  by  Dr.  Koentgeu  in  the  experiments  resulting  in  his  discovery 
of  the  remarkable  effects  of  what  he  termed  the  X  rays  in  photography.  At  the 
time  of  Dr.  Eoentgeu's  discovery,  Professor  Crookes  was  in  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa. 

CRUGER,  Julia  Van  Rensselaer,  (pen  name  Julien  Gordon),  author,  was 
born  in  Paris,  France.  She  isa  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  "\Y.  Storrow  and 
wife  of  Steven  V.  R.  Cruger,  of  New  York  City.  In  1889  she  organized  a  suc- 
cessful opposition  to  the  AVard  McAllister  social  regime.  Her  publications  in- 
clude A  Diplomat's  Dianj  (1890);  A  Succesbful  Man;  Vampire;  Mile.  Reneda; 
Marionettes;  His  Letters  (1893);  Poppcea  (1894);  and  Eat  Not  Tluj  Heart  (1897). 

CUBA,  largest  of  the  AVest  Indian  islands  and  most  important  of  the  Spanish 
colonial  possessions;  between  Florida  and  the  Caribbean  Sea;  area,  41,055  square 
miles;  population  (1890)  1,631,687;  capital,  Havana.  The  estimated  revenue 
for  1896-97  was  |!30, 375,000;  expenditure,  $123,541,200;  debt  1896,  about  $315,- 
900,000;  imports.  1895-96,  $69,459,647;  exports,  $99,084,727.  The  principal 
products  are  sut--r  and  tobacco;  chief  imports,  provisions;  chief  exports,  sugar, 
molasses,  rum,  cieiars  and  cigarettes,  and  leaf  tobacco.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1896,  the  United  States  imported  from  Cuba  merchandise  to  the  value 
of  $40,017,730,  and  exported  merchandise  thereto  valued  at  $7,530,880;  and  in 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  imports  fell  to  $18,407,211,  and  the  exports 
rose  to  $8,250,776.  Since  the  beginning  of  1895  all  interests  connected  with  the 
island  have  been  dwarfed  by  the  revolution  there.  In  December,  1894,  a  bill 
introduced  in  the  Spanish  Cortes,  designed  to  give  Cuba  a  larger  measure  of  con- 
trol of  its  own  government,  encountered  serious  opposition  in  Spain.  The  gov- 
ernment undertook  to  effect  a  compromise  by  proposing  to  appoint  a  council  of 
12  members,  including  the  governor-general,  the  president  of  the  high  court, 
and  the  highest  church  officials,  and  allowing  the  Cubans  to  choose  15  other 
members  by  popular  vote.  This  council  was  to  sit  in  Havana,  frame  the  local 
budget,  administer  local  and  financial  affairs,  and  exercise  a  general  supervi- 
sion over  the  local  government.  While  the  compromise  was  pending,  local  dis- 
satisfaction became  so  pronounced  that  in  February,  1895,  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment proclaimed  martial  law  over  the  island.  This  led  at  once  to  an  organized 
revolution  in  the  eastern  and  western  provinces,  and  the  forming  of  a  provisional 
government  with  Jose  Marti  at  its  head  and  Maximo  Gomez  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  revolutionists.  In  April,  General  Campos  was  appointed  governor- 
general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  forces  on  the  island,  and  in  Jan- 
uary, 1896,  he  was  recalled  and  succeeded  by  Gen.  Valeriano  Weyler  y  Nicolau. 
President  Cleveland  issued  a  neutrality  proclamation  June  12,  1895,  and 
Attorney-General  Harmon  special  instructions  to  United  States  district  attorneys 
to  enforce  the  neutralit.v  laws,  on  the  following  day.  During  the  progress  of  the 
revolution,  a  number  of  expeditions  were  organized  in  the  United  States  to  convey 
munitions  of  war  to  the  revolutionists,  most  of  which  were  successful.  A  few 
seizures  of  men  and  materials  were  made  by  United  States  officials,  but  uji  to  April 
1,  1896,  all  were  released  by  the  courts  with  the  exception  of  one  case,  in  which 
convictions  were  had  and  sentences  imposed.  On  Aug.  7,  1895,  the  provisional 
government  of  the  revolutionists  was  reconstructed,  with  Gen.  Bartolomo  Maso 
for  iiresident;  and  on  Sept.  23,  the  revolutionists  proclaimed    the  independence 
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of  Culia,  organized  a  permanent  government,  republican  in  form,  with  Salvador 
Cisneros  for  jiresident,  and  adopted  a  constitution. 

In  tlie  United  States  Congress,  a  resolution  recommending  the  recognition  of 
the  Cuban  revolutionists  as  belligerents  was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  Feb.  5, 
1896,  and  a  similar  one  was  presented  in  the  House,  Feb.  27.  The  Senate  reso- 
lution was  passed,  Feb.  28,  by  a  vote  of  04  yeas  to  6  nays,  and  iU-oused  a  storm 
of  indignation,  leading  to  riotous  demonstrations  throughout  Spain,  and  in  the 
House  the  resolution  as  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  was 
adopted  ^Nfarch  2,  by  a  vote  of  203  yeas  to  17  nays.  Two  days  afterward  the 
Senate  refused  to  concur  in  the  House  resolution  and  sent  it  to  a  conference  com- 
mittee, whence  it  was  reported  and  became  the  subject  of  a  spirited  debate  till 
March  23,  when  it  was  sent  back  to  conference  by  a  unanimous  vote.  On  March 
2()  the  conference  committee  of  the  House  decided  to  adopt  the  Senate  resolutions. 

From  the  beginning  of  active  orierations  the  revolutionists  carried  on  a  kind  of 
guerrilla  warfare,  making  sudden  dashes  into  territory  occupied  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  on  various  pretexts  burning  many  small  towns,  and  destroying  much 
plantation  proverty.  A  dispatch  from  Havana,  March  14,  18y(j,  named  35  towns 
in  the  western  provinces  that  had  been  destroyed,  and  stated  that  more  than  25 
others  had  been  half  burned.  On  the  same  date  the  strength  of  the  revolution- 
ary army  was  estimated  in  Havana  at  about  43,000,  distributed  among  the  prov- 
inces as  follows :  Havana,  1G,<S00;  Matanzas,  8,G0() ;  Santa  Clara,  (5,500;  Santiago, 
5,500;  Pinar  del  Eio,  3,900;  and  Camaguey,  1,500.  The  revolutionists  claimed 
a  force  of  G0,000  men,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  well  mounted  and  about  half 
well-armed.  La  Epova  newspaper  of  Madrid,  in  March,  189(J,  in  a  summary  of 
the  ojierations  of  the  Spanish  government  since  the  beginning  of  the  revolution, 
said  tliat  Spain  had  sent  nine  expeditions  to  Cuba,  comprising  a  total  of  117,795 
officers  and  men,  and  that  ufter  JIarch  31,  she  would  have  130,000  soldiers  on 
the  island.  The  cost  of  tiglitiug  the  revolution  from  Feb.  24,  1895,  to  Feb.  24 
189G,  was  $50,000,000,  of  which  $40,000,000  was  on  account  of  the  army,  and 
$10,000,000  on  account  of  the  navy  and  war  supplies.  The  estimated  expendi- 
tures for  1896  were  $75,000,000.  General  "Weyler  was  said  to  believe  that  the 
war  would  last  two  years  longer,  in  which  case  the  cost  to  the  Spani.sh  gov- 
ernment would  be  $200,000,000.  In  February,  1898,  the  cost  of  the  war  from 
February,  1895,  to  the  end  of  1897,  was  officially  estimated  at  Madrid  at  $240,- 
000,000,  beside  the  arrears  due  from  the  Cuban  treasury,  amounting  to 
$40,000,000. 

In  Feljruary,  1897,  a  scheme  of  reforms  for  the  island  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
Spanish  cabinet,  and  its  general  features  were  made  public;  but  the  plan  was  not 
favorably  received.  The  Cubans  suffered  the  loss  by  death  of  their  principal 
leader.  Gen.  Antonio  Maceo,  and  by  capture  of  his  successor.  General  Rivera; 
and  the  headquarters  of  their  government,  Esperanza,  was  captured  by  the 
Siiauiards  under  (ieueral  Castellano.  General  Weyler  was  recalled  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  ^Marshal  Blanco  y  Arenas,  in  October,  and  the  new  governor  at  once 
inaugurated  a  more  humane  regime,  started  measures  of  relief  for  the  thousands 
who  were  starving  in  the  interior,  and  granted  many  pardons.  During  the  year 
the  distress  became  so  great  and  so  widespread  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  appointed  an  inHuential  committee  to  raise  funds  and  ship  to  the  island 
the  articles  most  urgently  needed.  Subsequently  Clara  ]3arton,  president  of  tlie 
American  Ked  Cross  Association,  res|iond{;d  to  an  ap|)eal  for  aid,  and  went  to  the 
island  with  the  sanction  of  the  Sjianish  government  to  direct  the  iiractical  dis- 
tribution  of  relief  stoi'es.     "With   the   advent  of  a   new  Spanish  ministry  under 
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Senor  Sagasta,  a  new  oiScial  policy  of  dealing  with  the  revolution  was  attempted. 
He  announced  that  political  rather  tiian  military  means  would  be  used  to  effect 
the  pacification  of  the  island,  and  that  autonomy,  under  the  suzerainty  of  Spain, 
would  be  granted.  In  accord  with  this  policy.  Marshal  Blanco,  on  his  arrival, 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  he  had  been  charged  by  the  home  gov- 
ernment to  grant  reforms  and  give  the  island  self-government. 

The  full  text  of  the  decree  granting  autonomy  to  both  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico 
was  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  Madrid,  on  Nov.  27,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  synopsis : 

Article  I.   explains  the  principles  of  the  future  government  of  the  two  islands. 

Article  II.  decrees  that  the  government  of  each  island  shall  be  composed  of  an 
Insular  Parliament,  divided  into  two  chambers,  while  a  governor-general,  repre- 
senting the  home  government,  will  exercise  in  its  name  the  supreme  authority. 

Article  III.  declares  that  the  faculty  of  making  laws  on  colonial  affairs  rests 
with  the  Insular  Chambers  and  the  governor-general. 

Article  \'I.  directs  that  the  insular  representation  shall  be  composed  of  two 
corporations,  with  equal  powers — a  Chamber  of  Representatives  and  a  Council  of 
Administration. 

Article  V.  provides  that  the  Council  of  Administration  shall  consist  of  thirty- 
five  members,  of  whom  eighteen  shall  be  elected  and  seventeen  nominated  by  the 
home  government. 

Article  VI.   provides  that  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Administration  must 
be  Spaniards,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  who  were  born  in  the  island  or  who  have  ■ 
resitled  there  continuously  for  four  years.     It  specifies  numerous  officials,  such 
as  senators,  presidents  of  courts  and  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  bodies 
as  eligible  to  election  to  the  Council. 

Ai'tieles  VII.  to  XIV.,  inclusive,  deal  with  nominations  and  the  conditions  of 
election  to  Councils. 

Article  XV.  empowers  the  throne  or  the  governor-general  to  convoke,  suspend, 
or  dissolve  the  Chambers,  with  an  obligation  to  reassemble  them  within  three 
months. 

Article  XVI.  and  the  following  articles  deal  with  the  procedure  of  the  Cham- 
bers, and  grant  immunity  to  members. 

Article  XXIX.  empowers  the  Insular  Parliament  to  receive  the  governor's  oath 
and  make  effective  the  responsibility  of  the  secretaries  forming  the  governor's 
Council.  "When  the  secretaries  are  impeached  by  the  Chambers  thej-  are  to  be 
judged  by  the  Council  of  Administration.  Negotiations  for  treaties  of  commerce 
are  to  be  made  by  the  home  government,  with  the  assistance  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  island. 

Ai'ticle  XXXIX.  confers  iipon  Parliament  the  imjiosing  of  customs  duties. 

Article  XL.  deals  with  the  commercial  relations  of  the  islands  with  the  penin- 
sula, and  provides  that  no  import  or  export  tax  may  differentiate  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  productions  of  either  island  or  the  I'eniusula.  A  list  will  be  formed  of 
articles  coming  from  Siiain  direct,  which  will  be  granted  favorable  treatment  in 
regard  to  similar  articles  coming  from  abroad,  and  the  same  will  be  done  for  jtro- 
ductions  of  the  islands  entering  Spain,  the  differential  duty  in  no  case  to  exceed 
35  per  cent. 

The  remainder  of  the  decree  exjJains  the  governor-general's  powers.  He  will 
exercise  supreme  command,  be  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  order,  have 
free  i)ower  to  nominate  officials  and  his  secretariat;  he  will  i)ublish  and  execute 
the  laws  and  decreesj  international  treaties,  and  conventions,  etc.,  and   will  have 
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the  power  of  pardoning,  suspending  constitutional  guarantees,  and  ordering  a 
state  of  siege,  should  circumstances  require  it. 

On  Dee.  29  Captain-General  Blanco  issued  a  decree  announcing  tbe  lines  on 
wliich  tbe  home  rule  government  was  to  be  established.  The  first  section  defined 
the  powers  which  Governor-General  Blanco  and  his  secretary-general,  Dr.  Con- 
gosto,  would  continue  to  exercise,  as  follows :  The  conduct  of  general  affairs  be- 
tween Spain  and  Cuba;  intercourse  with  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of 
foreign  governments ;  census  of  foreigners ;  public  peace  and  order;  honors  and 
decorations;  relations  with  the  Church.  "With  these  powers  excepted,  the  entire 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  island  is  turned  over  to  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  Each  member  was  authorized  to  select  an  assistant  secretary  and  to 
employ  his  own  staff  of  assistants.  The  authority  of  each  Cabinet  officer  was 
then  specified  as  follows  : 

The  premier,  Senor  Galvez,  directs  the  genenil  policy  of  the  island,  confers 
with  the  other  ministers,  and  is  the  executive  head  of  the  organization,  the 
detailed  work  being  left  to  the  other  ministers. 

The  minister  of  justice  and  interior,  Senor  Govin,  has  charge  of  affairs  relat- 
ing to  the  courts  and  judicature,  ai)pointment  of  marshals  and  other  court  officers, 
jails  and  penitentiaries,  muuicii)alities,  provincial  deputations,  local  police, 
public  charity,  charitable  institutions,  ijublic  health,  asj-lums,  tbe  press  and 
theaters,  etc. 

The  minister  of  finance,  Sefior  Montoro,  has  control  of  all  affairs  relating  to 
tbe  customs  of  the  island,  appointment  of  customs  officers,  conduct  of  the 
treasury,  disbursement  of  ])ublic  mone.v,  etc. 

Tbe  minister  of  public  instruction,  Senor  Zayas,  has  charge  of  the  University 
of  Havana,  all  colleges,  professional  schools,  and  other  institutions  of  which  the 
control  is  not  reserved  to  the  province  or  municipality. 

The  minister  of  public  works  and  telegraph,  Senor  Dolz,  has  control  of  the 
post  offices  and  telegraph  system,  railroads,  ports  and  ligbtshiiis,  i)ublic  build- 
ings and  "grounds. 

Tbe  minister  of  commerce,  Senor  Eodriguez,  has  charge  of  agriculture,  patents 
and  copyrights,  banks  and  chambers  of  commerce,  public  forests  and  mining. 

This  division  of  duties  was  to  continue  till  tbe  Cuban  Legislature  met  and 
establislied  by  law  the  exact  duties  of  the  Cabinet  officers.  It  was  desired  to 
have  the  Cabinet  begin  work  at  once,  so  that  without  waiting  for  tbe  Legislature 
tbe  decree  established  tbe  system  until  tbe  law  was  made.  Tbe  new  officials 
took  the  oath  of  office  on  Jan.  1,  1898,  and  immediately  assumed  charge  of  their 
offices. 

In  February,  1898,  the  Radical  wing  of  the  Autonomist  party,  with  others, 
met  in  secret  session  to  discuss  tbe  situation,  which  was  considered  serious, 
owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  insurrection  notwithstanding  tbe  granting  of 
autonomy.  Under  tbe  belief  that  the  insurrection  could  not  be  suppressed  by 
force  of  arms,  it  was  resolved  to  open  negotiations  with  the  insurgents,  under 
tbe  iiauie  of  the  new  colonial  government,  and  the  following  propositions  were 
formulated,  with  the  approval  of  tbe  colonial  secretary  of  tbe  interior,  to  be 
formally  tendered  to  tbe  insurgents: 

First. — The  volunteers  will  be  dissolved  and  a  Cuban  militia  formed. 

Second. — The  insurgent  colonels  and  generals  will  be  recognized. 

Third.— Cuba  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  only  $100,000,000  out  of  the  $G00,- 
000,000  indebtedness  due  for  both  wars. 

Fourth. — Cuba  will  jiay  $2,000,000  a  year  for  the  Crown  list. 
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Fifth. — Cuba  will  make  her  own  treaties  without  interference  by  the  Madrid 
government. 

Sixth. — Spanish  products  will  have  only  a  10  per  cent,  margin  of  jiroteetion 
over  similar  products  from  other  countries. 

Seventh. — No  exiles  or  deportations  will  be  made,  even  in  war  time,  to  Spain, 
Africa,  or  to  penal  settlements  elsewhere. 

Eighth. — Death  sentences  for  rebellion  shall  be  abolished. 

Ninth. — Martial  law  cannot  be  ordered  by  the  captain-general  without  the 
assent  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  if  those  bodies  are  in  session,  or  without 
the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet  if  they  are  not  in  session. 

Tenth. — The  Archbishop  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  shall  always  be  a  native  Cuban. 

Eleventh. — The  actual  insurgent  party  shall  have  three  seats  in  the  first  Cabinet. 

Twelfth. — An  armistice  of  fifteen  days  will  be  granted  for  the  discussion  of  the 
terms  of  peace. 

At  the  time  of  writing  all  efforts  to  open  negotiations  with  the  insurgents  had 
failed,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  scheme  of  autonomy  would  prove  unsuccessful. 
On  the  night  of  Feb.  15,  the  United  States  battleship  Maine,  which  had  been  at 
anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Havana  for  some  days,  was  suddenly  blown  up,  causing 
the  death  of  over  250  officers  and  crew  and  the  almost  complete  destruction  of  the 
vessel.  This  catastrophe  appalled  the  world,  and  for  a  time  overshadowed  every 
interest  connected  with  Cuba.  For  details  of  the  disaster  and  events  growing 
out  of  it,  see  Havan.\. 

CULLOM,  Shelby  Moore,  lawyer,  was  born  in  "VVayne  county,  Ky.,  Nov.  22, 
1829.  Since  1883  he  was  been  a  Republican  United  States  senator  from  Illinois, 
and  by  re-electiou,  Jan.  23,  1895,  will  hold  his  seat  till  March  3,  1901.  On  the 
organization  of  Congress  in  December,  1895,  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  interstate  commerce  and  a  member  of  the  committees  on  census, 
foreign  relations,  and  on  additional  accommodations  for  the  library  of  Congress 
(select). 

CUMBERLAND,  city,  capital  of  Allegany  county,  Md.  ;  population  (1890) 
12,729;  (1897)  estimated  18,000.  In  1897  the  total  assessed  valuation  (about 
85  per  cent,  of  actual  value)  was  §7,377,000;  and  the  total  bonded  debt  was 
S523,000;  sinking  funds,  $42,000;  net  debt,  $1:81,000.  There  are  3  national 
banks  (capital  $300,000);  and  2  daily,  5  weekly,  and  2  monthly  periodicals. 

CUMMINGS,  Amos  J.,  journalist,  was  born  in  Conkling,  N.  Y.,  May  15,  1841. 
He  received  a  common  school  education;  learned  the  printer's  trade;  served  with 
Walker  in  Nicaragua;  received  a  Congressional  medal  of  honor  for  conspicuous 
bravery  in  the  civil  war ;  engaged  in  editorial  work  in  New  York  City ;  and  was 
elected  to  Congress  as  a  Democrat  in  188G,  1889,  1892,  1895  and  1897  (second 
and  fourth  times  to  till  vacancies).  In  the  present  Congress  he  is  a  member  of 
the  committees  on  naval  affairs  and  on  the  library. 

CURACAO,  most  important  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Islands ;  capital  Willem- 
stad  ;  area,  210  square  miles;  population  (1893)  27,254.  During  the  nine  months 
ending  Sept.  30,  1895,  the  exports  declared  here  for  the  United  States  aggre- 
gated in  value  $()3,892.30,  ijrincipally  hides  and  skins  ($29,694)  and  wood 
($13,089). 

CURRENCY.  On  Jan.  1,  1898,  the  i.opulation  of  the  United  States  was  esti- 
mated by  government  officials  at  7.'!, 725, 000,  and  the  amount  of  money  in  circu- 
lation at  $23.34  per  capita.  The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  of  gold  and 
silver  coin  and  certificates.  United  States  notes,  and  national  bank  notes  in  cir- 
culation on  that  date : 
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Classification. 

Amt.  Coined 
or  Issued. 

In  U.  S. 
Treasury. 

lu  circula- 
tion. 

$699,478,536 
455,818,122 

7U,400,307 
*)U,881,01fi 
106,:«8,280 
229,014.641 

38.128,149 
387.925,.t04 

44,5.n5.000 

$2,385,349,255 

$151,910,176 
394.a27,049 

$547,568,360 
61,491,073 

2,904,344 

5,186,886 
1,570,460 
11,229,912 

i,aio,ooo 

103,443,936 

Silver 

376,693,592 
43.315,CK)0 

$663,24S,815 

$1,721,100,640 

Excluding  $1,055,000  iu  $5,000  certificates  and  $43,555,000  in  fractional  parts, 
both  rein-escntiug  United  States  notes  deposited  in  the  treasury,  the  denomina- 
tions and  amounts  of  each  of  paper  currency  outstanding  on  the  above  date  were 
as  follows : 


Denominations. 


SIO. 


S50 

5100 

8500 

S1,000 

S5.000 

SIO.OOO 

Fractional.. 


Treusury 

Notes  of 

1890. 


$15,346,889 
10,204,776 
32,267  '"" 
81,650.980 
10,255.480 
285,3.50 
2,382,100 


3,955,000 


?2.827,e 
70,747,1 
52,566,J 
I0,679,-l 
21,504,1 


$»I6,C81,0II; 


je29,014,640 


$4,795,494 
2,722,055 
3,712,000 
8,448,!)00 
5,634.500 
5,473,000 

12,340,000 


$38,128,149 


l,5:i8..T.iO, 
1,271  .UTfi 
i,2ll.l93 
),2a3,36i; 
1,162,410 
I.3B1.43' 
5,821,370 
157..5(10 
1 68.000 


$49.9iH).738 
32.0'.W.364 
2;:j..S88.82r 
304.466.927 
206,7.50.816 
42.257.205 
77,470,770 
19,408,000 
!M.nOO,.500 
5,490,000 
12,350,000 
30,.382 


$1,108,097,689 


The  monetar.v  stock  of  the  iiiiiMMpitl  countries  of  the  world  estimated  (neces- 
sarily) in  ISDJ:  was  approximately  as  follows:  Gold,  $3,905,900,000;  silver,  full 
tender,  $3,435,800,000,  partial  tender,  $019,900,000,  total,  $4,055,700,000;  un- 
covered iiaper,  $2,570,900,000— total,  $10,592,500,000.  Muhleman  in  1895,  using 
Mulhall's  estimates  of  1889  and  supplying  notable  omissions  and  a  conservative 
increase,  gave  the  aggregate  banking  power  of  the  world  as  follows:  Europe 
£2,200,000,000;  Asia,  X150,000,000 ;  Africa,  .£50,000,000;  Oceanica,  i;l75,000,- 
000;  North  America,  £1,200,000,000;  South  America,  ,£140,000,000— total, 
£3,915, ()()(),000  ($18,990,900,000).  Eurojie,  with  a  population  of  304,300,000  iu 
round  numbers,  was  credited  witli  using  $3,048,000,000  in  gold;  $1,1(!(),000,- 
000  in  full  tender  silver;  $501,500,000  in  subsidiary  silver;  $100,000,000  in 
minor  coin;  and  $1,314,800,000  in  uncovered  paper.  The  note  issues  aggregated 
$3,484,0(10,000,  and  the  metallic  reserves  $2,178,300,000.  France,  (iermany, 
Great  Britain,  and  Russia,  in  their  order,  i)ossessed  the  largest  stocks  of  gold  iu 
Europe ;  and  Russia,  Ital.v,  Austria-Hungar.v,  Spain,  France,  and  Belgium,  in 
their  order,  the  largest  amounts  of  uncovered  jiaper.  Combiniug  all  kinds  of 
money,  Muhlman  gives  France  the  largest  circulation  per  capita,  about  $42.84  j 
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then  Belgium,  $27.58;  the  Netherlands,  $25.89;  and  Greece,  mostly  in  depre- 
ciated paper,  $25.50.  No  other  countries  of  Europe  Uave  as  much  as  $20  per 
capita;  only  8  of  the  remainder  have  over  $15;  and  all  but  one  of  the  others  have 
under  $10.      See  Gold  :  Money  :  Silver. 

CURRIE,  SiK  Philip  Henry  Wodehouse,  diplomatist,  was  born  in  1834 ;  entered 
the  British  diplomatic  service  in  1854;  special  secretary  to  Lord  Salisbury  in 
Constantinople  in  1876;  and  joint  secretary  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878. 
After  continuous  important  service  he  became  ambassador  to  Constantinople  in 
1893,  in  which  office  he  displayed  great  ability  during  the  difficult  negotiations 
of  1894-9(!.  In  February,  189G,  it  was  announced  that  he  would  succeed  the 
Marquis  of  Dutferin  as  ambassador  at  Paris  on  the  impending  retirement  of  the 
latter. 

CURZON,  George  Nathaniel,  author  of  important  works  on  Oriental  political 
cxuestions,  and  m.p.,  was  born  in  Lancashire,  England,  in  1859.  He  was  under- 
secretary of  state  for  India  in  1891-92,  and  became  under-secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  parliamentary  secretary  for  the  foreign  office,  and  representative 
of  that  department  of  the  government  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1895.  In 
1894  he  published  Froblrms  of  the  Far  East  —  Japan,  Korea,  China.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Leiter,  of  Chicago,  111.,  in  1895. 

CUSHING,  Fr.\nk  Hamilton,  ethnologist,  was  born  in  Northeast,  Pa.,  July  22, 
1857.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology  since 
1879,  and  has  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  work  concerning  the 
Zuni  Indians.  In  December,  1895,  he  started  on  an  expedition  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  United  States  Ethnological  Bureau  and  the  archjeological  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Pine  Island,  below  the  Southern 
Florida  Keys,  where  he  had  previously  uncovered  remains  of  the  shell-age  of 
prehistoric  man,  and  found  evidences  of  hitherto  unknown  phases  of  aboriginal 
life. 

CYPRUS,  third  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  administered  by  Great 
Britain  under  a  convention  with  the  sultan  since  1878;  area,  3,580  squai-e  miles; 
population  (1891),  exclusive  of  the  military,  209,286;  capital,  Nicosia.  In  April, 
11S95,  there  was  a  general  movement  among  the  people,  looking  to  the  abolition 
of  the  Turkish  tribute  and  to  a  iinion  with  Greece. 

DABOLL,  David  Austin,  publisher  of  the  New  England  Almanac  and  Farmers' 
Friend,  was  born  in  Groton,  Conn.,  in  1813;  died  there,  July  8,  1895.  He  was 
a  son  of  Nathan  D. ,  whom  he  assisted  in  preparing  Daboll's  Arithmetic,  and 
grandson  of  Nathan  1st — all  noted  mathematicians.  As  State  representative  he 
was  in  office  continuously  184G-71,  and  was  State  senator  one  term. 

DAHLGREN,  Madeline  Vinton,  author,  was  born  in  Gallipolis,  O.,  about  1835. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Samuel  F.  Vinton  and  the  second  wife  of  Rear-Admiral 
John  A.  Dahlgren,  u.s.n.,  and  began  writing  poems  and  sketches  in  1859,  under 
the  pen  name  of  Couinne.  For  many  years  she  has  been  a  leader  in  the  social, 
literary,  and  philanthropic  circles  of  the  national  capital.  Her  last  notable  pub- 
lication was  the  6th  edition  of  Tlie  Social  Official  Etiqnette  of  the  United  Stale>i  (1894). 

DAHOMEY,  a  former  kingdom,  now  a  French  protectorate,  in  Upper  Guinea, 
Africa;  area,  about  4,000  square  miles;  population  (1894)  estimated  250,000. 
Disputes  with  France  broke  out  in  1890,  were  renewed  in  1892,  and  culminated 
in  the  dethronement  of  King  Benhazin  and  the  appointment  by  France  of  King 
Gouthili.  Jan.  15,  1894.  Subsequently,  in  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  line 
between  the  British  and  French  "West  African  possessions,  Dahpmey  became  the 
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"hinterland"  of  the  French  jjossession  of  Porto  Novo.  In  189C  Bc-uhaziu  was 
confined  in  old  Fort  Tai-tucon,  on  the  island  of  Martini<iue. 

DAIKY  EXPORTS.  During  the  tisciil  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  exjiorts 
from  tlie  United  States  of  butter  aggregated  31, 345, 224:  lbs.,  value  §4,493, SGi; 
cheese,  §oO,944,G07  lbs.,  value  $4,G3(j,0G3;  and  milk,  value  §524,9()8 — total  value, 
$9,654,395;  increase  in  a  year,  S3, 354,825.  The  principal  customer  was  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  took  a  total  in  1896  of  butter  and  cheese,  $4,259,541, 
and  in  1897,  $6,696,572. 

DA!LL.\S,  city,  capital  of  Dallas  county,  Tex.,  poinilation  (1890)  38,067;  (1895) 
estimated  65,000.  In  1895  the  assessed  valuations  were:  Eeal,  $16,904,125; 
personal,  $4,723,800— total,  $21,627,925  ;  and  the  total  tax  rate  was  $15  per  $1,000. 
The  bonded  debt,  limited  to  $2,500,000,  was  Feb.  14,  1895,  $2,005,500  (including 
a  water  debt  of  $661,000),  floating  debt,  $18,000,  sinking  fund,  $52,500— net  debt, 
$1,971,000  ;  value  of  city  property,  $1,500,000.  The  total  debt,  1890,  was  $2,051,- 
071.  In  1897  there  were  5  national  banks  with  combined  caiiital  of  $1,150,000, 
and  resources  $5,898,986,  and  the  exchanges  at  the  United  States  clearing  house 
were  $66,474,619,  an  increase  of  $1,907,211  over  the  total  of  the  previous  year. 
The  city  had  electric  and  horse  railroads  operating  over  50  miles  of  track,  and 
a  quarterly,  6  monthly,  2  semi-monthly,  15  weekly,  2  semi-weekly,  and  2  daily 
periodicals. 

DALY,  Chaules  P.\tkick,  jurist,  was  liorn  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  31,  1816.  He 
has  been  president  of  the  American  (Tet)graphical  Societ.v  for  many  years,  done 
much  to  jiromote  exploration  and  jiolar  search,  and  been  a  voluminous  writer  on 
legal,  historical  and  geographical  topics.  On  July  26,  1895,  he  responded  to  the 
addresses  of  welcome  at  the  opening  of  the  World's  Geographical  Congress,  at 
London,  England.  His  last  publications  of  note  are  The  ticttkment  of  the  Jews 
in  A^oiih  America  (1893),  and  The  Guminon  Law:  Jls  Orit/in,  Sources,  Nature, 
ami  Derelopment,  and  What  the  Stale  oj  Xew  York  has  done  to  Improve  Upon 
It  (1894). 

DAMASCUS,  town,  capital  of  Syria,  Asiatic  Turke.y ;  population  (1894)  esti- 
mated 200,000.  It  has  large  manufacturing  and  trade  interests,  and  latest  re- 
ports (1894)  gave  the  imijorts  of  the  previous  year  as  $3,292,650,  and  exports, 
$2,219,950.  The  Great  Mosque,  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  8th  centur.v,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  OctobeV,  1893,  and  it  was  only  through  jirivato  letters  that  the 
fact  became  known,  the  Turkish  autliorities  apparently  suppressing  all  mention 
of  it.  During  the  latter  part  of  1895  the  town  was  the  scene  of  much  military 
activit.y,  on  account  of  the  mobilizing  in  it  of  Turkish  troops.  Travel  between 
the  town  and  Beirut,  Aleppo,  and  Lebanon  wa.s  exceedingly  dangerous  because  of 
the  conflicts  between  the  Druses  and  Mutualis,  the  latter  claiming  that  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  justice  from  the  Turkish  officials,  and  the  former  summon- 
ing their  co-religionists  at  Haurau  to  their  aid.  The  vali  of  Damascus  succeeded 
in  preventing  the  Hauranites  from  leaving,  and  tlie  vali  of  Beirut  posted  a  force 
of  cavalry  to  prevent  armed  meu  from  entering  the  villages.  In  1895  work  was 
being  pushed  on  the  Damascus-Beirut  railway;  the  Dumascus-ilezarib  line,  65 
miles  l<jng,  was  opened;  the  Damascus-Homs-Biredjik  line,  a  part  of  the  Ottoman 
strategical  system,  had  been  granted  state  aid;  and  work  on  the  Damascus-Acre- 
Haiffa  project  had  ceased. 

DAMES  OF  AMERICA,  Colonial,  an  organization  with  national  and  state 
societies ;  open  to  women  who  are  descended  in  their  own  right  from  colonial 
ancestry  ;  the  ancestor  must  have  become  a  resident  of  an  American  colony  prior 
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to  1750  and  rendered  conspicuous  service  during  the  colonial  period.  In  1895 
the  society  was  represented  in  all  of  the  original  colonies  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.      Secretary,  Mrs.  William  B.  Eeed,  825  St.  Paul  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DAMES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION,  a  patriotic  society  organized  in  1896, 
and  composed  of  women  above  the  age  of  18  years  who  are  descended  in  their 
own  right  from  an  ancestor,  either  a  military,  naval,  marine,  or  civil  official,  who 
aided  in  establishing  American  independence  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
Secretar.v  and  historian.  Miss  Mary  A.  Phillips;  headquarters,  64  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

DAMROSCH,  Walter  Johannes,  musical  director,  was  born  in  Breslau,  Ger- 
many, Jan.  30,  1862.  Since  1885,  when  he  succeeded  to  several  musical  appoint- 
ments that  had  been  held  by  his  father  in  New  York  City,  he  has  made  himself 
one  of  the  foremost  conductors  and  directors  of  the  day.  In  December,  189-tr,  he 
produced  the  original  opera.  The  Si-arlH  Letter,  in  New  York  City,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Symphony  Society,  and  on  March  2,  1896,  began  a  season  of  grand  opera 
in  German  there,  with  a  combination  of  notable  singers,  many  of  whom  had  never 
been  heard  in  the  United  States. 

DANA,  Chaules  Anderson,  editor  of  The  Sun,  New  York  City,  was  born  in 
Hinsdale^  N.  H.,  Aug.  8,  1819;  died  on  Dosoris  Island,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  17,  1897. 
In  the  United  States  District  Court  at  New  York,  June  21,  1895,  Judge  Addison 
Brown  decided  that  Mr.  Dana  could  not  be  remove  to  stand  trial  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  libel  on  F.  B.  Noyes  of  the  Star,  Washington,  the  suit  based  on 
sale  of  copies  of  Tlie  Sun  in  the  District,  where  the  old  libel  law  is  severe. 
Citizens  are  entitled  to  trial  where  the  alleged  offense  is  committed,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  not  properl.v  the  place  in  this  instance,  nor  is  it  exceptional 
in  privileges  as  to  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Dana  published  in  volume  form  three  lec- 
tures, entitled  Ttie  Art  of  Neivspaper  Blalmii  (1895);  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  publishing  his  Eeminitice.nces  uf  the  War  in  MeOlure's  diagazine. 

DANA,  James  DwiGHT,  ll.d.,  geologist,  mineralogist,  and  biologist,  was  born 
in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12,  1813;  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  April  li,  1895;  long 
a  professor  in  Yale.  His  Manual  of  Geology  was  again  revised  and  issued  in 
February,  1895 ;  and  his  System  of  Mineralogy  in  1892. 

DANBURY,  city,  caiiital  of  Fairfield  county.  Conn.  ;  population  (1890)  16,552; 
(1896)  estimated  23,000.  The  city  is  in  the  town  of  the  same  name  and  both  are 
separate  corporations.  The  bonded  debt  Oct.  1,  1896,  was  $481,000  (including  a 
water  debt  of  $229,000),  floating  debt,  $269,900,  sinking  funds,  $4,000,  and  net 
•debt,  $749,900;  assessed  valuations:  Real,  $5,809,413,  personal,  $885,037 — total, 
$6,694,450;  tax  rate,  $10  per  $1,000;  value  of  city  property,  $600,000.  In  1897 
there  were  2  national  banks  with  combined  capital  of  $577,000,  and  resources 
•$1,513,223;  atrolle.v  line  completed  extending  to  the  town  of  Bethel,  the  Danbury 
fair  grounds,  and  the  pleasure  resort  of  Lake  Kenosha ;  and  a  dail.v,  a  weekly, 
and  2  monthly  iieriodicals. 

D'ANNUNZIO,  Gabriele,  novelist  and  dramatist,  was  born  in  Italy,  in  1865. 
His  last  drama,  La  Ville  Morte,  was  written  for  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  was  pro- 
duced by  her  in  Paris,  in  January,  1898.  He  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1897,  and  in  1898  was  working  on  his  plans  for  the  erection  of  a 
theater,  after  the  style  of  the  ancient  classical  theaters,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Albano,  near  Rome. 
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DANUBE  IMPEOVEMENT,  engineering  work  for  removing  the  grent  impedi- 
ment to  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  River  at  the  stretcli  known  as  the  Iron 
Gates.  The  work  was  begun  on  Sept.  Ki,  1890,  substantially  on  the  plans  jire- 
pared  at  the  request  of  the  Austrian  government  by  William  J.  McAlpiue,  a  dis- 
tinguished civil  engineer  of  the  United  States  (died  Feb.  IS,  1890).  Initial 
operations  were  at  Greben,  where  there  were  reefs  to  be  removed ;  at  the  cata- 
racts near  Jucz;  and  at  the  Iron  Gate  projier,  below  Orsova.  The  total  length  of 
the  river  to  be  improved  was  about  250  miles,  and,  considering  the  natural 
obstacles  to  be  overcome,  the  enterprise  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  engineering 
feats  ever  attempted.  It  was  exi)ected  that  the  work  w-ould  be  completed  in  5 
years,  at  a-  cost  somewhat  within  84,000,000,  but  unavoidable  delays  occurred. 
A  government  report  in  1894  showed  that  six  cuttings  had  been  made,  overcom- 
ing 13  difficult  bends  in  the  river  and  shortening  the  course  b.v  (5  nautical  miles; 
that  another  cutting  would  make  a  further  shortening  of  1^  nautical  miles;  and 
that  jiarallel  dams  at  the  Sulina  mouth  would  bo  tiuished  in  1895,  and  afford  a 
depth  of  28|  ft.  The  work  was  so  far  completed  that  a  navigable  channel  was 
inaugurated  with  much  ceremou.y  on  Sejit.  27,  189(5. 

DANVILLE,  town,  capital  of  Vermilion  county.  111.  ;  population  (1890)  11,- 
491;  (1896)  estimated  15,000.  The  assessed  valuations  in  189G  were:  Eeal 
estate,  81,808,359;  personal,  $447,271— total,  $2,255,630;  total  tax  rate,  $17.72 
per  $1,000;  and  the  total  debt,  Jan.  1,  1897,  was  $67,000.  There  are  3  national 
banks  with  combined  capital  of  $350,000  and  resources  $1,812,275;  a  corporation 
owning  the  gas  works,  an  electric  light  plant,  and  the  entire  street  railway 
system ;  and  a  monthly,  5  weekly,  and  3  daily  periodicals. 

DANVILLE,  city,  Pittsylvania  county,  Va.  ;  population  (1890)  1(),.305.  In 
1894  the  assessed  valuations  were:  Eeal,  85,476,552;  personal,  $1,883,483 — total, 
$7,360,035;  and  in  1895  the  city  debt  comprised  municipal  bonds  $672,500,  and 
railroad  lionds  $320,000— total,  $992,500;  debt  limit  by  charter,  $1,160,000.  In 
1897  it  had  a  national  bank  with  capital  of  $100,000  and  resources  $55(),168;  flour 
and  cotton  mills;  large  tobacco  interests;  and  a  dail.v,  3  weekly,  and  3  monthly 
X)eriodicals. 

DARDANELLES,  a  channel  connecting  the  Sea  of  Marmora  with  the  Archi- 
pelago and  separating  Europe  from  Asia,  from  1  to  4  miles  wide.  From  time 
immemorial  Turke.v  has  claimed  the  right  to  jirevent  foreign  shijis  of  war  from 
entering  the  Dardanelles,  and  this  right  was  recognized  in  treaties  by  Great 
Britain  in  1809;  the  five  Great  Powers  in  1841 ;  the  Paris  signatories  in  1856; 
the  London  conference  in  1871 ;  and  the  Berlin  conference  in  1878.  Within 
recent  years  Turke.v  has  permitted  the  (ireat  Powers  to  maintain  a  single  dis- 
l)atch  boat  in  the  Bosphorus.  In  December,  1895,  the  Powers  demanded  permis- 
sion to  send  a  second  vessel  or  guardship  through  the  Dardanelles  to  be  nuiintained 
near  Constantinople,  and  the  sultau  refused  for  several  days,  but  tinall.v  yielded. 
The  strait  is  considered  the  key  to  Constantinojjle,  and  is  fortified  on  each  side 
with  works  of  large  extent,  but,  excepting  for  torpedoes,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
for  a  modern  battleship  to  force  a  i>assage.  At  present  treaty  obligations  give 
Turkey  the  greatest  strength  at  this  point.      See  Constantinople. 

DAEIEN  SHIP  CANAL.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  last  50 
years  to  locate  feasible  routes  for  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the 
United  States  government  has  expended  considerable  money  in  surveys;  but  the 
great  cost  of  the  undertaking  has  prevented  active  oi)erations  excepting  by  the 
notorious  De   Lesseps  combination.     In   1895  Gustavus  Karweise,  an  engineer 
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■who  had  spent  nearly  30  years  in  investigating  ship-canal  routes  in  Central  and 
South  America,  made  known  his  plans  for  a  new  and  short  route,  based  on  eight 
instrumental  surveys.  His  projected  line  lies  through  the  State  of  Colombia, 
between  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  the  Bay  of  San  Miguel,  on 
the  Pacific  side,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  south  and  outside  of  the  territory 
included  in  the  existing  Panama  canal  concessions.  On  the  Pacific  side  there 
are  about  11  miles  of  free  navigation  ui)  the  Bay  of  San  Miguel  and  the  Tuyra 
River,  which  wovild  need  dredging  out,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  river  to  a 
Ijoint  60  miles  from  the  Pacific  would  be  straightened  and  dredged.  The  canal 
proper  would  begin  at  this  point  with  the  first  tidal  lock,  then  follow  the  Javiesa 
Kiver  and  valley  to  the  main  ridge  of  the  Cordillei'as,  which  would  be  tvmneled 
a  distance  of  11,880  ft.  and  terminate  in  a  naturally  protected  harbor  between 
Capes  Acanti  and  Tolo,  on  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  The  total  estimated  cost  is 
placed  at  $48,000,000,  of  which  the  tunnel  would  call  for  $11,000,000. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  founded  in  17G9;  non-sectarian; 
affiliated  institutions,  New  Hampshire  Medical  College,  Chandler  Scientific  School, 
Thayer  Engineering  School,  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College;  had  at  close  of  1896,  46  prof essora  and  instructors;  601  students;  75,- 
000  volumes  in  the  libraries;  $500,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $100,- 
000  in  scientific  apparatus  and  libraries;  $1,695,000  in  productive  funds;  $84,800 
in  gifts;  $?0,000  in  income;  president,  William  J.  Tucker,  d.d.,  ll.d.  Plans  were 
completed  in  1895  for  the  erection  of  the  first  two  of  a  group  of  new  buildings 
in  the  quadrangle  north  of  the  campus — the  Butterfield  Museum  and  the  Alumni 
Memorial  Hall. 

DAUDET,  Alphonse,  author,  was  born  in  Nimes,  France,  Maj^  13,  1840;  died 
in  Paris,  France,  Dec.  16,  1897.  He  was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  French 
writers  both  in  the  line  of  the  novel  and  the  drama,  and  had  charge  of  the 
dramatic  criticism  of  Le  Journal  Official,  the  organ  of  the  French  government. 
In  1895  he  published  La  Petite  Tarvtf<.<i;  and  Tartarin  of  Tarascon;  shortly  before 
his  death  he  completed  a  novel,  Le  SoiUien  de  Famille,  v?hich  was  published  in 
Paris,  London,  and  New  York  in  1898. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  organization  founded  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  11,  1890;  open  to  women  not  less  than  18  years  of  age 
and  descendants  of  those  who  rendered  material  aid  to  the  cause  of  independence 
as  recognized  patriots,  soldiers,  sailors,  or  civil  officers  in  the  colonies  or  States. 
In  1897  there  were  State  chapters  in  44  States  and  Territories,  with  a  combined 
membership  of  about  20,000.  Corresponding  secretary-general,  Mrs.  Anderson 
D.  Johnston,  1332  V  Street  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY,  National,  a  society  organized  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  S^-pt.  10,  1894;  open  to  the  widows,  wives,  mothers,  sisters, 
and  lineal  descendants  of  men  who  served  in  the  Confederate  army  and  navy,  in 
the  civil  service  of  the  Confederacy,  or  who  otherwise  rendered  personal  service 
to  the  cause.  The  constitution  declares  that  the  objects  are  without  any  political 
signification  whatever.  Corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Lindsley,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  KING,  a  religious  order  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church;  organized  in  New  York  City,  Easter  Evening,  1885;  often  confused 
with  the  society  of  the  King's  Daughters,  from  which  it  materially  differs.  The 
chief  objects  are  to  spread  Christ's  kingdom  among  young  women  and  to  aid 
rectors  in  their  pari.sh  work.  Secretary,  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Ryorson,  520  E.  87th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION,  society  organized  in  New  York  City, 
Sept.  9,  1891 ;  open  to  women  who  are  liueul  descendants  of  ii  military,  naval, 
or  marine  officer,  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  in  actual  service  under  the  authority 
of  any  colony  or  State  or  of  the  Continental  Conf^ress  who  remained  loyal  to  such 
authority ;  of  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  or  of  any  colonial  or  State  Congress ;  and  of  any  other  recog- 
nized official  who  aided  in  establishing  American  independence.  In  1895  the 
society  was  represented  in  32  States.  Secretary-general,  Mrs.  D.  Phcenix  In- 
graham,  office,  6i  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

DAU(iHTEllS,  United  States,  patriotic  society,  incorporated  in  1892;  open 
to  women  who  are  lineal  descendants  of  persons  who  assisted  in  the  wars  of  1776 
and  1812  as  military  or  naval  officers,  soldiers  or  sailors,  or  who  otherwise 
materially  aided  the  cause.  Secretary -general,  Mrs.  George  A.  Ludin,  100  AV. 
7ith  Street,  New  York  City. 

DAVENPORT,  city,  capital  of  Scott  county,  la.;  population  (1890)  2G,872; 
(189.5)  ;i(),12(j.  In  189.5  it  had  an  assessed  valuation,  about  two-thirds  actual,  of 
:810, 000,000,  and  city  tax  rate,  $1().7.5  per  $1,000;  and  1897  a  total  debt  of  $275,- 
000;  improvement  bonds  (additional),  $271,000;  assets,  $82,-i;58.  There  were  4 
national  banks  with  combined  capital  of  $775,000  and  resources  $3,753,872 ;  a 
trolley  line  comprising  all  the  street  railways  in  Davenport  and  Rock  Island  and 
Moline,  111.,  and  5  daily,  3  semi-weekly,  11  weekly,  and  2  monthly  periodicals. 
In  1897  the  city  completed  the  largest  and  costliest  plant  in  the  world  for  i)urify- 
ing  its  water  supply.  It  has  ten  double  filter  shells,  with  a  capacity  of  7,500,000 
gals.,  which  contain  the  immediate  water  supply,  each  shell  being  constructed  of 
steel  and  being  32  ft.  long  and  9.^  ft.  in  diameter.  The  original  source  of  sui)ply 
is  thi  Mississipi  Ilivei*,  the  distribution  is  through  37  miles  of  mains,  and  the  fil- 
ter plant  cost  $1,  21)0,000. 

DAVIDSON,  George,  astronomer,  was  born  in  Nottingham,  England.  May  9, 
1825.  After  a  service  of  nearly  50  years  on  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  of  the  Pacific  division,  during  which  h(!  had  mapped  that  entire 
CQast  of  the  United  States,  traced  the  Mexican  boundary  line,  determined  the 
geographical  position  of  50  of  the  most  prominent  headlands  of  California,  and 
performed  scieutitic  labors, which  elicited  the  praise  of  the  most  learned  societies 
of  the  world,  he  was  suddenly  removed  from  his  office  early  in  1895.  Strong 
protests  were  made  against  the  act  by  influential  institutions  and  people  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  representatives  of  a  number  of  foreign  scieutitic  societies,  of 
which  he  was  a  meml)er,  deplored  the  removal  as  a  great  loss  to  geodetic  science. 

DAVIDSON  COLLEGE,  Davidson,  N.  C,  founded  in  1837;  Presbyterian; 
had  at  close  of  1897,  10  jirofessors  and  instructors;  180  students;  11,000  volumes 
in  the  library;  $150,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $110,000  in  produc- 
tive funds;  $17,500  in  income;  president,  J.  B.  Shearer",  d.d.,  ll.d. 

DAVIS,  CisHMAN  Kellogg,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Henderson,  N.  Y.,  June  IG, 
1838.  Ho  has  been  a  Republican  United  States  senator  from  Minnesota  since 
1887,  and  his  present  term  w^ill  expire  March  3,  1899.  On  the  organization  of 
Congress  in  December,  1897,  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  a  member  of  those  on  Judiciary,  Pacific  Railroads,  and 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Indians  (select).  He  had  been  considered  an  aspirant 
for  the  Republican  jiresidential  nomination  in  189(),  but  at  the  Minnesota  State 
convention,  Miu'ch  24,  he  withdi'ew  from  the  contest,  and  the  convention  pro- 
nounced William  McKiuley,  Jr.,  its  first  choice. 


DAVIS,  Eebecca  Haeding,  author,  was  boru  iu  Washington,  Pa.,  June  24, 
1831.  She  published  Doctor  Warrk-k'n  Dati'jhtiW  (1896),  and  Frances  Waldeaux 
(1897). 

DAVIS,  EiCHARD  Harding,  author,  editor,  and  son  of  the  preceding;  since  1891 
■editorially  connected  with  Harper's  Weekly.  He  published  Our  English  Cousins, 
The  Exiles  and  Otiier  Stories,  and  the  Bideis  of  the  Mediterranean  (1894) ;  About 
Paris,  The  Princess  Aline  (1895);  Cinderella  and  Other  Stones  (1896);  Cuba 
in  War  Time,  Dr.  Jameson's  Haiders  vs.  The  Johannesburg  Reformers,  and  Soldiers 
of  Fortune  (1897);  and  ^  Year  from  a  Peporter's  Notebook  {lSd8). 

DAVITT,  Michael,  journalist  and  Irish  leader,  was  born  in  Straide,  Mayo,  Ireland, 
in  1846.  In  May,  1893,  he  was  obliged  to  vacate  his  seat  in  Parliament  in  conse- 
quence of  bankruptcy  proceedings  connected  with  the  costs  of  the  North  Meath 
petition  against  him ;  but  in  the  general  elections  of  1895  he  was  returned  from 
£.erry,  East. 

DAVOUT,  Leopold  Claude,  Due  d'  Auerstadt,  military  officer,  was  born  iu 
Eseolives,  France,  Aug.  9,  1829.  He  is  a  grand-nephew  of  Napoleon's  great 
marshal;  was  graduated  at  Saint-Cyr;  served  in  Algeria,  the  Crimea,  Mexico, 
Italy,  and  the  Franco-German  war;  was  rewarded  by  the  Corps  Legislative  with 
the  privilege  of  reviving  the  title  borne  by  his  distinguished  ancestor ;  and  re- 
ceived the  grand  military  medal  in  1891.  He  was  retired  in  1894,  and  after  the 
disgraceful  disclosures  concerning  the  Legion  of  Honor,  was  appointed  its  grand 
chancellor,  Dec.  5,  1895. 

DAWES,  Henry  Laurens,  statesman,  was  born  in  Cummington,  Mass.,  Oct.  30, 
1816.  He  voluntarily  retired  from  the  United  States  Senate,  after  a  service  of 
■eighteen  years  in  each  house  of  Congress,  March  4,  1893,  and  was  elected  to  the 
newly  endowed  chair  of  United  States  History  Since  the  Civil  War  in  Dartmouth 
■College,  June  28  following.  He  spent  considerable  time  iu  the  Indian  Territory 
in  1895,  as  the  head  of  a  commission  appointed  under  an  act  of  Congress  to 
■endeavor  to  secure  from  the  five  civilized  tribes  there  their  voluntary  assent  to 
■the  abandonment  of  tribal  relations.  He  reported,  December,  1895,  that  the 
commission  had  failed  in  its  object  chiefly  because  the  men  who  profit  by  the 
■continuance  of  the  present  status  are  the  ones  in  power  and  the  ones  with  whom 
negotiations  must  be  carried  on,  and  believed  that  the  mass  of  the  Indians  them- 
iselves  would  vote  for  allotment  if  they  dared.  On  March  21,  1896,  the  Senate 
committee  on  Indian  affairs  reported  favorably  on  an  amendment  to  the  Indian 
■bill,  which  directed  the  Dawes  commission  to  make  a  census  of  the  five  civilized 
tribes,  ascertain  who  are  and  who  ai-e  not  citizens,  and  suggest  to  Congress  a 
plan  for  the  division  of  the  lands  of  the  Indians  among  those  who  are  found  to 
be  citizens. 

DAWSON,  Sir  John  William,  geologist,  was  born  in  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  Oct. 
13,  1820.  He  published  Some  Salient  Points  vi  the  Science  <f  the  Earth  imd  The 
Meeting  Place  of  Geologij  and  History  (1894);  Eden  Lost  and  Won  and  Pelics  of 
jPrimeval  Life  (1897),  etc. 

DAYTON,  city,  capital  of  Montgomery  county,  O. ;  population  (1890)  61,220; 
'(1890)  79,331.  In  1897  the  actual  valuation  of  property  was  reported  at  $100,- 
•000,000,  and  the  assessed  valuation,  $41,873,440;  tax  rate  $26.40  per  $1,000. 
'The  total  debt  was  $2,339,000,  including  a  water  debt  of  $749,000;  and  there 
-were  also  outstanding  si>ecial  assessment  bonds  aggregating  $1,212,950  and  paya- 
ble by  assessments  on  benefited  property.  The  treasury  had  a  sinking  fund  of 
.$386,000,  and   the    city    owned    public   school    property    valued   at   $1,223,525. 
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There  were  7  national  hanks  witli  combined  cajiital  of  ?"2,40(),0()0  and  resources 
$8, (528, 022 ;  trolley,  steaui,  ami  Lorse  railway  lines,  oiieratiiiij:  over  50  miles  of 
track  and  connecting  with  Middletown,  Hamilton,  Eiverdale,  the  National 
Soldiers'  Home,  and  Cincinnati ;  and  G  daily,  15  weekly,  1  semi-montbl.y,  and  i) 
monthl.v  periodicals. 

DEAF  MUTES.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  reported  in 
1897  that  there  were  in  the  United  States  51  State  iniblic  institutions  for  the  deaf, 
with  772  instructors;  9,037  pupils  (4,948  males,  4,089  females);  91,271  volumes 
in  tlie  libraries;  $12,G04  in  scientilic  apparatus;  $10,704,700  invested  in  grounds 
and  buildings;  ?1,(')80,050  in  receijits;  and  $2,090,778  expenditures.  Public 
day  schools  for  the  deaf,  chi(^tiy  under  the  direction  of  municipal  boards  of  edu- 
cation, numbered  20,  and  had  77  instructors;  (ilo  pupils;  !?202, 900  in  grounds 
and  buildings;  $99,224  receipts;  and  $103,101  expenditures.  There  were  also 
IG  private  schools  for  the  deaf,  with  88  instructors  and  594  pupils.  An  interest- 
ing exhibition  of  deaf-mute  instruction  occurred  in  New  York  City,  Feb.  25, 
1895,  when  a  live-act  drama  was  performed  wholly  by  deaf  mutes  in  the  theater 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College. 

DE  AMICIS,  Edmondo,  author,  was  born  in  Oneglia,  Italy,  Oct.  21,  1840.  He 
served  in  the  army  ;  became  director  of  the  Italia  Militare  in  Florence ;  and  since 
1808  has  been  a  prolific  writer  of  books,  chiefly  in  the  line  of  history  and  military 
life.  In  1890  he  was  engaged  on  a  work  on  socialism  and  studying  educatioiud 
questions  in  Turin. 

DEBS,  Eugene  v.,  labor  leader,  was  born  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Nov.  5,  1855. 
In  1895  he  served  out  his  six  months'  term  of  imjirisonment  for  contempt  of  tho 
injunction  of  July  2,  1894,  against  interference  with  trains  carrying  United 
States  mails  or  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  at  the  time  of  the  Chicago  strike 
and  riots,  beginning  with  the  Pullman  boycott,  June  2G,  1894.  He  was  sen- 
tenced Dec.  14,  1894.  Tho  case  was  appealed  from  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  to  the  United  States  Supremo  Court,  and  the  appeal  was  denied  in  May, 
1895,  thus  afiirming  the  right  of  the  lower  courts  to  enjoin  from  interference 
with  traffic.  In  March,  189G,  he  began  lecturing  on  The  Relations  of  the  Church 
io  Lahtr. 

DEBT,  Natios.\l.  The.  following  shows  the  public  debt  and  the  cash  in  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  on  Dec.  31,  1897 : 


INTEREST-BEARING    DEBT. 


Title  of  Loan. 

Rate. 

Amount 
Issued. 

Amount  Outstanding. 

Registered. 

COUPOD. 

Total. 

•i  per  ct. 
4  per  ct. 

4  per  ct. 
.•i  per  ct 
4  per  ct,' 

jaw.ooo.ooo 

740,902,S)0 
40,012".% 

{25.3«>«,!300 
490,5*1,600 

t25.364,500 
559,641,500 

44,220 

Funded  loan  of  l'.H)7 
Refunding      certifi- 

$69,405,900 

SB.'sVi'.i.W 
5G,61i>.950 

Loan  of  19(M 

Loanof  ISa; 

Total,  excluding 

100.000.0i«)[    Jf).S,422.8.W 
ie2,.Sl.'>.4UOl    ia3.6UU.tl50 

100,000.000 
102,315,400 

tl62,!»9.S00 

$&)7,365,C20 



The  funded  loan  of  1891  was  originally  issued  at  4 J  per  cent.,  and  the  bonds 
were  continued  at  2  per  cent. 


DEBT  ON  WHICH  INTEREST  HAS  CEASED  SINCE  MATURITY. 

Funded  loan  of  1891 ,  matured  Sept.  3,  1891 $149,450.00 

Old  debt  matured  prior  to  Jan.  1,  ISSl,  and  other  items  of  debt  since      1.180,820.26 

Aggregate $1,330,270,26 

DEBT  BEARING  NO  INTEREST. 

U.  S.  Notes,  Feb.  35,  1863:  July  11,  186,3;  March  3,  1863 $346,681,016.00 

Olddemandnotes,  July  17,  1801;  Feb.  12,  1863 54,347.50 

National  bank  notes,  redemption  account.  jHiIy  14.  1890 32,268,146.00 

Fractional  currency,  less  $8,375,934  est.  as  lost  or  destroyed 6,886,937.14 

Aggregate $385,890,446.64 

CERTIFICATES    AND    NOTES    ISSUED    ON    DEPOSITS    OF   COIN    AND 
LEG.AL  TENDER  NOTES  AND  PURCHASES  OF  SILVER  BULLION 


Classification. 


Gold  Certificates 

Silver  Certificates 

Certificates  of  Deposit. . 
Treasury  Notes  of  1890. . 

Aggregate 


In 


$1,.570, 460.00 
11.239,913.00 
1.340.000.00 
3,9(M.;H4.00 


$36,557,689.00  $38,138,149.00 

376,695,592.00  387,925,504.00 

43,315,000.00  44.555,000.00 

103,443,936,00  ]O6,:348,280.0O 

)  $560,013,217.00  $576,956,933.00 


RECAPITULATION. 


Classification. 

Amount. 

$847,365,620.00 

Sl.334,586.336.90 
576,956,933.00 

Certificates  and  treasury  notes  offset  by  cash  in  treasury 

$1,811,543,269.90 

CASH  IN  THE  TREASURY. 

Gold-Coin $151,910,176.27 

Bars 45,559.059.61 

Silver-Dollars $.394,337,049.00 

Subsidiary  Coin 10.679,899.33 

Bars 102.284.735,94 

Paper— U.  S.  Notes 84,300.089.00 

Treasury  Notes  of  1880 2,904,344.00 

Gold  Certificates 1.570,460,00 

Silver  Certificates 11,339,912.00 

Certificates  of  Deposit 1,340,000.00 

National  Bank  Notes 5,186,886.49 

Other— Bonds,  Interest,  and  Coupons  paid,  awaiting 

reimbureement 29,287.91 

Minor  Coin  and  Fractional  Currency 1,086,754.29 

Deposits   in   National  Bank   Depositories- 
general  account 44,979.694.10 

Disbursing  OfHcers"  Balances 4,303,028.74 


r,469,335.88 
r,291,684.17 


DEMAND  LIABILITIES. 


Gold  Certificates 

Silver  Certificates 

Certificates  of  Deposit 44, 

Treasury  Notes  of  1890 106, 

Fund  tor  Redemption  of  Uncurrent  National  Bank 

Notes 8. 

Outstanding  Checks  and  Drafts 

Disbursing  Officers'  Balances 27. 

Agency  Accounts,  etc 

Gold  Reserve niu 

Net  Cash  Balance 135, 


i,128,149,00 
.92.5,!)O4.O0 
,555,000.00 
l,»«j,380.00    $570,950,933.(«1 


,236.083.5 
,3.S8.785.E 
fi78..549.i 
.708,»i9.f 
,0fl0.IXX)f 
474,769.1 


<,959,668.57 
),474,769.01 


Aggregate. 


See  CCRKENCY. 


DE  FOREST. 


DEBTS,  Foreign.  The  following  table  shows  the  national  debts  of  the  in-inci- 
pal  countries  of  the  world,  comi>iled  with  few  exceptions  from  the  official  reports 
of  1895  and  reduced  to  equivalents  in  I'uited  States  gold  dollars.  It  is  believed 
to  be  the  most  complete  national  debt  statement  extant. 


Argentine  Republic $.513,746,099 

Austria-HuiiKary.  general.  l,:M1.311,4a) 

Austria,  special 59fi,-.>ir,!l9« 

Hungary,  special I,00'.»,.i63.940 

Belgium ^s.ors.asii 

Bolivia 4..WB.y:s 

Brazil 43a,9S:;,v'<.i3 

British  Empire 

United  Kingdom 3,e08.3S0,.'H9 

Cevlon Iii.'.t-,'0..">I9 

Indi.l 5£!  915,1 1.5 

Straits  Settlements 1..5.51.4i5 

CaiK-  Colony 13J,501,:j(>5 

Mauritius 6.612.t*iti 

Natal 39,ir:i,.») 

Bermudas 2d8.'.H»G 

Canada 30S.:j4.'',U'.'4 

AustraUa.  New  S.  Wales.  aa.STS.t^Kt 

New  Zealand 19'i.-.?79.;j'.t:; 

Queensland 14>,9ijS.i:i"> 

Soutb  Australia li)8.4iJ'.i,.5'.>i 

Tasmania .3T,si)t;,i;.14 

Victoria 2:j;',9s5. 1;t4 

West  Australia 1G,G0n.:.*(»7 

West  Indies li;.l>s.i.iiii; 

Chile 8.S.9:j,S.cXiO 

China 2.5r..5S0.i»«i 

Colombia :M,4:r..:il,s 

Costa  Kica :;6..v<l.ii.'>i 

Denmark 5.i,8i'jO,ni) 

Ecuador IvVM.SU.i 

France 6.a'V.iWi,.Vi4 

German  Empire 45-l..5Ci<>.a"il 

Alsace-Lorraine 5,s7;i.;»i.5 

Anhalt iMii.sM 

Bailen in3.:»i.5iJS 

Bavaria U.V1.J7II.443 

Bremen :^.3'.^,".;  1:3 

Brunswick ri.7.>.:IHi 

Hambui'g 77.1^97. T'.i-J 

Hesse 9..'HVS,a79 

Lippe 19^.^■74 

Lubeck 4,ijt>4.*« 

Meck.-Schw S(i,:«l..'iia 

Meck.-Strel 1.4>«,(xii) 

Oldenburg *. 11.1.V.',r31 

Prussia I,5ia,iiW.ls3 


Reuss,  Elder  Br 827.631 

Reuss,  Younger  Br 247,650 

Saxe-Altenburg 211,213 

Saxe-Cob.-Gotha 739.536 

Siixe-Mein 2.691,608 

Saxe- Weimar 1,1(«,K2 

Saxony 159,346,080 

Scliaume.'Lippc 85,680 

Schw.-Rud 9:10.580 

Schw.-Soud 644.245 

Waldeck 499.S71 

Wurcemberg 110,364.000 

Greece 1:«,577,384 

Guatemala 12,999,951 

Haiti 17.797.320 

Hawaii .3,.185.161 

Honduras 78.627,681 

Italy 2,461,571,520 

Japan 329,827,800 

Liberia 1,200,420 

Me.\ico 143,907.851 

Montenegro .388,800 

Netherlands 449,414,892 

Nicaragua 8.385,100 

Nonvay 46,625,385 

Orange  Free  State 267,.3flO 

Paraguay 20,412,000 

Tel-sui 2,4:JO,000 

Peru 282.0.».000 

Portugal 744,915,920 

Kniirnania 217,010,200 

Rnssia 2,4.10.000,000 

^•''™<lor 12.a:i4,440 

San  Domingo 9.H9O,100 

Servia 7-,M(KJM0 

South  African  Rep 1.1.143  145 

gpai'i .'Al.'.tiS.OeO 

Sweden ;ti.2!9.360 

Switzerland 17,010,717 

Turkey     674,800,000 

Bulgaria 3,7.36,416 

.Eg)-pt 508,5.35.334 

Liiite<l  States. .(1897) ^Sl^.MS.asg 

Uruguay 68.992.158 

Venezuela Ki.clW.SlS 

Total 831,730,022,268 


DECATUR,  cit,v,  capital  of  Macon  count.v,  111.  ;  population  (1890),  lfi,841.  In 
189()  the  assessed  valuations  were:  Real  estate,  $"2, 423, 024 ;  jpersoiial,  S9i;-{,957; 
railroads,  SlOO,O90— total,  $3,437,072;  total  tax  rate,  $(il..50  per  81.000.  The 
bonded  debt,  Feb.  1,  1897,  was  §100,000;  floating  debt,  $22,000;  total  debt, 
$122,000;  sinking  fund,  $14,000;  net  debt,  $108,000.  There  were  3  national 
banks  with  combined  capital  of  $500,000,  deposits  $1,266,G08,  and  resources 
$2,255,590;  a  trolle,v  line  operating  14  miles  of  track;  and  4  daily,  5  weekl.v, 
and  2  luonthl.v  periotlicals, 

DE  FOREST,  John  William,  author,  was  born  in  Huiniihre.vsville  (now  Se.v- 
mour).  Conn.,  March  31,  182G.  Ill  health  has  greatly  restricted  his  literary 
activity  for  several  .vears;  but  in  189()  he  was  engaged  on  two  historical  novels, 
one  of  the  Revolutionary  i)eriod.  the  other  of  the  civil  war,  and  was  also  gather- 
ing materials  for  a  New  Engluiul  histor.v. 
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DE  HAAS,  Madrice  Frederick  Hendrick,  marine  painter,  was  born  iu  Rotter- 
dam, Holland,  Dec.  12,  1832;  died  in  New  York,  Nov.  23,  1895.  He  was  an 
acknowledged  master.  His  last  work,  Boone  Island  Light,  was  one  of  his  best. 
His  funeral  took  place  at  the  Academy  of  Design,  and  was  largely  attended  hy 
artists.     An  auction  in  February,  189G,  of  150  of  his  paintings  brought  $28,000. 

DE  KAY,  Charles,  .journalist  and  author,  w-as  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
184:8.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  18G8 ;  served  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  New  York  I'nnes  irom  187G  till  June,  189-1: ;  and  then  became  United  States 
consul-general  at  Berlin.  On  the  death  of  Ambassador  Eunyou,  Jan.  27,  1896, 
he  became  acting  charge  d 'affairs,  and  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
succession,  but  the  apjjointment  was  given  to  Edwin  F.  Uhl. 

DEL  AGO  A  BAY,  a  large  bay,  estuary  of  several  rivers,  on  the  southeast  coast 
of  Africa,  and  of  much  commercial  and  strategic  importance,  l.ving  between  25° 
40'  and  26°  20'  s.  lat.  ;  length  north  and  south  60  miles,  breadth  20  miles.  Dis- 
covered by  the  Portuguese  1498,  it  was  in  contention  between  Portugal  iiud  Eng- 
land till  1835,  when  the  Boers  also  became  claimants  in  part.  It  is  the  only 
available  seaport  for  the  Transvaal,  but  not  in  its  territory.  The  dispute  between 
the  Portuguese  and  the  English  was  referred  to  President  Thiers,  and  decided 
by  his  successor,  MacMahon,  in  favor  of  Portugal  iu  1875.  By  an  agreement 
Great  Britain  has  a  right  of  X)re-emption.  Movements  on  the  part  of  Germany 
have  been  interpreted  as  coveteous  of  the  bay  and  adjacent  territory,  or  as 
opposed  to  English  influence  in  the  Transvaal.  In  the  British  Parliament  March 
27,  1896,  the  government  was  questioned  as  to  a  report  that  it  had  purchased  from 
Portugal  the  bay  and  coast  from  Amatonga  on  the  south  to  the  Limpopo  River 
on  the  north  for  $25,000,000,  and  the  same  da.v  the  purchase  was  officially 
denied.  A  railway  extends  from  the  bay  57  miles  to  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Portuguese  territory,  and  from  there  has  been  contiuued  290  miles  by  the  Nether- 
lands Company  to  Pretoria,  the  cajiital  of  the  Transvaal  Republic.  On  April  2, 
1897,  it  was  reported  from  Loudon  that  Delagoa  Bay  had  been  leased  to  Great 
Britain  for  thirt.v  years  at  an  annual  rental  of  £500,000,  and  that  the  Transvaal 
government  was  not  aware  of  the  arrangement  till  it  was  completed.  In  Novem- 
ber following  it  was  understood  that  the  award  of  the  Berne  tribunal  of  arbitra- 
tion in  the  Delagoa  Bay  railroad  case  was  in  favor  of  the  McMurdo  claim  for  a 
sum  under  £2,000,000;  and  that  Portugal  had  completed  arrangements  for  a 
settlement. 

DELAND,  Mabgaratta  \V.\de  (Campbell)  author,  was  born  iu  Alleghen.v,  Pa., 
Feb.  23,  1857;  achieved  wide  fame  by  her  novel  John  Ward,  Preacher,  in  1888. 
She  has  since  published  Phdip  and  His  Wife  (1894);  Tlie  Wisdom  of  Fools  (1897), 
etc. 

DELAWARE,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  the  first  of  the  orig- 
inal thirteen  States  to  ratify  the  Federal  constitution  (Dec.  7,  1787);  counties,  3; 
capital,  Dover. 

State  Officers,  1897-1901.— Governor  (elected  for  4  years,  salary  $2,000  per 
annum),  Ebe  W.  Tunnell ;  secretary  of  state,  James  H.  Hughes ;  treasurer,  W.  M. 
Ross;  auditor,  B.  L.  Lewis;  attorney-general,  Robert  C.  White;  adjutant- 
general,  Garrett  J.  Heart;  chancellor  of  court  of  errors  and  appeals,  John  R. 
Nicholson;  chief-justice,  Charles  B.  Lore;  associate  justices,  Ignatius  C.  Gaubb, 
W.  C.  Spruance,  James  Pennewiel,  and  William  H.  Boyce;  clerk,  W.  S.  Hutsoa 
— all  Democrats  excepting  Judges  Spruance  and  Pennewiel. 

Legislature,    1897.— Democrats,   senate    5,  house    20,  joint  ballot  25;  Republi- 
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cans,  senate    4,  bouse   1,  joint    ballot  5;  Republican  majority,  senate  1,  bouse  11), 
joint  ballot  20. 

Elfiittntx. — In  tbe  State  elections  1S04,  tbere  was  a  total  of  38,728  votes  cast, 
of  wbicb  tbe  Republican  candidate  for  governor  received  li),880;  tbe  Democratic 
candidate  18,()j)!»;  and  tbe  Populist  candidate,  18'J;  Republican  plurality,  1,221. 
Tbis  was  tbe  first  time  in  30  years  tbat  tbe  State  bad  elected  a  Rei)ublican  jrov- 
ernor.  Tbe  new  cbief  executive,  Joshua  H.  Marvil,  died  April  8,  18i)o,  and 
under  tbe  constitution  was  succeeded  by  tbe  president  of  tbe  senate,  a  Democrat. 
This  change  also  tied  the  two  parties  in  tbe  senate,  and  made  a  Republican 
majority  of  9  on  joint  ballot.  In  tbe  State  election  in  1896,  omittius?  irregular 
returns  from  Kent  county,  tbere  were  29,590  votes  cast  for  governor,  of  which 
the  Democ'ratie  candidate  (Tunnell)  received  13,49G;  tbe  Republican  (Hoft'ecker), 
9,255;  and  the  Independent  Republican  (Higgins),  6,845.  The  Congressional 
election  resulted  in  tbe  choice  of  tbe  regular  Democratic  candidate  (Handy),  by 
a  plurality  of  4,103.  In  tbe  presidential  election,  the  governor's  certificates  for 
Newcastle  and  Sussex  counties  showed  tbat  the  Republican  candidate  bad  re- 
ceived 1(),804  votes;  tbe  Democratic,  13,424;  the  National  Democratic,  877;  and 
tbe  Prohibition,  355. 

Farm  rroduils.— Reported  Dec.  31,  1895:  Corn,  4,281.291  bush.,  from  203,871 
acres,  value  §1,455,639;  wheat,  1,069,300  bush.,  from  92,181  acres,  value  $684,- 
352;  oats,  468,790  bush.,  from  24,544  acres,  value  $135,949;  potatoes,  327,758 
bush.,  from  5,651  acres,  value  $124,548;  and  bay,  68,108  tons,  from  55,372  acres, 
value  $828,193. 

Other  Prodiiclg. — Tbe  State  is  a  large  producer  of  vegetables  and  orchard  fruits, 
chiefly  peaches,  for  tbe  northern  markets.  Other  products  are  granite,  which  in 
1894  bad  an  output  valued  at  $173,805,  all  in  Newcastle  county,  and  clay,  which 
was  worked  by  13  establishments,  and  yielded  common  and  pressed  brick  and 
drain  tile  valued  at  $46,028. 

Farm  .l«(ma/,-.-.— Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  Horses,  30,274,  value  $1,294,516; 
mules,  5,269,  value  $314,838;  cows,  34,857,  value  $958,568;  cattle,  25,482, 
value  $538,434;  sheep,  12,;i58,  value  $38,779 ;    and  swine,  49,559,  value  $287,443. 

Fiiiances. — This  State  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  the  management  of  its 
financial  affairs,  due,  doubtless,  to  tbe  fact  that  tbe  legislature  is  tiie  sole  debt- 
creating  authority.  "Wbe'never  tbe  State  or  any  of  its  municiiialities  requires  a 
loan,  authority  to  issue  it  is  granted  by  a  special  act  of  tbe  legislature.  As  a 
result  of  this  conservative  management,  the  total  funded  debt  of  the  State,  Jan. 
1,  1896,  was  $684,750;  tbe  total  assets  were  $1,051,396;  and  tbe  excess  of  assets 
over  all  liabilities  was  $3(>6,64(i. 

Buiika. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  tbere  were  18  national  banks,  with  a  combined 
capital  of  $2,083,985,  which  held  $795,000  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks 
had  outstanding  on  loans  and  discounts  $5,634,106,  represented  by  demand 
paper  with  individual  or  firm  names,  $226,077  ;  tbe  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds, 
and  other  personal  securities,  $413,773;  time  paper  with  two  or  more  individual 
or  firm  names,  $3,814,619;  time  paper  with  single  individual  or  firm  name,  $424,- 
442;  ami  tbe  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  jiersonal  securities,  $755,- 
195.  The  banks  held  an  aggregate  of  $346,728.37  in  coin  and  coin  certificates, 
of  which  $154,975.95  w-as  in  gold  coin.  Tbe  circulation  account  was:  Total 
issue,  $8,806,985;  redeemed,  $8,116,494;  outstanding,  $(i90.491.  Tbere  were 
deposits,  $5,265,828;  reserve  required,  $789,874;  reserve  held,  $1,558,401;  ratio 
of  reserve,  29.59  per  cent.  During  tbe  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1896.  tbe  exchanges 
at  the  United  States  clearing  house  at  "Wilmington  aggregated  $36,631,187,  and 
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in  that  ending  Sept.  30,  1897,  $34,557,570,  a  decrease  of  $2,073,G17.  On  June  29, 
1897,  there  was  one  State  bank,  with  three  branches,  which  had  capital  $680,000; 
dei)osits,  $1,129,054;  resources,  $2,400,970;  and  surplus  and  undivided  profits, 
$512,442.  There  were  2  mutual  savings  banks,  which  had  19,326  depositors, 
$4,030,153  deposits,  $4,719,414  resources,  and  $688,945  surplus  and  individual 
profits.  The  loan  and  trust  companies  numbered  2,  and  had  capital  $1,000,000; 
deposits,  $2,225,183,  resources,  $3,666,751;  and  surplus  and  undivided  profits, 
$307,974.  In  1893  there  were  reported  21  building  and  loan  associations,  all 
local,  and  all  but  two  serial.  The  associations  combined  had  2,969  shareholders, 
who  held  18,957  shares,  of  which  10,411  were  free  and  8,546  borrowed  on.  The 
total  dues  and  profits  were  $1,573,566,  and  the  assets  and  liabilities,  $1,741,047. 
In  all  associations,  15  reported  82  mortgages  foreclosed  during  their  existence ; 
amount,  $112,472;  loss,  $300. 

liailroach. — The  single-track  mileage,  Jan.  1,  1897,  was  317.77.  At  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  .vear  1895,  reports  of  railroads  and  operations  showed :  Capital 
stock,  $8,214,090,  funded  debt,  $6,375,000,  total  investment,  $15,183,410;  cost  of 
roads  and  eciuipments,  $14,944,839;  gross  earnings,  $3,423,479;  net  earnings, 
$1,054,502;  interest  paid  on  bonds,  $284,550;  dividends  paid  on  stock,  $157,471. 

Canal  Interests. — In  June,  1894,  the  report  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal  Compan.v  showed:  Gross  receipts,  $157,208;  ordinary  interest  and  cost  of 
maintenance,  $45,878;  interest  on  mortgage  loan,  $104,118;  surplus,  $7,212. 
Although  there  was  a  decline  in  receipts  during  a  part  of  the  year,  caused  by  the 
coal  miners'  strike,  the  total  for  the  .year  showed  an  increase  over  the  preceding 
one.  In  October,  1894,  an  expert  board  of  commissioners  were  apjioiuted  to 
select  a  line  for  the  projected  ship  canal  between  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  ba.vs, 
designed  to  provide  an  important  connection  in  an  internal  water  route  from 
Florida  to  Long  Island  Sound. 

Foat-Ufficeti. — Keported  Jan.  1,  1897:  First-class,  1;  third-class,  10  (presi- 
dential, 11);  fourth-class,  158;  money-order  offices,  48. 

Publicnlionfi. — Eeported  May,  1895:  Daily  5;  weekly,  26;  semi-monthly,  1 ; 
and  monthly,  5 — total  37;  total  in  1897,  41. 

(JhurvhcK. — The  Eoman  Catholic  is  the  strongest  denomination  in  the  State, 
and  is  followed  b.v  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  African  Methodist, 
Protestant  Episcopal,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  Protestant.  At  the  Eighth  Inter- 
national Sunda.v  School  Convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-26,  1896, 
there  were  reported  for  Delaware,  422  evangelical  Sunday  schools,  5,888  officers 
and  teachers,  and  43,634  scholars — total  members,  49,522. 

Scltoolx. — Returns  for  the  school  year  1891-92,  published  in  1896,  estimated  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  at  48,830,  of  whom  33,174  (28,316  whites,  and 
4,858  colored)  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  and  22,693  (19,746  whites  and 
2,947  colored)  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  There  was  a  total  of  840  teach- 
ers, 218  males,  622  females,  734  whites,  and  106  colored.  Ten  public  high 
schools  had  29  teachers,  and  1,239  pujiils  below  secondary  grades  and  595  in 
such  grades.  The  value  of  all  public  school  property  was  $904,426.  Four 
private  secondary  schools  had  13  teachers,  523  jiupils,  grounds  and  buildings 
valued  at  $135,000,  and  income  from  all  sources  $34,150.  Delaware  College,  at 
Newark,  in  1893-94,  had  13  professors  and  instructors,  80  students  in  all  depart- 
ments, 6,267  volumes  in  the  librar.v,  scientific  ai)paratus  and  librar.y  valued  at 
$36,334,  grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  $80,000,  iiroductive  funds  $83,000, 
and  income  <luring  the  year  $24,451.  The  agricultural  and  mechanical  college 
for  white  students  is  a  department  of  Delaware  College,  founded  on  a  grant  ot 
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90,000  acres  of  laud,  aud  in  1894-95  had  farm  land  valued  at  $3,000  and  buildings 
and  equipment  valued  at  $33,000;  received  from  the  State  §3,000,  from  the 
Vuited  States  government,  under  act  of  1862,  $4,980,  under  act  of  1890, ' 
$1G,000,  and  for  support  of  experiment  station,  $1.5,000,  and  from  fees  and 
other  sources,  $1,742;  and  expended  for  the  department,  $1(),103,  the  experiment 
station,  $15,000,  and  all  other  ]>urposes,  $7,143.  There  is  an  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college  for  colored  students  at  Dover,  which  had  farm  laud  valued  at 
$5,000  and  buildings  and  equiiiments  valued  at  $15,700;  receipts  from  all  sources, 
$4,853;  and  expenditures,  $4,825. 

Libraries. — In  189(3  there  were  reported  14  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  83,7(53  bound  volumes  and  15,2()4  i)aniphlets. 

J'li/tiiloliiiii. — In  1890,  168,493,  of  whom  85,573  were  males;  82,920  females; 
155,332  natives,  13,1()1  foreign  born;  140,066  whites;  and  28,427  colored  of  all 
races.  On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary  estimated  the 
population  at  185,000. 

DEL  AWAKE  COLLEGE,  Newark,  Del.,  non-sectarian;  had  at  close  of  1897, 
15  professors  and  instructors;  77  students;  10,000  volumes  in  the  library ;  $82,- 
200  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $44,056  in  scientific  api)aratus  and 
lilnary;  $83,000  in  productive  funds ;  $39,200  in  income;  president,  George  A. 
Harter,  a.m.,  ph.d. 

DEL  MAE,  Ales.\nder,  political  economist,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  Aug. 
9,  1836.  He  has  been  known  widely  for  many  years  as  a  statistician,  mining  ex- 
pei-t,  and  writer  on  economic  subjects,  and  iiublished  JJinlun/  of  MoiuHan/  Systents 
(1896). 

DEMOREST,  William  Jexxings,  prohibitionist  and  publisher,  was  born  in  New 
York,  June  10,  1822;  died  there  April  9,  1895.  He  founded  the  National  Prohi- 
bition Bureau;  also,  the  Constitutional  League  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
liciuor  laws,  and  the  Demorest  Medal  Contest  in  temperance  recitations.  In  1885 
he  was  the  unsuccessful  Prohibition  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor  of  New 
York. 

DENBY,  Chaiiles,  diplomatist,  ajipointed  United  States  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  jilcnipott'iitiary  to  China  in  1885.  Prior  to  his  aiipointment,  made 
by  President  Clevclaiiil  aiid  continued  by  President  Harrison,  he  had  made  him- 
self one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  in  Indiana.  During  the  war  between  China  and 
Japan,  his  services  were  so  conspicuously  meritorious  that  after  peace  the  Emperor 
of  Japan  made  known  his  wish  to  confer  on  him  the  decoration  of  the  Order  of 
the  Rising  Sun,  the  highest  given  to  any  person  not  of  royal  birth.  See  China, 
M'ar  irilh  Japan. 

DENISON,  city,  Gra.vsou  county,  Tex.;  population  (1890)  10,958;  (1896)  esti- 
mated 15,000.  In  1896  the  tax  valuation,  assessed  at  about  one-half  actual 
value,  was  $4,500,000;  net  debt,  $187,350;  and  value  of  city  property,  $450,000. 
In  1897  it  had  2  national  banks  with  combined  capital  of  $350,000,  deposits, 
$1,100,619,  and  resources,  $1,716,271;  extensive  cotton,  iron,  and  machine  plants; 
lai'ge  cattle-shiiii)iiig  interests;  and  a  daily  and  3  weekly  newspapers. 

DENISON  UNIVERSITY,  Granville,  O.,  founded  in  1831;  Baptist;  had  at 
close  of  1897,  25  professors  and  instructors;  353  students;  18,000  volumes  in  the 
library;  !S190.(l()0  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $40,000  in  scientitio 
api>aratus  and  library;  $410,000  in  productive  funds;  $5,000  in  irifts;  $;!5.0()()  in 
income;  president,  D.  B.  Purinton,  ph.d.,  ll.d. 
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DENMARK,  a  kingdom  ia  Europe;  smallest  of  the  three  comprising  the  Scan- 
.dinavian  group  ;  cajiital,  Copenhagen;  population  (1890)  2,185,335;  king.  Christian 
IX. 

Finances. — In  the  year  ending  March  31,  1895,  the  actual  revenue  was  67,84:2,- 
857  kr.  (817,509,142)  and  expenditure,  61,395,337  kr.  ($15,962,787).  The  esti- 
mated revenue  for  1895-96  was  62,743,929  kr.  (§16,313,421),  and  expenditure, 
61,767,435  kr.  ($16,059,533);  and  the  budget  for  1896-97  showed,  estimated 
revenue,  67,423,955  kr.  (S17',530,228),  and  expenditure,  67,419,059  kr.  ($17,528,- 
955).  The  reserve  in  the  royal  treasury  that  is  maintained  to  provide  for  sudden 
emergencies,  on  the  above  date,  was  17,850,992  kr.  ($4,641,257).  State  invest- 
ments, including  the  reserve  fund,  but  excluding  the  State  railways  (190,080,- 
660  kr.)  and  the  domains  aggregated  50,553,395  kr.  ($13,143,882).  The  caiiital 
of  the  debt  was  208,428,026  kr.  ($55,860,710),  of  which  a  little  over  one-third 
was  foreign. 

Cununen-f. — For  several  .years  the  foreign  trade  has  shown  a  healthful  increase. 
In  1894  the  imports,  chiefly  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  Russia,  and  the  United  States,  in  their  order,  amounted  in  value  to 
348,969,131  kr.  ($90,731,974),  and  the  exports,  chiefly  to  the  United  Kingdom,. 
Germany,  Sweden  and  Norwa.v,  Danish  colonies,  and  Russia,  to  263,664,535  kr. 
($68,552,779).  The  commercial  marine  of  the  kingdom  and  its  colonies,  on  Jan. 
1,  1895,  comprised  3,591  vessels  of  4  tons  and  upward  each,  of  334,899  aggregate 
registered  tons;  and  389  vessels  of  141,994  tons  were  steamers.  During  the 
previous  year  27,738  vessels  of  2,334,640  tons  entered  the  various  ports,  and 
27,657  vessels  of  590,040  tons  cleared  therefrom,  and  of  coasting  vessels,  34,283 
entered  and  34,426  cleared.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  United 
States  imported  from  Denmark  merchandise  valued  at  $356,355,  and  exported 
thereto  merchandise  valued  at  $10,194,857. 

I'rod Ill-lions. In   1894,  80   per  cent,  of  the  total    area  of  Denmark  proper -sras. 

reported  as  productive,  and  the  total  value  of  the  produce  was  262,858,982  kr. 
($68,343,335).  The  principal  crops  were:  Oats,  28,900,000  bush.;  barle.y, 
21,760,000  bush. ;  r.ve,  15,670,000  bush.  ;  wheat,  4,035,000  bush.  ;  potatoes,  15,- 
900,000  bush.  ;  and  other  roots,  85,960,000  bush.  ;  besides  hay,  clover,  and 
vegetables.  The  live  stock  comprised  13,290  horses;  108,221  cattle;  118,306 
swine;  and  8,036  sheep  and  lambs.  Among  the  manufactured  articles  of  the 
year  were  3,473,905  gals,  of  brandy;  16,890,000  gals,  of  taxable  beer,  and  27,- 
230,000  gals,  not  taxable;  and  37,410  tons  of  beet  sugar. 

Ann;/  and  Navy. — In  1895  the  army  consisted  of  31  battalions  of  infantry,  with 
11  of  reserve ;  5  regiments  of  cavalry,  each  with  three  active  squadrons ;  2  regi- 
ments of  field  artillery,  in  12  batteries,  and  4  of  reserve;  3  battalions  of  fortress, 
artillery,  with  12  active  and  6  reserve  companies;  and  a  regiment  of  engineers. 
The  peace  strength  was  778  officers  and  13,152  men;  regular  war  strength,  1,214 
officers  and  42,919  men;  total  war  strength,  60,000  men,  with  emergency  reserve 
of  16,500  officers  and  men.  The  navy,  maintained  chiefly  for  coast  defense,  con- 
sisted of  1  second-class  battleship;  4  port  defense  ships;  3  first-class  armored 
cruisers;  1  second-class  cruiser;  4  third-class  cruisers;  11  cruisers  wath  less 
than  12  knots'  speed;  and  7  first-class,  3  second-class,  2  third-class,  and  several 
smaller  torpedo  boats. 

Riiilw(ii/s,  elf. — In  1895  there  were  1,332  miles  of  railway  in  operation,  of  which 
1,067  miles  belonged  to  the  state  and  had  cost  up  to  March  31,  1895,  $49,420,- 
971  ;  793  post-offices,  which  handled  about  65,000,000  letters  and  cards  and 
61,750,000  ]iarcels  during  the  previous  year;  3,013  miles  of  state  telegraph  lines,. 
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with  8,515  miles  of  wire  aud  171  offices;  aud  237  railway  and  private  telegrai)li 
offices. 

(JhiirclK'ti  and  Schools. — The  established  religion  is  the  Lutheran,  to  which  all 
excepting  1.5  per  cent,  of  the  population  belong.  Elementary  education  is  com- 
])ulsory.  Free  public  schools  are  maintained  by  the  communes.  There  are 
about  '2,!14:0  elementary  schools,  with  231,940  ])upils;  67  po])ular  high  schools, 
all  i)rivate  but  aided  by  the  State;  31  Latin  schools,  part  state  and  part  private; 
!)9  technical  and  commercial  scliools,  72  of  which  receive  state  aid;  a  university 
with  5  departments,  40  professors,  aud  1,300  students,  in  Copenhagen;  a  veteri- 
nary and  agricultural  college,  with  22  teachers,  iu  the  same  city ;  and  21  agricul- 
tural or  lioricultural  schools. 

nan/cnn/.—'Ihe  national  bank  on  July  31,  1893,  had  a  capital  C(iual  to  $7,020,- 
000;  assets  and  liabilities,  $33.9()(i,12V  ;  and  reserve,  $780,000.  There  were  40 
conunercial,  agricultural  ami  industrial  banks  and  (1893)  539  savings  banks,  with 
943,594  depositors,  and  ;;140,41(),770  deposits. 

J'olitual  Siliialio)!. — The  long-standing  dispute  between  the  Conservatives,  or 
Eight,  and  the  Parliamentarians,  or  Left  (subdivided  into  Moderate  Left  and 
lladical  Left),  was  settled  by  a  compromise  on  Aug.  7,  1894.  The  Conserva- 
tives had  contended  that  under  the  Constitution  the  Folkething,  or  House  of 
Commons,  did  not  possess  supremacy  in  matters  relating  to  national  finances,  and 
that  the  king  and  Landsthing,  or  Upper  House,  together  could  overrule  the 
Folkething.  •  After  the  elections  of  1892,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Parliament  then 
elected  should  confirm  the  provisional-  laws  previously  enacted,  and  that  the 
ministry  would  resign.  The  consummation  of  this  agreement  retired  tlu!  Estrup 
ministry  after  a  tenure  of  19  years.  Baron  de  Reedtz-Thott  was  then  called  on 
to  form  a  new  ministry,  and,  taking  the  office  of  premier  himself,  chose  moderate 
men  of  the  Right  for  his  associates.  The  elections  in  1895  resulted  in  the  return 
of  til  Radicals,  28  Moderates,  and  24  Conservatives.  In  the  early  part  of  1897 
both  houses  of  the  Rigsdag  became  involved  in  a  conflict  with  the  ministry.  A 
tentative  settlement  was  effected,  but  iu  May  the  ministry  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  one  formed  by  M.  Horring,  formerly  minister  of  the  interior  de- 
luirtment,  and  containing  several  other  members  of  the  xirevious  ministr.v. 
Princess  Ingeborg  of  Deniijark  was  married  to  Prince  Charles  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  Aug.  27. 

DENVER,  city,  capital  of  Arapahoe  county,  and  of  the  State  of  Colorado; 
population  (1890)  106,713;  (1896)  estimated  158,000.  In  1895  it  had  a  tax 
valuatJion,  about  one-third  actual  value,  of  $67,851,815,  and  a  tax  rate  of 
§28.20  ])er  §1,000.  The  total  debt,  April  1,  1896,  was  $2,012,300,  sinking  fund 
$130,000,  and  net  debt  $1,882,300.  There  was  also  outstanding  $540,000 
in  sewer  and  paving  bonds,  payable  by  special  assessment  and  not  included 
in  the  city  debt.  In  1897  there  were  5  national  banks,  with  combined  capital  of 
$2, 200, two,  individual  deposits,  $16,349,033  and  resources,  $26,494,236.  During 
the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1897,  the;  exchanges  at  the  United  States  clearing 
house  hero  aggregated  $121,850,()32,  a  decrease  of  $6,083,872  from  the  total  of 
the  previous  year.  The  city  had  about  190  miles  of  street  railwaj-,  operated  by 
trolley,  cable,  steam,  gravity,  and  horse-iiower ;  and  8  daily,  42  weekly,  2  semi- 
montldy,  and  22  monthly  periodicals.  The  large  increase  in  i)Opulatiou  was 
caused  by  the  annexation  to  the  city  of  the  town  of  South  Denver,  whose  in- 
debtedness was  assumed  by  the  city,  on  Feb.  7,  1894. 

DE  P.VUW  UNFV'ERSITY,  Greeneastle,  Ind.,  founded  in  1837;  Metliodist 
Episcoi'al;  co-educational;  had  at  the  close  of  1897,  36  professors  and  instruc- 


tors;  710  students;  7,900  volumes  in  the  library;  $204,692  invested  in  grounds 
and  buildings;  $226,553  in  productive  funds;  $32,000  in  income;  prosident, 
H.  A.  Gobiu,  D.D. 

DEPEW,  town,  Erie  county,  N.  Y.  ;  10  miles  east  of  Bufialo ;  named  after 
Chauucey  M.  Depew.  It  was  laid  out  in  1895  for  a  great  railway  transfer  point, 
and  ultimately,  an  industrial  town  like  Pullman,  111. ;  is  backed  by  the  Vander- 
bilt  railway  interest;  and  has  four  of  the  largest  New  York  Central  railroad 
shops,  several  other  railroad  and  private  manufacturing  concerns,  industries 
sufficient  to  support  a  large  population,  and  a  weekly  newspaper. 

DEPEW,  Chauncey  Mitchell,  railroad  president,  was  born  in  Peekskill,  N.  Y., 
April  23,183-1:.  In  1895  he  edited  Oiw  Hundivd  Years  (if  American  Commerce. 
He  is  in  great  demand  as  an  orator  for  all  manner  of  social,  political,  and  com- 
mercial gatherings,  and  has  the  chief  direction  of  the  Vauderbilt  railway  system. 
DE  PEY8TER,  John  Watts,  military  writer,  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
March  9,  1821.  In  1894  he  provided  for  the  erection  of  St.  Paul's  Training 
School  for  Boys,  at  Priory  Farm,  Verbank,  N.  Y. ;  and  transferred  to  the  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  a  tract  of  laud  with 
buildings,  for  the  founding  of  the  AVatts  De  Peyster  Industrial  Home  and  School 
for  Girls,  in  Madaliu,  N.  Y.  ;  in  1895  undertook  the  erection  of  a  home  for  con- 
sumptives at  Priory  Farm  and  a  building  for  a  College  of  Languages,  to  be  a 
part  of  the  American  University  (Methodist  Episcopal)  in  Washington,  D.  C.  ; 
and  in  1897  began  the  erection  of  a  library  building  of  75,000-volume  capacity, 
for  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

DERBY,  city,  New  Haven  county,  Conn.  ;  population  (1895)  estimated  13,000. 
On  Jan.  1,  1894,  the  town  of  Derby,  its  school  districts,  and  the  borough  of 
Birmingham  were  consolidated  under  a  new  city  charter,  the  city  assuming  the 
debts  of  the  town,  school  districts,  and  borough.  The  tax  valuation  in  1895,  on 
an  assessment  of  about  actual  value,  was  $4,771,350;  city  tax,  $9  per  $1,000. 
In  1897  the  city  had  a  bonded  debt  of  $172,000,  floating  debt,  $11,956— total 
debt,  $183,950;  sinking  fund,  $14,072;  net  debt,  $169,884;  a  national  bank 
with  capital  of  $300,000,  deposits  $349,045,  and  resources  $1,064,528;  a  trolley 
line  connecting  with  Ansonia  and  Park  and  oi)erating  about  8  miles  of  track; 
and  a  daily  and  a  weekly  newspaper. 

DEKBY,  Frederick  Arthur  Stanley,  10th  Earl  of,  was  born  at  Knowlsley, 
England,  in  1841.  He  succeeded  his  brother,  the  15th  earl,  in  April,  1893; 
retired  from  the  office  of  governor-general  of  Canada,  which  he  had  held  since 
1888  under  the  title  of  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston,  in  July  following;  and  became 
lord  mayor  of  Liverpool  in  November,  1895. 

DERENBOURG,  Joseph,  Orientalist,  was  born  in  Mayence,  Germany,  Aug. 
21,  1811 ;  died  in  Paris,  France,  Aug.  5,  1895.  He  was  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  philology  in  the  school  of  high  studies,  and  published  annotated  transla- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  version  of  the  book  of  KalUuh  and  Dimnah,  and  the  Arabic 
opuscles  and  treatises  of  Aboul-Walid. 

DES  jMOINES,  city,  capital  of  Polk  county  and  of  the  State  of  Iowa;  popula- 
tion (1890)  50,093;  (1897)  estimated  05,000.  In  1890  it  had  an  assessed  valua- 
tion of  $10,595,508,  and  in  1897  a  bonded  debt  of  $741,000;  4  national  banks 
with  combined  capital  of  $800,000,  deposits  $1,525,711,  and  resources  $5,037,479; 
exchanges  at  the  United  States  clearing  house  $49,145,000,  a  decrease  in  a  year  of 
$2,121,376;  a  trolley  line  operating  35  miles  of  track;  and  4  daily,  21  weekly,  3 
•Bemi-moiithly,  18  monthly,  and  2  quarterly  periodicals. 
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DES  :M0INES  college,  Des  Moiues,  la.,  founded  in  18G5;  Baptist;  co- 
educatioual ;  had  at  the  close  of  1897,  14  jirofessors  and  instructors;  137  students; 
5,000  volumes  in  the  library;  :?oO,000  in  grounds  and  buildiut;s;  $55,000  in  pro- 
ductive funds;  $7,122  in  income;  jiresident,  H.  L.  Stetson,  a.m.,  d.d. 

DETATLLE,  Edwakd  Jean  Baptiste,  painter,  was  born  in  Paris,  France,  Oct. 
5,  1848.  In  1894  he  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  the  Champs  Elysees  a  large  can- 
vas entitled  Li'x  Victimes  dit  I)rii>lr,  depicting  a  night  street  scene  in  Paris,  with 
firemen  bearing  away  the  bodies  of  some  of  their  comrades  killed  at  the  post  of 
dut.v.  Among  the  works  of  this  painter  in  the  United  States  aie :  Skinnishinc/ 
near  Pai-ia,  in  the  Vanderbilt  collection,  and  French  Cuirassiers  Brinijimj  in 
Bavarian  Prisoners,  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery. 

DETROIT,  city,  capital  of  Wayne  county,  :Mich. ;  population  (1890)  205,876; 
(1894)  287,835.  In  189(5  the  assessed  valuations  were:  Real  estate,  $104, OGl,- 
l(iO;  personal,  $44,680,940— total,  $209,642,100;  tax  rate,  $15.59  per  $1,000. 
The  general  bonded  debt,  Jan.  1,  1897,  was  $4,815,000;  sinking  funds,  $1,264,- 
632;  net  general  debt,  $3,550,368;  net  special  debt,  $327,415;  total  net  debt, 
$3,877,783.  There  were  outstanding  water  bonds  $1,133,000,  not  included  in 
the  debt  statement,  because  their  payment  is  differently  provided  for,  and  the 
city  owned  property  free  from  all  incumbrance  valued  at  $19,057,764.  In 
1897  there  were  6  national  liauks,  with  combined  capital  of  $2,300,000,  dei)osits 
$10,907,065,  and  resources  $25,898,678 ;  and  in  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  the 
exchanges  at  the  United  States  clearing  house  here  aggregated  $292,865,813,  a 
decrease  of  $17,643,074  from  the  total  of  the  previous  year.  About  one-half  of 
the  population  was  dependent  on  the  manufacturing  industries,  the  in-iucipal 
jiroducts  being  stoves,  tobacco,  drugs,  shijis,  railroad  cars,  bridges,  and  engines. 
In  t»-j  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  foreign  trade  in  merchandise  was: 
Imports,  $3,226,463;  exports,  $11,080,772— a  decrease  of  $210,717  in  imports 
anil  an  increase  of  $377,824  in  exi)orts  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The 
system  of  vacant  lot  farming  by  i)eople  out  of  work  was  originated  here  by  Ma.vor 
Pingree  in  1893,  and  attained  a  success  in  1895  that  led  many  of  the  large  cities 
throughout  the  country  to  adoj^t  it.  Among  new  buildings  of  note  are  the  Union 
Depot,  cost  $1,000,0011,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  12  stories  high,  cost 
$450,000.  In  1897  there  were  over  200  miles  of  trolley  railroad  in  operation. 
The  periodicals  numbere<l  80,  and  comprised  a  quarterly,  2  bi-monthly,  28 
montbl.v,  3  semi-monthly,  38  weekly,  2  semi-weekly,  and  6  daily  issues. 

DEVONSHIRE,  Spencer  Comptos  Cavendish,  8th  Duke  of,  better  known  b.v  bis 
former  title  of  Marquis  of  Hartinqton,  was  born  July  23,  1833.  He  succeeded 
to  his  present  title  in  1891,  and  ended  a  romance  of  man.v  years  standing  by 
marrying  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Manchester,  Aug.  16,  1892.  In  1895  he  was 
apjioiuted  lord  president  of  the  council  in  the  coalition  cabinet,  and  was  selected 
to  jn-eside  over  a  committee  of  the  council  of  national  and  imperial  defense. 

DEWAR,  James,  physician  and  chemist,  was  born  in  Kincaidine-ou-Forth, 
Scotland  in  1842.  Among  his  man.v  original  papers,  mostly  in  the  Proceedings 
of  lite  lioi/al  Sociely,  are  those  on  Sjiectrvscopic  Researches,  the  Liquefaclion  of  O-ri/i/en 
and  Iliidnxjen,  the  Pht/swtogical  Aciwn  of  Light,  etc.,  besides  special  chemical 
researches.  He  was  co-author  of  the  report,  Jan.  10,  1896,  on  the  quality  of  the 
water  sujipl.v  of  London. 

DIAMOND  MINING.  Much  interest  has  developed  of  late  in  the  occurrences 
of  diamonds  in  the  United  States.     In  1893  a  diamond  crystal  of  3.83  carats  was 
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found  at  Oregoi),  Dane  co.,  Wis.  It  was  a  rhombic  dodeeabedron,  white  in 
color,  and  identical  in  shape  with  a  yellow  one  of  15p  carats,  previously  found 
at  Eagle,  "V\'aukesha  co.,  and  a  wine-yellow  one  of  24^  carats,  found  at  Kohls- 
ville,  Washington  co.,  both  in  the  same  State.  All  three  were  found  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Kettle  moraine  of  the  Green  Bay  Lobe  of  the  lee  sheet.  Another 
■discovery  was  a  hexoctahedron  er.vstal  of  lOg  carats,  found  at  Dowagiac,  Mich., 
in  Glacial  Drift.  In  California,  W.  P.  Carpenter,  of  Placerville,  who  has  taken 
about  50  small  diamonds  from  auriferous  gravel,  has  lately  found  two,  each  nearly 
a  quarter  inch  in  diameter  and  faintly  tinted,  one  weighing  over  7  gr.  tro.v,  and 
the  other  6.  A  brilliant  white  diamond,  weighing  3^\  carats,  was  found  at  Deer 
Lodge,  Mont.,  in  1894.  The  reported  discovery  in  1895  of  brilliant  diamonds 
at  Mount  Edgecombe,  near  Sitka,  Alaska,  was  without  foundation,  though  it  is 
believed  that  diamonds  will  be  found  there  as  the  geological  formation  is  iiuite 
similar  to  that  of  the  South  African  diamond  fields.  Recent  finds  are  authorita- 
tively reported  in  the  gold  fields  of  British  Guiana  and  in  South  Australia,  and 
the  director-general  of  the  geological  surve.v  of  Ladia  has  been  instructed  by  the 
government  to  examine  the  diamond  mines  in  the  native  State  of  Panna,  in 
Bundelkund,  and  report  the  best  method  of  operating  them.  In  the  Carbon  dis- 
trict of  Brazil,  a  black  diamond  that  weighed  3.073  carats,  more  than  three  tinies 
the  weight  of  the  famous  Koh-i-noor,  was  found  in  1895.  A  blue-white  diamond, 
with  a  slight  s})ot  in  the  center,  weighing  971  carats,  and  valued  at  $2,000,000, 
was  found  in  the  Jagersfontein  mine,  in  June,  1893.  The  Emperor  of  Germany 
was  anxious  to  buy  it,  but  in  February,  1895,  it  was  said  that  the  President  of 
the  Orange  Free  State  had  presented  it  to  Pope  Leo.  Between  June,  1893,  and 
June,  1894,  the  De  Beers  diamond  mine  in  South  Africa  jiroduced  $14,000,000 
from  2,500,000  loads  of  cla.y  washed,  averaging  0.89  carat  per  load,  value  $G.10 
per  carat;  profit,  $5,645,000;  dividend,  $4,935,000.  In  1894-95  the  profit  was 
$11,222,840;  dividends,  25  per  cent.;  cla.v  on  hand  for  sifting'  3,300,258  loads. 
A  syndicate  of  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam  dealers  attemjjted  in  January,  1895,  to 
break  the  English  control  of  the  diamond  market,  but  the  English  syndicate 
bought  the  outi)ut  of  the  year  for  over  $17,500,000,  and  that  of  1896  for  about 
$18,000,000.  On  April  9,  1896,  it  was  reported  that  the  Transvaal  government 
had  seized  the  De  Beers  mine,  because  the  manager  had  secreted  arms  and 
ammunition  for  the  Uitlanders.  During  the  calendar  .vear  1894  the  imjiortatiou 
into  the  United  States  of  glaziers'  diamonds  amounted  in  value  to  $82,081 ; 
diamond  dust,  $53,691;  and  rough  or  uncut  diamonds,  $764,554. 

DIAZ,  PoRFiRio,  military  officer  and  statesman,  was  born  in  Oaxaca,  Mexico, 
Sept.  15,  1830.  He  was  elected  ijresident  of  the  republic  of  Mexico  for  the  fifth 
time  in  1896.  In  his  message  at  the  opening  of  Congress,  on  April  1,  1896,  he 
u]iheld  the  principle  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  declared  that  it  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  objects  to  which  Mexico  aspired  that  onl.v  the  United  States 
should  bear  the  obligation  to  aid  the  other  republics  of  this  hemisphere  against 
the  attacks  of  Europe.  It  was  incumbent  on  each  of  these  republics,  by  means 
of  a  declaration  similar  to  that  of  President  Monroe,  to  declare  that  any  attempt 
of  a  foreign  power  to  reduce  the  territor.v  or  the  independence  or  to  change  the 
institutions  of  a  single  one  of  the  American  republics  should  be  considered  as  an 
individual  affront,  if  the  re]>ublic  sustaining  an  attack  or  threat  of  this  nature 
sliould  appeal  for  aid.  In  this  wa^',  he  declared,  the  doctrine  to-da.v  called  the 
Monroe  doctrine  would  be  the  American  doctrine  in  the  most  ample  sense,  and 
although  it  originated  in  the  United  States,  it  should  bo  among  the  international 
rights  of  all  Americans.      See  IMexico. 
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DICKINSON,  An-sa  Elizabeth,  lecturer,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct. 
^28,  1842.  In  18',)2  she  lost  a  suit  brought  against  the  members  of  the  National 
Ileiniblican  Committee  for  a  balance  of  $1,250,  alleged  to  be  due  on  a  contract 
for  $ij,000  for  i)olitical  services  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1888;  and  in 
ISfl.'J  began  suits  against  eight  pei'sons  for  aggregate  damages  of  $12.5,000,  for 
having  caused  her  conlinemeut  in  the  State  Insane  Asylum  at  Danville,  Pa.,  in 
18!)1.  These  suits  have  since  dragged  slowly,  and  on  March  24,  189(),  were  again 
continued  on  account  of  an  accident  to  Anna's  sister  Susan,  the  most  important 
witness  for  the  defense. 

DICKINSON,  Mary  Lowe,  educator,  dean  of  the  woman's  branch  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver,  and  general-secretary  of  the  International  Order  of  the  King's 
Daughters  and  Sons  since  its  organization.  In  Februai'v,  1895,  she  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Council  of  Women.  She  is  a  fluent  speaker  and  a  skill- 
ful jiarliamentarian. 

DICKINSON  COLLEGE,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  founded  in  1783;  Methodist  Episcopal; 
€0-educatioual ;  had  at  the  close  of  1897,  22  jn-ofessors  and  instructors ;  425 
students;  45,000  volumes  in  the  library;  $324,428  invested  in  grounds  and 
buildings;  $30,000  in  scientific  api)aratus  and  library;  §286,643  in  productive 
funds;  $43,000  in  income;  jiresident,  George  E.  Reed,  d.d.,  ll.d. 

DILKE,  Sir  Charles  "Wextworth,  author,  was  born  in  Chelsea,  England,  Sept. 
4,  1843.  After  an  absence  of  six  years  from  the  British  House  of  Commons,  he 
was  returned  from  Gloucester,  Forest  of  Dean,  in  the  general  elections  of  1892, 
and  was  re-elected  unopposed  in  1895.  He  published  in  1892  Imperial  Di't'i'iise,  a 
seijuel  to  his  Greater  Britain  and  his  Problems  of  Greater  Britain,  and  is  still  the 
proprietor  of  the  Alhenceiun  and  of  Xotes  and  Queries. 

DILLON,  Jobs,  Irish  leadei-,  w.as  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1851.  He  has 
represented  Mayo,  East,  in  the  British  Parliament  continuously  since  1885,  being 
last  returned  in  the  general  elections  of  1895,  and  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Anti-Parnellite  section  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  party,  to  succeed  Justin  Mc- 
Ciu'thy,  Feb.  18,  1896.  He  is  an  elo(iuent  and  powerful  speaker,  and  has  won 
the  sobritiuet  of  Honest  John.  On  March  5  the  i)ope  sent  bim  and  his  party 
special  blessings  through  Mousignor  Kelly,  rector  of  the  Irish  College  in  Kome. 

DINGLEY,  Nelson,  Jr., 'legislator,  was  born  in  Durham,  Me.,  Feb.  15,  1832.  He 
was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1855;  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  and  has 
been  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Lewiston  (Me.  )./<.*!(;•»«/ since  1856.  During 
1862-73  he  served  six  terms  in  the  State  House  of  Representatives  and  two  as 
speaker;  in  1874-75  was  governor  of  the  State;  ajid  since  Sept.  12,  1881,  when 
he  succeeded  'William  Pitt  Frye,  he  has  represented  the  2d  Maine  district  in 
Congress,  as  a  Republican.  He  received  the  degree  of  ll.d.  from  Bates  College 
in  1874  and  from  Dartmouth  in  1894.  On  the  organization  of  Congress,  in 
December,  1895,  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  AVa.vs 
and  Cleans,  and  had  charge  of  the  tariff  bill  bearing  his  name,  which  became  law 
on  July  24,  1897. 

DIPHTHERIA,  a  preventable,  communicable  disease,  the  virus  of  which  is 
remarkably  long  lived  and  has  the  projierty  of  adhering  tenaciousl.v  to  objects 
on  which  it  happens  to  light;  contracted  b.v  inhalation  of  air  containing  the 
disease  germs  coming  directl.v  from  the  sick  or  from  articles  inf(5cted  by  them, 
and  of  air  from  sewers,  cessj)Ools,  cellars,  or  an.v  damp  and  ill-ventilated  place  in 
which  the  germs  have  lodged.  The  foregoing,  condensed  from  an  official  circular 
■  of  warning  and  instruction  issued  by  tlie  New  York  State  Board  of  Health,  indi- 
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cates  the  latest  medical  and  sanitary  view  of  the  disease  and  of  the  conditions 
under  which  it  thrives.  The  modern  treatment,  the  anti-toxine,  is  the  result  of 
discoveries  attributed  both  to  Prof.  Robert  Koch,  of  Berlin,  and  Prof.  Emil 
Behring,  of  the  University  of  Halle,  and  made  public  in  1894.  The  highest 
medical  authorities  in  the  world  soon  conceded  its  efficacy,  and  it  was  speedily 
adopted  in  the  principal  hospitals  in  Europe.  Frank  H.  Mason,  United  States 
consul-general  at  Frankfort,  Germany,  was  instructed  by  the  State  Department 
to  make  a  detailed  report  on  the  discovery  and  the  process  of  making  the  anti- 
toxiue,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  report  for  the  details  which  cannot  be  given 
here.  At  the  same  time  Dr.  J.  J.  Kinyoun,  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital 
Service,  investigated  the  new  treatment  with  Professor  Eoux,  in  Paris,  Professor 
Bagiusky,  in  ]3erlin,  and  others  elsewhere;  spent  considerable  time  with  Koch, 
Behring,  Ehrlich,  and  Wasserman ;  and  reported  fully  on  his  investigations.  Dr. 
Hermann  M.  Biggs,  chief  inspector  of  the  bureau  of  bacteriology  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  New  York  City,  was  sent  to  Europe  to  study  the  treatment,  and  on  his 
reiiort,  Dr.  Cyrus  Edsou,  then  health  commissioner  of  the  board,  said  that  anti- 
toxine  was  "the  most  important  discovery  made  in  medicine  since  the  time  when 
Jenner  discovered  the  science  of  vaccination."  In  Baltimore,  Dr.  William  H. 
Welch,  pathologist  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  gave  early  attention  to  the 
discovery  and  presented  an  elaborate  paper  on  it  at  the  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Physicians  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1895.  This  paper,  revised 
to  date  and  containing  valuable  statistics,  forms  the  principal  contribution  to  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bidlelin  for  October,  1895.  In  his  conclusions,  Dr. 
Welch  declared  that  ''anti-diphtheric  serum  is'  a  specific  curative  agent  for 
diphtheria,  surpassing  in  its  efficiency  all  other  known  methods  of  treatment. " 
Anti-toxine  is  obtained  by  subjecting  the  bacilli  of  diphtheria  to  the  usual  cul- 
ture; the  product  is  injected  repeatedly  into  a  large  animal,  as  the  horse;  and 
serum  from  the  blood  of  the  animal  inoculates  the  human  patient. 

DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST,  also  known  as  Christi.\ns,  a  religious  organization 
founded  in  the  United  States  in  1827.  At  the  close  of  the  church  year  1894  the 
organization  had  in  the  United  States  8,708  church  buildings,  4,940  clergymen, 
and  871,017  members,  and  in  foreign  countries  546  church  buildings,  134  clergy- 
men, and  35,998  members,  making  the  total  strength  9,314  church  buildings, 
5,074  clergj'men,  and  907,015  members.  The  home  field  employed  50  mission- 
aries, who  organized  during  the  year  14  new  churches,  aided  efforts  to  gather 
congregations  in  57  new  places,  baptized  1,777  persons,  and  received  2,854  per- 
sons into  church  fellowship.  Evangelists  were  emplo.ved  in  19  States,  4  Terri- 
tories, and  in  the  provinces  jaf  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Ontario,  Canada. 
In  the  foreign  field,  10  missionaries,  14  native  helpers,  and  6  stations,  beside 
an  asylum  for  lepers  at  Hurda,  were  maintained  in  India ;  9  missionaries,  10 
native  helpers,  and  4  stations  in  Japan;  and  23  missionaries,  25  native  helpers, 
and  8  stations  in  China.  At  these  stations  were  1,291  Sunday  school  pupils, 
6()0  day  school  pupils,  and  28  boarding  school  pupils.  Norway  had  5  church 
buildings,  941  members,  and  320  Sunday  school  pujiils.  Stations  in  England,  at 
London,  Liverpool,  Southampton,  Birkenhead,  and  Harusey,  had  1,531  members 
and  1,205  Sunday  school  pupils.  Bible  and  training  schools  for  missionaries 
and  teachers  were  also  maintained  in  China,  Japan,  and  India.  At  the  close 
of  1890  the  church  reported  5,390  ministers,  9,007  churches,  and  1,003,072 
communicants. 

DISRAELI,  CoNiNGSBY,  nephew  and  heir  of  the  late  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  was 
born  in  1807.     He  was  educated  at  Charterhouse  and  New  College,  Oxford ;  was 
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elected  to  Parliament  for  the  Altrincbam  district  of  Cbesbire  as  a  Conservative  in 
18!l"2 ;  and  was  returned  in  the  j^eneral  elections  of  1895. 

DISTlUtTOF  COLUMBIA,  federal  district  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
under  the  direct  control  of  Congress;  co-extensive  with  the  city  of  Washiugton ; 
population  (1890)  '230,392;  (1897)  estimated  292,000. 

Govcniinent. — In  1898  the  commissioners,  who  have  authority  to  maii.e  and 
enforce  all  regulations  of  a  municipal  character.  Congress  enacting  the  general 
laws,  were  Johu  W.  lloss(Dem.)  president;  John  B.  "Wight  (Rep.);  and  Capt.  W. 
M.  151ack  (non-partisan).  United  States  Engineer  Corps. 

Fiiiaiici's. — One-half  of  the  expenditures  on  account  of  the  District  is  paid  out 
of  the  United  States  treasury,  and  the  remainder  out  of  funds  derived  from  local 
taxation,  fines,  penalties,  and  other  sources,  and  in  recent  years  there  has  beeu 
a  tendency  in  Congress  to  place  the  total  expenditure  on  local  taxpayers.  -In 
189()  the  assessed  valuations  were :  Real  estate,  $180,376,908;  personal  property, 
§9,532,8.",1— total,-  8189,909,759;  and  the  tax  rate  was  $15  per  $1,000.  The  total 
funded  debt,  Jan.  1,  1897,  was  $10,933,000,  comprising  bonds  of  the  District 
proper  and  of  the  former  corporation  of  Washington.  Since  July  1,  1878,  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  annuall.v  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  Dis- 
trict bonds  and  also  to  maintain  a  sinking  fund,  which,  it  is  believed,  will 
extinguish  tbe  debt  on  the  maturity  of  the  bonds  in  1924. 

C'diiimciTc. — A  United  States  custom  house  is  maintained  in  the  part  of  the 
District  known  till  1878  as  the  cit.v  of  Georgetown,  but  commercial  activity  has 
greatly  declined.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  imports  of  foreign 
merchandise  had  a  value  of  $195,794;  exports  none.  As  this  part  of  the  District 
is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Potomac  it  has  a  considerable  coasting  trade, 
and  its  position  at  tbe  terminus  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  gives  it  the 
benefit  of  large  coal  shipments.  The  District  with  two  counties  in  Virginia 
belongs  to  the  internal  revenue  collection  district  of  Maryland,  and  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  collections  in  the  District  of  Columbia  alone 
aggregated  $197,859.35. 

llankinij. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  13  national  banks  in  operation,  witli  a 
combined  capital  of  $3,127,000,  deposits  $14,550,904,  and  resources  $21,179,490; 
and  in  the  year  ending  Sept.  30  the  exchanges  at  the  United  States  clearing 
bouse  aggregated  $95,031,020,  a  decrease  of  $4,027,436  from  the  total  of  the 
previous  year.  There  were  3  loan  and  trust  companies,  with  capital  $3,250,000, 
deposits  $6,406,010,  resources  $11,284,409,  and  surplus  and  undivided  profits 
$561,603;  and  a  stock  savings  bank,  with  capital  $32,500,  deposits  $38,328,  and 
resources  $105,057. 

Chiirchi's. — Of  217  churches  in  the  District,  the  Baptists  have  63 ;  Methodists, 
G2;  Episcopalians,  18;  Roman  Catholics,  17;  Presbyterians,  10;  Lutherans,  11; 
Congregationalists,  0;  Independents,  5;  and  13  other  organizations  from  three 
to  one  each.  The  District  constitutes  a  diocese  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  one  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  latter  created  Dec.  4,  1895,  and 
its  first  bishop,  Henry  Yates  Satterlee,  d.d.,  of  New  York  City,  consecrated 
March  25,  1890.  In  January,  1890,  plans  were  accepted  for  the  pro.iected 
Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  to  occupy,  with  semi- 
nary, chapels,  and  other  buildings,  an  area  of  20  acres,  and  to  cost  nearly  $4,000,- 
000.  At  the  Eighth  International  Suuda.v  School  Convention,  held  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  June  23-2(i,  189(),  there  were  reported  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  207 
evangelical  Sunday  schools,  4,485  officers  and  teachers,  and  42,043  scholars;  totr.l 
members,  47,128. 
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Sritools. — At  the  close  of  tbe  school  year  1896  there  were  69,440  children  of 
school  age  in  the  District,  of  -whom  42,464  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools, 
and  32,153  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  teachers  numbered  1,031. 
There  were  114  public  school  houses,  and  jiublic  school  property  valued  at 
$3,260,000.  The  total  expenditure,  excluding  payments  on  debt,  was  $1,050,- 
369.  Of  the  total  enrollment,  27,289  were  white  pupils  and  15,175  colored, 
and  of  the  total  teachers,  688  were  white  and  343  colored.  There  are  7 
universities  and  colleges  of  liberal  arts:  American  University  (Meth.  Epis. ), 
organized  1891;  Catholic  University  of  America  (Rom.  Cath. ),  1887;  Columbian 
University  (Bapt. )  1821;  Georgetown  University  (Eom.  Cath.),  1789;  Howard 
University,  (non-sect.),  1867;  Gonzaga  College  (Rom.  Cath.),  1820;  and  Gal- 
laudet  College  (non-sect.)  1864.  In  April,  1896,  a  bill  was  pending  in  Congress 
to  incorporate  the  National  Universitj''  of  the  United  States,  give  it  the  ground 
designated  by  President  Washington  for  a  national  university,  and  appropriate 
$15,000  for  the  .vear  ending  June  30,  1807,  and  $25,000  for  the  following  year. 
There  are  11  private  secondary  schools;  2  public  normal  schools;  and  2  commer- 
cial and  business  colleges. 

Librarit's. — In  1896  there  were  reported  55  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  1,793,910  bound  volumes  and  735,231  pam- 
phlets. Of  the  total,  35,  including  the  Library  of  Congress,  belonged  to  various 
departments  of  the  Federal  government. 

Ftihliralidus. — Reported  Sejitember,  1897  :  Daily,  4  ;  weekly,  32;  semi-monthly, 
4 ;  monthly,  23 ;  semi-quarterly,  1 ;  bi-monihly,  2  ;  and  quarterly,  5 — total,  71. 
The  government  publishes  an  enormous  quantity  of  reports,  the  greater  part  of 
which  may  be  obtained  by  the  public  free  of  charge  through  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress.  For  the  more  valuable  reports,  some  of  which  are 
STimptuous  specimens  of  the  printer's  art  and  difficult  to  obtain,  a  price  is  charged 
about  equal  to  the  cost  of  production.  For  other  details  concerning  the  District, 
see  W.\sHiXGT0N,  City  of. 

DOANE  COLLEGE,  Crete,  Neb.,  founded  in  1872;  Congregational;  co- 
educational; had  in  1897,  10  professors  and  instructors;  140  students;  7,300 
volumes  in  the  library;  $132,000  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $10,000  in  scientific 
apparatus  and  library;  $66,778  in  productive  funds;  $9,255  in  gifts;  $17,340 
in  income ;  president,  David  B.  Perry,  a.  m. 

DOBSON,  George  Edw.\rd,  biologist,  was  born  in  Edgeworthstown,  Ireland, 
Sejit.  4,  1844;  died  in  London,  Nov.  26,  1895.  He  was  an  imi)ortant  contributor 
to  the  Enciifhqii'dia  Britannica  and  author  of  monographs  on  mammalian  orders, 
and,  later,  of  anatomical  papers. 

DOBSON,  Henuy  Austin,  authoi-,  was  born  in  Plymouth,  England,  Jan.  18, 
1840.  His  latest  publications  are  Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes  (1892);  Horace 
Walpole:  a  Mlenmir,  and  J'roverbs  m  Porcelain  (1893);  The  Story  of  Rosina,  and 
Other  Veraex  (18i)5);  a  third  series  of  Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes  (1896);  a  revised 
edition  of  Jlandliooh  of  English  Literature  (1897),  etc. 

DODDS,  Alfred  Amedee,  military  officer,  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Senegal,  Feb. 
(t,  1842.  He  was  educated  at  the  lyceum  of  Carcassonne  at  the  military  school  of 
Saint-Cyr ;  entered  the  French  army  as  sub-lieutenant  in  1864 ;  was  promoted 
lieutenant,  1867,  captain,  1869,  lieutenant-colonel,  1887,  and  brigadier-general, 
1892;  and  was  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  1883,  a  commander,  1891, 
and  grand  officer,  1892.  His  military  career  has  hcon  unusually  full  of  impor- 
tant actions,  and   his  last  service  was  as  commander  of  the  expedition  which 
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resulted  in  the  virtual  couquest  of  Dahomey  and  the  dethronement  of  King 
Benhazin  in  January,  IKOi.  For  this  the  Chamber  of  Dei)uties  voted  him  the 
thanks  of  the  nation.  In  January,  1896,  he  was  aiipointed  commander-in-chief 
in  French  Indo-Chiua. 

DODGE,  M.\KY  Abig.ml  (Ten  name,  G.\il  Hamilton),  author,  was  born  in 
Hamilton,  ilass.,  in  1H:3;5;  died  there  Aug.  17,  18'JG.  She  was  stricken  with 
l)aral.vsis  at  her  home  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  May,  1895,  and  was  left  in  a 
critical  condition.  One  of  her  last  works  of  public  interest  was  an  ojien  letter  to 
the  British  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  in  October,  1892,  in  which 
she  reviewed  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Ma.vbrick,  an  American  woman  convicted  in  London 
of  having  killed  her  husband  with  i)oisou  and  now  undergoing  life  imprisonment, 
and  made  a  powerful  jilca  for  the  release  of  the  prisoner.  Her  last  i)ublication 
was  A'  7iV/(/.s  (1896).  At  the  time  of  her  death  she  had  nearly  completed  a  life  of 
her  cousin,  James  G.  Blaine. 

DODGE,  Mart  Mapes,  author  and  editor,  was  born  in  New  York  Cit.v,  in  181^8; 
editor  of  S/.  Kicholag  magazine  since  1873.  She  published  T]lien  Life  is  Yuung, 
a  collection  of  verses  for  boys  and  girls  (1894) ;  New  Baby  World  (1897),  etc. 

DODGE,  Theodore  Ayrault,  luilitar.v  officer  and  author,  was  born  in  Pittsfield, 
]\Iass.,  May  28,  1842.  Since  the  close  of  the  civil  war  he  has  been  engaged  in 
lecturing  and  writing  on  military  subjects.  His  last  publications  include 
Gi(sl(irux  Adulphua,  ju  the  Great  Cay>/a(H  <S'en>s  (1895) ;  a  new  and  revised  edition 
of  li,r,rs-f'in-  Vu'w  <>f  Our  Cicil  War  (1897),  etc. 

DODGSON,  Charles  Lutwidge  (pen  name,  Lewis  Carroll),  educator  and 
author,  was  born  in  England,  in  1832;  died  there  Jan.  14,  1898.  His  latest 
publications  are  Iliroiir/h  the  LnokuKj-ylass  and  H7ia/  Alice  Found  TVicre  (1893) ; 
Si/lrie  and  Bruno  Cunclnded  (1894);  and  a  fourth  edition,  revised  and  altered,  of 
Part  I.  of  his  Sijmbolic  Logic  (1897). 

DOE,  Joseph  B. ,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Janesville,  Wis.,  in  1850.  He  was 
graduated  second  in  his  class  at  llacine  College  in  1874;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Janesville  in  1876;  and  was  ap])ointed  assistant  secretary  of  the  war  de- 
partment in  1894. 

DOLE,  Natuax  Haskell,  author,  was  born  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  in  1857;  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1874.  His  latest  publication  are  Ao<  ^4»7h/.>;  ^uife  (1893) ;  a 
biograi'h.v  of  Sir  AValter  Soott  in  a  new  edition  of  his  poetical  works  (1894) ; 
Tiie  Hawthorn  Tree  and  Other  J'oeni.-;  (1895);  and  an  edition  of  the  Jinbaiyal  of 
Omar  Khaijtjom,  with  notes,  biogra])hies,  bibliography,  etc.  (2  vols.,  189()). 

DOLE,  Saxford  Ballard,  jurist,  was  born  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  in  1844;  son 
of  an  American  missionary.  He  was  educated  in  Honolulu  and  in  the  United 
States;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston,  Jlass.  ;  and  was  judge  of  the  Sui)reme 
Court  of  Hawaii  from  1887  till  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  and  establishment 
of  the  provisional  government  in  January,  1893,  when  he  was  chosen  provisional 
president.  On  Jul.v  4,  1894,  Hawaii  was  I'roclaimed  a  federal  republic,  and  he 
became  its  first  chief  executive.  He  visited  the  United  States  in  January,  1898, 
and  was  received  with  becoming  honors.  It  was  believed  in  political  circles  that 
his  visit  was  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the  United 
States;  but  early  in  March  it  became  evident  that  the  scheme  could  not  be  car- 
ried through  the  U.  S.  Congress,  and  the  treaty  then  pending  in  the  Senate  was 
abundoneil  till  a  more  opportune  moment. 

DOMAIN,  PUBLIC.  The  location  and  extent  of  the  public  lands  vacant  and 
■subject  to  entry  on  June  30,  1897,  are  shown  in  acres  in  the  following  table. 
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which  excludes  Alaska  and  various  military  and  other  reservations.  During  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  area  of  public  lauds  disposed  of  aggregated  7,839- 
116.66  acres,  a  decrease  of  5,370,406  acres  from  the  total  of  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  The  cash  receipts  of  the  Laud  Office  were  $2,087,932.28  a  decrease  m  a  year 
of  $18,430.39. 


states  and  Territories. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

ArKansas 

California 

Colorado 

Florida 

Idaho 

Kansas 

Louisiana.   ..   

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri  

I^Iontana   

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Grand  total 


8,623.51 

4,556.369 

1(>4,382 

35,931.519 


65,01' 
'  2,'^r',828 


53,744.801 


33,179,129 
14.024,755 

9,424.860 

3,460 

12,210,295 

2,097,288 
34.366,489 
12,437,680 


7,167.744 


1,049,833        378,294,120 


532,339 

54,400.211 

3,922,012 

43,841,044 

40,037,201 

1,797,663 

45,762,855 

1,046,589 

845,020 

522.431 

6,240,809 

441,320 

497,764 

71,432,917 

10.669,353 

61  578,586 

66,983,047 

21,385,293 

8,105,238 

35.892,318 

13,250,718 

44,205,070 

17,95a  536 

454,107 

49,341,583 


591,343,953 


During  the  fiscal  j-ear  ending  June  30,  1895,  the  area  of  public  lands  in  the 
United  States  disposed  of  through  the  General  Land  Office  was  8,406,849.04 
acres,  and  the  cash  receipts  of  the  office  were  §2,033,454.03,  a  decrease  of  1,999,- 
251.73  acres  and  $734,370.29  in  receipts  fi'om  the  aggregates  of  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  The  area  of  original  homestead  entries  was  5,009,491.21  acres,  and  the 
area  patented  for  the  benefit  of  railroad  c.ompanies  under  Congressional  grants, 
8,184,336.31  acres,  the  largest  being  b.v  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Comjiany 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  3,343,473.57  acres,  and  the  next  largest  by  the  aame 
company  iu  North  Dakota,  1,969,034.67  acres.  Twelve  States  and  one  Territor.y 
selected  1,237,070.30  acres  under  land  grants  for  educational  and  other  public 
purposes,  an  increase  iu  area  so  disposed  of  417,070.94  acres.  The  total  patents 
issued  during  the  year  were:  Agricultural,  8,098,880  acres;  mineral,  9,329.30; 
swamp,  244,774.61 ;  railroad,  8,184,336.31 ;  Indian  and  miscellaneous,  414,146.38; 
and  educational  selections,  1,237,070.30 — aggregate,  18,188,536.90;  increase, 
10,409,105.89. 

DOMINICAN    EEPUBLIC.     See  Santo  Domingo. 

DONGOLA,  a  province  in  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  Central  Africa;  also  the  capi- 
tal of  the  same,  on  the  Nile  River  between  the  3d  and  4th  cataracts.  After  the 
revolt  of  El  Mahdi  (1882-85),  Sua  kim,  Zeilah,  and  Berbera  were  occupied  by 
the  English;  jNIassowah  b.v  the  Italians;  and  the  northern  part  of  Dongola  by  the 
Egyptians.  The  defeat  of  the  Italian  arni.v  at  Adowa,  Abyssinia,  on  JIarch  1, 
1896,  led  to  the  temporary  evacuation   of  Kassala,  a  town  of  much  strategic  anel 
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international  importance,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Dervishes  in  1885  and  captured 
by  the  Italians  in  1891.  The  plis^ht  of  the  Italians  aroused  the  Dervishes  under 
the  Khalifa,  the  successor  of  El  Mahdi,  and  with  their  old  commander,  Osnian 
DifjTua,  they  undertook  tlie  recapture  of  the  town.  This  movement  si)urred  the 
Italians  to  reoccupy  Kassala,  and  an  Anglo-Egyptian  expedition  was  organized  to 
aid  the  Italians  in  defending  the  place,  under  General  Kitchener,  Sirdar  of  the 
Egyptian  army.  About  tlie  middle  of  March  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Khalifa 
haii  a  large  force  of  Dervishes  at  Dongola,  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Kassala, 
and  it  was  believed  that  the  ob.iect  of  the  Anglo-Eg.vptian  expedition  was  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow  at  Dongola  and  then  make  that  place  the  base  of  operations 
against  Berber.  Simultaneously  with  this  expedition,  a  Delgian-Kougo  Free 
State  force  was  organized  to  attack  the  Dervishes  on  the  I'piier  Kile.  On  March 
18  the  first  detachment  of  Egyptian  troops  left  Cairo  for  Dongola;  on  the  20th 
the  Khalifa  proclaimed  a  holy  war  against  Egypt,  and  ordered  all  Dervishes 
capable  of  bearing  arms  to  enroll  themselves  under  the  green  hauner;  and  about 
the  same  time  Osman  Digna  left  the  Dervishes  threatening  Kassala  to  take  com- 
mand at  Dongola.  The  Italians  twice  rejmlsed  Dervish  attacks  near  Kassala  on 
April  '1,  when  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  15,000  Dervishes  in  the  vicinity. 
On  the  Gth  it  was  reported  that  the  Khalifa  had  ordered  an  attack  all  along  the 
line  of  the  Nile  to  Kassala,  and  that  '20,000  Dervishes  were  at  Suakim  in  readi- 
ness to  oppose  the  Anglo-Egyptian  expeidition  to  Dongola.  The  situation  took 
an  acute  international  phase  earl.v  in  March,  when  Great  Britain  proposed  to  use 
a  portion  (£500,000)  of  the  reserve  Egyptian  fund  for  the  Dongola  expedition. 
After  a  show  of  opposition,  the  Powers  comprising  the  Dreibund  gave  their 
assent.  This  action  gave  rise  k)  a  belief  that  the  Powers  had  assented  only  on 
the  condition  that  Great  Britain  should  aid  Ital.v  in  xVfrica,  and  that  Great  Britain 
had  accepted  the  condition  as  a  means  of  allaying  the  growing  discontent  of  the 
Powers  over  her  continued  occupation  of  Egypt.  At  tlie  end  of  April  railway 
and  telegraph  lines  were  being  constructed  I'aiiidly,  the  channels  of  the  second 
cataract  of  the  Nile  were  being  marked  clearly,  and  a  number  of  shallow  draft 
stern-wheel  steamers,  to  be  armed  with  machine  guns,  were  being  built  in  Eng- 
land for  use  in  the  expedition. 

DONNELLY,  Ignatius,  jiuthor,  was  born  in  I'hiladelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  3,  1831. 
Since  his  Jlagnarol,-  andhis  Shtih'spmrc-Bacon  Cn/plor/ram,  he  hnspuhhahed  Cwsar's 
Column  (1890);  The  Golden  Bottle  (1892);  and  the  American  People's Monei/  (18d5). 
On  Dec.  1,  1894,  lie  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  State  Farmers'  Alliance  of 
Minnesota,  to  apply  himself  wholly  to  literary  work. 

DOllSEY,  Jamks  Owen,  anthropologist,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  31, 
1848;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  4,  1895.  He  liad  been  connected  with 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Etlinolog.v  since  1878,  and  had  published  numerous 
works  on  the  languages  and  traditions  of  American  Indians. 

DOUCET,  Ch.\rles  Camille,  dramatist  and  poet,  was  born  in  Paris,  May  16, 
1812;  died  there  April  1,  1895.  As  perpetual  secretary  of  the  French  Academ.v 
he  reported  and  published  anal.vses  of  noteworthy  works  on  all  subjects,  under 
the  title  Acs'  Conroiirs  Liltcrairen. 

DOUGLAS,  Amanda  Minnie,  author,  was  born  iu  New  York  City,  July  14,  1838. 
Her  latest  publications  are  Sherburne  Jlouxe  (1892);  Lipidell  Sherburne,  Bertha 
U'rai/'.i  New  Name,  and  Larrij,  a  $2,000  prize  story  (1893);  In  the  King's  Countri/ 
(1894);  Jn  Wild  Rose  Time  "and  .1  Sherburne  Romance  (1895);  .1  Little  Girl  in 
Old  New  Vor/L-  (189G);  Children  at  Sherburne  House,  Hannah  Ann,  and  Her  place 
in  the  World  (1897). 
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DOUGLASS,  Frederick,  African-American  orator,  journalist  and  reformer,  was- 
born  a  slave  in  Tuckahoe,  Md.,  Feb.  17,  1817;  died  in  'Washiugtou,  D.  C,  Feb. 
20,  1895.  Of  the  public  offices  held  by  him  the  last  was  minister  to  Hayti,  1889- 
91 ;  and  of  his  autobioj^raphies  18-1:4;-81,  he  published  a  continuation  in  1893. 

DOVER,  city,  capital  of  Strafford  county,  N.  H.  ;  population  (1890)12,790; 
(1896)  estimated  13,000.  In  189G  the  assessed  valuations  were :  Eeal  estate, 
$5,724,898;  personal,  $2,875,576— total,  $8,600,474;  tax  rata,  !j;2U  per  $1,000. 
The  total  debt  (including  a  water  debt  of  $317,922),  Jan.  1,  1897,  was  $694,222, 
chiefly  city  hall,  bridge  and  refunding  bonds ;  and  the  total  value  of  city  property 
was  $416,384.  There  are  2  national  banks,  with  combined  capital  $350,000, 
deposits,  $525,615,  and  resources,  $1,081,783;  and  electric  street  railroad  connect- 
ing with  Somersworth  ;  large  woolen  mills;  and  2  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers. 

DOVER,  city,  parliamentary  borough,  and  seaport,  in  Kent,  England ;  nearest 
point  of  the  English  coast  to  France ;  population  (1891)  33,418.  The  harbor  is 
undergoing  costly  and  extensive  improvement,  authorized  in  1891,  and  involving 
the  creation  of  an  outer  harbor,  by  extending  the  admiralty  pier  580  ft.,  to  form 
the  west  arm,  and  constructing  an  east  pier  to  provide  shelter  from  the  east  and 
southeast.  On  July  20,  1893,  the  Prince  of  Wales  laid  the  memorial  stone  which 
will  form  part  of  the  approach  to  the  new  east  pier.  An  iron  viaduct,  1,260  ft. 
long,  w'ill  be  constructed  from  a  point  directly  seaward  of  the  memorial  stone, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  jiier  will  be  of  solid  masonry  and  1,500  ft.  long.  When 
the  improvement  is  completed  the  new  harbor  will  have  a  sheltered  area  of  36 
acres,  and  on  the  land  reclaimed  will  be  two  railway  jetties,  besides  which  four 
steamships  may  be  berthed.  The  first  submarine  block  of  the  new  pier  was  laid 
in  the  bed  of  the  sea  in  September,  1894,  and  surveyors  began  a  survey  of  the 
harbor  in  1895,  with  the  understanding  that  their  plans  should  be  completed  in 
March,  1896. 

DOW,  Neal,  reformer,  was  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  March  20,  1804;  died  there 
Oct.  2,  1897.  His  90th  birthday  was  celebrated  by  the  American  Temperance 
Union  with  an  impressive  demonstration  in  New  York  City  on  March  18,  1894, 
and  by  branches  of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  all  over  the  world 
on  the  20th. 

DOYLE,  Arthur  Con.«,  author,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1859;  a 
grandson  of  John  Doyle,  a  famous  political  caricaturist.  He  was  educated  at 
Stouyhurst  and  in  Germany;  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1880;  practiced  till  1890;  and  then  applied  himself  wholly  to  literary 
work,  in  which  he  had  already  become  widely  known.  His  publications  include 
A  Study  in  Scarlet;  Micah  Clarke;  Jlie  Sign  of  Four;  The  Wiite  Company;  TJie 
Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes;  Blemoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes;  Tlie  Refugees;  TJie 
Parasite  and  Around  the  Red  Lamp  (both  1894);  Tlw  Mi/steri/ of  Clooml>er  and  Strange 
Secrets  (both  1895);  The  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard  (mSli) ;  Cncle  liernar  (1897), 
etc.  He  made  a  lecturing  tour  of  the  United  States  in  1894,  and  became  the 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  with  the  Anglo-Egyptian  expedition  (see 
Dongola)  in  March,  1896. 

DRAKE,  Francis  Marion,  financier,  was  born  in  Rushville,  111.,  Dec.  30,  1830. 
In  1837  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Iowa  where  he  received  a  business  educa- 
tion, and  subsequently  studied  law.  He  served  through  the  civil  war,  in  which 
he  was  wounded  and  brevetted  brigadier-general ;  after  its  close  practiced  law 
for  six  years;  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  railroad  and  banking  business. 
In  1881  he  founded  Drake  University  {q.v-)  in  Des  Moines,  la.,  of  whose  board 
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of  trustees  he  has  since  been  president.  He  was  elected  governor  of  Iowa  iu 
1895  as  a  Republican,  receivinu;  208, ()89  votes,  to  14:11,433  for  Wushiufrton  I. 
Babb  {q.v.}.  Democratic,  32,118  for  the  Poimlist  candidate,  and  ll,()o2  for  the 
Prohibition  candidate,  a  plurality  of  59,25G.  On  March  28,  189G,  ho  took  part 
with  his  official  staff  in  the  launching  of  the  new  battleship  Iowa,  at  Philadel- 
phia, his  daughter,  ilary  L.  Drake,  christening  the  vessel. 

DIIAKE,  S.\MUEL  Ad.\ms,  aiithor,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  20, 1833.  His 
latest  works  include  TltcMakiiujofthc  Ohio  Valleij  Slates,  1600-1837  and  Our  Colonial 
Bomes  (both  1894),  and  llie  ]Valvh  F ins  of  '70  (1895);  Nooks  and  Comers  of  the 
New  EiKjlaiul  Coast  and  TIte  Border   Wars  of  New  Eiujland  (1897). 

DRAKE  rxrV'ERSITY,  Des  Moines,  la.,  founded  in  1881  and  named  after 
Francis  M.  Drake  (q.v.);  Christian;  co-educational;  liad  at  the  close  of  1897,  55 
professors  and  instructors;  590  students;  5,500  volumes  in  the  librai-j-;  §145,000 
invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  S20, 000  .in  scientific  apyiaratus  and  library  ; 
$159,800  in  productive  funds;  $38,945  iu  income  (1896);  chancellor,  AVilliam 
B.  Craig. 

DREW  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  Madison,  N.  J.,  founded  iu  18(56; 
Methodist  Episcopal;  had  at  close  of  1897,  7  iirofessors  and  instructors;  165 
students;  43,000  volumes  in  the  lilirary ;  $460,000  invested  in  grounds  and  build- 
ings; $395,000  iu  productive  funds;  $10,000  in  gifts;  $27,436  iu  income;  presi- 
dent, Henry  A.  Buttz,  d.d.,  ll.d. 

DREYFUS,  Albert,  military  officer,  was  born  in  JIulhouse,  Alsace,  Oct.  8, 
1859.  He  belonged  to  a  wealthy  Jewish  family,  and  after  the  close  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  and  the  auuexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  (iermany  he 
chose  to  retain  his  French  nationality,  while  his  brothers  ac(tepted  that  of  Ger- 
many. He  was  educated  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  entered  the  French  artillerj' 
corps,  and  was  rapidly  jiromoted  till  he  attained  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  14th 
artillery  regiment,  and  was  assigned  to  the  general  military  staff  at  Paris.  While 
stationed  in  Paris  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  diamond  merchant.  He 
had  been  connected  with  the  general  staff  but  a  short  time  when  his  remarkable 
series  of  troubles  began.  According  to  the  views  held  by  the  French  military 
authorities,  he  had  access  to  important  military  plans  and  documents,  and  de- 
livered copies  of  them  to  an  officer  of  .the  German  embassy  in  Paris.  He  was 
charged  with  treason,  found  guilty,  publicly  degraded  iu  Paris,  Jan.  5,  1895, 
and,  despite  his  protestations  of  innocence,  was  taken  to  a  fortress  iu  French 
Guiana  fur  life  imprisonment.  His  friends,  however,  at  once  begun  an  agitation 
iu  his  favor.  Rumors  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  plot  because  of  his  Jewish 
birth  soon  became  rife.  It  was  declared  that  the  papers  he  was  charged  with 
having  communicated  to  the  German  government  had  been  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  entrapping  him;  that  they  were  ab.solutely  of  no  value;  and  that  the 
writings  said  to  have  been  his  work  were  forgeries  committed  by  another  officer 
in  the  plot.  In  keeping  with  this  contention  was  the  assertion  of  the  German 
minister  for  foreign  affairs.  Baron  vou  Bulow,  that  there  had  never  been  any 
communication  between  the  German  government  or  its  agents  and  Captaiu  Drey- 
fus, and  that  the  story  of  the  finding  of  documents  at  the  German  embassy  in 
Paris  affecting  Captain  Dreyfus  was  "sheer  invention."  Conspicuous  among 
the  efforts  to  secure  a  reopening  of  the  case  against  Captain  Dreyfus  was  that  of 
M.  Scheurer-Kestner,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  French  Senate,  who,  on 
Oct.  30,  1896,  presented  to  General  Billot,  the  French  minister  for  war,  docu- 
ments which  he  regarded  as  proving  the  prisoner  innocent. 

In   November,  1897,  the   Figaro   published  a  number  of   letters  reflecting  in 
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strong  terms  ou  France  and  tbe  French  army.  Subsequently,  Major  Count 
Ferdinand  Esterhazy,  a  retired  French  army  officer,  admitted  that  he  was  the 
author  of  all  the  letters  excepting  one.  This  confession  added  to  the  complica- 
tion, as  Count  Esterhazy  had  been  freely  charged  by  the  friends  of  Captain  Drey- 
fus with  the  authorship  of  a  particular  paper  on  which  Captain  Dreyfus  had  been 
condemned.  Count  Esterhazy  was  placed  on  trial  by  court  martial  on  Jan.  10, 
189S,  and  on  the  following  day  was  acquitted  of  treason.  The  next  step  in  this 
extraordinary  case  was  that  taken  by  Emile  Zola,  the  distinguished  author,  who, 
on  Jan.  13,  published  in  the  Aiirore  an  open  letter  to  President  Faure,  pointing 
out  irregularities  and  illegalities  in  the  court-martial  of  Count  E.sterhazy ;  formal- 
ly accusing  General  Billot,  the  minister  for  war,  Major  Kavary,  the  investigating 
officer,  and  Major  Paty  du  Clam,  one  of  the  witnesses,  of  perjury;  and  challeng- 
ing the  government  to  prosecute  him.  For  this  the  minister  of  war  lodged  a 
complaint  against  M.  Zola  and  M.  Perreux,  the  manager  of  the  Aurore.  They 
were  brought  to  trial  on  Feb.  7,  -and  on  the  23d  both  were  found  guilty  on  all 
counts,  without  any  extenuating  circumstances.  M.  Zola  was  sentenced  to  one 
year's  imprisonment  and  to  paj'  a  fine  of  3,000  francs,  and  M.  Perreux  to  four 
months'  imprisonment  and  a  similar  fine.  During  the  trial  the  accused  by  their 
counsel  undertook  to  go  into  the  Dreyfus  matter,  but  were  prevented  by  the 
presiding  judge;  j^et  they  scored  a  number  of  important  points,  the  strongest, 
perhaps,  being  an  admission  that  between  the  closing  of  testimony  and  the 
rendition  of  sentence  in  the  trial  of  Dreyfus,  the  court  that  tried  him  gave  con- 
sideration to  a  secret  document  that  was  not  produced  in  the  trial.  After  the 
verdict,  M.  Zola  carried  his  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  which,  on  April  2, 
quashed  the  verdict  of  guilty,  on  the  ground  that,  according  to  tbe  law  of  1881, 
the  jirosecution  for  defamation  of  a  constituted  bod.v,  such  as  the  court-martial, 
could  only  be  instituted  on  the  complaint  of  that  body;  therefore  the  original 
proscution  should  have  been  instituted  by  the  court-martial,  and  not  by  the 
minister  of  war. 

DRISLER,  Henry,  educator,  was  born  on  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  27,  1818; 
died  in  New  York  City,  Nov.  30,  1897.  After  a  continuous  service  of  50  years 
in  Columbia  College,  in  which  he  became  i>rofessor  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  dean 
of  the  School  of  Arts,  he  retired  by  resignation  on  July  1,  1894.  On  May  4,  the 
alumni  association  gave  him  a  reception  and  a  handsome  gold  medal,  and  subse- 
quently President  Low  gave  the  college  $10,000  for  the  endowment  of  a  Henry 
Drisler  Scholarship  in  Comparative  Philology.  Professor  Drisler  was  for  many 
yeai's  editor-in-chief  of  the  Harper's  Classical  Series. 

DROWN,  Thomas  Messinger,  li,. d.,  educator,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
March  19,  1842.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Philadelphia  High  School  1859,  and 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  18G2 ;  was  instructor  at  Harvard,  18G9-70 ; 
in'ofessor  of  chemistry,  Lafayette  College,  1874-81 ;  the  same.  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Boston,  1885-95 ;  and  was  elected  president  of  Lehigh  University  in 
1895.  From  1873  to  1883  he  was  secretary  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  and  from  1887  to  1895  chemist  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Health.  Besides  numerous  scientific  papers,  he  has  published  an  address  on  the 
Etliii-atiiinal  Value  of  ErKjineerniij  Shidies  (1895). 

DllOZ,  Antoine  Gustave,  artist  and  author,  was  born  in  Paris,  France,  June  9, 
1832;  died  there,  Oct.  23,  1895.  He  had  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the  lierue  des 
Den.r  Moiides  since  18G8. 

DRUM;\[0ND,  Henry,  scientist  and  theologian,  was  born  in  Stirling,  Scotland, 
in  1851 ;  died   in   Tunbridge  "Wells,  England,  March   11,  1897.     In  1893  he  de- 
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livered  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  Lowell  Institute  and  the  Chautauqua  Assemblj-, 
■which  were  published  under  the  title  of  The  Ascent  of  Man  (New  York,  1894). 
The  lectures  attracted  much  attention,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  led  12  presbyteries  in  the  north  of  Scotland  to  peti- 
tion the  Free  Church  Assembly  to  deal  with  the  author  as  a  heretic.  Professor 
Drummoud  demanded  a  speedy  hearing,  and  under  the  advice  of  the  Rev.  Drs. 
liainy  and  Stalker,  the  Assembly  in  189.5  decided  by  a  \ote  of  274  to  151  not  to 
interfere  with  the  jirofessor  as  teacher  in  the  church  college  at  Glasgow.  An 
early  and  almost  wholly  forgotten  novel  for  children.  Wee  f]'tllie  W'intie,  was 
rejiublished  under  the  title  of  The  Monkey  that  Would  Not  Kill  (New  York,  1898). 

DliURY  COLLEGE,  Spriugtield,  'Mo.,  founded  in  1873;  Congregational;  co- 
educational; had  at  the  close  of  1897,  17  professors  and  instructors;  300  students; 
28,000  volumes  in  the  library;  S200,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings; 
i^lUjOUO  in  scientific  apparatus  and  librai\v ;  §225,000  in  productive  funds;  $5,000 
in  gifts;  §21,000  in  income;  president,  Homer  T.  Fuller,  ph.d. 

DUBLIN,  city,  seaport,  metropolis,  and  capital  of  Ireland;  poi)ulation  (1891) 
245,001.  In  the  nine  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1895,  the  exports  declared  here 
for  the  United  States  aggregated  in  value  §703,243.01,  principally  beer,  ale,  and 
stout  (§524,071);  skins,  hides,  and  furs   (§80,992);  and  woolen  goods  (§32,880). 

DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY,  better  known  as  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Ireland, 
founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1591.  At  the  end  of  the  last  semester  of  1895, 
the  university  had  (54  professors  and  instructors,  1,123  students,  and  over  800 
undergraduates.  Two  new  degrees  have  been  established,  conferred  only  for 
original  research  and  discoveries,  d.sc.  and  d.litt.,  making  10  in  all.  The 
chancellor  1890  was  the  Earl  of  Rosse;  vice-chancellor,  Et.  Hon.  J.  T.  Ball,  ll.d.  ; 
parliamentary  representatives,  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Pluuket  and  Edward  Carson,  q.c.  ; 
]irovost.  Rev.  George  Salmon,  d.d.  ;  registrar,  John  K.  Ingram,  ll.d.  ;  and  libra- 
rian. Rev.  Thomas  K.  Abbott,  d.d. 

DUBOIS,  FuKDERicK  T.,  politician,  was  born  in  Crawford  county,  111.,  May  29, 
1851.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1872;  was  secretary  of  the  Illinois  board  of 
railway  and  warehouse  commissioners  in  1875-70;  removed  to  Idaho  in  1880; 
became  leader  of  the  anti-Moriuou  'party;  was  United  States  marshal  in  1882-80; 
Rei)ublican  delegate  in  Ctmgress  in  1886-90;  and  was  elected  United  States 
senator  from  the  new  State,  Dec.  18,  1890. 

DUBUQUE,  city,  capital  of  Dubuque  county,  la.;  population  (1890)  30,311; 
(1897)  40,054.  In  189G  the  total  assessed  valuation,  about  four-tifths  lu'tual  value, 
was  §20,413,000;  tax  rate  §11  per  §1,000;  and  total  debt.  §914,201.  In  1S97 
there  were  3  national  banks  with  combined  capital  of  §700,000,  deposits  §1,303,- 
158,  and  resources  §3,182,270;  electric  street  railwa.v  lines  extending  to  AVest 
Dubuque  and  Stewart  Park;  and  4  daily,  7  weekly,  a  bi-weekly,  and  5  monthly 
jieriodicals. 

DU  CH.AILLU,  Paul  Belloxi,  explorer  and  author,  was  born  in  Paris,  France, 
July  31,  1835.  He  is  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States;  was  lu-eseiited 
b.v  the  Council  of  the  American  Geogra]ihical  Society  with  a  handsome  silver 
loviug-cuj),  in  commemoration  of  the  tweuty-tifth  anniversar.v  of  his  return  from 
Africa  after  discovering  the  gorillas,  pygmies,  and  the  great  equatorial  forest, 
on  Jan.  30,  1893;  and  published  the  same  j-ear  Ivar  the  Viking. 

DUCHESNE,  Jacijies  Cuakles  Rene  Achille,  military  officer,  was  born  in  Sens, 
France,  ilareh  3,  1837.  He  was  graduated  at  the  military  school  of  Saint-CVr 
and  entered  the  army  as  a  sub-lieutenant  of  infantry  in  1857  ;  became  cajitain  1804, 
lieutenaut-coiouel  1881,  colonel    1884,  general    of  brigade    1888,  and   general   of 
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division  18"J3 ;  aud  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of  tbe  legion  of  honor  1859, 
and  proiuoted  to  otficer  1882,  aud  commander  1885.  He  won  distinction  in  the 
Italian  campaign,  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  the  Tonkin  expedition,  and  the 
Foi'iuosa  campaign  ;  was  appointed  commander  of  the  expedition  to  Madagascar 
in  1894;  and  entered  the  capital  on  Sept.  30,  1895.  The  result  of  the  campaign, 
for  which  he  was  congratulated  by  the  government,  was  the  establishment  of  a 
French  protectorate  over  the  island. 

DUCLAUX,  Emile,  chemist,  associate  of  the  late  Prof.  Louis  Pasteur ;  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris  in  1895.  During  the  siege  of 
Paris,  Pasteur  took  refuge  with  Duclaux,  who  was  then  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  faculty  of  sciences  at  Clermont-Farrand,  and  carried  on  his  masterly  re- 
searches in  his  protector's  laboratory.  In  1888  Duclaux  was  appointed  professor 
of  chemistr.y  at  the  Sarbonne,  but  at  the  request  of  Pasteur  he  was  allowed  to 
conduct  his  work  at  the  Pasteur  Institute.  He  there  brought  out  and  has  since 
edited  the  Annales  de  I'lii^titul.  Fadeiir,  a  notable  bacteriological  journal,  aud 
applied  himself  particularly  to  the  chemical  applications  of  bacteriology.  As 
the  official  successor  of  his  distinguished  friend,  lie  now  proposes  to  take  up  the 
special  researches  which  Pasteur  laid  aside  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  for 
the  study  of  disease  germs. 

DUDLEY,  Lewis  Joel,  educator,  was  born  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  Nov.  11,  1815; 
died  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  Feb.  27,  1896.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1838; 
taught  there  for  several  ,vears;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818;  conducted  a  boys' 
classical  school  in  Northampton  for  fourteen  years ;  and  from  its  organization  in 
1867  till  his  death  was  president  of  the  Clark  Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes  in 
Northampton. 

DUFF,  Sib  Robert  William,  governor  of  New  South  "Wales,  was  born  in  Scot- 
land, 1835;  died  in  Sidney,  March  15,  1895.  He  was  seventeen  years  in  the 
British  navy,  becoming  commander;  thirty-two  years  in  Parliament;  was  a  lord 
of  the  treasury  and  afterward  of  the  admiralty ;  aud  was  ai)pointed  governor  of 
New  South  "Wales  1893. 

DUFFERIN  AND  AVA,  Frederick  Temple  Hamilton  Blackwood,  1st  Marquis  of, 
diplomatist,  was  born  in  Florence,  Italy,  June  21,  1826.  In  1891-96  he  was 
British  ambassador  to  France.  In  1895  he  resigned  the  office  of  lord  warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  to  which  the  queen  had  appointed  him  in  November,  1891. 

DUFFIELD,  William  Ward,  civil  engineer,  was  born  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Nov.  19, 
1823.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1842;  served  through  the 
Mexican  war ;  became  a  civil  engineer  after  the  war  and  was  engaged  for  many 
years  in  railroad  work ;  attained  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  early  part 
of  the  civil  war  and  resigned  because  of  wounds  in  1862;  resumed  railroad  work; 
and  was  appointed  by  the  president  superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  on  Sept.  25,  1894. 

DULUTH,  city,  capital  of  St.  Louis  county,  Minn.  ;  population  (1890)  33,115; 
(1895)  59,39().  On  Jan.  1,  1894,  the  manufacturing  suburb  of  West  Duluth  was 
annexed  to  the  city,  and  with  it  and  the  east  side  residence  suburb  of  Lake 
Side,  previousl.v  annexed,  the  city  has  an  area  of  06  square  miles  and  a  frontage 
of  15  miles  on  Lake  Superior  and  St.  Louis  River  and  Ba.v.  In  1896  the  assessed 
valuations  were:  Real,  $2(i,037,311 ;  jiersonal,  $4,438,844— total,  $30,476,155; 
the  tax  rate  was  $31.40  per  $1,000;  aud  the  total  bonded  debt,  Feb.  15,  1897, 
was  $1,942,250.      The   Duluth   School  District  had   a  net  debt,  Feb.   1,  1897,  of 
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$899,700.  The  foreign  and  domestic  trade  of  the  city  has  been  increasingr 
rabidly  for  seTeral  years.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the 
foreign  trade  in  merchandise  showed;  Imports,  §1,273,907;  exports,  §3,818,024, 
a  decrease  of  $325,916  in  imports  and  an  increase  of  §131,394  in  exports,  as  com- 
pared with  the  i)revious  j-ear.  The  city  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  wheat 
and  tloiir  markets  of  the  world,  and  has  8  large  docks  exclusively  for  handling 
lumber  and  (5  for  coal.  Its  harbor,  protected  by  Minnesota  Point,  is  one  of  the 
safest  on  the  globe.  The  United  States  government  expended  up  to  1894:  for 
improvements  §707,981,  and  a  commission  of  engineers  appointed  that  year  under 
an  act  of  Congress  reported  that  the  completion  of  improvements  that  would  give 
a  uniform  depth  of  20  ft.  of  water  would  cost  §1,800,000.  In  1897  it  had  a 
national  bank  with  capital  of  §oOO,000,  deposits  §1,7.57,282,  and  resources 
§3,0-12,104;  electric  street  railroads;  and  4  daily  and  11  weekly  newspai)ers. 

DUMAS,  Alexandre,  or  Dumas  the  Younger,  novelist  and  pla.v -writer,  was 
born  in  Paris  July  28,  1824;  died  at  Marly-le-Iloi,  near  Paris,  Nov.  27,  1895; 
elected  to  the  French  Academy  1875.  He  was  dramiitic  exponent  of  the  demi- 
monde, and  best  known  b.v  his  novel  La  Dame  aux  Camellias,  dramatized,  and  also 
reproduced  in  Verdi's  opera  La  Traviala. 

DU  jMAUPiIER,  George  Louis  Palmella  Busson,  artist  and  author,  was  born  iu 
Paris,  France,  ilarch  6,  1834;  died  iu  London,  England,  Oct.  8,  1896.  He  w-as 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  I'mich  for  thirty  years,  and  beside  his  work  on  that 
l)eriodical  be  illustrated  Fox's  Boot  of  JIarlijrs,  Thackeray's  Ballads,  Henry  Esmiind, 
The  Ston/  of  a  Feather,  and  other  books,  and  jiublished  the  novels  Peler  Ibbetson 
(1891),  TriUni  (1894),  and  lite  Martian  (posthumous,  1897). 

DUN,  Edwin,  diplomatist,  was  born  in  London,  O.,  about  1848.  During  his 
first  administration.  President  Cleveland  appointed  him  secretary  of  the  United 
States  leiiatiou  iu  Jaiiau,  an  office  he  held  also  through  the  Harrison  administra- 
tion, and  from  which  President  Cleveland  promoted  him  to  the  post  of  United 
States  minister  to  Japan  iu  1893.  In  co-operation  with  the  United  States  minis- 
ter to  China,  Charles  Denb.v,  he  rendered  signally  valuable  services  to  both  China 
and  Japan  during  the  war  of  1894-95. 

DUNDEE,  city,  parliamentary  borough,  seaport,  Forfarshire,  Scotland;  noted 
for  its  manufactures  of  linfu  and  jute  goods;  poi)ulation  (1891)  155,675;  (1893) 
158,719.  In  the  nine  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1895,  the  exports  declared  here 
for  the  United  States  aggregated  in  value  §6,077,009.73,  priucii)ally  burlaps 
(§3,292,381),  linens  (§1,796,569),  and  marble  and  granite  (§155,050). 

DUNFERMLINE,  city,  royal  burgh,  Fifeshire,  Scotland;  noted  for  its.  manu- 
facture of  linen,  nearly  one-half  of  which  is  exported  to  the  United  States;  i>opu- 
lation  (1891)  22,365.  In  the  nine  mouths  ending  Sept.  30,  1895,  the  exports 
declared  here  for  the  United  States  aggregated  in  value  §1,461,865.84,  principally 
linens  ( j;l,2(;2,411),  linoleum  (§105,947),  and  cotton  goods  (§70,597). 

DUNK.VKDS  (also  known  as  Tunkers),  a  religious  organization  in  tlie  X'nited 
States,  brought  from  Germany  and  Holland  in  1719;  strongest  in  the  northern, 
border,  and  western  States ;  follow  the  Scriptures  without  a  creed ;  divided  into 
four  branches  1882-83,  known  as  Conservative,  Progressive,  Old  Order,  and 
Seven tli-day  Brethren.  Collectively,  they  reiiorted  1896,  1,026  churches,  2,137 
ministers,  and  83,475  communicants.  The  Conservative  branch  was  tlie  strongest 
in  members,  69,250.  They  have  a  college  and  publishing  house  at  Ashland,  O. 
and  organizations  of  King's  Children,  Sisters'  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
and  a  M'oman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
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DUNKIRK,  city  and  port  of  entry,  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.  ;  population 
(1890)  9,ilG;  (1894)  10,022.  In  1893  it  bad  an  assessed  valuation,  about  actual 
value,  of  $1,717,84:5,  and  in  1896  a  bonded  debt  (including  water  debt  $147, 000) 
of  $321,959,  floating  debt  $13,892,  sinking  fund  $24,851,  and  net  debt  $311,000. 
In  1897  there  were  2  national  banks  with  combined  capital  $205,000,  deposits 
$782,393,  and  resources  $1,186,175;  imports  of  foreign  mechandise  valued  at 
$6,393;  no  exports;  and  2  daily,  a  semi-weekly,  2  weekly,  and  2  monthly 
periodicals. 

DUNKAVEN,  Wyndham  Thomas  Wysdham-Quin,  4th  earl  of,  owner  of  the 
yacht  Valkyrie  III.,  was  born  in  Adare  Abbey,  Limerick  county,  Ireland,  Feb.  12, 
1841.  "War  correspondent,  sportsman,  author,  under-secretar.v  in  the  British 
cabinet,  he  became  widely  known  later  by  the  defeat  of  his  yacht  in  races  for  the 
America's  cup  with  the  Viqilant,  1893;  and  in  races  off  Saud.v  Hook,  Sept.  7  and 
10,  1895,  his  Valhjrie  III.  was  defeated  by  the  Defender.  The  New  York  Yacht 
Club  struck  his  name  from  its  list  of  honorary  members,  Feb.  27,  1896,  and  the 
same  month  he  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Limerick.      See  Boating. 

DUPUY,  Charles,  politician,  was  born  in  Pu.v,  France,  Nov.  5,  1851.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  family  of  Comte  Benedetti ;  received  a  lyceum  and  normal 
school  education ;  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  a  Progressive 
Republican  in  1885;  became  premier  of  France  in  April,  1893,  and  resigned  in 
November  following ;  again  formed  a  cabinet  and  took  the  offices  of  premier, 
minister  of  the  interior,  and  minister  of  worship,  May  29,  1894;  and  again  re- 
signed, Jan.  14,  1895.  ^* 

DUPUY  DE  LOME,  Enrique,  diplomatist,  was  born  in  Valencia,  Spain,  in 
August,  1851.  He  was  graduated  in  law  at  the  University  of  Madrid ;  became 
an  attache  of  the  minister  of  state  in  1869 ;  won  the  appointment  of  third  secre- 
tary to  the  Spanish  legation  in  Japan  by  a  competitive  examination  in  1893;  and 
after  serving  at  Brussels,  Buenos  Ayres,  Montevideo,  and  Paris,  was  apjiointed 
first  secretary  of  the  Spanish  legation  in  "Washington  in  1S82.  He  was  minister 
to  the  United  States  in  1892-93,  and  in  April,  1895,  was  again  appointed  to  the 
post,  in  succession  to  Seiior  Don  E.  de  Muruaga.  This  post  was  a  tr.viug  one 
because  of  the  revolution  in  Cuba  and  the  action  of  the  United  States  Congress 
thereon,  but  he  won  the  esteem  of  the  officials  in  "Washington,  and  bore  himself 
■with  dignity  till  Feb.  9,  1898,  when  in  consequence  of  the  imblication  of  a  letter 
lie  had  written,  in  which  he  made  reflections  on  President  McKinley,  he  asked 
his  government  to  recall  him,  which  was  done. 

DURUY,  Jean  Victor,  historian,  was  born  in  Paris,  France,  in  1811;  died 
there  Nov.  25,  1894.  He  was  for  many  years  a  professor  in  the  Ecole  Polytech- 
nique;  was  minister  of  public  instruction  and  reorganized  the  elementary  educa- 
tonal  system  on  a  secular  basis  in  1863-69 ;  subsequently  became  a  senator ;  was 
elected  to  the  French  Academy  in  1884;  and  was  widely  known  by  his  histories 
of  Greece  and  Rome. 

DUSE,  Eleonora,  actress,  was  born  in  Vigevano,  Ital.v,  Feb.  22,  1862.  She 
comes  from  a  theatrical  family,  her  father,  mother,  grandfather,  and  grandmother 
having  distinguished  themselves  on  the  Italian  stage.  Her  training  was  severe, 
but  made  her  the  Bernhardt  of  Ital.v,  and  her  repertoire  is  quite  similar  to  that 
oi  the  famous  French  actress.  She  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States,  shortened 
by  illness,  in  1893,  and  in  February,  1896,  began  a  second  season  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Theater,  New  York  City. 

DUSSELDORF,  town  in  district  of  same  name,   Rhenish   Prussia,  Germany ; 
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population  (1890)  144,642.  It  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  iron  ami  cotton 
goods,  and  in  the  six  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1895,  the  exports  declared  here 
for  the  United  States  aggregated  in  value  §377,1)79.84,  principally  machinery 
(S141,807),  cotton,  linen,  and  woolen  goods  (§G0,000),  and  drugs  and  chemicals 
(§44,l-2r,). 

DUKANGO,  a  State  in  Mexico ;  also  a  city  and  capital  of  the  same ;  population 
(1893)  State,  2G5.931 ;  city,  24,800.  During  the  nine  months  ending  Sept.  30, 
1895,  the  exports  declared  at  the  city  for  the  United  States  aggregated  in  value 
$389,111,  principall.v  base  bullion  (§200,350),  silver  ore  ($110,050),  goat  skins 
($38,150),  and  block  tin  ($20,159). 

DURHAM,  city,  capital  of  Durham  county,  N.  C.  ;  population  (1890)  5,485; 
(1895)  11,699.  In  1890  the  assessed  valuations  were:  l\eal  estate,  $1,538,097 ; 
personal,  $3,040,551— total,  $5,178,648;  total  tax,  $17  per  $1,000;  and  in  1897 
the  bonded  debt  was  $174,000,  floating  debt  $19,049,  total  debt  $l!t3,049,  sink- 
ing fund  $19,397— net  debt,  $173,652.  The  city  had  several  of  the  largest 
tobacco  factories  in  the  world;  a  national  bank,  with  capital  $150,000,  deposits 
$137,857,  and  resources  $362,431;  and  2  daily,  a  monthly,  and  3  weekly 
periodicals. 

DURHAM  UNIVERSITY,  Durham,  England,  founded  in  1832;  comprises  the 
University  College  and  Uishop  Hatfield's  Hall  at  Durham  and  the  colleges  of 
Medicine  and  Science  at  Newcastle;  had  in  1895  about  500  students  at  Durham 
and  1,700  at  Newcastle;  warden  and  president  of  the  College  of  Science,  G.  W. 
Kitchen,  d.d.,  f.s.a.,  dean  of  Durham;  president  of  the  College  of  Medicine,  G. 
H.  Philipson,  m.d.  ;  confers  13  degrees. 

DUTCH  EAST  INDIES,  colonial  possessions  of  the  Netherlands  in  Asia ; 
ai-ea,  736,400  square  miles;  poi)ulation  (1893)  apju-oximate,  32,800.000.  In  1893 
the  value  of  the  imports  of  merchandise  and  si>ecie  was  eiiual  to  $70,942,988,  and 
exports,  principally  of  merchandise,  $76,972,660;  and  in  1894  the  revenue  was 
equal  to  $50,883,170,  and  the  expenditure,  $55,648,479.  Trade  with  the  United 
States  is  large  and  growing.  In  the  tpiarter  ending  Sei>t.  30,  1895,  the  expcn-ts 
declared  at  Batavia,  Macassar,  Padang,  Samaraug,  and  Soerabaya  for  the  United 
States  aggregated  in  value  $7,439,144,  principall.v  sugar  ($5,79(!,445),  coffee 
($759,204)  and  sugar,  coffee,  and  hkins  aggregated  ($815,147).  The  latest  re- 
ports (end  of  1893)  showed  9()2  miles  of  railway  in  operation;  4,277  miles  of 
telegraph,  with  104  ofKces  and  28  telephone  offices;  300  i>ost-offices;  3  Dutch 
banks  and  several  British  branch  banks,  besides  savings  banks  with  ueail.v 
14,000  depositors;  170  elementary  schools  for  Europeans,  with  629  teachers  and 
16,280  pupils;  1,125  elementary  schools  for  natives,  with  11(1,114  pupils;  18,030 
Mohamnjedan  schools,  with  272,427  iiu)iils;  7  juiblic  middle-class  schools  for 
Europeans,  5  public  normal  schools,  4  scliools  for  sons  of  native  chiefs,  and  308 
schools  for  foreign  Orientals ;  281,618  Christians,  103  Christian  missionaries,  66 
Reformed  Church  ministers  and  assistants,  and  47  Roman  Catholic  curates  and 
priests,  not  I'aid  from  public  funds. 

DUTY,  F.  Jennie,  originator  of  the  i>ra.ving  crusade  against  liquor  saloons, 
was  born  in  1845;  died  in  Cleveland,  (). ,  March  30,  1896.  The  crusade  began 
1874,  extended  widely,  and  led  to  the  organization  of  the  non-partisan  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  For  the  last  twent.v  years  Miss  Duty  was  engaged 
in  the  charitalile  Central  Friendly  Inn  of  Cleveland. 

DVORAK,  Antonin,  composer,  was  born  in  Nelahozeves,  Bohemia,  Sept.  8, 
1841.      In  1892  he  came  to  the  United  States  under  a  three  years'  engagement  as 


director  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  in  New  York  City ;  made  his  first 
appearance  and  produced  a  Te  Benin  written  for  the  occasion,  on  Oct.  21;  pro- 
duced what  lias  been  considered  bis  greatest  symphony,  entitled  From  the  New 
Il'or/r/,  with  the  aid  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  on  Dec.  15,  1893; 
and  has  composed  music  for  the  piano,  and  songs,  and  a  cello  concerto  in  B  minor. 
DAVIGHT,  Timothy,  educator,  was  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Nov.  16,  1828; 
grandson  of  Timothy  Dwight,  president  of  Yale  College  in  1795-1817.  He  has 
been  connected  with  Yale  since  1858  and  its  president  since  1886. 

DYNAMITE  GUNS,  ordnance  for  discharging  projectiles  in  which  dynamite 
is  the  explosive  agent.  The  United  States  government  built  the  first  and  only 
vessel  designed  exclusively  for  a  dynamite  cruiser,  the  Vesucias.  She  was  fitted 
with  three  great  pneumatic  tubes  for  projecting  dynamite  shells,  and  after 
several  years  of  experimenting  with  her,  the  naval  authorities  declared  her  a 
failure  for  the  jjurjiose  for  which  she  was  designed,  and  ordered  her  conversion 
into  a  torpedo  chaser  in  1891.  In  March,  1898,  owing  to  the  threatened  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain  she  was  completely  overhauled,  placed  in 
commission,  and  assigned  to  coast  defense  duty.  The  latest  application  of  this 
kind  of  ordnance  for  use  on  shipboard  was  by  the  Japanese  government,  which,  after 
its  war  with  China,  in  planning  a  new  navy,  ordered  an  armament  of  pneumatic 
dynamite  guns  as  well  as  the  ordinary  "Whitehead  torpedoes.  The  gun  invented  by 
Captain  Zalinski,  r.s.A.,  and  bearing  his  name,  has  found  much  favor 
among  ordnance  experts  in  the  United  States  as  an  effective  means  of  coast 
defense.  Further  developments  of  the  idea  resulted  in  the  organization  of  a 
pneumatic  dynamite  gun  company,  which  manufactured  a  number  of  guns  for 
the  British  government  at  the  West  Point  (N.  Y. )  foundry,  under  the  Eapieff 
patents.  Under  the  Grayson,  Justin,  and  Snyder  patents  ordinary  guns  are 
used,  but  those  which  the  United  States  government  has  built  or  is  building  are 
either  the  Zalinski  tube  or  modifications  of  it,  and  are  properly  machines,  not 
guns.  Two  15-iu.  guns  have  been  constructed  for  Fort  Warren,  Boston;  three 
for  Fort  Schuyler,  N.  Y.  ;  two  15-in.  and  one  8-in.  for  Sandy  Hook,  N.  J.  ; 
and  three,  similar  in  style  but  more  powerful,  because  of  improvements,  than  the 
large  ones  at  Sandy  Hook,  for  San  Francisco.  The  last  three  were  accepted  early 
in  January,  1896,  after  tests  in  which  each  threw  500  lbs.  of  explosive  upward  of 
5,000  yards  with  precision,  500  lbs.  of  gelatine  2,100  yards,  and  100-lb.  charges 
of  the  same  explosive  a  distance  of  3  miles.  On  a  test,  the  guns  at  Sandy  Hook 
have  thrown  200-lb.  charges  of  gelatine  a  distance  of  over  2  miles  seaward,  and 
one  of  them,  50  ft.  in  length,  threw  a  350-lb.  ])rojectile,  with  an  explosive 
charge  of  50  lbs.,  a  distance  of  over  3|  miles.  Experiments  are  still  in  progress, 
both  in  connection  with  the  guns  and  the  explosives,  and  in  the  tests  dynamite, 
nitrogelatine,  and  gun  cotton  have  been  used.      See  Machine  Guns  :     Ordnance. 

EARLHAM  COLLEGE,  Piichmond,  Ind.,  Orthodox  Friends;  co-educational; 
had  at  the  close  of  1897,  17  professors  and  instructors;  'SH  students;  6,500 
volumes  in  the  library;  $125,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  S10,000 
in  scientific  apparatus  and  library;  $125,000  in  productive  funds;  116,000  in 
income;  jiresident,  Joseph  J.  Mills,  a.m.,   ll.d. 

EAST  AFRICA,  i)olitically,  that  part  of  the  east  coast  of  the  continent  lying 
between  Arabia  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  Red  Sea  on  the  north,  and  the  South 
African  Rejiublic  on  the  south,  and  extending  west  in  its  broadest  part  to 
the  Kongo  Free  State.  The  following  shows  in  brief  the  ajiportionment  of  the 
region  among  the  European  Powers  according  to  the  latest  delimitations  of  their 
respective  spheres  of  influence: 
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Italy. — The  iiortliern  portion  is  uuder  the  protection  of  Italy.  On  the  coast  of 
the  lied  Sea  the  jiosse-ssiou  extends  from  Cape  Kasar  to  the  southern  limit  of  the 
sultanate  of  Raheita  on  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  and  has  a  coast  line  of  about 
G7U  miles.  This  region  was  constituted  the  colony  of  Erythrea,  with  autonomous 
administration  and  the  management  of  its  own  finances,  and  with  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment at  Masssowah.  The  province  of  Tigre  was  annexed  to  the  new  colony  in 
18;i5,  as  a  result  of  the  war  against  the  King  of  Aby.ssiuia.  The  best-known  portion 
of  this  region  is  the  territory  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Abyssinia,  or  Ethiopia, 
which  includes  the  kingdoms  of  Tigre,  xVmhara,  and  Shoa.  The  area  of  this 
section  is  about  48,700  sciuare  miles,  and  the  poimlation,  largely  nomadic,  com- 
prised by  census  of  1893,  191,127  natives  and  i!,-152  Europeans.  To  the  cast  of 
this  section  Italy  has  acquired  a  i)rotective  influence  over  the  sultanate  of  Obbia, 
on  the  Somali  coast,  and  by  treat.y  witli  the  Sultan  of  the  Mijertain  Somalis,  of 
the  country  between  lat.  5°  33'  north  and  8°  3'  north.  A  treaty  w'ith  the  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar  also  ceded  to  Italy  the  Somali  coast  from  Obbia  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Juba  River,  where  British  East  Africa  begins.  'The  delimitation  of  this  bound- 
ary was  settled  in  1894,  and  the  line  ascends  the  channel  of  the  Juba  from  its 
mouth  to  lat.  0°  north,  thence  follows  the  parallel  of  G°  north  as  far  as  longitude 
35°  east,  whence  it  extends  north  to  the  Blue  Nile.  The  area  of  the  region  in 
the  Italian  sphere  of  influence  is  estimated  at  (54(5,930  square  miles.  For  details, 
see  Abyssinia  :  Eyrthrea. 

Great  Britain. — The  British  East  Africa  sphere  lies  between  the  Italian  and  the 
Oerman,  and  was  acquired  through  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company,  a 
chartered  corporation,  which  first  obtained  from  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  a  50- 
year  cession  of  the  strip  of  the  coast  extending  from  the  northern  limit  of  German 
influence  ou  the  right  bank  of  the  Umbe  River  to  the  Ozi  River,  including  the 
towns  of  Kau  and  Kipini.  By  subseciueut  treaties  the  company  gained  the  sul- 
tan's towns  and  possessions  north  of  Kipini,  all  the  islands  ou  the  coast,  and  the 
ports  of  Kisma.yu,  Brava,  Merka,  Magadisho,  Warsheik,  and  llaroti,  and  finally 
a  grant  in  perpetuity  for  all  the  sultan's  territory  from  the  Juba  to  the  Umbe, 
the  company  thus  securing  a  coast  line  of  about  400  miles.  By  a  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ital.v,  the  ports  north  of  Kismayu  were  retroceded  by  the 
comjiany  to  the  sultan.  To  the  west  the  company  had  occupied  the  territory  as 
far  as  Uganda,  Lake  Albert  Edward,  and  the  Semliki  River.  In  1893  the  com- 
pany surrendered  Uganda  to  the  British  government,  which  declared  a  protec- 
torate over  it  in  1894.  Ou  June  15,  1895,  a  British  protectorate  w^as  proclaimed 
over  the  whole  of  the  territory,  from  the  coast  to  the  boundaries  of  Uganda,  and 
soon  afterward  the  company  evacuated  the  territory  leased  from  the  sultan.  The 
principal  ports  of  this  section  are  "Wanga,  Mombasa,  Malindi,  Mambrui,  Lamu, 
and  Kisma.vu.  The  entire  sphere  of  influence  in  189G  embraced  over  1,000,000 
square  miles,  and,  .besides  the  i)orts  mentioned,  included  the  former  kingdom  of 
Uganda,  Emin  Pasha's  Equatorial  Province,  a  large  jiart  of  Somaliland,  i)arts  of 
Ruanda,  Kordofan,  and  Darfur,  Usoga,  Un.voro,  Ankori,  Witu,  ^.Ipororo,  Koki, 
and  the  islands  of  Patta  and  Manda.  To  the  west  the  boundar.v  line  crosses 
Lake  Victoria,  and  extends  to  the  Kongo  Free  State;  to  the  north,  it  is  cotermi- 
nous with  the  Italian  sphere  in  (iallaland  and  Abyssinia  as  far  as  the  boundary 
of  Egypt.  The  western  line  north  of  the  Kongo  Free  State  has  not  been  de- 
limited. In  1895  a  railroad,  which  the  British  government  is  constructing  from 
the  coast  at  Mombasa  to  Victoria  N.vanza,  a  distance  of  G57  miles,  was  completed 
to  Duuantabe,  and  an  excellent  non-metal  road  was  open  for  traflic  between 
Mombasa  and  Kibwezi,  nearly  200  miles  inland. 
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Germany. — The  German  sphere  of  influence  is  immediately  south  of  the 
British.  Its  northern  line  extends  from  the  Umbe  River  northwest  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  west  of  the  lake  to  the  Kony;o  Free  State ;  its 
western  line  along  Lake  Tanganyika ;  and  its  southern  line  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  that  lake  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  thence  to 
the  coast,  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  Rovuma  River.  The  coast  strip, 
originally  leased  from  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  for  .50  years,  now  belongs  to  Ger- 
many outriglit  by  virtue  of  direct  purchase.  The  portion  of  the  former  empire 
of  Kitwara  that  afterward  became  the  Central  African  State  of  Karagwe,  is  mostly 
within  this  sphere.  The  German  possessions  here  have  an  estimated  area  of 
380,000  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  population  of  2,800,000.  In  1894  the 
boundary  between  this  sphere  and  that  of  Portugal  (see  below)  was  more  clearly 
defined.  Major  von  Wissmann  was  appointed  governor  of  the  territory  in  1895, 
and  negotiations  for  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  from  the  coast  to  Lakes  Victoria, 
Nyassa,  and  Tanganyika  were  progressing  favorably  on  an  estimated  line  of  over 
620  miles  and  a  cost  oL  about  $7,000,000.  In  1896  judicial  proceedings  were 
begun  against  Dr.  Karl  Peters,  the  explorer  and  former  commissioner  of  German 
East  Africa,  on  charges  of  having  murdered  a  number  of  natives  and  engaged  in 
looting  their  villages,  and  he  was  found  guilty.  In  November,  1897,  a  court- 
martial  eontirmed  the  sentence  of  the  lower  court,  on  which  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  German  service. 

Portugal. — The  southern  extremity  of  political  East  Africa  as  above  defined  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Portugal.  The  territory  comprises  the  former  province 
of  Mozambique,  which  has  been  divided  on  the  line  of  the  Zambezi  River  into 
the  present  provinces  of  Mozambique,  north  of  the  river,  and  Lourenco  Marques, 
south  of  it,  both  together  now  constituting  the  State  of  East  Africa.  The  coast 
line  extends  south  from  Cape  Delgado  to  Kosi  Bay,  just  below  Delagoa  Bay 
((^.  I'. );  the  northern  boundary  is  the  Rovuma  River  from  Cape  Delgado  to  Lake 
Nyassa;  and  under  an  agreement  between  Portugal  and  Germany  in  1894,  the 
mouth  of  the  river  and  Kionga  were  given  to  Germany  and  Cape  Delgado  to 
Portugal.  On  the  west  of  the  territory  are  British  South  Africa,  including 
Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland  (the  last,  in  revolt  in  189(i),  and  the  Transvaal, 
or  South  African  Republic.  The  remainder  of  the  eastern  coast  to  the  south 
belongs  politically  to  South  Africa.      See  also  C.\pe  Colony. 

EASTON,  city,  capital  of  Northampton  county.  Pa.  ;  population  (1890)  14,481; 

(1894)  estimated  15,400.  It  is  the  seat  of  Lafayette  College  {q.v),  and  in  1896 
had  a  tax  valuation,  with  assessment  about  three-quarters  actual  value  of  $11,900,- 
000,  and  a  State  tax  rate  of  $4  per  $1,000,  countj',  $1.80,  city  $6.50,  and  school, 
$6.  The  total  municipal  debt  Jan.  1,  1897,  was  $294,400,  sinking  fund  $15,400, 
net  debt  $289,000.  The  electric  light  plant  was  owned  by  the  city,  and  the 
water  works  belonged  to  a  private  corporation.  In  1897  there  were  3  national 
banks  with  combined  capital  of  $1,034,000,  deposits  $1,567,470,  and  resources 
$3,436,514;  a  trolley  corporation  operating  its  own  and  several  leased  lines,  with 
an  aggregate  of  over  20  miles  of  track;  and  3  daily,  2  semi-weekly,  7  weekly, 
and  5  monthly  periodicals. 

EAST    ORANGE,    township,  Esses   county,  N.    J.;  population  (1890)  13,282; 

(1895)  State  census,  17,927.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations  aggregated 
$13,782,650;  total  tax  rate,  $25  per  $1,000  ;  total  debt,  $1,039,007;  sinking  fund, 
$113,472;  net  debt,  $925,535.  In  1897  there  were  a  national  bank,  with  capital 
of  $100,000,  deposits  $335,948,  and  resources  $510,788 ;  trolley  line  connection 
•with  Newark  and  Orange ;  and  a  weekly  newspaper. 
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EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  city,  St.  Clair  count.v,  111.  ;  population  (1890)  15,169; 
(1897)  estimated  31,500.  In  189(5  the  assessed  valuations  were :  Keal  estate, 
$3,738,373;  personal,  $803,219— total,  $1:,541,592;  total  tax,  §72  per  $1,000; 
and  Jan.  1,  1897,  the  total  bonded  debt  was  $050,000  iu  refunding  bonds.  The 
school  district  had  an  estimated  real  valnatiou  of  $15,000,000,  and  debt  $107,000. 
In  1897  the  city  had  2  bridge  and  2  ferry  connections  with  St.  Louis,  ^lo.  ; 
extensive  stock,  meat-packing,  and  flour,  grain,  and  iron  interests ;  2  national 
banks,  with  combined  capital  of  $200,000,  deposits  $605,593,  and  resources 
$952,336;  and  a  daily  and  2  weeklj'  newspapers. 

EAU  CLAIRE,  city,  capital  of  Eau  Claire  county,  Wis. ;  population  (1890) 
17,415;  (1895)  State  census,  18,637.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations  were :  Real, 
$4,507,830;  personal,  $1,567,601— total,  $6,075,441;  total  tax  rate,  $25.27  per 
$1,000;  and  Feb.  1,  1897,  the  bonded  debt  was  $240,000,  floating  debt  $2,500, 
net  debt  $242,500.  There  was  a  national  bank  with  capital  of  $100,000,  deposits 
$555,868,  and  resources  $756,682 ;  an  electric  street  railway,  light,  and  power 
compan.v;  large  lumbering  and  manufacturing  interests;  and  3  dailj- and  5  weekly 
newspapers. 

EBERS,  Geouo  Moritz,  Egyptologist,  was  born  in  Berlin,  Germany,  March  1, 
1837.  His  latest  publications  include  'The  Story  of  My  Life  (1893) ;  (.'leopalra 
(1894);  Jn  the  Fire  if  the  Furgc  (1895);  In  the  Blue  Pike  (1896);  Barbara  Blom- 
berg  (1897),  etc. 

ECUADOR,  a  republic  of  South  America ;  divided  into  a  federal  territor.v  and 
16  provinces,  and  including  the  Clalapagos  or  Tortoise  Islands;  area,  about  120,- 
000  square  miles;  population  (1S95)  1,271,861;  capital,  Quito;  president,  1898, 
Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro.  The  republic  is  rich  iu  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and 
coal;  has  an  abundance  of  petroleum  on  the  coast  near  Guayaquil ;  and  is  prin- 
cipally engaged  iu  the  cultivation  of  cocoa,  rice,  sugar-,  and  coffee.  The  foreign 
trade  in  the  last  year  reported  (1893)  was:  Imports,  chiefly  cotton  and  woolen 
goods  and  i)rovisions,  $8,042,229;  exports,  chiefly  cocoa,  coffee,  ivory  nuts, 
rul)ber,  hides,  and  straw  hats,  $11,382,120.  The  revenue  was  $3,504,060;  ex- 
penditure, $3,596,400;  debt,  foreign,  compromised  iu  1892  and  1894,  $3,441,()57, 
internal,  $1,079,721.  Primary  education  is  gratuitous  and  compulsory.  There 
are  9  schools  for  higher 'education,  including  a  univex'sity  in  Quito  with  32 
instructors  and  21G  students;  35  secondary  and  1,088  primary  schools;  and, 
excluding  the  university,  1,498  instructors  and  68,630  students  and  pupils.  The 
arm.v  in  peace  numbers  3,341  oflicers  and  men;  the  national  guard  comprises  a 
force  of  30,000  men ;  and  the  navy  consists  of  a  cruiser,  a  torpedo  launch,  2 
river  gunboats,  and  a  transport.  There  are  3  banks  of  circulation,  in  which  the 
government  is  not  intei'ested  but  from  which  it  requires  monthly  statements  of 
balances  of  silver  in  dei)osit  and  notes  in  circulation,  an  agricultural  bank,  2 
savings  banks,  and  no  private  banks.  Internal  communication  is  I'liiefly  In-  side- 
wheel  and  screw  steamers,  canoes,  and  other  small  craft  on  the  rivers;  a  railway 
completed  oid.v  between  Duran  and  Chimbo,  58  miles;  and  wagon  roads.  Tiiere 
are  about  1,242  miles  of  telegraph,  <iO  telegraph  stations,  telephone  system  in 
Gua.vaipiil,  and  cable  connection  between  Quito  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  April,  1895,  an  insurrection  broke  out  iu  the  province  of  Carchi,  caused  by 
dissatisfaction  with  the  election  of  President  Cordero,  the  candidate  of  the 
Church  i>art.v,  who  was  charged  with  failing  to  recognize  officially  the  claims  of 
his  party.  The  revolt  S|>read  to  the  i)roviuces  of  Canar  and  Rios;  the  insurgents 
captured  the  towns  of  Esmeraldas  and  Quarautea  in  IShxy,  and  Guayaquil,  the 
principal  city,  in  June;  and  the  government  was  steadily  defeated  in  its  military 
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operations.  The  insurgents  established  a  provisional  government  in  Guayaquil, 
with  General  Ignacio  as  civil  and  military  chief,  and  General  Alt'aro,  then  in 
Nicaragua,  as  provisional  president.  Alfaro  took  command  June  10,  published 
a  programme  guaranteeing  liberty,  tolerance,  and  justice,  and  began  operations 
for  the  capture  of  Quito,  the  capital.  The  government  forces  were  under  the 
command  of  General  Sarasti,  the  secretary  of  war,  who  was  defeated  by  a  division 
of  the  revolutionary  army  under  General  Vergaza,  at  San  Miguel  de  Chimbo,  on 
Aug.  7,  and  by  Alfaro  in  person  at  Kio  Bamba,  on  the  Kith,  and  who  then 
sought  refuge  in  the  United  States  legation.  Alfaro  entered  the  cajiital  on  Sept. 
4,  and,  after  a  severe  battle,  Cuenca,  on  the  28th.  Imbabura,  the  last  place  to 
hold  out,  soon  afterward  accepted  the  situation.  The  frustration  of  an  attempt 
to  assassinate  General  Alfaro,  the  suppression  of  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the 
provisional  government,  and  a  iiroelamation  of  general  amnesty  followed  these 
successes.  In  February,  189G,  President  Alfaro  appointed  the  following  cabinet: 
Minister  of  war  and  marine,  Gen.  Juan  F.  Morales ;  interior,  Jose  Maria  Carbo ; 
finance,  Seraflu  "Wither;  and  public  instruction,  Carlos  Freile.  A  tribunal  of 
arbitration,  aiipoiuted  to  decide  the  claim  of  Julio  K.  Santos,  a  naturalized 
American  citizen,  for  property  destro.ved  and  confiscated  during  the  Ecuador 
revolution  of  188-1,  agreed  to  begin  receiving  evidence  in  Lima,  Peru,  in  April, 
1896.  The  United  States  government  named  the  British  minister  to  Ecuador  as 
its  arbitrator,  and  the  Ecuador  government,  the  Spanish  minister  to  it.  In 
March,  1896,  a  conspiracy  against  the  government,  led  by  the  ex-governor  of 
Guayaquil,  was  discovered  and  all  the  leaders  arrested,  and  Veintemilla,  an  ex- 
dictatur,  was  reported  as  threatening  a  revolt  on  the  southern  border  of  Peru. 

EDINBUEGH,  citj-,  capital  of  Midlothian  county,  and  of  Scotland;  popula- 
tion (1891)  264,796;  (1895)  273,535.  A  proposition  to  extend  the  limits  of  the 
city  so  as  to  embrace  Leith,  Portobello,  and  portions  of  adjoining  territory,  after 
being  discussed  for  several  years,  was  put  into  definite  form  in  the  draft  of  the 
Edinburgh  Amalgamation  and  Extension  Bill,  for  introduction  into  Parliament, 
in  December,  1895.  At  present  the  city  has  an  area  of  about  10  square  miles, 
which  the  proposed  bill  would  increase  to  about  21  square  miles.  The  principal 
opposition  to  the  scheme  has  developed  in  Leith,  where  it  is  insisted  no  advan- 
tages will  be  gained  by  consolidation.  Edinburgh  now  contains  a  statue  of 
Arbaham  Lincoln,  erected  as  a  memorial  to  the  Scottish-American  soldiers  of  the 
American  civil  war,  and  unveiled  Aug.  21,  1893. 

EDINBURGH,  University  of,  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  founded  in  1582;  co-educa- 
tional since  1892;  had  in  1895,  98  professors  and  instructors  and  2,836  students, 
of  whom  162  were  women ;  value  of  fellowships,  bursai'ies,  and  lu-izes,  over  |60,- 
000  per  annum ;  chancellor,  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour ;  principal  and  vice-chancel- 
lor. Sir  "William  Muir ;  lord  rector.  Lord  President  Robertson ;  representative  in 
Parliament,  also  for  St.  Andrews  University,  Sir  Charles  Pearson,  confers  15 
degrees. 

EDISON,  Thom.^s  Alva,  electrician,  was  born  in  Milan,  O.,  Feb.  11,  1847.  On 
Nov.  11,  1895,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  sustained  his  incandescent 
light  patent  of  1880  against  the  claim  of  the  Consolidated  Electric  Light  Com- 
pau.v,  using  the  Sawyer-Mann  system,  of  which  it  was  asserted  that  the  Edison 
s.vstem  was  an  infringement.  The  case  came  from  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Pa.,  whicli  gave  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
Edison  company.  In  January,  1896,  he  completed  his  plans  and  started  in 
operation  a  i)laut  near  Ogden,  N.  J.,  for  the  magnetic  separation  of  iron  from  the 
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rock  with  which  it  is  soiiu^times  associated  in  the  earth.  The  ])rooc's.s  is  purely 
aiitoniiitic,  allowius  ii()wilerc<l  ore  to  fall  in  a  tine  stream  across  a  tiehl  of  larjre 
ijlectro-maguets,  which  diverts  the  iron  from  the  direct  Hue  of  fall  and  drojjs  it 
into  one  receptacle,  while  the  refuse  and  rock  fall  into  another.  In  April,  follow- 
ing, be  frave  a  private  exhibition  of  an  invention  just  perfected,  wliile  he  calls 
the  vitascope.  It  is  an  improvement  of  liis  kinetescope,  by  which  moving;  life- 
size  figures  of  men,  women,  and  animals  are  thrown  upon  a  screen  by  means  of 
brijrht  lights  and  powerful  lenses.  As  soon  as  announcement  was  made  of  Pro- 
fessor Roentgen's  theory-  concerning  what  he  temporaril.y  named  the  X  rays, 
Edison  began  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  i)hotograph 
the  brain,  bones,  diseased  organs,  and  location  of  foreign  substances  in  the 
human  body.  He  used  the  glass  l)ulb  of  his  ordinary  incandescent  lamp  in 
j)reference  to  the  Crookes'  tubes,  and  his  tirst  conclusion  was  that  while  he  could 
distinctl.v  see  the  l)ones  of  the  liaud  through  eight  inches  of  solid  wood,  the 
jienctrative  jjower  of  the  ra.v  was  unavailable  against  steel.  In  his  investigations 
he  had  been  thwarted  by  the  limitations  of  the  photographic  plate,  and  after 
experimenting  with  more  than  1,800  chemicals  and  chemical  compounds  he  tried 
one  that  had  been  compounded  for  him  several  years  ago  and  found  that  the  new 
substance  was  six  times  as  sensitive  l)oth  as  to  distance  and  intensity  as  the 
barium-platina  cyanide,  which  had  been  us<id  previously.  It  was  by  means  of 
this  riuorescent  compound  that  he  gained  the  penetration  already  noted.  The 
compenmd  is  the  tungstate  of  calcium  crystals,  and  with  it  he  i)erfected  an 
apparatus,  which  he  named  the  fluoroscope,  by  which  he  claimed  to  be  al)le  to 
see  the  liones  of  the  hand  and  other  hidden  objects  without  the  aid  of  photograph, 
radiograjih,  or  shadowgrapli.  At  the  time  of  writing  he  was  endeavoring  to  con- 
struct thin  glass  tubes  strong  enough  to  stand  nine  amperes  in  the  primary  coil, 
which,  if  accomplished,  w-ould  provide  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  physician  and 
surgeon.  He  said  he  did  not  intend  to  patent  any  part  of  the  linoroscope,  and 
that  when  he  reached  a  satisfactory  point  he  would  give  his  invention  and  dis- 
covery to  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  humanity. 

EDSOX,  Cvuus,  bacteriologist,  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1857.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  New  Ym-k  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1881 ;  was 
appointed  a  temporary  insjiector  on  the  Summer  Corps  of  the  Board  of  Health  of 
New  York,  in  1882,  a  sanitary  insjiector  in  188-1,  chief  inspector  of  adulterated 
foods  and  offensive  trades  in  188(),  chief  inspector  of  contagious  diseases  in  1887, 
sanitary  suijerintendent  in  181)1,  and  health  commissioner  in  1893;  and  resigned 
the  last  post  to  take  effect  July  1,  18',)5.  He  has  greatly  distinguished  himself 
in  the  line  of  original  research.      See  Consumi'tion  :  Diphtheria. 

EDl'C.\TION.  The  following  outlines  are  comjiiled  from  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  issued  in  1895,  in  most  cases  covering 
the  school  year  181)8-!)4.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  1(5  Southern  States, 
the  public  school  enrollment  in  18i)3-!)4was  3.835,593  white  pupils  and  1,4'24,995 
colored,  who  had  88,080  white  teac^hers  and  20,570  colored.  The  total  number 
of  pui)lic  school  buildings  in  the  United  States  was  235,420.  Including  1,330,- 
000  pupils  in  iirivate  schools,  there  was  a  total  of  15,290,888  children  of  school 
age  receiving  primary  and  secondar.v  instruction.  The  revenue  of  the  public 
sclioolswas:  Income  from  i>ermanent  funds,  $8,074,945 ;  State  taxes,  $33,094.- 
813;  local  taxes,  $108,425,054;  other  sources,  $14,228,070— total,  $105,022,882. 
The  average  monthly  expenditure  for  all  jiurposes  per  pujiil  was  $2.70.  There 
were  2,812  public  high  schools,  with  9,489  instructors;  430,855  students  below 
secondary   grades,  and  232,951   in   those    grades;    1,211,147   volumes   in    their 
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libraries:  $51,811,044  iuvested  in  grounds,  buildings,  and  scientific  aiiparatus; 
$5,923,800  revenue  fi-oiu  State  or  municipal  ai)iiropriations ;  $616,350  income 
from  tuition  fees;  and  $8,374,104  in  total  income.  For  normal  instruction  there 
were  121  public  schools,  with  27,926  students,  and  the  total  in  jiublic  and  private 
normal,  high  and  normal  departments  of  universities  and  colleges  was  52,008. 
The  following  table  presents  the  public  schools: 


State  or  Territory.  [Est.  pop. 


United  States. 

iST.  Atlantic  Div.. 
S.  Atlantic  Div. . . 
S.  Central  Div.... 
N.  Central  Div... 
Western  Div 

N.  Atlantic  Div.: 


R.  I 

Conn.. . 
NY.... 
N.J.... 


W.  Va 

N.  C 

S.C 

Ga 

Fla 

S.  Central  Div.: 

Ky  

Tenn 

Ala 

Miss 

La 

Tex. 

Ark 

Okl  

N.  Central  T>.v.- 

O 

Ind...       ,,... 

Ill 


Minn 

la 

Mo 

N.  D 

S.D 

Neb 

Kan 

Western  Div, 

Mont 

Wyo 

Col..> 

N.  M 

Ariz 

Ut 

Nev 

Ida 

Wash 

Or 

Col 


66,087,900 

18,295.500 
9,si83,a9" 
11,620.01 
23,877,700 
3,511,, — 


6.50.100 

385,900 

332.500 

2,359,400 

3&2,200 

7S6,400 

6,179  000 

1.82S,000 

5,592,000 

168,493 
1,077,000 

262,200 
1,723.000 


437,buu 

1.946,000 
1,806,000 
1,513,017 
1,352,000 
1,178,000 
2,491,000 
1,18:^,000 
151,000 

3,?23.000 
'2,253,000 
4,041,000 
2,168,000 
1,815,000 
1,439.000 
1,989,000 
2,859,000 
a45,800 
308.900 
1.123,000 
1,414,000 

159,800 
85,500 
'503,100 
164,000 
76,120 
844,600 
43,170 
107,000 
446,800 
380,  :»0 
1,301,000 


19,553,491 

4,648,992 
3,159.041 
4,034,816 
6,856,190 
853,45r 


13,960,888 

3,293,714 
1,981  -■' 
2,652,795 
5,382,26:3 
650.189 


159.900 
85,900 
81,960 
539,600 
93,170 
185,100 
1,518,400 
423,872 
1,561,000 

47,491 
315,.300 

66,550 
588.500 


637.300 
618,100l 
540  'jaiv 


45,5110 
1,056.000 


6(k).ii:h) 

889,500 
67,110 
90,480 
8:58,000 
446,800 

28.860 
18,240 
110,700 
46,0.30 
19,3,50 
79,360 
9.442 
28,970 
101,400 
102,.500 
308,600 


135,815 
62,43; 
65,548 
400,609 
55,671 
136,049 
1,124, 

249,.588 
1,062,099 

!)3,174 
S04,846 

40,678 
3.52,710 

ei«,,*i,'ii 


31,U48( 
809.780 


273.052 
393,840 

25,720 
10,310 
84,448 
21,471 
11, .320 
57,908 
6,827 
84,266 
86,720 
77,941 
243,849 


388,531 

95,464 
45,; 
55,624 
172,401 
19,704 


11,714 
1,554 
3,888 

32,929 
4,868 

26,241 

840 
4,318 

942 
8.213 
0,115 
8,360 
4,594 
9,0.33 
8,923 

9,808 
8,812 
6,608 
7,5r 
3,844 
12,462 
6,286 
827 


84,904 
14,071 
82,857 
16,190 
18,581 
10,322 


Value         Expendi- 
School      ture  in  the 
Property.         Year. 


$398,435,039  8170,384,173 


59,081,591 
10,590.070 
12.965,805 
74.861.983 
12.RK4,724 


19,663,955 
173,155,7 
34,198,912 


3,768,998 
3,081,406 
1,500,000 
30,913,840 
3,592,.565 
7,508,536 
49,913,005 
10,;)74,218 
42,679,504 

904,426 
3,810,000 
2.765.000 
8,763,585 
3,547,815 
892,364 
617,571 


4,82a,C00 
2,950,004 
1,120,000 
1,511,069 

838,000 
6,188.888 
1,875,000 

425,000 

36..505,881 


16,7 


r,504 


3,168 
3,168 
6,257 


33,.356,S4C 
15,757,921 
10,224,926 
10,158,6.37 
15,571.588 
11,570,415 
8,483.486 
2,596,779 
8,312.5.56 
11,000,000 

1,547,632 
380,474 

5,861.018 
815,000 
419,700 

1,973,103 
898,814 
614,210 

4,878,711 

2,649,080 
15,:K3,; 


1,557,868 
920,803 
783,805 
9,968,887 
1.478,811 
2,642,628 
19,308,571 
3,a34,103 
18,586,751 

275.000 
2,301.118 

9.30,524 
1,825,4:53 
1,611,642 

783,405 

5.32,767 
1,683,(XI6 

647,175 

3,315,024 
1,647,799 

663,359 
1.225,146 

993.000 
3,675,501 
1,344,818 

808,158 

12,584,444 

5,609,tk55 
15,897,4.50 
5.978,1566 
4,801,390 
5,030,882 
7.84l\098 
5,816,IM4 
l.aSl.OflO 
1,687,918 
4.165,087 
4,438,450 

643,749 
803,181 

1,981,635 
137,905 
216,779 
963,151 
20:5,140 
346..3.32 

1,.52.5,!'48 

5,4:M,793 
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In  the  foregoing  the  expenditures  are  for  school  maintenance  jiroper,  and  do 
not  include  iiayments  on  debts  or  loans.      See  also  Public  Edccation. 

The  universities  and  colleges  of  liberal  arts  numbered  (1894)  476,  and  had 
10, 8',t7  professors  and  instructors;  148, (j;52  students  in  all  departments  (108,505 
males  and  81,527  females);  5,4!)(),!)57  bound  volumes  and  about  1,150,000 
l>aniphlets  in  their  libraries;  $101,O()4,028  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings; 
$98,527,052  in  productive  funds;  $18,532,419  in  libraries  and  scientilic  appa- 
ratus; $9,025,240  in  gifts  during  the  .vear;  and  $15,365,612  in  total  income.  At 
the  <nd  of  the  s(du)ol  .vear  1892-98,  these  institutions  numbered  451,  of  which 
141,  with  20,130  students,  were  for  males  only,  and  810,  with  27,817  male 
students,  15,583  female,  and  88  unclassified,  were  co-educational.  There  was 
a  net  gain  of  25  such  institutions  in  1898-94.  In  addition  to  these  colleges  there 
were  143  colleges  for  women  only,  with  2,114  instructors;  22,949  students;  313,- 
339  volumes  in  their  libraries;  $13, 0(59, 581  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings; 
$725,120  in  scientific  apparatus;  $3,594,947  in  productive  funds;  and  $8,070,516 
in  total  income.  Of  these,  16  represented  a  class  of  institutions  similar  to  the 
colleges  for  men  and  the  co-educatioual  colleges,  and  their  itemized  statistics 
formed  the  greater  part  of  the  totals  of  the  whole  number. 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  the  various  States  are  endowed 
by  the  acts  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  which  granted  10,400,000  acres  of  the 
public  domain  for  the  purpose,  and  of  Aug.  80,  1890,  which  gave  to  each  of  such 
institutions  $15,000  for  that  year,  the  amount  to  increase  by  §1,000  per  annum 
till  it  reached  $25,000,  whi<  h  sum  was  thereafter  to  be  the  annual  ajipropriation. 
At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1894-95  there  were  51  such  institutions  for  white 
students,  with  a  staff  of  367  at  the  exiierimeut  stations;  faculty,  1,19G;  students 
in  all  departments,  12,404;  farm  land  under  cultivation,  8,289  acres;  farm  lands 
valued  at  $1,557,812;  and  buildings  and  ci|uipments  of  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  departments  valued  at  $7,650,150.  For  colored  students  there  were 
14  such  colleges,  with  151  instructors,  2,902  students  in  all  departments,  1,352 
acres  under  cultivation,  farm  lands  valued  at  $127,155,  and  buildings  and  equip- 
ments valued  at  $452, (!58. 

Scientific  and  technological  schools  included  the  United  States  Military  and 
Naval  Academies  and  in  all  numbei-ed  24,  with  654  professors  and  instructors 
and  4,458  students  in  all  deiiartments. 

For  the  stud.v  of  theolog.v  there  were  147  schools,  in  large  measure  departments 
of  universities  and  colleges  of  liberal  arts.  The.v  had  combined  963  regular  and 
special  or  assistant  professors  and  instructors  and  7,658  students,  of  whom  over 
1,500  were  in  graduating  classes.  There  were  67  law  schools,  with  621  instruc- 
tors and  7,311  students;  109  regular  medical  schools,  with  3,077  instructors  and 
17,601  students;  19  homoeopathic  schools,  with  478  instructors  and  1,666  students; 
and  9  eclectic  schools,  with  161  instructors  and  803  students;  35  dental  schools, 
with  794  instructors  and  4,152  students;  35  schools  of  pharmac.v,  with  283  in- 
structors and  3,658  students;  66  training  schools  for  nurses,  with  2,710  students; 
8  veterinar.v  schools,  with  118  instructors  and  554  students;  and  335  business 
and  commercial  colleges,  with  1,990  instructors  and  99,654  students. 

The  care  and  education  of  the  defectivp  classes  has  always  been  a  proud  con- 
cern of  the  peoi)le  of  the  United  States,  to  which  they  have  given  generous  sup- 
jiort.  For  deaf-mutes  there  are  49  public  boarding  schools,  12  public  day 
schools,  and  19  private  schools,  with  an  aggregate  of  757  instructors,  9,304 
inmates,  76,000  volumes  in  the  libraries,  $16,499  invested  in  scientific  ai>i)aratus, 
and  $10,568,837   in   grounds  and   buildings.      For  the  blind  there  are  35  public 
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institutions,  with  348  instructors,  3,489  inmates,  77,044  volumes  in  the  libraries, 
$21,810  invested  in  scientific  apparatus,  and  $0,189,430  iu  grounds  and  buildings. 
For  the  feeble-minded  there  are  17  public  and  10  private  institutions,  having 
together  207  instructors,  1,023  inmates,  and  $4,232,520  invested  in  grounds  and 
buildings.  There  are  also  85  State  and  municipal  institutions  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  juvenile  delinquents,  which  in  1893  had  a  governing  and  teaching  staff 
of  1,521;  inmates,  23,011;  pupils  in  school,  16,330;  inmates  learning  trades, 
6,232;  grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  $14,497,484;  and  expenditures  for  main- 
tenance, $3,013,412. 

Illiteracy,  under  the  steady  development  of  public  and  private  educational 
systems,  is  steadily  decreasing.  According  to  the  census  of  1880  there  were  in 
that  census  year  a  jiopulation  of  36,761,607  ten  years  old  and  ui)ward,  of  whom 
6,239,958,  or  17  per  cent.,  were  enumerated  as  illiterates.  Similar  reports  for 
the  census  year  1890,  published  in  1894,  showed  a  corresponding  population  of 
47,413,559,  of  whom  6,324,702,  or  13.3  per  cent.,  were  classified  as  illiterate. 
Other  percentages  of  decrease  are:  In  white  illiterates,  1.7;  native  whites,  2.5; 
and  colored,  13.2.      The  foreign  whites  increased  iu  illiteracy  1.1  per  cent. 

For  the  principal  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States,  see  their  re- 
spective titles,  and  for  later  general  statistics,  Public  Education  :  also  Blind,  Educa- 
tion OF  THE  :  Deaf-Mutes  :  Feeble-Minded,  The  :  Illiteracy  :  Juvenile  Delinquents. 

EGAN,  Maurice  Francis,  author  and  educator,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
May  24,  1852.  His  recent  publications  include  Tlie.  Success  of  Palnck-  Lh'smond 
and  Tlie  Flower  of  the  Flock  and  The  Badgers  of  Belmont  (1894);  Jack-  Ohainleigh 
(1896);   Tlie  Boys  in  the  Block,  Chatelaine  of  the' Roses  a,u(i.  Jasper  Thome  (1897),  etc. 

EGGLESTON,  Edward,  clergyman  and  author,  was  born  in  Vevay,  Ind.,  Dec. 
10,  1837.  His  latest  publications  include.  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little 
Americans  (1895);  The  Beginners  of  a  Nation,  the  first  volume  in  a  series  on  A  His- 
tory  of  Life  in  the  United  States  (1896),  etc.  He  is  the  editor  of  the  Deligids  of 
History  Series. 

EGGLESTON,  George  Cart,  journalist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
Vevay,  Ind.,  Nov.  26,  1839.     He  published  American  War  Ballads  and  Lyrics  (1895). 

EGYPT,  a  State   in   the   northeastern  part  of  Africa;  tributary  to  Turkey ;  ex-' 
tending   (1896)   from   Wady   Haifa,  latitude  21°  40' north,  to  the  Mediterranean; 
total  area,  400,000  square  miles;  settled  and  cultivated  area,  12,976  square  miles; 
population  (census  1882),  6,817,265;  capital,  Cairo;  reigning  khedive  or  viceroy. 
Abbas  Hilmi. 

Finances. — The  public  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1896,  comprised  a  guaranteed  loan, 
£8,699,300;  privileged  debt,  £29,393,580;  unified  debt,  £55,974,820;  Daira 
Sanich  loan,  £6,644,360;  and  Domains  loan,  £3,924,840— total,  £104,636,900 
($508,535,334).  During  1894  the  revenue  was  £E10,321,523;  expenditure,  £E9,- 
601,258;  surplus,  £E720,265  (£E1=$4.94;  $3,558,109).  The  surplus  was 
applied  to  the  reserve  fund  of  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette,  the  government  reserve 
fund,  and  the  fund  of  savings  from  the  conversion  of  the  debt,  and  these  reserve 
funds,  Jan.  1,  1895,  held  an  aggregate  of  £E3,887,087  ($19,202,209).  The 
budget  estimates  for  1896  were:  keve;iue,  £E10,260,()00  ($50,684,400);  expendi- 
ture, £E9,630,000  ($47,572,200). 

Commerce. — In  1894  the  imports  of  merchandise  were  valued  at  £E9, 266, 116  ; 
exports,  £E11, 892, 875— total,  £E21, 158,991 ;  and  imports  of  specie,  £El,9y5,676; 
exports,  £E1, 816,256— total,  £E3,811,932;  grand  total,  £E24,y70,923  ($123,- 
356,559).  The  entrances  of  commercial  vessels  at  the  port  of  Alexandria  during 
1894  aggregated  2,375,  of  2,221,145  tons;  and  the  clearances,  2,397  vessels,  of 
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2,201,885  tons.  The  principle  imports  were  cotton,  silk,  woolen  and  other  woven 
goods;  coal;  hoisery  and  clothing;  timber;  coflfee;  wine,  beer,  and  spirits; 
tobacco  and  cigars;  iron  and  steel  goods  and  niaoLiuery.  And  tlic  chief  exports 
were  cotton;  cotton  seed;  sugar;  beans;  wheat;  rice;  maize;  and  onions.  The 
total  value  of  the  imports  in  1896  was  $4:8, 533, 206;  exports,  $6G,34:9,Gl)-i — total 
trade,  $114,882,960,  a  large  increase  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  United  States  imported  from  Egypt  merchandise 
to  tlie  value  of  $7,027,00.5,  and  exported  thereto  merchandise  valued  at  $323,761. 

Cnmmutiiralioiis. — On  Jan.  1,  1897,  there  was  a  total  of  1,215  miles  of  railway 
in  operation  and  290  miles  under  construction;  of  the  former,  1,143  miles  be- 
longed to  the  government.  There  were  2,269  miles  of  telegraph  with  8,450  miles 
of  wire,  all  belonging  to  the  government;  a  private  telephone  comi>any ;  and  a 
private  telegraph  company,  with  lines  from  Alexandria  to  Suez  and  from  Port 
Said  to  Suez,  connecting  with  cables  to  England  and  India.  The  postal  service 
had  261  town  offices,  39  traveling  offices,  and  411  rural  stations. 

Suez  Canal. — During  1894,  3,352  vessels,  of  11,283,855  gross  tons,  passed 
through  the  canal,  and  the  gross  receipts  of  the  company  were  equal  to  $15,390,- 
230,  against  $14,764,906  for  1893;  and  if  revenues  from  the  tramway,  lauds,  and 
water  company  are  deducted,  the  actual  receipts  of  the  canal  would  show  an 
increase  of  $650,800  over  those  of  the  previous  year.  By  means  of  the  canal  it 
■was  estimated  that  British  tra<le  with  the  far  East  improved  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  $15,000,000  in  1894.  The  receipts  in  1895  were  $15,631,748,  and  in  1896, 
the  most  prosperous  year  in  the  history  of  the  canal,  $15,930,435,  with  a  net 
tonnage  of  8,594,307.      See  Suez  Cax.\l. 

Editiatwn. — Official  returns  corrected  to  Jan.  1,  1895,  showed  22  government 
schools  for  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  instruction,  with  a  teaching  statf  of 
158  and  a  student  enrollment  of  3,820;  33  national  primary  schools,  with  255 
teachers  and  5,162  jmpils;  134  mission  schools  of  the  thi-ee  grades,  with  432 
teachers  and  10,906  pupils;  8,628  other  schools,  with  10,940  teachers  and  163,- 
267  pupils;  and  96  schools  for  girls,  with  567  teachers  and  13,455  pupils — a  total 
of  8,913  schools,  12,505  teachers,  and  196,610  pupils  and  students.  All  ilussul- 
nian  schools  are  attached  to  the  niosnues;  the  Copts  maintain  1,000  schools  for 
elementary  education,  22  primary  schools,  and. a  college;  Protestant  and  Catholic 
missions  have  108  schoolss  and  there  ai'e  43  private  European  schools. 

Army  and  Naoj. — The  new  army  has  a  total  strength  of  17,000  officers  and  men; 
of  the  former,  the  sirdar,  or  commander,  and  about  100  others  belong  to  the 
British  army.  There  is  also  a  British  arui.v  of  occupation  of  over  3,000  men. 
Depending  on  Turkey  for  seaboard  protection,  Egypt  has  now  no  warships 
worthy  of  the  name. 

.{(jncHUure. — About  61  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  cultivating 
the  soil,  and  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  with  a  total  of  3,779  villages,  4,961,462 
feddans  (1.03  acres  each)  are  worked.  The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  maize, 
clover,  cotton,  beans,  barley,  and  dates.  Horses,  camels,  and  cattle,  employed 
or  raised  on  farms,  nund)er  abtiut  1,670,000.  More  attention  is  being  paid  to 
cotton-growing  than  formerly,  and  although  cotton  is  a  great  staple  of  the  United 
States,  Egypt  exported  thither  in  1895  nearly  32,500,000  lbs.  of  the  raw  material. 
The  production  in  the  cotton-year  1896-97  was  584,390,000  lbs.,  double  that  of 
ten  years  before,  and  worth  $5, 000. 000  more  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Ilrci'nt  Erenii:. — In  December,  1894,  the  gdvernwent  made  an  agreement  with 
the  Powers  by  which  it  would  api)l.v  £40,000  annually  of  the  revenue  from  light 
dues  to  the  quarantine  service  and  the  erection  of  new  lighthouses  on  the  Red 
Sea  for  the  period  Jan.  1,  1894  to  Jan.  1,  1897.     On  Feb.  6,  1895,  the  khedive 
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signed  a  contract  of  marriage  with  a  slave  girl  iu  the  harem  who  had  just  borne 
him  a  son.  The  khedive  approved  of  a  proposed  reform  in  the  public  works  de- 
partment, and  made  a  state  visit  to  the  sultan  at  Constantinople  on  Jul.y  18. 
After  53  years  of  service  Nubar  Pasha  resigned  the  oiEce  of  premier  on  Nov.  11, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mustapha  Fehmy  Pasha,  formerly  minister  of  war.  Col. 
G.  E.  Eaum,  an  engineer  of  San  Francisco,  discovered  in  February,  189G,  the 
cap  of  the  Sphinx,  which  has  been  missing  from  time  immemorial,  in  the  Temple 
of  the  Sphinx,  between  the  foreyiaws.  It  measures  4  ft.  3  in.  in  extreme  breadth, 
is  iiainted  red,  and  is  marked  with  three  lotus  columns  above  a  serpent.  In  1897, 
much  to  general  surprise,  the  Court  of  Appeal  decided  that  the  Egyptian  gov- 
ernment should  refund  with  interest  the  sum  of  £500,000  taken  from  the  reserve 
fund  for  the  Dongola  campaign.  The  decision  gave  Great  Britain  an  opportu- 
nity to  further  strengthen  herself  by  promi)tly  jiroviding  the  necessary  amount. 
Late  in  the  .vear,  Egypt  assumed  the  responsibility  of  governing  Kassala,  which 
Italy   had  relinquished.     For  the  xinglo-Egyptian  expedition   to  the  Soudan  see 

DoNGOLA. 

ELECTRICITY.  In  the  electric  world  the  chief  recent  developments  have 
been  iu  its  practical  applications,  especiall.v  in  the  engineering  field.  The  gen- 
eration of  current  by  storage  batteries  has  greatly  increased,  not  so  much  from 
any  revolutionary  imjirovemeut  in  the  battery  as  from  a  better  appreciation  of  its 
powers  and  limitations.  Some  very  large  installations  have  been  erected. 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  and  other  cities  have  storage  battery  plants 
operated  in  connection  with  their  electric  lighting  plants,  the  battery  act- 
ing as  a  reserve  to  be  used  when  the  demand  is  greatest,  the  current  from  the 
generators  at  the  hours  of  smallest  consumption  being  employed  to  charge  the 
battery.  The  storage  battery  is  also  used  in  Paris  in  the  propulsion  of  street 
cars.  In  the  United  States  various  efforts  have  been  made  to  do  the  same,  the 
principal  trouble  being  the  great  weight  of  the  battery. 

The  electric  railroad  service  has  been  enormously  extended,  so  that  already  the 
car-horse  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  overhead  trolley,  made  possible  bj' 
the  invention  of  the  familiar  pole  and  roller,  pressing  the  trolley  wire  upward 
instead  of  dragging  it  downward,  is  geuerall.v  constructed  with  a  return  circuit 
through  the  rails.  To  prevent  high  joint  resistance,  electric  welding  of  the  joints 
and  the  running  of  melted  iron  around  them  so  as  to  make  the  entire  length  of 
rails  a  single  unbroken  line  of  metal  have  both  been  tried.  Both  operations  were 
executed  in  kHu.  Copper  cable  connections  have  also  been  extensively  used  to 
connect  across  the  joints  of  iron  rails.  It  was  found  that  when  the  rails  were  used 
for  a  return  circuit  the  current  branched  off  into  the  earth  and  set  u\>  electrolysis 
and  corrosion  of  water  and  gas-pipes.  One  of  the  objects  of  perfecting  the  joint 
contacts  was  to  overcome  this  trouble. 

The  underground  trolley  has  obtained  a  considerable  foothold  in  the  United 
States.  Various  ingenious  plans  have  been  invented  for  avoiding  leakage  iu  case 
of  wet  weather.  In  New  York,  however,  a  simple  conduit  of  the  cable  road  type 
has  been  put  iu  with  two  lines  of  steel  contact  bars,  positive  and  negative,  run- 
ning through  it.  The  car-motor  makes  contact  by  a  "plow"  or  piece  descending 
into  the  conduit  and  carrying  two  contact  shoes,  one  for  each  bar.  In  Chicago 
((/.v.),  electric  traction  by  a  contact  rail,  carried  by  the  structure,  has  been 
apr>lied  on  a  new  elevated  railroad. 

A  special  case  of  electric  car  traction  has  arisen  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  have  built  tunnels  through  a  iiortion  of  the  city  and 
have  used  electric  locomotives  to  draw  the  trains  through  the  city.     The  locomo- 
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tive  weighs  9(5  tons,  has  eight  driving  wheels,  and  can  exert  from  42, 000  to 
(jO.OOO  lbs.,  drawbar  pull.  It  traverses  15,000  feet  of  track,  including  two  tun- 
nels. The  motors  are  gearless;  each  is  rated  at  860  H.  P.,  and  can  pass  900 
amperes  of  current.  The  electric  energy  is  taken  from  an  overhead  wire  by  moans 
of  a  sliding  brass  shoe  j)ressed  against  it  by  a  jointed  system  of  levers.  Active 
work  is  in  progress  on  the  introduction  of  the  electric  locomotive  on  other  steam 
1  iiilroads.  Ho  far,  the  work  outside  of  Baltimore  may  be  considered  as  exijeri- 
uieutal. 

A  curiosity  in  electric  traction  is  the  electric  plow  described  in  a  United  States 
consular  report  from  I.eipsic,  Germany.  The  motor  is  carried  by  the  plow,  and 
traction  is  effected  by  a  chain  extending  across  the  field.  A  speed  of  over  200  ft. 
per  minute  is  attained.  Further  developments  of  the  same  principle  to  digging 
ground-crops,  and  the  like,  are  anticipated.  The  electric  energy  is  generated 
by  a  portable  dynamo  placed  on  one  side  of  the  field.  Another  phase  of  develop- 
ment is  in  the  line  of  electric  house  elevators.  These  are  now  most  extensively 
introduced,  and  ai'e  produced  by  various  manufacturers.  In  foundries  and 
machine  shoi)S  electric  cranes  are  employed  for  handling  heavy  pieces,  and 
electro-magnets  have  been  substituted  in  some  cases  for  hooks  and  slings  for 
lifting  i)ieces  of  iron  and  steel. 

Notwithstanding  its  low  efficiency,  electric  heating  has  been  applied  to  various 
cases.  Numerous  technical  applications  as  to  sadirons,  cooking  vessels,  and  the 
like  have  been  made,  but  in  car-heating  it  lias  found  its  principal  field.  Hero 
its  siniplicit.v,  safety,  cleanliness,  and  freedom  from  anj'  large  repair  expense  or 
labor  charge  for  removing  ashes,  supplying  coal,  etc.,  Iiave  given  it  a  real  basis  of 
utility.  The  apparatus  takes  the  shape  of  resistance  coils,  and  has  given  very 
satisfactory  results.  The  air  temperature  near  the  coils  has  been  foun<l  to  be 
180°  F.  Iron  coils  are  found  to  act  advantageously,  because  as  their  temperature 
rises  their  resistance  increases,  thus  exercising  a  throttling  action  upon  the  cur- 
rent. It  is  claimed  that,  owing  to  cost  of  repairs  and  of  attention  where  stoves 
are  used,  the  electric  heating  is  the  cheaper. 

Electric  traction  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  successfully  applied  to  horseless 
carriages,  particularly  in  France.  In  the  United  States  a  storage-battery  car- 
i-iaire  won  the  great  gold  medal  in  the  Chicago  Times-IJcrald  race  on  Thanks- 
giving Day,  1895.  It  has  fllso  been  jiroposed  to  use  an  electric  motor  to  drive  a 
ship's  screws.  Slow-acting  engines  would  generate  the  power,  and  the  advantage 
of  the  system  is  supposed  to  inhere  in  the  use  of  the  perfectly  balanced  electric 
motor  for  effecting  directly  the  compai'atively  rapid  rotation  of  the  shafts,  thus 
dis|iosing  of  vibration.  The  modern  steamship  presents  the  most  varied  examples 
of  the  modern  uses  of  electricity,  from  its  electric  lighting  plant  to  the  electric 
dish-washer.      Cajistans  and  cranes  may  be  oi)i;rated  by  the  current. 

Mining  machinery  is  now  oiierated  by  electricity.  The  operations  include  the 
driving  of  ventilating  fans,  hoisting  and  hauling  a]>paratus,  pumjis,  lighting,  under- 
cutting, and  drilling.  General  types  of  machines  for  undercutting  masses  of  coal 
have  been  invented  which  can  cut  a  gap  or  channel  some  G  ft.  deep  and  nearly  4 
ft.  wide  close  to  the  floor  of  the  working  chamber,  enabling  a  great  mass  of  coal 
to  be  brought  down  by  wedging  or  blasting.  For  hauling  ore  or  coal  through 
the  galleries  of  mines,  electric  locomotives  worked  by  trolley  wires  have  had  quite 
an  extensive  api)lication.  In  machine-shoi)S  and  shii)yards  the  electric  drill  has 
been  much  used.  Its  connection  with  the  source  of  power  by  a  Hexible  conduc- 
tor only  has  made  it  so  convenient  and  adaptable  that  it  has  met  with  a  jierma- 
neut  field  there.      Sometimes  the  tiexible  shaft  is  used  to  connect  the  drill  to  the 
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motor.  Among  minor  ajiplications  the  electric  incubator  may  be  mentioned. 
Here  the  current  is  caused  to  maintain  a  proper  temperature  in  a  closed  case  to 
hatch  eggs  placed  therein. 

In  electric  lighting  some  interesting  work  is  in  progress.  The  arc  lamp  has 
been  introduced  ou  incandescent  circuits  with  the  advantage  of  economy  of  con- 
ductors but  with  waste  of  energy  because  a  constant  potential  lamp  works  neces- 
sarily at  a  disadvantage,  the  resistance  of  the  arc  decreasing  as  the  temi)erature 
rises,  and  hence  tending  to  take  more  and  more  current.  This  has  to  be  com- 
pensated for  by  special  resistance.  The  incandescent  arc  lamp  is  an  arc  light 
whose  carbon  points  are  inclosed  in  an  approximately  tight  globe  so  as  to  exclude 
oxygen  and  hence  save  the  consumption  of  the  carbons.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
carbon's  life  is  increased  in  this  lamp  twenty-fold.  Vacuum  tube  illumination 
has  been  experimented  with  by  Tesla,  D.  MacFarlane,  Moore,  and  others.  By 
passing  discharges  of  highly  disruptive  character  through  tubes  containing  air  or 
other  gases  at  very  high  exhaustion,  comparatively  brilliant  lighting  effects  have 
been  lu-oduced.  It  is  a  development  or  iutensitication  of  the  old  Geissler  tube 
light. 

In  telegraphy  some  interesting  work  in  signaling  without  wires  has  been  done 
and  some  success  has  been  attained.  AV.  H.  Preece,  of  London,  and  Charles  A. 
Stephenson,  of  Edinburgh,  have  tried  transmission  through  air  and  water  by 
electro-magnetic  and  static  induction  with  such  success  as  to  make  it  probable 
that  the  system  would  be  extensively  used  for  lightships  and  similar  cases.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  in  subaqueous  work  true  conduction  has  come  into  play. 
A  telephone  is  used  instead  of  sounder  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  sensitive- 
ness. The  transmission  of  pictures  over  an  ordinary  telegraph  wire  was  prac- 
tically and  successfully  tested  in  January,  1898,  by  the  New  Yort  Herald,  under 
strict  supervision,  using  an  instrument  invented  by  Ernest  A.  Hummel,  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  A  portrait  of  Mayor  Van  Wyck  was  transmitted  over  a  circuit  of 
six  miles  with  gratifying  results,  and  the  copy  received  was  published  in  the 
paper. 

Electric  balloon  signaling  has  shown  much  progress  in  the  facility  and  cer- 
tainty of  its  methods.  Eric  S.  Bruce  has  invented  a  system  which  is  independent 
of  the  configuration  of  the  country,  and  which  uses  a  specially  improved  key 
worked  by  carbou  contacts  instead  of  the  Morse  key  that  would  not  withstand 
the  heavy  currents  necessary  for  lighting.  Mr.  Bruce  believes  that  electric 
balloon  signaling  soon  will  be  extensively  applied  to  scientific  exploration  in 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  expeditions.  For  that  jiurpose  he  recommends  a  balloon 
seven  feet  in  diameter,  which  would  lift  500  ft.  of  cable,  with  a  cubic  capacity 
of  150  ft.  The  filling  of  this  would  necessitate  the  taking  out  of  a  steel  tube 
of  compressed  hydrogen  about  eight  feet  long.  He  finds  it  good  practice  to  put 
the  lamps  inside  the  balloon.  This  causes  a  loss  of  illuminating  power,  but 
makes  the  signaling  clearer.  When  incandescent  lamps  are  fiashed  the  filament 
remains  hot  for  a  moment.  In  the  open  this  is  visible  and  connects  the  flashes, 
whereas  with  the  lamps  inside  the  balloon,  the  afterglow  is  not  seen.  In  fogg.v 
weather,  the  lamps,  of  course,  have  to  be  outside,  but  then  the  fog  acts  as  would 
the  goldbeater  skin  enveloi)e  and  obviates  the  confusion  caused  by  the  afterglow. 
The  electric  furnace,  devised  by  Henri  Moissan,  a  noted  French  chemist,  and 
with  which  he  has  obtained  some  remarkable  results  in  working  on  minerals  at 
very  high  temperatures,  has  been  explained  at  length  before  the  Congress  of 
Learned  Societies  in  Paris.  The  furnace  consists  of  two  bricks  of  quicklime  or 
ordinary    limestone,  with   a  hollow    space    that   contains   the   crucible   and    two 
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borizoiital  grooves  in  the  lower  brick  to  bold  the  electi'odes.  Tlio  aiiparatus  is  a 
true  reverberatory  furnace — an  electric  reverberatory  furnace,  witb  movable 
electrodes.  By  means  of  tbis  apparatus  and  tbe  use  of  bii^b  temiieratures,  AL 
iVIoissan  was  able  to  reiiroduce  diamonds,  to  crystallize  metallic  oxides,  to  reduce 
oxides  unil  now  tbouicbt  impossible  of  reduction,  to  fuse  refractory  metals,  to 
distill  lime,  silica,  zircon,  and  carbon,  to  volatilize  in  quantities  metals  like 
I)latinura,  copper,  gold,  iron,  manganese,  and  uranium.  Home  of  tbese  bodies 
wbicli  could  not  be  even  liquetied,  sucb  as  magnesium,  uranium,  tungsten,  and 
molybdenum,  can  be  turned  into  gases  by  tbe  electric  furnace ;  be  bas  bandied 
in  bis  investigations  tbe  gas  vaporized  from  lime  and  tbat  from  silica. 

Early  in  1898  plans  were  made  public  for  an  electrical  power  plant  more  ex- 
tensive tban  any  yet  projected  in  tbe  United  States.  Tbe  enterprise  involves  tbe 
bringing  of  power  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  from  tbe  Kern  River,  tbe  largest  stream 
in  tbesoutbern  end  of  tbe  San  Joaciuin  Valley.  Its  flow  exceeds  tbe  combined 
flow  of  all  rivers  between  it  and  tbe  Colorado,  and  it  drains  an  area  of  2,;J0O 
S(iuare  miles.  Tbe  project  includes  tbe  construction  of  a  dam  by  wbicb  nearly 
15,000,000,000  gals,  of  water  will  be  impounded.  Part  of  tbe  site  of  tbe  pro- 
posed works  is  witbiu  tbe  Sierra  Forest  Reservation,  and  it  bas  been  necessary 
to  obtain  legislation  by  Congress  permitting  occupation  of  tbe  reservation  under 
regulations  imposed  by  tbe  Interior  Department,  and  to  apply  witb  elaborate 
mai's  and  description  to  tbat  department  for  rigbt  of  way. 

AVbat  is  believed  to  be  tbe  largest  and  most  powerful  electric  generator  ever 
constructed  was  built  in  1897  for  lirooklyn,  N.  Y.  Tbe  wbeel  weigbs  59,000  lbs., 
and  tbe  entire  generator  more  tban  80  tons,  and  tbe  capacity  is  equal  to  tbe 
ligbt  for  36,000  incandescent  lami]s  of  10-candle  power  each.  Tbe  largest  stor- 
age battery  plant  in  tbe  United  States,  if  not  in  tbe  world,  is  tbat  erected  in 
Cbicago  in  1898.  It  weigbs  about  500  tons,  bas  10(5  cells,  equal  to  a  current  of 
11, -too  amperes,  and,  wben  fully  cbarged,  will  produce  a  ligbt  equal  to  tbat  given 
by  25,000  sixteen-candle  power  lamps  in  an  bour. 

It  was  officially  announced  in  January,  1898,  tbat  tbe  management  of  tbe  ele- 
vated railroad  system  in  New  York  City  bad  decided  to  introduce  electricity  as 
soon  as  a  general  installation  could  be  made.  Tbe  installation  of  a  plant  or 
plants  sufficient  to  supply  tbe  great  power  tbat  will  be  needed  will  be  tbe  biggest 
enterprise  of  tbe  kind  tbat  bas  ever  been  undertaken.  Wbetber  tbe  whole 
amount  of  the  power  will  be  produced  at  one  station  or  wbetber  a  number  of 
stations  will  be  built  at  convenient  points  along  tbe  lines  has  yet  to  be  determined, 
for  this  will  depend  upon  a  comparison  of  tbe  cost  of  the  enormous  coi)iier 
conductors  which  would  be  required  to  distribute  tbe  great  currents  to  bo 
empliiycd  and  tbe  cost  of  separate  power  plants.  It  is  probable  tbat  several 
plants  will  be  built  at  points  convenient  for  receiving  tbe  great  quantities  of  coal 
needed. 

Tbe  most  striking  among  tbe  recent  curiosities  of  electrical  science  is  tbe  plan 
for  illuniituiting  the  historic  (catacombs  of  Rome  by  incandescent  lights.  A 
manufacturing  company  in  the  United  States  received  a  contract  in  January, 
1898,  for  lighting  the  catacombs  of  St.  Callistus,  St.  Agues,  St.  Cyraca,  St. 
Demitilla,  St.  Priscilla,  and  St.  Bentianus.  Some  mouths  before  tbe  subter- 
ranean burial  ground  of  St.  Callistus  was  lighted,  and  the  effect  was  so  satisfac- 
tory tbat  the  persons  in  charge  decided  to  have  electricity  i)ut  in  the  principal 
catacombs  of  the  city.  Six  motors  capable  of  supplying  current  for  not  less  than 
450  lami'S  are  required  for  the  six  catacombs. 
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ELGIN,  city,  Kane  county.  111.;  population  (1890)  17,823;  (1893)  estimated 
21,500.  In  1895  the  total  assessed  valuation,  about  one-fifth  actual  value,  was 
$3,575,375;  and  the  total  debt  of  the  Elgin  School  District  was  $181,000.  In 
1897  the  city  had  3  national  banks  with  combined  capital  of  $450,000,  deposits 
$980,619,  and  resources  $1,873,442;  a  trolley  line  operating  13  miles  of  track; 
and  a  monthl.v,  8  weekly,  and  3  daily  periodicals. 

ELIOT,  Ch.\rles  William,  ll.d. ,  educator,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March 
20,  1834;  president  of  Harvard  Universit.v  since  1869.  The  25th  anniversary  of 
his  presidency  was  commemorated  June  27,  1894,  by  the  alumni,  who  presented 
him  with  a  medal  that  cost  $2,000.  His  annual  report  that  year  created  much 
surprise  in  collegiate  athletic  circles,  because  of  his  lengthy  treatment  of 
college  athletics  and  his  recommendations  that  intercollegiate  freshmen  con- 
tests be  prohibited ;  that  no  student  should  be  a  member  of  a  university  team 
or  crew  in  more  than  one  sport  within  the  same  .vear ;  and  that  intercollegiate 
contests  in  any  one  sport  should  not  take  jilace  oftener  than  every  other  year. 
He  published  American  Contributions  to  Civilization  (1898).  See  Harvard 
University. 

ELLIOT,  Daniel  Gir.wd,  naturalist,  was  born  in  New  York  City.  Ill  health 
preventing  him  from  attempting  a  collegiate  education,  he  applied  himself  to  the- 
stud.v  of  zoology,  especially  of  mammalogy  and  ornitholog.v,  and  has  since  traveled 
and  hunted  over  the  greater  part  of  the  world.  He  has  published  11  large 
volumes  and  over  100  papers  on  zoological  subjects;  is  a  member  of  the  jirincipal 
zoological  societies  of  the  svorld ;  has  been  decorated  by  numerous  European 
sovereigns  for  his  contributions  to  scientific  knowledge ;  and  presented  to  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  a  valuable  library  and  a  unique 
collection  of  humming  birds.  In  1894  he  was  appointed  curator  of  zoology  in 
the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago,  and  in  March,  1896,  started  with  several 
professional  companions  on  an  expedition  to  Central  Africa  for  the  collection  of 
specimens  for  the  museum.  • 

ELIZABETH,  city,  capital  of  Union  county,  N.  J.;  population  (1890)  37,764; 
(1895)  State  census,  43,834.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations  were  :  Eeal,  $14,796,- 
650;  personal,  $1,780,300— total,  $16,576,950;  total  tax  rate,  $28.80  per  $1,000;  and 
in  1897  the  total  bonded  debt,  including  unadjusted  bonds,  was  $3,383,000.  There 
were  2  national  banks,  with  combined  cajiital  of  $550,000,  deposits  $1,432,590, 
and  resources  $2,747,723;  a  trolley  line  connecting  with  Newark;  and  2  daily 
and  2  weekly  newspapers. 

ELKHART,  city,  Elkhart  county,  Ind.  ;  population  (1890)  11,360;  (1897) 
estimated  16,000.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations,  about  five-eighths  actual  value, 
were:  Real,  $3,579,400;  personal,  $1,339,870— total,  $4,919,270;  total  tax  rate, 
$25.60  per  $1,000;  and  in  1897  the  total  debt,  all  bonded,  was  $85,000.  There 
were  3  national  banks,  with  combined  capital  of  $250,000,  deposits,  $431,694, 
and  resources,  $824,394;  and  2  monthl.v,  2  semi-monthly,  3  weekly,  and  2  daily 
periodicals. 

ELKINS,  Stephen  Benton,  capitalist,  was  born  in  Perr.v  count.v,  O.,  Sept.  26, 
1841.  He  was  secretary  of  war  in  the  latter  part  of  President  Harrison's  admin- 
istration ;  elected  United  States  senator  from  West  Virginia,  as  a  Republican,  in 
February,  1894  ;  and  in  1898  he  was  chairman  of  the  select  Committee  on  Geological 
Survey,  and  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Civil  Service  and  Retrenchment, 
Commerce,  Railroads,  and  Interstate  Commerce. 
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ELMIRA,  city,  capital  of  Chemung  county,  N.  T. ;  population  (1890)  30,893; 
(189G)  estimated  42,000.  In  1897  the  assessed  valuations,  about  two-tbirds  actual 
value,  were:  Keal,  ?15,'27.5,94o  ;  personal,  $1,()84, -470 — total,  $1G,  090,415  ;  city  tax 
rate,  $17  per  $1,000  ;  total  debt,  all  bonded,  §971,000.  Tbere  was  a  national  bank, 
with  capital  of  $300,000,  deposits,  §702,117,  and  resources,  $1,327,342;  an  electric 
street  railroad  extending  to  Horseheads ;  and  a  quarterly,  2  bi-monthly,  a  monthly, 
G  weekly,  and  4  daily  periodicals. 

EL  PASO,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  El  Paso  county,  Tex. ;  population 
(1890)  10,338.  In  1893  it  had  an  assessed  valuation  of  $.5,359,190,  and  city  tax 
rate  $18.50  per  $1,000.  The  l)onded  debt  at  last  report  was  $95,000,  and  fur- 
ther bonds  to  the  amount  of  $175,000  had  been  authorized  for  the  construction  of 
improved  waterworks.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  imports 
of  merchandise  from  Mexico  at  the  custom  house  here  were  valued  at  81,070,970, 
as:ainst  $1,330,990  in  1896;  and  similar  exports  to  Mexico  were  valued  at  $6,074,- 
JW7,  against  83,835,545  in  1896.  The  movement  in  gold,  silver,  and  bullion 
in  1897  was:  Imports,  of  gold,  $629,916;  silver,  $4,605,377 — total,  $5,235,293. 
In  1897  the  city  had  2  national  banks,  with  combined  capital  of  $155,000, 
deposits  $984,598,  and  resources  $1,399,246;  and  4  daily  and  5  weekly  news- 
I»aijera. 

EMMENS,  Stephen  H.,  inventor  and  engineer,  was  born  in  Kent,  England, 
Dec.  27,  1843.  He  was  educated  at  King's  College,  London;  aubseciuently  studied 
chemistry  and  engineering;  and  since  about  1885  has  been  engaged  as  a  njiniug 
and  electrical  engineer  in  the  United  States,  principally  in  California  and  New 
York.  He  is  the  inventor  of  the  giant  exi)losive  known  as  Emmensite,  which  has 
been  adojited  by  the  United  States  government,  and  of  a  method  of  converting 
the  old  llodiiey  guns  int.)  effective  ordnance.  In  March,  1896,  he  announced,  as 
a  result  of  his  experiments  in  cathode  jihotography,  that  he  was  able  to  obtain  the 
X  rays  with  the  aid  onlj-  of  the  sunlight,  discarding  the  Crookes  tubes  and  induc- 
tion coils.  He  has  constructed  an  instrument,  which  he  calls  the  photoscope,  by 
which  he  declares  it  is  i)Ossible  to  examine  the  interior  of  the  human  body  with 
the  aid  of  sunlight  only,  using  no  photographic  materials  whatever. 

EMORY  COLLEGE,  Oxford,  Ga.,  founded  in  1837;  Methodist  Episcopal, 
South;  had  at  the  close  pf  1897,  16  professors  and  instructors;  302  students; 
20,000  volumes  in  the  library;  8100,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings; 
$20(i,000  in  productive  funds;  $10,000  in  scientific  apparatus  and  library;  $5,000 
in  gifts;  $28,500  in  income;  president,  W.  A.  Chandler,  d.d.,  Lr,.D. 

ENGELS,  Georg,  actor,  was  born  in  Altona,  near  Hamburg,  Germany,  Jan.  12, 
1846.  He  made  his  first  professional  appearance  on  the  stage  in  Berlin  in  1870, 
and  has  since  achieved  the  reputation  of  being  Germany's  greatest  comedian.  On 
April  5,  1896,  he  arrived  in  New  York  City,  under  an  American  engagement,  and 
was  given  an  enthusiastic  I'eception  at  the  Irving  Place  theater. 

ENGINEERING — Canal.i. — This  branch  of  engineering  work  has  taken  largely 
the  shape  of  the  building  of  new  ship  canals.  Of  these  some  of  the  more  promi- 
nent will  be  found  treated  under  separate  titles  in  the  present  work. 

In  Canada  a  short  but  ver.v  important  work  has  been  executed  in  the  building 
of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  or  ".Soo"  canal.  This  canal  crosses  St.  Mary's  island  on 
the  side  of  St.  Mary's  Rapids,  connecting  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Michigan. 
The  rapiils  have  here  a  fall  of  IS  ft.  The  canal  proper  is  3,500  ft.  long,  with 
dredged  approaches  1,800  ft.  long,  and  is  21  ft.  deep.  A  masonry  lock,  900 
ft.  long  and  60  ft.  wide,  with   20i  ft.   of  water  on  the  sills  at  low  water,   pro- 
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Tides  for  the  difference  of  level ;  9|  minutes  will  lock  a  vessel  upward,  7^  minutes 
downward.  The  valves  and  gates  are  operated  by  electric  power.  The  work  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  Canada.  In  England  the  Manchester  ship  canal  is 
the  most  conspicuous  work  of  the  kind.  It  was  undertaken  to  make  Manchester 
a  seaport  with  a  chance  of  competing  with  Liverpool.  "Work  was  begun  on  Nov. 
11,  1887,  under  contract  for  £5,750,000.  A  fall  of  60  ft.  from  Manchester  to  the 
sea  is  provided  for  by  5  sets  of  locks.  Other  locks  connect  the  canal  with  previ- 
ously existing  canals  at  various  points.  The  expenses  far  exceeded  the  estimates, 
nearly  double  the  amount  originally  called  for  having  been  put  into  the  work. 
The  canal  starts  on  the  Mersey,  about  six  miles  above  Liverpool,  at  Eastham;  it 
is  35h  miles  long.  The  design  called  for  a  minimum  depth  of  26  ft.  with  a 
bottom  width  of  120  ft.  The  docks  at  the  Manchester  end  have  105  acres  of 
water  area,  152  acres  of  quay  area,  and  a  water  frontage  of  over  5  miles.  The 
canal  was  opened  for  traffic  Jan.  1,  1894.  The  North  Sea  canal,  opened  with 
much  eclat  June  20,  1895,  is  designed  to  cut  off  the  long  sea-passage  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Baltic  around  the  Danish  peninsula.  It  was  begun  in  1887,  cost 
about  $40,000,000,  is  61  miles  long,  200  ft.  wide  on  the  surface,  and  80  ft. 
wide  on  the  bottom.  It  will  accommodate  vessels  of  10,000  tons  register.  Its 
terminal  points  are  Kiel  on  the  Baltic  and  Brunsbiittel  on  the  Elbe.  The  pres- 
ent is  the  sixteenth  canal  projected  to  cross  the  peninsula.  The  Chicago  drainage 
canal  is  primarily  designed  to  take  the  sewage  of  Chicago  out  into  Lake  Michigan. 
The  canal  in  rock  is  to  have  a  uniform  width  of  162  ft. ;  in  earth  its  bottom 
width  is  202  ft.  The  depth  is  to  be  22  ft.  Its  length  is  about  29  miles. 
Work  began  on  Sept.  2,  1892,  and  was  practically  completed  at  the  end  of  1897, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $27,000,000.  The  canal  starts  at  Chicago,  cuts  through  the 
divide,  and  connects  the  lake  with  the  Des  Plaiues  River  and  thereby  with  the 
Mississippi  River.  It  represents  two-thirds  of  the  work  necessary  to  give  Chicago 
a  waterway  for  large  vessels  clear  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Harlem  ship-canal, 
at  present  a  minor  work,  establishes  communication  for  reasonably  large  vessels 
across  the  space  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Harlem  rivers  north  of  New  York 
on  Manhattan  Island.  It  gives  18  ft.  depth  of  water  and  a  width  of  350  to  400 
ft.  The  Harlem  canal  will  be  eventually  of  greater  use,  it  is  to  be  anticipated, 
if  the  Harlem  River  itself  is  dredged  out. 

The  success  of  the  Manchester  canal  has  stimulated  Belgium  to  think  of  a  simi- 
lar enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  Brussels.  The  Belgian  monarchy,  with  relation 
to  area,  possesses  double  the  mileage  of  internal  navigation  that  Holland  can 
boast,  and  six  times  the  European  average.  There  are  twenty-nine  canals,  sum- 
ming u])  585  miles  of  navigable  rivers.  The  chief  canal  is  from  Brussels  to 
Charleroi,  46  miles,  the  toll  amounting  to  $6,000,000  yearly  and  working  expenses 
$2,500,000.  The  tonnage  carried  on  all  the  canals  is  9,000,000.  The  population 
of  Brussels  and  suburbs  is  now  in  excess  of  500,000,  and  is  nearly  twice  as  large 
as  that  of  Antwerp.  The  project  of  making  Brussels  a  maritime  port  includes  that 
of  a  basin  of  29,652  acres,  with  a  depth  of  18  ft.,  and  two  large  quays.  Freight 
accommodations  would  be  i)rovided,  and  the  port  would  be  equipped  with  the 
latest  improvements  in  the  way  of  machinery.  Branch  lines  would  lead  from 
the  quays  to  the  railway  stations.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  Brussels  canal  is 
$35,000,000. 

Harbor  and  River  Work: — In  Europe  the  famous  Iron  Gates  of  the  Danube 
have  marked  the  scene  of  extensive  operatiens  where  the  Hungarian  government 
has  undertaken  the  work  of  straightening  the  course  of  the  river  by  dikes  and 
canals,  to  provide  a  channel  over  1,000  ft.  wide  in  the  river  proper.     The  works 
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are  too  extensive  to  be  here  described,  but  tliey  have  made  a  vast  improvement 
over  some  hundred  miles  of  the  river.  The  Zuyder  Zee  is  the  ]>ossil)le  sceue  of 
extensive  work,  where  it  is  proposed,  at  an  expense  of  over  :?  150,000,000,  to  build 
a  dam  some  15  miles  long  across  its  mouth  and  pump  out  the  water,  thus  adding 
a  vast  area  of  land — 409,-1:90  acres — to  Holland.  There  will  be  a  depth  of  1'2  ft.  of 
water  to  be  pumped  out.  The  work  will  take  33  j-ears  to  complete.  The  harbor 
of  Galveston,  Tex.,  has,  by  a  system  of  concentration  of  currents  brought  about 
by  extensive  breakwater  construction,  been  deepened  so  as  to  give  a  good  deep- 
water  luirbor,  something  hitherto  wanting  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  By  dredging, 
the  harbor  of  New  York  has  been  greatl.v  iujproved  as  regards  its  approaches,  its 
entrance  now  being  practicable  at  ail  tides  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size. 

Tunnels. — Many  important  tunnels  have  been  commenced,  completed,  or  pro- 
posed. In  London  the  Blackwall  tunnel,  crossing  the  Thames  near  Blackwall 
Stairs,  has  been  nearly  finished.  It  is  a  circular  tunnel,  27  ft.  external  diameter, 
24  ft.  3  inches  internal  diameter,  and  (!,200  ft.  long.  It  is  the  largest  tunnel  of  its 
type  in  sectional  area  of  any  in  the  world.  In  New  York  a  tunnel  2,51()  ft.  long  has 
been  built  beneath  the  East  River,  connecting  Ravenswood  with  New  Y'ork  between 
70th  and  71st  streets.  The  tunnel  was  designed  to  accommodate  two  3-ft.  and 
one  4:-ft.  gas  main,  besides  otlier  conduits  for  electric  conductors,  the  height 
being  fS  ft.  6  inches  and  diameter  10  ft.  (J  inches.  Work  began  on  June  28,  1892,  and 
gas  was  delivered  through  a  3-ft.  main  on  Oct.  15,  1894.  This  tunnel  is,  in  a 
sense,  unique,  and  may  modifj-  greatl.v  the  system  of  supplying  New  York  with 
gas  and  electric  light  and  power.  A  great  drainage  tunnel  for  the  city  of  Mexico 
is  nearly  completed.  The  city  lies  in  a  valley  without  outlet.  A  canal  22  miles 
long  and  from  17  to  65  ft.  deep  leads  to  the  tunnel.  This  pierces  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  valley.  It  is  G\  miles  long.  The  choi'd  of  the  arch  of  the  tuunel 
and  its  height  are  each  14  ft.  (uearly);  the  gradient  is  1  in  1,388.88.  It  is  to 
dispose  of  the  sewage  and  drainage  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  greatest  tunnel 
proposed  is  the  Simplon  tunnel,  12  miles  and  4G0  yds.  long,  across  the  line  of  the 
famous  Simplon  pass,  between  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Very  extensive  and 
elaborate  projects  have  been  drawn  \ip,  and  if  the  work  is  carried  out  it  will  be 
the  largest  tunnel  in  the  world.  Among  other  tunneling  operations  the  Boston 
subway  and  the  Baltimore  tunnel  may  be  mentioned.  The  first  crosses  the  Com- 
mon in  the  city  of  Boston,' Mass. ,  and  branching,  carries  the  trolley  cars  through 
the  busiest  and  most  crowded  portion  of  the  city  underground.  The  Baltimore, 
Md.,  tunnel  is  remarkable  princijiall.v  in  being  the  scene  of  the  operations  of 
the  electric  locomotive  spoken  of  under  Elkctkicitv.  Underground  railroads  are 
not  increasing  very  rajiidly  in  number,  their  exjiense  and  darkness  militating 
against  them.  The  Rapid  Transit  road  in  New  York,  involving  a  tunnel  beneath 
Broadwa.v  with  connections,  the  whole  many  miles  long,  is  the  greatest  iiroject  of 
the  kind  now  in  embryo.  The  Niagara  tunnel,  erected  to  provide  a  sluiceway  or 
tailrace  for  the  hydraulic  and  electric  power  plant  at  Niagara  Falls,  is  now  com- 
plete and  in  operation.  In  June,  1897,  gangs  of  workmen  began  digging  in 
Colorado  the  longest  tunnel  which  man  ever  attempted  to  construct.  The  main 
bore  will  be  20  miles  long,  and  connecting  with  this  are  subsidiary  tunnels, 
with  a  total  length  of  30  miles.  So,  in  reality,  the  task  that  has  been  put 
under  wa.v  is  that  of  digging  50  miles  of  tunnels,  and  ever.v  foot  of  this  vast 
system  will  be  under  Pike's  Peak  and  the  mountains  on  each  side.  Two  gangs 
of  men,  as  stated,  are  working  on  this  tunnel,  one  at  each  end.  It  is  believed 
that  the  mammoth  task  will  be  completed  in  seven  years.  The  average  depth  of 
the  tuuuel  from  surface  will  be  2,800  ft.,  and  it  is  designed  to  test  the  mineral 
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deposits  of  the  territory  at  these  great  depths.  It  is  estimated  b.v  the  contractors 
that  the  average  cost  per  foot  of  excavation  will  be  $80.  This  makes  the  total 
probable  expense  of  digging  the  tunnel  and  its  subsidiary  branches  ^20,520,000. 

Ilriih/rtt. — No  very  great  bridge  has  been  constructed  since  the  da.vs  of  the 
Forth  bridge.  In  the  city  of  Loudon  the  Tower  bridge  over  the  Thames,  near 
the  Tower  of  London,  was  opened  on  June  30,  1894:.  This  is  a  bascule  bridge, 
its  roadway  swinging  upward  in  two  halves  to  leave  the  channel  free.  Two 
towers  rise,  one  on  each  side  of  the  draw,  and  a  bridge  crosses  from  top  to  top  of 
the  towers  141  ft.  above  the  water.  Elevators  are  provided  in  the  towers.  The 
upper  level  bridge  is  onl.v  used  when  the  bascules  are  raised  to  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  vessels.  The  clear  span  is  200  ft.  wide.  The  bridge  cost  $5,500,000.  In 
Chicago  a  somewhat  similar  structure,  crossing  the  Chicago  Kiver  at  Halsted  Street, 
has  been  completed.  Here,  however,  the  bridge  is  lifted  bodil.v  to  permit  vessels 
to  pass.  There  is  no  upper  roadway.  The  lift  can  be  raised  in  less  than  one 
minute.  In  New  York  work  on  a  new  bridge  over  the  East  River  is  in  progress ; 
another  is  being  projected;  and  a  gigantic  suspension  bridge  of  more  than  3.000 
ft.  clear  span  over  the  North  River  is  already  designed  and  its  construction  is 
authorized  by  Congress.  The  Park  Avenue  improvement  in  New  York  City  is 
nearly  complete,  and  consists  of  a  steel  4-track  viaduct  for  earr.ving  the  trains  of 
the  New  York  Central  and  the  New  Haven  railroads  to  the  Grand  Central  depot. 
It  is  a  structure  of  the  most  solid  kind,  carried  on  steel  columns,  and  at  its  northern 
end  the  Harlem  River  is  crossed  b.v  a  4-track  steel  bridge  with  drawspan,  the 
latter  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  drawspan  is  400  ft.  long,  58  ft.  6 
in.  wide,  and  64  ft.  high  in  the  center,  and  weighs  2,500  tons. 

Miscellaneous. — Tall  oiBce  buildings  in  cities  embody  some  of  the  triumphs  of 
engineering.  New  York  and  Chicago  have  numerous  examples.  The  system  of 
construction  involves  the  erection  of  a  steel  frame  whose  siJaces  are  filled  in  with 
brick  and  stone.  The  result  is  a  building  from  15  to  25  stories  high,  whose 
entire  weight,  except  some  small  portions  of  the  lower  stories,  is  carried  b.v  the 
steel  uprights,  perhaps  not  more  than  15  or  20  in  number.  Refrigerating 
machinery,  utilizing  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  of  ammonia,  has  attained  great 
development,  so  much  so  that  artificial  ice  is  used  most  extensively  and  artificial 
skating  rinks  are  maintained  sucoessfull.y.  The  general  principle  includes  the 
chilling  of  brine  and  its  circulation  through  pipes.  The  latter  are  the  sources  of 
cold,  and  become  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  ice  from  the  moisture  of  the 
air.  In  the  same  order  Dewar's  and  Lindes'  work  on  the  liquefaction  of  gases 
make  it  possible  that  liquid  air  ma.v  .vet  be  produced  on  the  engineering  scale. 
Steel  castings  are  rapidl.v  coming  into  use  for  important  members  of  structures, 
and  open-hearth  and  Bessemer  steel  are  almost  universall.v  used  in  truss  and  bridge 
work.  Nickel  steel  has  attained  much  development  and  extensive  use.  Moun- 
tain railroads,  worked  by  cable  or  b.v  rack  rails,  are  constantl.y  being  built, 
especiall.v  in  Switzerland.  Advantage  is  taken  of  neighboring  waterfalls  for  the 
generation  of  power  to  oi)erate  them  b.v.  It  is  even  iiroposed  to  build  a  road 
to  the  top  of  the  Jungfrau  in  Switzerland,  which  project  includes  a  tunnel  and 
a  vertical  shaft  with  elevator. 

ENGINEERS,  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ELECTRICAL,  organized  Feb. 
15,  1884;  incorporated  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  16,  1896;  headquarters,  26  Cort- 
landt  Street,  New  York  City;  membership,  April  1,  1897,  1,100;  officers  1897-98: 
President,  Dr.  Francis  B.  Crocker,  New  York  Cit.v;  vice-presidents,  Charles  P. 
Steinmetz,  Prof.  Harris  J.  Ryan,  Prof.  Wilbur  M.  Stine,  Dr.  A.  E.  Keiinelly, 
Charles    S.   Bradley,    Prof.  Dugald  C.  Jackson;  treasurer,  George  A.  Hamilton; 
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and  secretary,  Kalpb  W.  Pope.      The  institute  Las  published  a  large  list  of  valu- 
able tecbuical  papers. 

ENGINEERS,  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  mNING,  organized  in  1871; 
officers  1897-98 :  President,  Dr.  Thomas  il.  Drown,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.  ;  vice- 
presidents,  H.  S.  Chamberlain,  Antou  Eilers,  Charles  Kirchoff,  D.  W.  Brun- 
ton,  AV.  E.  C.  Eustis,  James  Douglas;  treasurer,  Theodore  D.  Rand,  Philailel- 
jihia;  secretary,  Rossiter  W.  Raymond,  13  Burling  Slip,  New  York  City.  The 
Institute  imblishes  Proceedings  oi  each  meeting,  annual  Transaetions  with  Papers, 
and  authors'  editions  of  pamphlets.     Membershij),  2,4:88. 

ENGINEERS,  AilERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL,  organized  in  1852 ;  head- 
quarters, 220  ^Vest  57th  Street,  New  York  City;  membership,  2,079;  officers 
1897-98:  President,  Benjamin  AI.  Harrod;  vice-jiresidents,  AVilliam  R.  Hutton,  P. 
Alexander  Peterson,  George  H.  Meudell,  John  F.  Wallace;  directors,  Augustus 
Mordecai,  Cluules  Sooysmith,  George  H.  Benzenberg,  George  H.  Browne,  Rob- 
ert CiUtwright,  George  A.  Just,  "William  Barclay  Pai'sons,  Horace  See,  John  R. 
Freeman,  Daniel  Boutecou,  Thomas  AV.  Symons,  James  Owen,  Rudolph  Hering, 
Heni-y  G.  Morse,  Benjamin  L.  Crosby,  Henry  S.  Haines,  Lorenzo  M.  Johnson ; 
treasurer,  John  Thomson ;  secretary,  Chai'les  "Wai-reu  Hunt. 

ENGINEERS,  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL,  organized  Aj.ril 
7,  1880;  incorporated  Dec.  27,  1881;  membership,  1,808;  officers  1897-98:  Presi- 
dent, Charles  "Wallace  Hunt,  New  York  City;  vice-presidents,  E.  S.  Cramp,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  S.  T.  "Wellman,  Cleveland,  O.,  "W.  F.  Durfee,  New  York  City,  John  C. 
Kafer,  New  York  City,  David  R.  Eraser,  Chicago,  111.,  AValter  S.  Russell,  Detroit, 
Mich. ;  treasurer,  AVilliam  H.  AViley,  12  AVest  31st  Street,  New  York  City ; 
secretary,  Prof.  F.  R.  Hutton,  12  AVest  31st  Street,  New  York  City.  The  Society 
publishes  Tranmclioiis,  and  has  quarters  at  12  AVest  31st  Street,  containing  a 
library,  drawing-room,  auditorium,  social  room,  and  dormitory  for  non-resident 
members. 

ENGINEER  CORPS,  U.  S.  A.,  the  most  popular  branch  of  the  regular  mili- 
tai-y  force  of  the  United  States.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  United  States 
^Military  Academy  in  1802  this  corps  has  enjoyed  exceptional  privileges  by  law 
and  by  usage.  Aery  few  jiersons  not  graduates  of  the  academy  have  ever  been 
members  of  it ;  it  is  recruited  in  general  from  the  honor  men,  or  the  five  cadets 
with  the  highest  standing  in  each  graduating  class ;  by  law  it  furnishes  one  of 
the  three  commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (act  of  July  11,  1878),  and 
by  usage,  the  superintendent  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  (Col.  Oswald 
H.  Ernst  in  1898),  and  the  superintendent  of  the  public  buildings  and  grounds  at 
the  national  capital  (Col.  John  AI.  AVilson  in  1898);  and  to  it  is  intrusted  the 
expenditure  of  the  large  annual  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors.  In  1898  the  corps  comi)rised  a  chief  of  engineers  with  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general, ()  colonels,  12  lieutenant-colonels,  21;  majors,  30  captains,  26  first 
lieutenants,  10  second  lieutenants,  0  additional  second  lieutenants,  and  500 
enlisted  men. 

ENGLAND,  principal  portion  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  principality  of  AVales  is  administra- 
tively a  part  of  England,  and  both  arc  here  treated  as  one. 

Populallon.- — By  census  of  1891  England  had  an  area  of  50,867  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  27,483,490,  and  AVales  an  area  of  7,442  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  1,519,035 — together  58,309  square  miles,  and  29,002,525  popula- 
tion; and  on  June  1,  1895,  the  combined  population  was  estimated  at  30,394,078. 


Nearly  one-sixth  of  the  combined  population  are  concentrated  in  the  metropolis 
of  London,  which,  June  1,  1895,  had  a  population  in  the  inner  or  registration 
district  of  4,392,34:6,  and  in  the  "outer  ring,"  1,656,209,  giving  the  "Greater 
London"  a  total  of  6,048,555. 

Education. — In  1895  there  were  3  universities,  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Durham, 
•which  together  had  43  colleges,  211  professors  and  instructors,  and  1,901 
students.  London  University,  an  examining  body  only,  had  81  examiners,  who 
examined  6,219  candidates  for  its  degrees.  The  Victoria  University  is  an  asso- 
ciation of  Owens  College,  Manchester,  University  College,  Liverpool  and  York- 
shire College,  Leeds.  There  are  15  other  colleges,  with  757  professors  and 
instructors,  and  11,778  students;  5  university  colleges  for  women — Newuham  and 
Girton  in  Cambridge,  Lady  Margaret  and  Somerville  Halls,  Oxford,  and  Bedford 
College,  Loudon,  which  together  had  569  students,  and,  excluding  the  Halls,  74 
instructors  ;  medical  schools  in  several  of  the  universities  and  colleges  and  attached 
to  the  hospitals  of  most  of  the  large  towns  in  England ;  and  a  Technical  Institute 
in  London  with  Central  and  Intermediate  Colleges,  having  together  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1896,  58  instructors  and  1,920  students;  a  School  of  Technical  Art, 
London,  with  7  instructors  and  136  students;  and  a  Leather  Trades  School,  Lon- 
don, with  11  instructors  and  300  students.  During  the  four  years  ending  March 
31,  1894,  there  was  expended  on  technical  and  intermediate  education  in  England 
and  Wales  the  sum  of  £1,508,958  (§7,333,535).  In  that  year  there  were  5,151 
elementary  day  schools  under  the  supervision  of  public  school  boards;  11,897 
National  Society  schools;  985  Koman  Catholic;  503  Wesleyan;  and  1,229 
British,  undenominational,  and  others;  a  school  population  (5  to  15  years)  of 
6,838,130;  an  average  daily  attendance  of  4,225,834  pupils;  50,689  certificated 
teachers;  26,067  assistant  teachers;  28,379  pupil  teachers;  and  44  residential  and 
14  day  training  schools,  with  4,281  students.  The  amount  expended  from  par- 
liamentary grants  for  primary  schools  in  1895  was  £6,227,696  ($30,266,602). 
Adding  to  regular  grants  the  receipts  from  endowments  and  other  sources,  the 
total  income  of  the  elementary  schools  inspected  in  1894  was  £8,780,368 
.($42,672,588). 

Ta.ralioii. — Of  the  gross  value  of  property  and  profits  assessed  for  income  tax  in 
ihe  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending  April  5,  1894,  £706,130,875,  the  share 
of  England  and  Wales  was  £602,388,699,  the  assessment  of  land  being  £40,065,831, 
houses,  £131,860,499,  mines,  £10,800,842,  railways,  £29,956,168,  and  ironworks, 
£1,355,718.  The  payments  to  local  taxation  accounts  from  the  collections  by 
imperial  officers  for  local  authorities  in  the  year  ending  March  31,  1895,  were, 
from  additional  beer  and  spirit  duty,  £1,052,473,  licenses,  £3,203,362,  and  the 
share  of  probate  and  estate  duties  £1,720,447 — total,  £5,976,282.  The  amount 
raised  for  local  expenditure  in  the  fiscal  .year  1892-93  (the  last  for  which  returns 
were  available  in  iMay,  1896)  was  £67,512,942  ($328,112,898),  and  amount  ex- 
pended £66,761,039  ($324,458,649).  The  estimated  expenditure  of  the  London 
County  Council  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1896,  was,  maintenance  account, 
£3,695,761;  capital  account,  £7,365,820;  and  the  consolidated  stock  in  1895  was 
returned  at  £33,511,638. 

CuKtoma. — The  customs  revenue  received  at  the  principal  ports  of  England  and 
Wales  during  1894  was  as  follows :  London,  £9,183,976;  Liverpool,  £2,999,751; 
Bristol,  £1,386,208;  other  ports,  £2,741,744— total,  £16,311,679  ($79,274,759). 

Army. — Of  the  total  effectives  of  the  army,  78,563  officers  and  men  and  9,795 
horses  and  mules  were  on  duty  in  England  and  Wales.  The  establishments  for 
military  education  are  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  estimated  cost 
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•of  maintenance  in  1895-90,  £34,100;  the  Royal  Military  and  Staff  College  at  Sand- 
hurst, estimated  cost  in  1895-96,  £4:3,(;UO;  the  Royal  Military  Asylum  and  Normal 
.School  at  Chelsea;  and  special  artillery,  medical,  and  garrison  schools. 

Live  .S/oc/-.— Returns  for  1895  showed  in  Eus^laud,  1,184,747  horses,  4,472,565 
cattle,  15,557,571  sheep,  and  •2,471,020  swine;  in  Wales,  153,158  horses,  703,824 
cattle,  3,000,841  sheep,  and  2(50,091  swine— total,  1,337,905  horses,  5,176,389 
cattle,  18,558,412  sheep,  and  2,731,111  swine.  For  agricultural  products,  see 
BRrnsH  Empire  :  United  Kingdom. 

Fiahftries. — Excluding  shelltish  and  salmon,  the  catch  of  the  fisheries  in  1895 
was  363,154  tons,  valued  on  landing  at  £5,128,204,  and  the  value  of  all  fish 
■excepting  salmon  was  .£5,435,202  (S26,315,081). 

Coat. — The  total  product  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1894  was  188,277,525  tons, 
of  which  the  districts  of  Durham,  N.  and  S.,  yielded  32,550,924;  Glamorgan, 
23,993,594;  Yorkshire,  23,440,184;  Lancashire,  23,125,983;  Staffordshire, 
13,230,238;  Derbyshire,  11,472,579;  Northumberland,  9,541,199;  Monmouth- 
shire, 8,213,156;  and  Nottinghamshire,  6,821,830— in  all,  152,401, 0S7.  The 
exports  of  coal,  coke,  and  fuel  during  the  year  amounted  to  11,537,585  tons, 
valued  at  £6,589,643,  from  Cardiff,  and  a  total  of  26,315,081  tons,  valued  at 
£6,209,050,  from  seven  other  ports — in  all  37,852,660  tons,  value,  £12,858,693 
($62,493,247). 

Cummcrcc. — During  1894  the  imports  of  foreign  merchandise  at  the  ports  of 
England  and  Wales  amounted  in  value  to  £36(),441,000  ($1,780,903,260);  and 
the  exports  of  British  and  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  to  £251,526,000 
(11,222,410,300);  total  trade  cpial  to  $3,003,319,620. 

Gommiinical.ions. — On  Jan.  1,  1895,  there  were  14,536  miles  of  railway  in  oper- 
ation in  England  and  Wales;  the  capital  of  these  railways  aggregated  £811,814- 
465  ($3,945,418,299) ;  and  their  .share  of  the  total  receipts  was  £71,934,1 07.  There 
were  2,020  miles  of  canals  not  belonging  to  railway  systems  and  1,024  miles  so 
owned,  a  total  of  2,050  miles,  and  the  ca|)ital  of  all  canal  companies  not  parts  of 
railway  systems  exceeded  £21,000,000.  During  the  year  ending  March  31,  1895, 
the  numbers  of  letters  delivered  at  post-offices  was  1,502,000,000,  postal  cards, 
271,000,000,  book-packets,  522,500,000,  newspapers,  117, .500,000,  i)arcels,  47,200,- 
000,  and  iuliind  money  orders,  7,058, 75(>,  value  £21,040,022.  Messages  forwarded 
from  postal  telegraph  stations  numbered  00,216,708. 

JianHng. — In  October-,.  1895,  there  were  100  joint  stock  banks,  making  returns 
in  England  and  Wales,  with  2,077  branches,  which  combined  had  dei)osits  £485,- 
277,000,  cash  in  hand  and  at  call  £144,1()3,()00,  a|ul  reserve  notes  in  the  Bank  of 
England  £25,983,000.  London  had  30  offices  of  colonial  joint  stock  banks  and 
24  of  foreign  banks.  There  were  39  jn'ivate  banks  in  England  and  Wales,  with 
partners'  capital  and  reserve  £11,901,131  and  dejiosits  £69,170,171.  The  post- 
office  savings  banks  had  capital  £81,900,372,  received  £29,002,953,  and  paid 
.£21,919,841 ;  and  trustees'  savings  banks  at  the  end  of  1894  had  capital  £728,- 
586,913,  received  £0,439,860,  paid  £9,052,399,  and  credited  interest  £743,891. 

ENGLISH,  Thom.\sDunn,  m.d.,  ll.u.,  journalist,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Juno  29,  1819.  He  retired  from  a  double-term  service  as  a  Democratic  represen- 
tative in  Congress  from  New  Jersey  on  ^larch  4,  1895;  composed  a  patriotic  march 
song,  entitled  Old  Glory,  the  same  year;  and  was  defeated  for  commissioner  of 
the  board  of  public  works  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  April  14,  1896.  He  is  most  widely 
known  as  the  author  of  the  song  Ben  Bull. 

ENGLISH,  W'iLLi.\M  H.wDEN,  capitalist  and  politician,  was  born  in  Lexington, 
Ind.,  Aug.  7,  1822;  died  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Feb.  7,  1890.     At  the  time  of  his 


death  he  was  president  of  the  Indiana  Historical  Society,  having  retired  from 
politics  after  his  defeat  as  Democratic  candidate  tor  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  in  1880.  He  left  an  estate  valued  at  S2, 000, 000,  and  bequeathed  !B2,500  to 
the  historical  society  unconditionally  and  $1,000  to  complete  and  publish  his 
History  of  Indiana. 

EOPHONE,  an  instrument  designed  to  enable  vessels  to  navigate  safely  in  a  fog  ; 
invented  by  Frank  de  la  Torre,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  perfected  ia  1896.  It 
consists  of  two  bell-mouthed  sound  receivers,  separated  by  a  central  diaphragm, 
and  in  use  tho  receivers  are  connected  by  short  flexible  tubes  with  the  ears  of  the 
lookout  or  ou-^erver.  When  the  instrument  is  i>ointed  directly  at  a  source  of 
sound,  the  noise  is  heard  equall.v  clear  in  each  ear;  when  pointed  otherwise,  the 
noise  is  heard  in  the  ear  nearest  the  source  only ;  and  by  shifting  the  instrument 
the  range  of  any  sound  may  be  obtained  readily.  The  eophone,  which  has  been 
subjected  successfully  to  severe  tests  at  Baltimore  and  elsewhere,  can  be  placed 
on  any  vessel  without  altering  the  arrangement  of  its  chart-house. 

EPWORTH  LEAGUE,  society  of  young  members  and  friends  of  the  Methodist. 
Episcopal  Church,  organized  in  May,  1889.  On  Oct.  1,  1897,  it  had  23,768  chap- 
ters, all  but  252  in  the  United  States,  and  an  aggregate  membership  of  1,650,000. 
The  officers  are.  President,  Bishop  William  X.  Ninde,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  vice- 
presidents.  Department  of  Spiritual  Work,  Rev.  William  I.  Haven,  Brookline, 
Mass.;  Department  of  Mercy  and  Help,  Rev.  E.  M.  Mills,  d.d.,  Elmira,  N.  Y; 
Department  of  Literary  \i'ork,  R.  R.  Doherty,  ph.d. ,  New  York  City;  and  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Work,  John  A.  Patton,  Chattanooga,  Tenn ;  general  secretary, 
Rev.  Edwin  A.  Schell,  57  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. ;  and  general  treas- 
urer, Charles  E.  Piper,  Stock  Echange  Building,  Chicago.  The  central  office  is. 
in  Chicago,  and  the  organ  is  the  Epwoiih  Herald,  i)ublished  weekly. 

Tlie  Methodist  Eiiiscopal  Church,  South,  has  an  Epworth  League  also;  organ- 
ized in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  1891;  central  office  in  Nashville,  Tenn.;  organ,  the 
Epworth  Era;  strength  1897,  3,825  chapters,  175,200  members.  The  officers  are: 
President,  Bishop  R.  K.  Hargrove,  Nashville;  1st  vice-president.  Rev.  J.  E.  Har- 
rison, San  Antonio,  Tex.  ;  2d  vice-president.  Rev.  J.  W.  Newman,  Birmingham, 
Ala.  ;  3d  vice-president,  Prof.  W.  R.  Webb,  Bellbuckle,  Tenn.  ;  general  secre- 
tar.y.  Rev.    S.  A.  Steel,  Nashville;  and  treasurer,  J.  U.  Rust. 

ERBEX,  Henky,  naval  officer,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  Sept.  6,  1832.  On 
June  1,  1893,  while  holding  the  lineal  rank  of  commodore  in  the  United  States 
navy,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  European  squadron,  with  the  tempo- 
rar.v  rank  of  rear-admiral.  He  made  a  tour  with  Capt.  Mahan  in  the  cruiser 
Chicago,  that  was  noteworthy  because  of  the  honors  paid  the  United  States 
officers  b.v  the  British  authorities  and  people.  Earl  Spencer,  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  gave  Admiral  Erben  and  his  officers  a  banquet,  Aug.  9,  1893;  a  public 
banquet  was  given  them  in  London  in  Ma.y,  1891;  the  Prince  of  Wales  received 
them  cordially  at  a  state  levee,  June  4;  and  the  admiral  and  his  officers  returned 
the  courtesies  by  a  grand  reception  on  board  the  Chicago  at  Gravesend,  June  11. 
On  Aug.  2,  following.  Acting  Rear-Admiral  Erben  was  promoted  to  the  full  lineal 
rank,  and  on  Sept.  6  he  was  retired,  having  reached  the  age  of  62  years. 

ERIE,  city,  capital  of  Erie  count.v,  Pa:  population  (1890)  40,634;  (1897) 
estimated  52,000.  On  Jan.  1,  1897,  it  had  a  total  bonded  debt  (including 
water  debt  $517,012)  of  $841,700.  The  city  owned  real  estate  and  personal  prop- 
erty valued  at  $2,311,715,  including  the  water  plant  $1,375,000,  public  school 
property,    $651,900,  and   city   hall  $170,000;  and    the   total   assessed    valuations. 
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(1896)  aggregated  $17,G02,:{(il ;  tax  rate,  $2-i.50  per  $1,000.  In  1897  there  were  3 
national  banks  with  capital  $G00,O0O,  deposits  $3,()GG,5G7,  and  resources  ^5,27S,- 
853;  an  electric  motor  line,  Laving  a  per])etual  franchise  for  all  the  city  streets; 
and  5  daily  and  12  weekly  newspapers. 

ERYTHREA,  a  colony  of  Italy  in  East  Africa;  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea;  area, 
about  48,700  square  miles;  coast  lino,  G70  miles;  ])opulation  (18!);})  estimated 
191,127  natives,  mostly  nomads,  and  3,452  Europeans;  cajiital,  !Massowah.  For 
the  liscal  year  1895-9()  the  revenue  and  e.Kpenditure  of  the  colony  were  estimated 
at  11,700,000  lira  ($2,258,100).  the  revenue  from  the  colony  being  1,700,000  lira 
and  the  contributions  of  Ital.v  10,000,000;  and  the  total  expenditure  of  Italy  on 
account  of  the  colony  in  1894-95  was  13,727, G84  lira  (S2,G49,443).  In  1895  there 
were  17  miles  of  military  railway  from  Massowah  to  Saate,  and  of  telograi)h  319 
miles  from  Massowah  to  Assab  and  62  miles  from  Assab  to  Perim.  During  the 
commercial  year  1894  JIassowah  had  imports  by  land  and  sea  valued  at  11,609,- 
944  lira  (§2,240,719, )  and  1,859  vessels  of  147,071  tons  entered  the  port  and 
1,882  vessels  of  147, GGO  tons  cleared  there.  In  1897  the  Italian  government 
decided  to  gradually  transform  Erythrea  from  a  military  to  a  civil  and  commer- 
cial colony,  and  to  reduce  the  military  occupation  to  a  force  stationed  at  Masso- 
wah. A  commissioner  was  appointed  to  delimit  the  Italo-Abyssiuiau  frontier,  and 
in  November  Italy  surrendered  possession  of  Kassala  to  Egypt.  See  Abyssinia  : 
Dongola:  Italy. 

ETHNOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  A:MERICAN,  founded  in  1842;  headquarters 
and  library,  American  JNIuseum  of  Natural  History,  Central  Park,  New  York  City; 
officers,  1897-98:  President,  Charles  E.  West,  u.d.,  ta..d.  ;  vice-presidents,  Charles 
P.  Daly,  LL.i).,  and  Henry  Drisler,  ll.d.  (died  1897);  corresponding  secretary, 
Albert  S.  Eickmore,  ll.d.;  recording  secretary,  T.  Stafford  Drowne,  d.d.  ;  treas- 
urer, Henry  T.  Drowne;  librarian,  Anthony  ^Vood^vard,  ph.d. 

EUGENIE  MARIE  de  GUZMAN,  Countess  of  Teba,  now  calling  herself  the 
CouxTE-ss  De  PiERREFoND,  ex-ciupress  of  the  French,  was  born  in  Grenada,  Spain, 
.May  5,  1826.  She  still  spends  the  greater  part  of  her  time  at  Camden  House, 
Chislehurst,  England,  where  the  remains  of  her  husband  and  son  are  entombed, 
though  she  owns  an  estate  in  Hami)shire.  In  1894  Empenn-  'Williani  of  Germany 
created  a  profound  sensation  throughout  his  empire  by  paying  the  ex-empress  a 
visit,  attired  in  a  British -juniform.  The  same  .year  the  publication  in  Paris  by 
Comte  Maurice  d'Herisson  of  a  book  entitled  T7ie  Prince  Imperial,  Xapoleon  IV., 
recalled  more  sharply  the  personality  of  the  former  imperial  family,  by  the 
author's  assertion  that  the  prince  v.-as  driven  by  his  mother's  treatment  to  self- 
banishment  and  death — if  he  is  really  dead — and  the  belief  that  the  prince  was 
either  murdered  in  Africa  during  the  Zulu  war  or  that  ho  is  alive  and  kejit  from 
returning  for  political  purposes.  Comte  d'Herisson  was  <i«ite  positive  that  it  is 
not  the  iirincfc's  body  that  rests  in  the  tomb  with  Napoleon  III. 

EUREKA  COLLEGE,  Eureka,  111.,  founded  in  1857;  Disciples  of  Christ;  co- 
educational; had  at  the  close  of  1897,  15  i)rofessors  and  instructors;  210  students; 
5.(l()(t  volumes  in  the  library;  over  §100,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings; 
§45,000  in  productive  funds;  §38,000  income;  president,  J.  H.  Hardin,  a.m.,  ll.d. 

EUSTIS,  James  Biddle.  diplomatist,  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  Aug.  27, 
1834 ;  became  the  first  United  States  ambassador  to  France  in  1893.  His  most 
important  service  at  this  post  was  in  connection  with  John  L.  Waller,  ex-United 
States  consul  to  Madagascar,  who  was  court-martialed  and  sentenced  to  20  years' 
imin-isonment  under  conviction  of  having  illegally  communicated  with  the  Hovas 
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during  the  French  campaign.  After  a  prolonged  correspondence,  the  ambassa- 
dor secured  his  pardon  and  release  from  prison,  as  an  act  of  comity  on  the  part, 
of  the  French  government  toward  that  of  the  United  States  in  February,  1896. 
In  the  diplomatic  world  of  Paris  the  grant  of  the  pardon  was  regarded  as  a  high 
personal  compliment  to  the  United  States  ambassador. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION,  a  religious  organization  founded  in  the 
United  States  by  Jacob  Albright  in  1800 ;  had  in  1890,  22  conferences  in  the 
United  States  and 4  in  foreign  countries;  2,310  organizations  in  all;  1,899  church 
edifices;  133,318  members  of  the  United  States,  and  cliiirch  property  valued  at 
$4,785,680;  and  was  strongest  in  Pennsylvania.  Owing  uo  a  division,  it  had  lost 
about  40,000  members  at  the  time  of  the  General  Conference  in  1895,  and  then 
had  about  790  ministers  and  1,945  church  edifices  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
grand  total  of  938  ministers,  2,112  church  edifices,  and  112,353  members.  The 
missionary  receipts  of  1895  were  $135,538,  and  of  the  four  years  ending  with  that 
year,  §543,774;  and  the  expenditures  in  the  last  period  were  $600,209.  The  home 
missionary  field  had  497  stations  with  a  missionary  at  each,  and  39,609  members, 
and  during  the  year  16  missions  were  made  regular  stations,  42  new  missions- 
were  established,  and  6,662  members  received.  The  foreign  field  had  84  stations, 
119  missionaries,  and  11,829  members,  of  whom  1,226  were  received  during  the 
year.  The  denomination  had  a  publishing  house  in  Cleveland,  O. ,  with  a  branch 
in  Stuttgart,  Germany ;  17  pastoral  charges,  19  missionaries,  and  727  members  in 
Japan ;  a  Deaconesses'  Home  in  connection  with  the  Euroi)ean  mission ;  and  a. 
Young  People's  Alliance,  with  19  conference  branches,  768  local  alliances,  and 
28,743  members. 

The  United  Evangelical  Church,  organized  from  the  Evangelical  Association 
in  1894,  had  in  1896,  408  ministers,  521  church  edifices,  and  55,118  members. 

EVANS,  EoBLEi'  D.,  naval  officer,  was  born  in  Virginia,  in  1846.  After  a  bril- 
liant service  during  the  civil  war,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
navy,  June  27,  1893,  and  appointed  commander  of  the  cruiser  Nrw  York,  then 
considered  the  most  important  command  afloat,  July  19,  1894,  and  of  the  battle- 
ship Indiana,  Aug.  23  following.  He  superintended  the  completion  of  the  last 
vessel,  the  pioneer  of  the  10,200-ton  class  of  new  war  vessels,  which,  on  her  speed 
trial  Oct.  18,  1895,  made  an  average  of  nearly  16  knots  an  li  ir  and  on  a  spurt  17 
knots.  In  March,  1898,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  detacned  from  lighthouse 
duty  and  placed  in  command  of  the  battleship  Iowa. 

EVANSVILLE,  city,  capital  of  Vanderburg  county,  Ind. ;  population  (1890) 
50,756;  (1895)  estimated  65,000.  In  1895  the  assessed  valuations  were :  Real, 
$18,559,020;  personal,  $7,193,030— total,  $25,752,050;  and  total  tax  rate,  $27.80 
per  $1,000;  in  1896  the  valuations  aggregated  $26,700,000;  and  in  1897  the  total 
bonded  debt  (including  water  debt  $400,000)  was  $2,118,000,  besides  balance  of 
an  old  bonded  debt,  $37,000  and  railroad-aid  bonds,  $15,000.  In  1897  there  were 
3  national  banks  with  a  combined  capital  of  $1,200,000,  deposits  $2,895,971,  and 
resources  $5,968,548;  a  trolley  line  operating  27^  miles  of  track;  and  5  daily,  7 
weekly,  and  4  monthly  periodicals. 

EWING,  Thomas,  military  officer  and  lawyer,  was  born  in  Lancaster,  O.,  Aug. 
7,  1829;  died  in  New  York  City,  Jan.  21,  1896. 

EXPLOSIVES.  Gunpowder  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  carbon,  sulphur,  and 
potassium  nitrate,  and  may  be  termed  the  first  explosive.  It  has  been  greatly 
imxjroved  during  the  last  decades.  The  first  improvements  were  in  the  direction 
of  increasing  the  intimacy  of  the  mixture,  and  of  regulating  the  size  of  the  grain 
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by  first  agglomerating  tlie  mass  by  pressure  aud  then  crushing  it  into  granular 
condition.  The  varying  conditions  of  modern  ordnance  practice  and  of  lilasting 
re<iuire  powder  of  vai'ying  ra])idity  of  combustion.  This  variation  is  secured  by 
different  sizes  of  the  grains  of  powder,  by  varying  its  density,  aud  by  varying 
the  coating  of  the  grains.  Larger  size  of  grain  gives  a  slower  combustion.  A 
slower  combustion  and  sustained  pressure  are  obtained  also  by  increasing  the 
carbon  and  potassium  nitrate  and  reducing  the  sulphur.  Sometimes  partially 
carbonized  wood  is  used  instead  of  carbon,  giving  a  brown  instead  of  black 
powder  (cocoa  powder).  Common  powder  is  now  formed  into  regular  geomet- 
rical shapes  and  gives  extraonlinarily  accurate  results.  It  produces  from  14  to  18 
tons  pressure  per  square  inch  aud  gives  a  muzzle  velocity  of  from  l.DOU  to  2,000 
ft.  per  second. 

Gun  cottpn  is  a  chemical  compound  C6H-Oo(N03)3.  It  is  made  from  the  best 
■white  cotton  by  treatment  with  nitric  acid,  thi'ee  bydroxyl  groups  being  replaced 
by  three  NOj  groups.  After  a  number  of  hours'  treatment  with  acid  the  wet 
mass  is  passed  through  a  centrifugal  machine  to  expel  acid,  is  washed,  neutral- 
ized, cut  up  by  machinery  into  a  mass  of  libers,  and  finally  it  is  compressed, 
eventually  to  five  tons  to  the  squiU'e  inch.  The  utmost  care  aud  attention  to 
detail  is  re<iuired.  Gun  cotton  can  be  exploded  by  a  detonating  fuse  of  fulminate. 
Simple  ignition  is  not  reliable,  only  effecting  its  detonation  under  special  condi- 
tions. The  pressure  produced  by  gun  cotton  in  its  explosion  has  been  put  as 
high  as  IGO  tons  to  the  siiUiU'e  inch.  The  detonation  varies  in  violence  with  the 
strength  of  the  detonator.  A'itroglyceriue  is  a  chemical  compound  C3H|i(NO.;)3 
made  by  mixing  glycerine  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  Just  as  in  the 
case  of  gun  cotton,  three  bydroxyl  groups  are  replaced  by  NO,  groups.  The 
nitroglycerine  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  mixed  acids,  and  is  removed  and  puri- 
fied. Six  cubic  inches  on  exi)losiou  gives  a  cubic  yard  of  gas,  aud  it  can  pro- 
duce 13  times  the  pressure  which  gunpowder  can  develop.  Dynamite  is  a  mix- 
ture of  nitroglycerine  with  infusorial  silica  or  other  inert  porous  material.  M'heu 
partly  cai'bonized  wood  is  used  as  the  absorbent  the  substance  is  called  carbo- 
dynauiite.  By  mixing  gun  cotton  and  nitroglycerine,  a  union  takes  place  and  a 
jelly-like  substance  called  explosive  gelatine  is  produced,  which  has  been  used 
extensively.     In  this  the  violent  properties  of  both  constituents  are  modified. 

The  smoke  of  ordinary  jjowder  is  due  largely'  to  tLio  presence  of  potassium 
nitrate.  It  was  early  attempted  to  dispose  of  the  smoke  by  substituting  am- 
monium nitrate  for  the  potassium  salt.  These  powders  were  found  unreliable 
and  apt  to  vary  in  action,  however  tightly  sealed  in  the  cartridges.  Many  at- 
tempts were  made  to  use  gun  cotton,  pure  or  mixed  with  plain  cotton,  as  a  smoke- 
less jiowder  for  guns  without  success.  Granulated  wood,  treated  with  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  followed  in  making  gun  cotton,  and 
after  i)urificatiou  mixed  with  some  nitrates,  attained  considerable  popularity, 
under  the  name  of  Schultze  powder,  as  a  sporting  i)owder.  Another  powder  was 
made  from  gun  cotton  mixed  with  barium  and  potassium  nitrates,  and  gelatinized 
by  a  mixture  of  benzole,  alcohol,  aud  ether  (E.G.  powder).  An  E.G.  powder  No. 
'2  used  lower  nitrated  cellulose  (soluble  gun  cotton)  and  camphor.  These  powders 
left  a  somewhat  troublesome  residue,  ami:  were  not  absolutely  smokeless.  By 
dissolving  gun  cotton  and  bj'  proper  additions,  bringing  about  a  gelatinous  con- 
dition, a  glue-like  consistency  is  obtained,  which  insures  slow  combustion. 
Some  of  the  most  successful  smokeless  powders  are  made  on  these  lines.  Some 
very  successful  ones  have  been  based  on  explosive  gelatine.  The  present  smoke- 
less powders  fall  under  two  general  heads:  (a)  Gelatinized  gun  cotton  powders; 
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{b)  gelatinized  nitroglycerine  powders.  The  explosive  properties  are  modified  by 
addition  of  oil,  vaseline  or  a  similar  compound,  and  also  bj-  the  shape  given  to 
the  finished  compound.  Sometimes  it  is  formed  into  long  cylinders  like  thread 
or  cord.  Thus  the  British  service  powder,  "cordite,"  named  from  the  shape 
given  the  finished  product,  is  a  compound  of  58  parts  nitroglycerine,  37  parts 
gun  cotton,  and  5  parts  vaseline.  Thin  cords  give  quicker  explosion.  It  is 
brought  into  a  gelatinous  condition  by  solution  in  acetone.  Picric  acid, 
C  H.(N02)30H,  representing  phenol  in  which  three  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced 
by  three  NOo  groups,  has  received  much  attention  as  a  base  for  explosives.  The 
famous  French  Melinite  had  this  as  its  basis.  Picric  acid  can  be  exploded  by 
heat  or  other  means,  and  can  be  used  in  combination  with  bases  also. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that  a  mechanical  mixture,  gunpowder, 
was  the  first  ex])losive  in  point  of  time,  and  maj'  be  made  the  starting  point  of  a 
division  of  the  family.  Nest  we  come  to  explosive  nitrated  chemical  compounds 
— gun  cotton,  nitrogl.vcerine,  picric  acid,  and  others.  Ammonium  nitrate  jiowders 
come  under  the  first  division.  Then  gelatinized  gun  cotton  and  gelatinized 
nitroglycerine  and  gelatinized  mixtures  of  gun  cotton  and  nitroglycerine,  made 
by  solution,  and  sometimes  with  their  properties  modified  by  the  addition  of 
camiihor,  glycerine,  or  other  substances,  come  in  as  the  representatives  of  many 
modern  smokeless  powders.  The  picric-acid  compounds  form  another  class. 
Finally  what  may  be  termed  the  miscellaneous  class  of  modern  explosives  must 
be  considered.  These  form  a  verj'  numerous  family,  of  w^hich  onl.v  a  few  can  be 
cited  as  examples.  Rack-a-rock  is  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and  petroleum 
oil  or  nitrobenzole,  which  is  made  on  the  spot  immediately  before  use.  Hellhoffite 
is  a  mixture  of  nitrated  tar  oils  with  the  strongest  nitric  acid.  Oxonite  contains 
picric  acid  and  nitric  acid,  which  are  mixed  before  use  as  with  rack-a-rock. 
Sprengel  exjilosives  are  mixtures  of  nitrated  hydrocarbons  and  ammonium  or 
potassium  nitrate.  A  typical  example  is  roburite,  a  mixture  of  ammonium 
nitrate  with  chlorinated  meta-di-nitrobenzole.  Others  are  bellite  and  securite, 
both  mixtures  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  nitrobenzole. 

FAIEBAIRN,  Robert  Bkinckekhoff,  clerg.vman,  educator,  and  author,  was 
born  in  New  York  City,  May  27,  1818.  His  last  publications  are  T/ie  Oblation 
and  the  Tnv»i-attoi>  (1894)  and  Tlie  Unitij  of  the  Faith  (1895). 

FAITHFULL,  Emily,  reformer  and  author,  was  born  in  Headley,  Surre.v,  Eng- 
land, in  1835;  died  in  Manchester,  England,  May  31,  1895. 

FALL  RIVER,  city,  Bristol  county,  Mass.;  population  (1890)  74,398;  (1895) 
State  census,  89,203.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations  W'ere:  Real  estate,  $41,- 
935,800;  personal,  $27,350,696— total,  $69,286,496;  tax  rate,  $17  per  $1,000. 
The  municipal  bonded  debt  Jan.  1,  1897,  was  $2,260,500,  permanent  loan,  $73,905; 
less  special  loans,  $520,000,  total  debt,  $1,814,405,  sinking  fund,  $440,227,  net 
debt,  $1,374,178,  water  debt  additional,  $1,900,000,  water  sinking  fund,  $456,586, 
and  total  net  debt,  $2,817,592.  There  were  7  national  banks  with  combined  caj^ital 
$2,150,000,  deposits  $3,242,637,  and  resources  $8,022,354,  and  during  the  year 
the  exchanges  at  the  United  States  clearing  house  aggregated  $44,827,640,  an 
increase  of  $2,049,329  in  a  year.  The  city  has  a  manufacturing  capital  of  over 
$25,000,000;  81  mills  with  2,833,691  ■si)indles  and  67,352  looms;  a  trolley  line 
operating  about  30  miles  of  track;  and  4  daily  and  6  weekly  newspapers. 

FARGO,  city,  capital  of  Cass  county,  N.  D.,  population  (1890)  5,664;  (1896) 
estimated  12,000.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations  were:  Real  estate,  $1,927,887; 
personal,  $615,688— total,  $2,543,575;  total  tax  rate,  $58  per  $1,000;  and  Jan. 
20,  1897,  the   bonded  debt  was  $194,000,  floating  debt  $20,000,   sinking  funds 
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$38,000,  and  net  debt  $176,000.  There  is  also  an  outstaudini?  water  debt  of 
$40,000,  pa.vable  from  -water  rents.  There  ai'e  3  national  banks  with  combined 
cai.ital  of  $275,000,  deposits  $1,100,212,  and  resources  $1,835,034;  and  2  daily, 
2  weekly,  and  3  monthly  periodicals. 

FARLEY,  James  M.,  clerirymau,  was  born  in  Newtown  Hamilton,  Ireland,  about 
1845.  He  was  graduated  at  St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  in  1800;  com- 
pleted his  studies  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  and  was  ordained  in  Rome, 
Italy,  in  1870;  was  secrtjtary  to  Ai'chbishoi)  'JlcCloskey,  of  New  York,  in  1872-84; 
and  became  papal  private  chamberlain  in  1883,  vicar-general  of  the  archdiocese  of 
New  York  in  1891,  domestic  prelate  in  1892,  and  prothonotar.v  apostolic  and 
auxiliar.v  bishop  of  New  York  in  1895. 

FARJIER,  Lydl\  Hott,  author,  was  born  in  Cleveland,  O.  Her  publication, 
Tlie  Ihium  >if  the  Holy  Citij  (1895),  was  dedicated  by  permission  to  William  E. 
Gladstone,  and  the  manuscript  formed  the  basis  of  several  popular  readings  iu 
1894. 

FARRAR,  Frederick  William,  d.d.,ll.d.,  clerg.vman  and  author,  was  born  in 
Bombay,  India,  Aug.  7,  1831.  In  1895  he  was  appointed  dean  of  Canterbury 
and  chaiilain  to  the  Speaker  of  the  British  House  of  Commons.  His  last  i)ublica- 
tions  include  'Hie  Second  Book-  nf  Knuj):  and  The  Life  of  Chrid  as  Iiepre:'i'iited  in 
An  (1894);  TJie  Book  of  Daniel  (1895);  Galhering  Clouds  (1896);  Tlw  Bible:  lis 
Men  ninq  and  Supremacy,  Led  urea  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  Sin  and  Its  Conquerors 
(1897),' etc. 

FACRE,  Francois  Felix,  President  of  the  Republic  of  France,  was  born  in 
Paris,  Jan.  30,  1841.  He  entered  iiolitical  life  as  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  from  Havi'e  in  1881 ;  became  under-secretar.y  of  state  for  eoiumerce  and 
the  colonies  in  1881,  1883,  and  1888,  and  minister  of  marine  in  1894 ;  and  was 
elected  jiresident  of  the  republic  Jan.  17,  1895,  by  430  votes  against  361  for 
Henri  Brisson,  to  succeed  Jean  Paul  Pierre  Casimir-Perier  (9.  y. ),  i-esigned.  In 
December,  following,  hafed  b.v  underhand  attacks  on  his  social  standing,  he 
caused  it  to  be  made  jjublic  that  his  father-in-law  had  been  found  guilty  of 
malversation  in  1841,  that  the  wife  and  daughter  were  completel.v  ruined  b.v  the 
act,  and  that  he  had  married  the  daughter  with  a  full  knowledge  of  he^  father's 
history.  He  had  apprised  the  foreign  ambassadors  of  these  facts  at  the  time  of 
his  election  to  the  presidency  and  no  foreign  power  had  protested.  His  act  of 
thus  repl.ving  to  the  attacks  was  widel.v  approved.  In  1897  he  consented  to 
arbitrate  the  frontier  dispute  between  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia. 

FAWCETT,  Edgar,  author,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  ^Vlay  26,  1847.  His 
late  publications  include  Her  Fair  Fame  and  Outrageous  Fortune  (1894) ;  TIte 
OhoM  »f  (I'll/  'llnjrle  (1890) ;  liomante  of  Old  Sew  York  (1897),  etc. 

F.4.AVCETT,  MiLLicE.NT  Garrett,  author  and  reformer,  was  born  in  Aldeburgh, 
Suffolk,  England,  June  11,  1847.  Her  last  jjublicatiou'  is  Life  of  Her  Majesty 
Quei'n   Victonu  (Loudon  and  Boston,  1895). 

FEEBLE-IIINDED,  The,  a  defective  class  of  children  for  whom  educational 
advantages  are  provided  by  special  State  institutions.  The  last  rej^ort  of  the 
I'liited  States  Commissioner  of  Education  shows  that  in  the  scliool  .vear  1895-96 
there  wei-e  in  the  United  States  18  such  institutions  with  37  male  and  108  female 
teachers;  416  assistants  for  caring  for  the  inmates;  3,974  male  and  3,678  female 
inmates;  590  inmates  in  kindergartens,  and  1,007  in  music;  grounds  and  build- 
ings valued  at  $4,258,430;  receipts  of  the  year,  $1,289,207,  and  expenditures 
$1,380,513.      Several  State  institutions  are  for  the  feeble-minded,  irrespective   of 
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age  or  sex ;  some  are  for  women  or  for  cbildreu  only ;  and  one,  "Washington,  is 
for  defective  youth  generally. 

FENN,  George  Manville,  author,  was  born  in  London,  England,  in  1880. 
His  last  publications  include  First  in  the  Field,  The  Vast  Abyss,  and  A  Life's 
Eclipse  (1894),  and  Lhainond  Dyke,  Cormorant  Crag,  and  The  Young  Castellan  (1895); 
Cursed  by  a  Fortune  and  Vince,  the  Rebel  (1897,)  etc. 

FERDINAND  MAXIMILIAN,  Duke  op  Saxony,  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  was 
born  in  Vienna,  Austria,  Feb.  26,  1861.  In  his  eagerness  to  secure  the  friend- 
ship of  Russia,  and  the  recognition  of  the  Great  Powers  as  the  ruler  of  Bulgaria, 
he  brought  about  the  conversion  of  his  son.  Prince  Boris  (born  Jan.  30,  1894), 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  faith  on  Feb.  14,  1896.  The 
same  month  Turkey  recognized  his  election  as  ruler  and  urged  the  other 
interested  Powers  to  do  so,  and  in  April  following,  the  acts  of  reconciliation  and 
recognition  w'ere  completed  by  his  being  received  and  dined  by  the  czar  and 
received  by  the  diplomatic  corps  at  St.  Petersburg.  For  events  leading  to  his 
recognition,  see  Bulgaria. 

FIELD,  Eugene,  author,  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo,,  Sept.  2,  18.50;  died  in 
Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  4,  1895.  Soon  after  his  death  a  collected  edition  of  his  writ- 
ings was  begun,  and  it  was  proposed  to  ask  the  children  of  the  United  States  to 
contribute  a  cent  each  toward  a  monument  fund  for  the  creator  of  Wynken, 
Blynken,  and  Nod. 

FIELD,  Henry  Martyn,  clergyman,  editor  of  The  Evangelist,  and  author,  was 
born  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  April  3,  1822.  His  last  publication  of  travels  is  Our 
Western  Archipelago  (1895). 

FIJI,  a  British  colony  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  comprising  over  200  islands, 
of  which  about  80  are  inhabited;  gross  area,  8,045  square  miles;  population 
(1891)  census,  121,180;  (Jan.  1,  1895)  estimated  121,867;  capital,  Suva,  on  Viti 
Levu  island.  In  1894  the  revenue  was  equivalent  to  $389,162  and  expenditure 
$350,911,  and  the  estimated  revenue  for  1895  was  $366,113  and  expenditure 
$358,770.  The  public  debt  comi)rised  a  loan  of  §615,276  and  advances  from  the 
imperial  government  of  $489,290 — total,  $1,104,566.  During  1894  the  imports, 
chiefly  hardware,  breadstutfs,  coal,  timber,  and  machinery,  aggregated  in  value 
$1,389,867,  and  the  exports,  chiefly  sugar,  copra,  bananas,  desiccated  cocoanuts, 
peanuts,  and  cotton,  $2,826,828 — total  trade,  $4,216,695.  The  industries  com- 
prise (1)  agriculture,  under  which  reports  for  1894  showed  area  in  bananas 
1,401  acres,  cocoanuts  18,603,  sugar  cane  19,382,  tea  410,  yams  306,  maize  299, 
sisal  hemp  160,  and  peanuts  153,  and  animals,  1,538  horses  and  mules,  9,386 
cattle,  4,130  sheep  and  2,680  Angora  goats;  and  (2)  manufacturing,  under  which 
there  were  9  sugar  mills,  2  tea  factories,  2  desiccated  cocoanut  factories,  a 
tobacco  factory,  and  14  boat-building  yards.  The  jirincipal  religious  and  educa- 
tional work  is  done  by  the  Wesleyan  Mission,  which  in  1894  had  10  European 
missionaries,  65  native  ministers,  58  catechists,  1,110  teachers,  2,018  local 
preachers,  4,636  class  leaders,  941  churches,  379  other  preaching  places,  and  an 
attendance  at  worship  of  98,297.  The  mission  had  1,942  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  native  Fijians,  which  were  attended  by  36,158  children.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Mission  had  26  European  piriests,  187  native  teachers,  83  churches  and 
chapels,  4  training  schools,  a  church  attendance  of  9,700,  143  day  schools  for 
natives  with  2,010  pupils,  and  3  schools  for  Europeans  with  112  pupils.  The 
government  maintains  2  public  schools  and  an  industrial  and  technical  school,  in 
which  special  attention  is  paid  to  boat-building,  house-building,  and  cattle-rais- 
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injj;.  Communication  is  facilitated  by  10  registered  sailing  vessels,  196  local 
sea-goinj;  vessels,  and  an  inter-island  steam  vessel,  and  by  ocean  steamers  con- 
necting monthly  with  New  Zealand,  monthly  with  Samoa,  semi-monthly  with 
New  South  Wales,  and  monthly  with  Sydney  and  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

FINANCES,  National.  The  receipts  of  the  United  States  government  during 
the  calendar  year  1807  aggregated  $307,838,377. 15  and  the  expenditures  $378,- 
5(i(j,J:S-2.8S:  surplus,  $19, 201, 804. 27.  During  the  calendar  year  180(i  the  receipts 
were  $31-), 328, 310. 08  and  the  expenditures  $30-1, 785, 083. 2G  ;  excess  of  exi)endi- 
tures,  $49,-45G,773.18.  In  1897  the  receipts  were  from  the  following  sources: 
Customs,  $171,74:4,494.50;  internal  revenue,  $154,871,758.34;  miscellaneous, 
$71,242,124.25,  and  the  expenditures  were  for  the  following  purposes:  Civil  and 
miscellaneous  appropriations,  $02,411,350.80;  war,  $5(),443,092.17 ;  navy,  $34,- 
250,426.04;  Indians,  $11,767,787.40;  pensions,  $145,500,378.38;  and  interest, 
$38,103,447.10.  For  other  details,  see  Commerce  of  the  United  States:  Cur- 
rency :  Debt,   N.ation.al  :  Internal  KEVENnE. 

FINDLAY,  city,  capital  of  Hancock  count.v,  O. ;  population  (1890)  18,553; 
(1805)  estimated  21,500.  In  189G  it  had  a  total  assessed  valuation  of  $6,355,140, 
and  total  tax  rate  $30  per  $1,000;  and  on  Nov.  15,  1896,  a  total  debt  (including 
water  debt  $338,500)  of  $754,080,  cash  on  hand  $34,512,  and  net  debt  $719,468. 
In  1897  the  city  had  3  national  banks,  with  combined  capital  of  $365,000,  depos- 
its, $913,707,  and  resources,  $1,432,892;  a  trolley  and  horse  railway  operating  13 
miles  of  track;  and  3  daily  and  5  weekly  newspapers. 

FINDLAY  COLLEGE,  Findlay,  O.,  founded  in  1882;  Church  of  God;  co- 
educational; ha<l  at  the  close  of  1897,  10  professors  and  instructors;  216  stu- 
dents; 1,500  volumes  in  the  librar.v;  $65,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings; 
$30,000  in  productive  funds;  $2,000  in  gifts;  $7,100  in  income;  president,  Eev. 
C.  Manchester,  a.m. 

FINLEY,  Martha  (pen  name  Martha  Farquharson),  author,  was  born  in  Chilli- 
cothe,  O.,  April  26,  1828.  Her  last  publications  include  Elsie  at  the  World's 
Fair  and  Mildred't;  New  Daughter  (1894) ;  £Uie's  Journey  on  Inland  Waters  (1895) ; 
Elsie  at  Home  (1897),  etc. 

FISKE,  Bradley  A.,  naval  officer,  was  born  in  Lyons,  N.  Y. ,  Juno  13,  1854. 
He  was  appointed  a  cadet  midshipman  in  the  United  States  navy  Sept.  24,  1870; 
became  a  lieutenant  Jan.  2(j;  1887 ;  invented  a  boat-detacliing  and  attaching  ap- 
paratus for  warships  in  1877,  the  tirst  electric  ammunition  used  in  the  navy  in 
1888,  electric  gun-training  apparatus  and  electric  steering-gear  the  same  .vear, 
range  and  position  finders  in  1889,  improvements  of  the  range  finder  and  electric 
steering-gear  in  1895,  and  an  electrical  apparatus  for  transmitting  the  orders  of  a 
ship's  commander  from  the  deck  bridge  to  the  engine  room  in  1896;  and  has  been 
attached  to  the  naval  Bureau  of  Ordiiuiice  since  April  20,  1895.  His  Electrk-ilij 
and  Klei-trical  Entjineering  has  passed  through  several  editions. 

FISKE,  John,  litt.d.,  ll.d.,  historian,  was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  March 
30,  1842.  His  last  publications  include  Edward  L.  Youmans,  Interpreter  of  Science 
for  the  I'eople  (1894);  A  Ilistorij  of  the  United  Stales/or  Schooh  (\mh) ;  TIte  American 
Iievolidion(i  vols.,  1806);  Tlie  Critical  Period  of  American  History  and  Old  Virginia 
and  Her  Xeighhors  (1897),  etc. 

FISK  UNIVERSITY,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  founded  in  18G7;  Congregational;  co- 
educational; irrespective  of  color;  had  in  1897,  29  professors  and  instructors; 
465  students;  6,388  volumes  in  the  library;  preparatory  school,  common  English. 
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department,  college  of  liberal  arts,  theological  school,  industrial  school,  and 
school  of  music;  grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  $350,000 ;  productive  funds, 
$50,000;  gifts,  §36,365;  income,  $37,000;  president,  Erastus  Milo  Cravath,  d.d. 

FITCHBURG,  city,  capital  of  "Worcester  county,  Mass.  ;  population  (1890) 
22,037;  (1895)  State  census,  26,394.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations  were:  Real 
estate,  $16,113,64:7;  personal,  $4,660,212— total,  $20,773,859;  tax  rate,  $19.20  per 
$1,000;  and  total  debt  (including  water  debt  $736,000)  $1,798,500,  sinking 
funds,  chiefly  in  city  bonds,  $292,225;  net  debt,  $1,506,275.  There  are  4  national 
banks,  with  a  combined  capital  of  $950,000,  deposits  $2,379,034,  and  resources 
$4,660,783;  a  trollej'  line  operating  over  13  miles  of  track;  and  a  weekly,  a 
monthly,  and  2  daily  periodicals. 

FLOQUET,  Charles  Thom.^s,  ex-premier  of  France,  was  born  in  Saint-Jean-de- 
Luz,  Oct.  5,  1828;  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  IS,  1896.  He  had  not  been  active  in 
politics  since  1893. 

FLORENCE,  city,  capital  of  Tuscany,  Italy;  population  (Dec.  31,  1893)  200,- 
300.  During  the  9  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1895,  the  exports  declared  here  for 
the  United  States  aggregated  in  value  $1,186,146.72,  principally  straw  goods 
($813,847),  hemp  ($143,316),  marble  statuary  ($61,577),  paintings  ($38,869), 
alabaster  statuary  ($25,923),  and  unclassified  works  of  art  ($15,929). 

FLORIDA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  admitted  to  the  Union 
March  3,  1845;  seceded  Jan.  10,  1861;  readmitted  July  4,  1868;  counties,  45; 
capital,  Tallahassee. 

State  Oficcrti,  1897-1901 — Governor  (elected  for  4  years,  salary  $3,500  jier 
annum),  William  D.  Bloxham;  secretary  of  state,  John  L.  Crawford;  treasurer, 
James  B.  "Whitfield ;  comptroller,  "^'.  H.  Reynolds ;  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  W.  N.  Sheats  ;  commissioner  of  agriculture,  L.  B.  "U'ombwell ; 
attorney-general,  W.  B.  Lamar;  adjutant-general,  Patrick  Houstowu ;  .chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  R.  Fenwick  Taylor;  associate  justices,  Milton  H. 
Mabry  and  F.  B.  Carter;  clerk  of  court,  B.  B.  "Wilson — all  Democrats. 

Legislature,  1897. — All  Democrats,  excepting  1  Populist  in  senate  and  2  in 
house,  and  3  Republicans  in  house. 

Eletitoiiri. — In  1896  there  were  40,732  votes  cast  for  governor,  of  which  the 
Democratic  candidate  (Bloxham)  received  27,172;  both  of  the  regular  Democratic 
candidates  for  Congress  were  elected ;  and  for  President  the  Democratic-Popu- 
list candidate  received  32,736  votes,  the  Republican  11,288,  the  National  Demo- 
cratic 1,778,  and  the  Prohibition  654. 

Farm  I'rodiict.f.- — Reported  Dec.  31,  1895:  Corn,  6,186,645  bush.,  from  552,379 
acres,  value  $2,907,723;  oats,  406,327  bush.,  from  39,836  acres,  value  $264,113; 
potatoes,  89,925  bush.,  from  1,635  acres,  value  $89,925 ;  and  ha.v,  10,280  tons, 
from  6,719  acres,  value  $136,004.  In  1894  the  cotton  crop  was  45,637  bales  and 
that  of  1895  was  estimated  at  60,000. 

Farm  Animals. — Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  Horses,  35,865,  value  $1,531,331; 
mules,  8,273,  value  $492,084;  cows,  116,619,  value  $1,921,881;  cattle,  353,833, 
value  $2,408,150;  sheep,  97,706,  value  $154,610;  and  swine,  415,017,  value 
$837,504. 

Finances. — The  total  assessed  valuations  in  1896,  about  35  per  cent,  of  actual 
value,  aggregated  $95,389,966,  comprising  real  estate  and  railroad  and  telegraph 
property,  $79,323,644,  and  personal  property,  $16,066,322.  The  total  valuation  in 
1894  was  $104,144,605.  The  total  bonded  debt,  Jan.  1,  1895,  was  $1,232,500,  of 
■which  various  State  funds  held  $724,800  and  individuals  $507,700. 
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BanL-g. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  15u:itioual  banks  in  operation  ami  10  iu 
liquidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $1,485,000,  wliic.h  lield 
$i"22,")00  iu  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstandiuf^  (m  loans  and  dis- 
counts S3, 242, 70.5,  reprttscnted  by  demand  papcu-  with  individual  or  firm  names, 
$153,320;  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securities,  $133,- 
411;  time  paper  with  two  or  more  individual  or  firm  names,  $1,245,997;  time 
paper  with  single  individual  or  firm  name,  $809,770;  and  the  same  secured  by 
stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securities,  $900,207.  The  banks  held  an  aggre- 
gate of  $269,478.30  iu  coin  and  coin  certilicatcs,  of  which  $90,293.05  was  in  gold 
coin.  The  circulation  account  was:  Total  issue,  $1,475,580  ;  redeemed,  $1, 13(5, 727  ; 
outstanding,  $334,853.  There  were  deposits,  $3,901,839;  reserve  reipiired,  $585,- 
275;  reserve  held,  $1,209,487;  ratio  of  reserve,  31  per  cent.  During  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1S97,  the  exchanges  at  the  United  States  clearing  house  at  Jack- 
sonville aggregated  $8,188,515,  a  decrease  of  2,735,527.  The  State  banks,  June 
30,  1897,  numbered  24,  audhad  capital  $800,150;  deposits,  $1,730,510;  resources, 
$2,8()5,4()0;  and  surplus  antl  undivided  profits,  $172,902.  Private  banks  num- 
bered 3,  and  had  $21,800  capital,  $55,800  deposits,  $82,830  in  resources,  and 
$21,(i03  surplus  and  profits.  The  last  rei)ort  on  building  and  loan  associations 
(1893)  showed  23  such  organizations,  of  which  all  but  2  were  local,  14  serial,  G 
perniaiHint,  and  3  terminating.  A  total  of  53,318  shares  had  been  issued,  of 
which  5,325  had  niaturcnl,  20,813  were  free,  and  11,421  had  been  borrowed  on, 
and  there  were  3,8G8  holders  of  the  shares  in  force.  Tlie  total  assets  and  liabili- 
ties were  $1,705,GG5  and  the  dues  and  profits  $1,567,404.  During  the  life  of  22 
of  the  associations  29  mortgages  were  foreclosed,  involving  $63,362,  on  which  the 
loss  was  $1,000. 

liiaiiraiice. — In  March,  1895,  there  were  reported  33  fire,  13  life,  and  11  miscel- 
laneous insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the  State,  which  during  1894 
re(;eived  in  premiums  $1,239,058.43,  paid  losses  aggregating  $249,795.34,  and 
had  a  net  balance  of  $989,263.09.  With  the  exception  of  one  fire  company  in 
Tampa,  all  these  coucerus  were  branches  of  corporations  belonging  to  other 
States. 

Internal  liecenue. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  collections 
of  internal  revenue  aggregated  $462,397.29,  from  the  following  sources;  Distilled 
si)irits,  $8,711.92;  tobacco,  $445,176.88;  fermented  liquors,  $3,198.59;  oleomar- 
garine, $5,012;  and  penalties,  $292.92.  During  that  .vcar  there  were  571  single- 
ac(^ount  cigar  factories  in  operation,  which  used  2,878,208  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and 
had  au  output  of  146,862,496  cigars  and  2,369,940  cigarettes,  and  13  other 
to\)acco  factories,  whicli  had  an  output  of  30,560  lbs.  of  smoking  tobacco. 

Railroadii. — The  single-track  mileage,  Jan.  1,  1895,  was  2,926.21.  The  com- 
panies reported  the  cost  of  roads  and  equipments,  over  $66,000,000;  ca])ital 
stock,  $41,500,000;  funded  debt,  nearly  $32,500,000;  aggregate  investment, 
nearly  $80,000,000;  gross  earnings,  about  $4,000,000;  and  net  earnings,  about 
$1,000,000. 

Ciinnnen-i'. — During  the  calendar  year  1897,  the  imports  of  foreign  merchandise 
at  the  ports  of  Apalachicola,  Fernandina,  Key  West,  Pensacola,  St.  Augustine, 
St.  Johns,  St.  Marks,  and  Tampa  aggregated  in  value  $1,920,519,  and  the  exports 
of  domestic  merchandise  $12,339,643. 

S/irriiil  Jiitliislriiv.^Offii-y.i\  reports  in  1895  estimated  the  total  shipments  of 
)ili(ispliate  during  the  jirevioiis  .vear  at  500,000  tons.  The  orange  industry  had 
3,01)0,000  bearing  trees  and  a  like  number  of  non-bearing  ones,  and  in  last  year 
covered   ha<l  a  yield  of  5,000,000   boxes,   valued   at  $5,000,000;    lemon,  45,000 
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bearing  trees,  and  100,000  non-bearing,  yield  57,000  boxes,  value  $75,000;  pear, 
200,000  trees,  yield  46,000  boxes,  value  $60,000 ;  i.eaeh,  300,000  trees,  yield  1'20,- 
000  bush.,  value  $90,000;  cocoanut,  27,000  trees,  yield  300,000  nuts,  value 
$5,000;  strawberry,  1,000  acres,  yield  900,000  quarts,  value  $100,000;  guava, 
yield  31,000  crates,  value  $25,000;  grape  fruit,  63,000  trees,  yield  26,000  crates, 
value  $85,000;  and  grape,  yield  4,000,000  lbs.,  value  $300,000.  Through  the 
gratuitous  distribution  by  railroad  companies  of  seed,  about  8,000  acres  were 
under  cultivation  for  watermelons,  and  the  crop  of  1895  was  expected  to  reach 
3,000,000  melons,  valued  in  the  market  at  $300,000.  The  total  field  crops  were 
valued  at  87,418,424;  vegetable  and  garden  jiroducts,  $1,070,405;  fruit  crops, 
$5,306,125;  live  stock,  $8,809,851;  poultry,  $632,851 ;  dairy  products,  $1,011,- 
355;  and  miscellaneous  products,  $402,018 — in  all,  $24,651,028.  The  manufac- 
turing industries  had  an  output  value  estimated  at  $10,382,197.  Forest  jiroduc- 
tions  included  lumber,  300,000,000  ft,  value  $4,000,000;  hewn  timber,  420,- 
000  cul>i('  ft.,  value  $65,000;  sawed  timber,  130,000,000  superficial  ft.,  value 
$1,225,000;  cyi)ress  lumber,  7,000,000  superficial  ft.,  value,  $215,000;  re.sin  and 
spirits,  15,000  bbls.,  value  $75,000;  and  railroad  crossties,  500,000,  value 
$150,000. 

Canal  Pro/cclx.—'Up  to  March,  1896,  nearly  $1,000,000,  of  a  total  estimated  cost 
of  $1,300,000,  liad  been  expended  on  the  construction  of  a  navigable  inland  water- 
way for  light-draught  steamers  and  yachts,  from  Mayport,  on  the  St.  John's 
River,  to  Key  West.  A  memorial  was  presented  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
Dec.  20,  1894,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  transportation  routes  to  the  sea- 
board, urging  the  construction  of  a  large  ship-canal  to  connect  the  Mississippi 
Eiver  at  one  of  two  suggested  points  near  New  Orleans,  one  above,  the  other 
below,  the  city,  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  near  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  River  in 
Cumberland  Sound,  passing  through  the  broadest  part  of  Florida.  Of  the  total 
cost,  $7,000,000  would  be  required  for  work  within  this  State. 

PahlicationH. — Reported  May,  1895:  Daily,  15;  tri-weekly,  1;  semi-weekly,  2; 
■weekl.v,  114 ;  bi-weekly,  1 ;  semi-monthly,  1 ;  and  monthly,  12.  In  1897  the 
total  of  all  kinds  was  157. 

Posl-Ofires. — Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  First-class,  1;  second-class,  7;  third- 
class,  20  (presidential,  28);  fourth-class,  988;  money-order  offices,  246;  money- 
order  stations,  2;  and  limited  money-order  offices,  20. 

Ghurcheg. — -The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  is  the  strongest  denomination  in 
the  State,  and  is  followed  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  South ;  Regular  Baptist, 
Colored;  Regular  Baptist,  South;  Roman  Catholic;  Methodist  Episcopal;  Prot- 
estant Episcopal;  Presbyterian;  Discinles;  and  Congregational.  At  the  Eighth 
International  Sunday  School  Convention  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-26,  1896, 
there  were  reported  for  Florida  2,400  evangelical  Sunday  Schools,  12,119  officers 
and  teachers,  and  94,870  scholars — total  members,  106,989. 

Schoola. — Oificial  reports  for  the  school  year  1895-96  showed  an  estimated 
school  poi>ulation  of  159,800,  of  whom  100,373  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools, 
and  66,135  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  State  had  public  school  prop- 
ert}'  valued  at  $()28,340,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  year  was  $598,927.  There 
were  2,508  teachers  of  all  grades.  Of  the  total  enrollment  63,586  were  white 
pupils  and  36,787  colored;  of  the  dail.v  attendance  41,992  were  white  and  24,143 
colored;  and  of  the  teachers  1,929  were  white  and  579  colored.  There  were  6 
universities  and  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  with  a  total  of  75  professors  and  instruc- 
tors and  760  students  in  all  departments;  grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  $354,- 
•885;    scientific  apparatus  and  libraries,  $27,804;  productive  funds,  $324,800;  and 
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income  from  all  sources,  $77,928.  There  were  also  24  public  high  schools,  10 
endowed  private  schools  for  secondary  instruction;  2  public  State  and  4  private 
normal  schools ;  a  business  and  commercial  college ;  and  a  State  Institution  for 
the  Blind  and  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  St.  Augustine. 

Libraries.  —  In  189()  there  were  reported  13  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
■each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  43,50U  bound  volumes  and  4, 020  jiamiihlets. 

PopuLalion.—ln  1890,  391,422,  of  whom  201,947  were  males;  189,475  females; 
3G8,490  natives;  22,932  foreign-born;  224,949  whites;  Und  200,771  colored  of  all 
races.  On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary  estimated  the 
population  at  490,000. 

FLOWElt,  IvoswELL  Pettibose,  banker,  was  born  in  Theresa,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  7, 
1835.  On  Jan.  1,  1895,  he  was  succeeded  as  governor  of  New  York  State  by 
Levi  P.  Morton  {q.v.),  and  resumed  the  management  of  his  financial  concerns. 

FLUSHING,  town,  borough  of  Queens,  N.  Y. ;  population  (1890)  19,803; 
(1892)  State  census,  20,810.  In  189G  it  had  an  equalized  tax  valuation  of 
$7,209,3().5 ;  tax  rate,  $10  per  $1,000;  and  outstanding  refunding  and  drainage 
bonds,  $11,500.  The  village  of  the  same  name  had  a  tax  valuation  (l.S'.)3)of 
$2,784,185,  and  (1895)  total  debt,  $354,000;  an  electric  railway  extending  to  Col- 
lege Point  and  operating  about  4  miles  of  track;  and  a  daily  and  3  weekly  news- 
papers. 

FOLTZ,  Claua  (Shorthidge),  law.ver,  was  born  in  Henry  county,  Ind.,  July 
10,  1849.  In  January,  1890,  she  oi)ened  an  office  in  New  York  City,  and  on  Feb. 
20,  following,  General  Trac.y  presented  papers  showing  her  standing  before  the 
courts  of  California  and  the  United  States,  and  moved  her  admission  to  the  bar 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
court  admitted  her  to  practice. 

FOND  DU  LAC,  city,  capital  of  Fond  du  Lac  county.  Wis;  population  (1890) 
12,024;  (1895)  State  census,  13,051.  In  1890  it  had  an  assessed  valuation  of 
$3,570,997;  and  in  1897  a  bonded  debt  of  $114,000;  2  national  banks  with  com- 
bined capital  $225,000,  deposits  $970,359,  and  resources  $1,379,357;  and  2  daily 
and  3  weekly  newspajiers. 

FOOTE,  Mauv  (Hallock),  author  and  artist,  was  born  in  Jlilton,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
19,  1847.  Her  last  publications  include  In  Exile  and  C(jeur  d'4lene  (1894)  and 
TIh-  Cirp  of  Tn-mbling  and  JDllwr  Stories  (1895). 

FOUAKER,  Joseph  Bensox,  lawyer,  and  orator,  was  born  near  Rainsboro,  O. , 
July  5,  1840.  On  Jan.  14,  1890,  he  was  elected  United  States  senator  from  Ohio 
as  a  Rci)ublican  to  succeed  Calvin  S.  Brice  (7.  i". ),  for  the  term  beginning 
March  4.  1897.  On  the  organization  of  Congress  in  December,  1897,  he  was  ap- 
liointed  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations,  Pacific  Railroads, 
Transportation  Routes  to  the  Seaboard  and  the  University  of  the  United  States, 
and  chairman  of  the  Committee  to  Examine  the  Several  Branches  of  the  Civil 
Service.  On  March  28,  1898,  he  introduced  in  the  Senate  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  "Be  it  resolved  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America:  1. 
That  the  people  of  the  Island  of  Culia  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  l)e,  free  and 
independent.  2.  That  the  Government  of  the  United  States  hereby  recognizes 
the  Republic  of  Cuba  as  the  true  and  lawful  Government  of  that  island,  o.  That 
the  war  Spain  is  waging  against  Cuba  is  so  destructive  of  the  commercial  and 
property  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  so  cruel,  barbarous,  and  iuliuman  in 
its  character  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  demand,  and  the 
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Governmeut  of  the  United  States  does  hereby  demand,  that  she  at  once  withdraw 
her  land  and  naval  forces  from  Cuba.  4.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  empowered,  and  directed  to  use,  if  necessary,  the 
entire  laud  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  carry  these  resolutions  into 
effect. " 

FOKBES,  Archibald,  war  correspondent,  was  born  in  Morayshire,  Scotland,  in 
1838.  In  1895  he  published  Colin  Campbell  in  the  Englitshmen  of  Action  Series, 
and  Memories  and  Studies  of  War  and  Peace. 

FORBES,  Edwin,  war  art  correspondent,  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1839 ; 
died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  G,  1895.  The  last  part  of  his  life  was  applied  to 
animal  and  landscape  painting. 

FOREST,  John  Anthoky,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Loire,  France,  Dec.  25,  1838. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  as  a  Roman  Catholic  deacon  in  1863 ;  was  assigned 
to  duty  at  St.  Mary's  and  Hallfettsville,  Tex. ;  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  San  Antonio,  Oct.  28,  1895. 

FORMOSA,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  China;  area,  13,300  square  miles;  popu- 
lation about  3,000,000.  By  the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki,  May  8,  1895,  China  ceded 
to  Japan  this  and  the  Pescadore  Islands,  which  together  had  constituted  a 
Chinese  province  since  1886.  The  transfer  was  formally  made  on  June  2  follow- 
ing, and  Japan  undertook  the  establishment  of  civil  governmeut.  In  this  she 
was  thwarted  constantlj',  chiefly  by  local  half-breed  Chinese,  instigated  by  a  fac- 
tion of  officials  ill  China,  and  doubtless  to  a  considerable  extent  by  Russian 
intrigues.  Rebellion  after  rebellion  sprang  up  in  various  parts  of  the  island  after 
the  new  occupation,  and  the  Japanese  government  refrained  from  adojiting  dras- 
tic measures  through  fear  of  adverse  criticism  by  Western  Powers,  who  might  not 
recognize  the  fact  that  it  had  savages  to  contend  with,  led,  till  near  the  close  of 
1895,  by  General  Liu,  the  notorious  Black  Flag  chieftain,  who  after  fleeing  in 
defeat  and  disgrace  from  Formosa,  was  warmly  received  by  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties in  Amoy.  On  Feb.  1,  1896,  the  Japanese  minister  to  the  United  States  com- 
municated to  the  secretary  of  state  an  official  cable  dispatch  just  received  from 
the  imperial  government  at  Tokio,  which  was  intended  as  the  formal  declaration 
on  the  part  of  Japan  to  the  treaty  Powers  of  the  accession  of  the  island.  The 
dispatch  announced  the  establishment  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  Formosa  and 
the  granting,  among  other  privileges,  of  the  following :  That  subjects  and  citizens 
of  Powers  having  commercial  relations  with  Japan  may  reside  and  trade  in 
Formosa,  at  Tamsui,  Kelimg,  Anping,  Taiwan,  and  Takao,  and  the  vessels  of  such 
Powers  may  visit  and  carry  cargo  to  and  from  the  ports  and  harbors  of  Tamsui, 
Keluug,  Anping,  and  Takao.  A  few  days  afterward  the  rebels  made  another  for- 
midable demonstration,  attacked  several  towns,  including  one  of  the  new  open 
ports,  destroyed  railroad  and  telegraph  property,  and  defeated  several  detached 
bodies  of  Japanese  troops. 

The  last  report  on  the  commerce  of  Formosa  is  that  by  H.  B.  Morse,  the  acting 
commissioner  of  customs  at  Tamsui,  the  principal  i)ort,  for  1894,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  net  foreign  imports  had  a  market  value  of  2,722,843  Haikwau 
taels  and  net  native  imports  098,644 — total,  3,421,487;  deduct  duties  and  likin 
paid  at  Tamsui,  248,068,  and  7  per  cent,  for  importers'  iiroHt,  222,139,  and  the 
value  of  imports  at  the  moment  of  landing  was  2,951,280  H.  taels  ($2,301,998). 
The  market  value  of  original  exports  was  4,884,461  H.  taels;  add  duty  paid  at 
Tamsui,  409j692,  and  8  jjercent.  for  exporters'  ]irofit,  390,757,  and  the  value  of  ex- 
ports at  the  moment  of  shipment  was  5,684,910  H.  taels  (§4,434,229. )    These  totals 
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show  an  increase  over  those  of  the  previous  year  of  34  per  cent. ;  if  the  value  of 
opium  for  1893  and  189-t  be  deducted,  the  advance  during  the  year  was  over  50' 
per  cent.  ;  and  if  war  material  also  be  deducted,  the  advance  was  35  per  cent. 
The  trade  of  the  United  States  in  kerosene  oil  nearly  doubled  in  18'J-t,  and  most. 
of  the  tea  of  Formosa  was  exported  to  the  United  States. 

FORSYTH,  James  WiLLi.^M,  military  officer,  was  born  in  Maumee,  O.,  Aug.  20,. 
1834.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  U.  S.  A.,  Nov.  9,. 
1894  ;  retiring  year,  1898. 

FORT  SCOTT,  city,  capital  of  Bourbon  county,  Kan. ;  population  (1890)11,- 
940;  (189o)  assessoi-s' returns,  11,108.  In  1890  the  total  assessed  valuation  was 
$1,930,353;  and  in  1897  the  total  bonded  debt  was  $243,800,  sinking  fund,  S40,- 
779,  net  debt,  $203,020.  There  are  2  national  banks  with  combined  capital  of 
$250,01)0,  deposits  $349,890,  and  resources  $702,349;  and  2   daily,  3  weekly,  and 

2  monthly  periodicals.  The  city  council  granted  a  franchise  to  a  syndicate  in 
189.5  for  the  construction  of  gas  works,  with  the  right  to  lay  necessary  pipes  in 
streets  and  alleys.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  syndicate  to  supply  the  city  with 
natural  gas  from  wells  in  Allen  and  Neosho  counties. 

FORT  SMITH,  city,  capital  of  Sebastian  county,  Ark. ;  population  (1890) 
11,311.  In  1897  it  had  3  national  banks  with  combined  capital  $400,000,  depos- 
its $040,401,  and  resources  $1,324,950;  a  street  railway  operating  9  miles  of  track;. 

3  daily  and  5  weekly  newspapers;  and  large  trade  interests  in  corn,  fruit,  cotton,, 
live  stock,  lumber,  and  hides. 

FORT  WAYNE,  city,  cajntal  of  Allen  county,  Ind.  ;  population  (1890)  35,393; 
(1897)  estimated  44,000.  In  1890  the  assessed  valuations,  about  two-thirds  of 
actual  value,  were:  Real,  $17,482,250;  personal,  $5,229,920 — total,  $22,712,220; 
tax  rate,  $18.70  per  $1,000.  On  Jan.  1,  1897,  the  total  bonded  debt  (including 
water  debt  $285,800)  was  1677,800,  sinking  fund,  $14,254,  net  debt,  $003,540. 
The  sinking  fund  was  receiving  about  5  per  cent,  of  collected  taxes,  and  the  city 
had  no  floating  debt.  In  1897  there  were  4  national  banks  with  combined  capital 
of  $1,050,000,  deposits  $2,52S,172,  and  resources  $4,834,738;  electric  street  rail- 
way operating  about  20  miles  of  track;  and  0  daily,  8  weekly,  and  3  monthly 
periodicals. 

FORT  WORTH,  city,  capital  of  Tarrant  county,  Tex. ;  population  ((1890)  23,^ 
070;  (1895)  estimated  31,000.  In  1897  the  assessed  valuations,  about  80  per 
cent,  of  actual  value,  aggi-egated  $15,790,000;  tax  rate,  $17.50  per  $1,000;  and 
the  bonded  dcl>t  was  $1,319,000;  sinking  funds  and  other  assets  $191,000;  net. 
debt,  $1,128,000;  and  separate  water  debt,  $800,000.  There  were  0  national: 
banks  with  combined  capital  $1,475,000,  deposits  $2,000,586,  and  resources  $4,-- 
727,494;  and  in  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  the  exchanges  at  the  United  States: 
clearing  house  here  aggregated  $33,025,807,  a  decrease  of  $41,390  from  the  total 
of  the  jircvious  corresponding  period.  There  were  4  electric  street  railway  liues- 
with  about  30  miles  of  track ;  and  3  daily,  a  monthly,  and  3  weekly  periodicals. 

FORT  WORTH  UNIVERSITY,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  founded  in  18.S1 ;  Metho- 
dist Episcopal ;  co-educational;  had  at  the  close  of  1897,47  professors  and  in- 
structors; 80O  students;  3,000  volumes  in  the  library;  $125,000  invested  in 
grounds  and  buildings;  $7,500  in  scientific  apparatus;  $23,800  in  income;  pres- 
ident, O.  L.  Fisher,  a.m.,  d. d. 

FOSDICK,  J.  William,  fire  etcher,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.  He  studied 
drawing  and  painting  in  Paris  with  Boulanger,  Lefebvre,  and  Collin ;  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  1884 ;  and  has  since  applied  himself  wholly  to  the  develop-' 
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ment  of  burnt  wood  as  a  means  of  decoration.  At  the  exhibition  of  pictures  by 
the  Glasgow  School  of  Artists  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in 
March,  1896,  he  exhibited  among  other  specimens  a  large  panel  entitled  Tlie 
Adoration  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  Etching  irifli  Fire  as 
a  Meantt  of  Artistic  Expression. 

FOSTER,  John  Watson,  diplomatist,  was  born  in  Pike  county,  Ind.,  Mai'ch  2, 
1836.  In  December,  189-1,  he  was  re(iuested  by  the  Chinese  government  to  go  to 
Japan,  meet  the  Chinese  plenipotentiaries,  and  aid  them  in  their  negotiations  for 
peace.  The  Jajianese  government  expressed  its  satisfaction  with  the  appointment. 
He  returned  in  July,  1895,  and  much  of  the  prompt  negotiation  and  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki  is  credited  to  him. 

FOSTER,  Murphy  J.^mes,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Franklin,  La.,  Dec.  12,  1819. 
In  1896  he  was  renominated  by  the  Democratic  party  tor  governor  of  Louisiana, 
and  the  election  on  Ajiril  21  showed  such  close  results  that  a  recount  and  a  contest 
in  the  courts  seemed  invitable.  Friends  of  John  N.  Pharr,  the  Fusion  candidate, 
claimed  his  election  by  at  least  3U,U0U  majority.  In  May  the  tellers  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  submitted  two  reports  on  the  election,  and  the  legislature  adopted 
the  majority  report,  which  gave  Foster  116,216  votes  and  Pharr,  90,188.  The 
Democratic  party  carried  the  State  generally. 

FOUNDERS  AND  PATRIOTS  OF  AMERICA,  Oeder  of,  a  patriotic  society 
organized  in  New  York  City,  and  incorporated  March  18,  1896;  open  to  male  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  21  years  of  age  and  over,  who  are  lineally  descended 
in  the  male  line  of  either  parent  from  an  ancestor  who  settled  in  any  of  the  orig- 
inal Colonies  now  included  in  the  United  States  of  America,  from  the  settlement 
of  Jamestown,  May  13,  1607,  to  May  13,  1657,  inclusive,  and  whose  intermediate 
ancestors,  at  the  call  of  the  colonists,  adhered  as  patriots  to  the  cause  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary war.  The  tirst  annual  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  City,|  Ajiril  24, 
1896,  when  the  following  principal  officers  were  elected :  Governor,  Frederick  D. 
Grant;  deputy  governor,  Ralph  E.  Prime;  treasurer,  William  W.  Goodrich;  sec- 
retary, Henry  L.  Morris ;  attorney,  Morris  P.  Ferris ;  historian,  Eev.  George  R. 
Howell;  chaplain.  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Folsom;  3  councilors  for  3  years,  3  for  2  years 
and  3  for  1  year ;  and  several  committees. 

FRALEY,  FKEDEmcK,  merchant,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  28,  1804. 
On  Jan.  28,  1896,  he  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  National  Board  of 
Trade  for  the  28th  successive  term,  and  presided  over  its  annual  session  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

FRANCE,  a  republic  in  Europe ;  area,  204,092  scpiare  miles;  population  (1891) 
38,343,192;  (1896)38,517,975;  capital,  Paris;  president,  1898,  Francois  Felix 
Faure  ((/.  i'.). 

Finances. — The  budget  estimates  of  revenue  adopted  for  1895  comprised: 
Direct  taxes,  505,215,107  fr.  ;  indirect  taxes,  2,020,498,595;  monopolies,  domains, 
etc.,  681,279,290;  total  ordinary  revenue,  3,206,992,992;  other  revenues,  168,- 
825,398;  total  budget  for  France,  3,375,818,390;  for  Algeria,  48,355,866;  grand 
total,  3,424,174,256  fr.  ($684,834,851);  and  estimates  of  expenditure  adopted,  in- 
cluding payment  on  public  debt,  1,235,347,273  fr. ,  aggregated  for  France  3,350,- 
041,920,  for  Algeria  73,851,842;  grand  total,  3,423,893,762  fr.  (1684,778,752). 
The  budget  estimates  for  1896  showed  a  total  for  revenue  of  3,448,317,093  fr. 
($689,603,418),  and  for  expenditure  of  3,447,918,198  fr.  ($689,583,639).  The 
revenue  of  the  communes  in  1894  was  719,090,046  fr.  ($143,818,009)  and  expend- 
iture 681,850,724  fr.  (8136,370,144).     The  national  debt,  Jan.  1,    1894,  was  31,- 
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-035, 252, 522  fr.  ($0,207,050,50-4),  and  the  aggregate  communal  debt,  8,2ii(),'JlG,- 
125  fr.  ($059,383,225).  ILo  best  estimate  of  tlie  value  of  jirivate  pioiurty  is 
that  by  M.  de  Foville,  wliicL  gives:  Laud,  $15,000,000,000,  buildings,  i?10,- 
000,000,000;  specie,  $1,000,000,000;  convertible  securities;  $14,000,000,000; 
agncuitural  im])lements  and  live  stock,  $2,000,000,000;  other  personal  property, 
$3,400,000,000— total,  $45,400,000,000. 

ConuiifiTc. — During  18114  tbe  general  commerce,  which  includes  all  goods 
eutering  or  leaving  the  country,  showed  imports  ccinivalent  to  $959,000,000  and 
exjiorts  $825,000,000;  and  the  special  commerce,  which  comprises  imjiorts  for 
domestic  use  and  exports  of  French  origin,  showed  imports,  $770,000,000  and 
exjiorts,  $615,000,000.  The  s])ecial  coiunierce  consisted  of  imports,  food  products 
1,198,000,000  fr.,  raw  products,  2,104,000,000,  and  manufactured  goods,  548,000,- 
000;  and  exports,  food  products,  006,000,000,  raw  products,  755,000,000,  and 
manufactured  goods,  1,657,000,000.  During  the  tiscal  .year,  ending  June  30, 
1895,  the  L'nited  States  imported  from  France  merchandise  valued  at  $01,580,- 
509,  and  coin  and  bullion,  $7,850,709,  and  exported  thereto  merchandise,  $45,149,- 
137,  and  cciu  and  bullion,  $20,753,400 — Value  of  total  trade,  $141,333,755. 

AfjrirtiJture. — In  1894,  of  the  total  area,  20,740,913  acres  were  under  forest 
and  91,333,432  acres  under  all  kinds  of  crops,  fallow,  and  grasses.  The  cereal 
productions  were:  ^Vheat,  336,790,319  bush.;  oats,  252,066,518;  rye,  72,()18,- 
975;  barley,  46.954,022;  buckwheat,  26,854,025;  maize,  26,571,619;"  and  mixed 
corn,  12,219,985.  Other  crops  were:  Potatoes,  128,200,939  quint.;  beetroot, 
sugar,  70,401,820,  other  beet  root,  108,017,708;  tobacco,  239,721;  clover,  37,752,- 
263  tons;  and  grass  and  hay,  188,215,005.  In  the  first  10  months  of  1895  there 
were  4,315,094  acres  under  vines,  from  which  5,871,360  gals,  of  wine  were 
obtained.  Silk  culture  was  carried  on  in  28  departments  by  154,733  persons, 
and  yielded  23,285,880  lbs.  of  cocoons,  of  which  555,530  lbs.,  valued  at  $650, 53(), 
were  exported,  besides  (),024,365  lbs.  of  raw  silk,  valued  at  $21,632,949,  On 
Jan.  1,  1895,  the  farm  animals  comprised  2,807,042  horses,  218,762  mules,  359,- 
879  asses,  12,879,240  cattle,  20,721,850  sheep,  0,038,372  pigs,  and  1,484,921 
goats. 

Miiunrj. — Out  of  about  1,400  registered  mines,  502  were  in  operation  during 
18it3,  with  157,724  men.  The  output  was  estimated  at  30,920,059  tons,  valued 
at  $07,579,200.  The  products  included  25,172,792  tons  of  coal  and  lignite, 
3,517,438  of  iron  ore,  2,003,096  of  pig  iron,  808,171  of  finished  iron,  and  064,- 
032  of  steel. 

JffiitnJ'(ictnrf>:.  —  The  various  textile  industries  had  4,879  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in-  1893-94,  and  the  sugar  industry  had  370  works,  which  emjtloyed 
49,971  i>ersons  and  had  an  output  of  1,132,535,800  lbs. 

Fi-ilwrifs. — In  1894  the  cod  fishery  employed  11,818  men  and  032  boats,  and 
had  a  catch  of  98,045,860  ll)s.,  and  the  herring  fishery  had  6,887  men,  599  ves- 
sels, and  a  catch  of  85,730,040  lbs. 

Arnuj. — In  the  budget  for  1890  provision  was  made  for  a  peace  armj'  of  28,903 
officers  and  569,300  men,  with  142,001  horses.  The  general  staff  has  3,740 
officers  and  821  men;  the  militar,v  schools,  380  officers  and  2,875  men;  the  in- 
fantry, 12,956  officers  and  348,405  men ;  cavalry,  3.934  officers  and  73,207  men; 
artillery,  7,323  officers  and  74,570  men;  engineers,  475  officers  and  12,()67  men; 
20  squadrons  of  train,  412  officers  and  11,833  men;  gendarmerie,  057  officers  and 
22,154  men;  and  the  (iarde  Kepublicaiue,  83  officers  and  2,907  men.  The  force 
liable  to  military  service  is  estimated  as  follows:  Active- army  and  its  reserve, 
2,350,000;  territorial  army,  900,000;  territorial  reserve,  1,100,000;  total,  4,350,- 
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000,  of  wh^^m  about  2,500,000  are  regarded  as  available.  The  budget  estimate  of 
expenditure  ou  the  war  account  for  1896  was,  ordinary,  $121,829,096,  extraor- 
dinary, $8405,868— total,  $130,234,95-4. 

iVai';/. — The  personnel  of  the  navy  in  1894  comprised  16  vice-admirals,  30  rear- 
admirals,  115  captains  de  vaisseau,  217  captains  de  frerjate,  247  principal  en- 
gineers, 1,212  other  executive  officers,  and  41,536  rank  and  file,  including  31,686 
seamen  and  petty  ofiBcers.  There  is  a  reserve  of  114,000  men,  of  whom  about 
25,500  are  serving  in  the  various  fleets.  The  French  navy  is  next  in  importance 
to  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  1895  comprised  58  armored  ships  with  1,433 
guns;  72  unarmored,  4,416  guns;  8  armored  gunboats,  72  guns;  28  unarmored, 
144  guns;  10  dispatch  vessels,  37  guns;  16  training  ships,  transports,  tugs,  etc., 
128  guns;  and  188  torpedo  boats  over  100  ft.  long,  and  91  under  100  ft.  The 
total  armament,  including  secondary  batteries,  was  6,230  guns,  of  which  79  were 
between  40  and  80  tons;  220  between  20  and  40;  378  between  4  and  20 ;  and 
5,593  under  4.  The  largest  vessels  under  construction  were  being  fitted  with  3 
screws  each,  the  propelling  machinery  being  divided  into  3  parts.  The  budget 
estimate  of  expenditure  on  the  marine  account  for  1896  was  $54,522,979. 

Coinmunications. — In  1894  there  were  23,643,978  miles  of  national  roads; 
22,462  miles  of  railway  in  operation;  5,512  miles  of  navigable  rivers,  of  which 
4,6'^!  miles  were  being  navigated;  2,983  miles  of  canals;  59,693  miles  of  tele- 
graph line,  with  197,622  miles  of  wire,  and  10,589  telegraph  offices;  and  8,188 
po?t-offices  and  about  60,000  letter  boxes. 

h'autmg.— -The  Bank  of  France,  on  Sept.  30,  1895,  had  in  gold,  2,023,500,000- 
fr.  ;  silver,  1,250,800,000;  circulation  notes,  3,363,500,000;  current  accounts  and 
leposits,  552,.500,000;  French  paper,  478,200,000;  mortgage  loans,  306,300,000; 
and  treasury  account-current  and  deposits,  288,000,000— total,  8,262,800,000  fr. 
($1,652,560,000).  During  1894  the  government  coinage  was:  Gold,  9,831,060 
fr. ;  silver,  4,000,000;  bronze,  200,000— total,  14,031,060  fr.  ($2,806,212). 
There  were  544  private  savings  banks,  which,  Jan.  1,  1895,  had  6,314,345 
depositors  and  3,244,494,413  fr.  deposits,  and  the  i)Ostal  savings  banks,  includ- 
ing Algeria  and  Tunis,  ou  the  same  date  had  2,293,930  accounts  and  674,318,599 
fr.  deposits;  showing  a  private  savings  bank  per  capita  of  $102.80,  and  a  postal 
of  $58.80. 

Churches. — Under  existing  laws  any  sect  which  has  100,000  adherents  is  en- 
titled to  a  grant  from  the  national  treasury,  but  only  3  bodies  enjoy  that  privi- 
lege, and  the  budget  grants  for  1896  were  for  administration,  260,000  fr.  ;  Roman 
Catholic  worship  and  places  of  worship,  42,156,523;  Protestant  worship,  1,541,- 
900;  and  Jewish,  167,530— total,  44,125,952  ($8,825,190).  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  17  archbishops,  67  bishops,  and  over  55,000  secular  clergy  and  teach- 
ers ;  the  Protestant  churches,  638  Reformed  pastors  and  62  Lutheran ;  and  the 
Jewish,  57  rabbis  and  assistants. 

iSWioo/.v-. — In  1895  there  were  15  universities,  2  Protestant  theological  schools, 
13  schools  of  law,  26  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  and  in  January,  1890,  the  law 
schools  had  8,782  students,  medical  schotils,  8,685,  and  pharmaceutical  3,076. 
Secondary  instruction  was  provided  in  1895  by  109  ///rci'.y,  with  533,031  pupils ;. 
228  communal  colleges,  with  32,161  students;  and  63 /(/''■' '.^' and  colleges  for  girls, 
with  10,413  pupils;  besides  a  large  number  of  technical,  industrial,  and  other 
special  schools,  either  public  or  private.  In  1893-94  France  and  Algeria  together 
had  2,608  jiublic  and  2,953  private  infant  schools  with  an  aggregate  of  713,887 
pupils,  and  67,429  public  and  15,642  private  elementary  schools  with  5,548,180 
pupils.  The  budget  estimate  for  public  instruction  in  1896  was  195,018,342  fiv 
($39,003,668). 
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Recent  Events. — In  180-1  a  new  department,  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies,  was 
created,  of  which  Senator  Boulanger  was  appointed  the  first  incumbent,  March 
21.  The  Casiniir-Perier  cabinet  resigned  May  22,  because  of  an  adverse  vote  on 
an  interpellation  as  to  leave  of  absence  being  given  to  railway  men  to  attend  a 
congress  of  the  Railwa.v  "Workmen's  Federation,  and  ]\r.  Dupuy  formed  n  new 
cabinet,  his  place  as  president  of  the  Chamber  being  taken  by  M.  Casimir- 
Perier.  On  June  24  President  Carnot  was  assassinated  immediately  after  open- 
ing an  exhibition  in  Lyons,  by  Caserio  Santo,  an  Italian  anarchist,  in  revenge 
for  the  execution  of  several  of  his  fellow-anarchists.  On  the  27th  the  National 
Assembly  was  convened  to  elect  a  successor,  and  Jean  Paul  Pierre  Casimir-Perier 
(7.  c. )  was  chosen,  receiving  451  votes  to  195  for  Henri  Brisson,  out  of  a  total  of 
851,  his  ])lace  as  president  of  the  Chamber  being  taken  by  M.  Burdeau.  The 
government  was  granted  extended  powers  against  anarchists  and  the  press  was 
restricted  from  publishing  full  reports  of  anarchist  trials.  The  Chamber  was 
prorogued  July  29,  and  the  new  session  opened  Oct.  23.  The  Dupuy  cabinet,  at 
the  request  of  the  new  president,  retained  office.  On  Sept.  12,  the  Due  d'Orleans 
declared  himself  the  representative  of  the  national  and  traditional  monarchy. 
The  prohibition  of  a  series  of  bull  tights  and  the  i)ro.secution  of  the  managers  led 
to  much  excitement  in  Nimes  in  October.  Cornelius  Herz  was  sentenced  in  de- 
fault to  5  years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  5,000  fr.  for  complicity  in  the 
Panama  Canal  scandal.  On  Dec.  18  M.  Brisson  succeeded  M.  Burdeau  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber. 

In  1895  a  contlict  arose  between  the  Chamber  and  the  government,  which  led 
to  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  Jan.  14,  because  of  resistance  to  a  motion  inferring 
the  right  of  the  Chamber  to  override  the  judgment  of  the  Council  State.  On  the 
following  day  President  Casimir-Perier  resigned  his  office,  declaring  that  he 
■would  not  bear  the  weight  of  the  moral  responsibilit.v  resting  on  him  in  the  con- 
dition of  jiowerlessness  to  which  he  was  condemned.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Francois  Felix  Faure  (q.v.),  who  received  430  votes  to  361  for  M.  Brisson. 
A  new  cabinet  was  formed  by  M.  Eibot,  Jan.  27,  and  the  Chamber  adoi)ted  an 
amnesty  bill  for  all  convictions  pronounced  or  incurred  up  to  Jan.  18.  France 
joined  llussia  and  Germany  to  prevent  Jajian  from  retaining  the  Liao-Tung  ])enin- 
sula,  aud  a  Chinese  loan  of  $75,000,000  was  floated  in  France  on  the  guarantee  of 
Russia.  The  elections  for  department  councils,  Jul.v  28,  resulted  in  the  return 
of  894  Republicans,  2(53.  Reactionaries,  181  Radicals,  74  Rallied,  and  20  Social- 
ists. In  October  the  Ribot  ministr.v  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  one  formed 
by  Leon  V.  A.  Bourgeois  (q.  r. ). 

In  189G  the  government  notified  the  Powers  that  in  view  of  the  difficulties  of 
maintaining  a  protectorate  over  Madagascar  it  had  annexed  the  island.  It  also 
informed  the  United  States  government  that  hereafter  French  universities  and 
high  schools  would  be  open  to  American  students.  On  April  23,  the  Bourgeois 
cabinet  resigned,  because  of  a  deadlock  between  the  Senate  and  Chamber,  and  on 
the  28th  a  new  one  was  formed  by  Felix  Jules  Meline,  as  follows:  Prime  minie- 
ter  and  minister  of  agriculture,  P.  J.  Meline;  commerce,  M.  Boucher;  justice, 
M.  Darlan ;  public  works,  M.  Turrel ;  foreign  affairs,  M.  Hanotaux ;  interior, 
M.  Barthou ;  war.  General  Billot ;  marine,  Admiral  Besuard ;  finance,  M. 
Cochery ;  jiublic  instruction  and  worship,  M.  Rambaud ;  and  colonies,  M. 
Le  Bon.  The  new  premier  ai>i)ealed  for  conciliation  and  co-operation.  See 
Drkyfi-s,   Albert. 

FRANCE,  J.\CQUE9  Anwtoi.e  Thibault,  poet,  was  born  in  Paris,  France,  April 
16,  1844.  On  Jan.  23,  1896,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps. 
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FKANCIS  JOSEPH  CHARLES  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hungarr 
and  Bohemia,  was  born  Aug.  18,  1830.  The  4()tli  anniversary  of  bis  marriage 
with  the  Empress  Elizabeth  has  celebrated  throughout  the  dual  empire  with 
much  enthusiasm  on  April  24,  1894.  During  1895  he  was  much  troubled  by  the 
action  of  the  municipal  council  of  Vienna  in  electing  Dr.  Lueger,  the  Anti-Semite 
leader,  burgomaster  of  the  city.  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  his  majority  Dr. 
Lueger  declined  the  office,  and  his  followers,  despite  the  known  opposition  of  the 
emperor,  re-elected  him  by  a  much  larger  one.  This  led  the  emperor  to  annul 
the  election  and  dissolve  the  council.  In  April,  1896,  Dr.  Lueger  was  a  third 
time  elected,  but  on  the  27th,  iu  an  audience  with  the  emperor,  he  agreed  to 
accede  to  the  emperor's  wish,  and  promised  to  decline  the  office  and  any  future 
candidacy  for  it.  On  May  2,  1890,  the  emperor  opened  in  person  the  Hungarian 
milleuial  fetes  in  Budapest,  where  he  was  received  with  extreme  cordiality. 
The  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  in  1898  was  the  Archduke  Carl  Ludwig,  brother 
of  the  emperor,  and  the  heir  presumptive,'  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand. 
Impelled  by  strong  dynastic  reasons,  the  emperor  in  1898  was  active  iu  efforts 
to  prevent  war  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  and  in  April  joined  other 
European  powers  in  a  friendl.v  representation  to  President  McKinle.v  for  peace. 

FRANCIS  FERDINAND  D'ESTE,  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  of  Austria- 
Huugar.y,  was  born  iu  Gratz,  Styria,  Dec.  18,  1863.  The  death  of  the  Crown 
Prince  Rudolph  made  the  emperor's  brother.  Archduke  Carl  Ludwig,  the  heir 
apparent,  and  as  he  is  now  (1896)  63  years  of  age  and  in  poor  health,  it  is  under- 
stood that  should  he  become  emperor  he  will  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  sou,  Francis. 
The  sovereigns  of  Europe  have  recognized  Francis  Ferdinand  as  the  future 
emperor  by  conferring  on  him  innumerable  orders,  and  the  emperor  himself  sent 
him  on  a  voyage  around  the  world  in  1893-91,  during  which  he  visited  the  United 
States. 

FRANKFORT,  cit.v,  Hesse-Nassau,  Prussia ;  financial  center  of  Germany ;, 
population  (1890)  179,985.  During  the  9  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1895,  the: 
exports  declared  here  for  the  United  States  aggregated  in  value  S3, 270, 705. 14, 
principally  dyes,  drugs,  and  chemicals  ($1,267,656);  leather,  hides,  and  skins. 
($829,432);  platina  wire  and  platinum  ($193,292);  and  hair,  raw  and  prepared 
($142,750). 

FRANKLIN,  Benjamin  J.,  law.ver,  was  born  in  Mason  county,  Ky.  He 
received  a  private  school  education;  took  a  partial  course  in  Bethany  College, 
West  Virgina;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Leavenworth,  Kan.  ;  removed  to  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  in  1860;  served  in  the  Confederate  Army  through  the  civil  war; 
elected  to  Congress  as  a  Democrat  in  1874  and  1876;  was  United  States  consul  at 
Hankow,  China,  in  1884-88 ;  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Arizona,  succeeding 
Louis  C.  Hughes,  removed,  March  30,  1896. 

FRANKLIN  AND  MARSHALL  COLLEGE,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  founded  in  1836; 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States;  had  at  the  close  of  1897,  24  professors 
and  instructors;  347  students;  33,500  volumes  in  the  library;  $122,000  invested 
in  grounds  and  buildings;  $25,000  iu  scientific  apparatus  and  library  ;  $180,000  in 
productive  funds;  and  $25,000  in  income;  president.  Rev.  J.  S.  Stahr,  ph.u.,  d.d. 

FRANKLIN  COLLEGE,  Franklin,  Ind.,  founded  in  1834;  Baptist;  co-educa- 
tional; had  at  the  close  of  1897,  11  professors  and  instructors;  265  students; 
11,500  volumes  in  the  library;  $67,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $191,- 
248  in  productive  funds;  $11,000  in  gifts;  and  $15,375  in  income;  president, 
Eev.  W.  T.  Stott,  D.D. 
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FREE  (or  Freewill)  BAPTIST  CHURCH.  The  Ii,'r,L-<t,-r  and  Yearhml  for 
189(>  showed  197  iiuarterly  lueetiufxs;  1,540  church  edifices;  1,3()2  ordained  minis- 
ters; 212  licensed  preachers;  8.j,oUJ:  couimuuicauts;  $2, 0(51, 40!)  invested  in 
church  property ;  and  S17,23i)  contributed  for  foreign  missions,  §12,594  for  home 
missions,  §32,017  for  the  education  society,  and  §22,232  for  the  woman's  mission- 
ary society.  The  foreign  missionary  department  bad  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  §31,4t)4  and  852,021  in  invested  funds;  home  missionary  dei)artment,  receipts 
§14, 440  and  §13,118  in  invested  funds;  education  department,  receipts  §21,135 
and  §8,007  in  invested  funds.  The  mission  in  India  had  559  resident  and  170 
non-resident  members,  2,793  Sunday  school  pupils,  and  1,519  persons  in  its  native 
Christian  community.  The  education  department  was  maintaining  13  universi- 
ties, colleges,  classical  and  higli  schools.  At  the  General  Conference  in 
M'innebago  City,  Minn.,  in  October,  1895,  the  Committee  on  Our  Country 
reported  a  resolution  urging  the  Federal  government  to  devise  effectual  means  of 
restraining  vicious  foreign  immigration,  and  an  expression  of  belief  that  the 
interests  of  justice,  temperance,  reform,  and  the  possible  purification  of  political 
methods  would  be  con.served  by  both  municipal  and  national  enfranchisement  of 
women. 

FREEPORT,  city,  capital  of  Stephenson  county,  111. ;  population  (1890)  10,189; 
(1895)  estimated  16,000.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations,  about  one-fifth  actual 
value,  were  :  Real,  §1,300,243  ;  personal,  §495,293  —total,  §1,795,530 ;  total  tax  rate, 
§08.90  per  §1,000;  and  in  1897  a  total  debt  of  §62,000.  There  were  2  national 
banks  with  combined  capital  §250,000,  deposits  §300,043,  and  resources  §900,582; 
and  3  daily,  5  weekly,  and  2  monthly  jjeriodicals. 

FREIBURG,  town,  Baden,  Germany ;  population  (1890)  48,909.  During  the 
9  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1895,  the  exjiorts  dechu-ed  here  for  the  United  States 
aggregated  iu  value  §943,127,  i>rinciiially  linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods  (§025,- 
620)  and  dyes,  drugs,  and  chemicals  (§120,907). 

FRESNO,  city,  capital  of  Fresno  county,  Cal. ;  population  (1890)  10,818.  In 
1896  the  assessed  valuations,  about  one-half  actual  value,  were:  Real,  §5,637,147; 
personal,  §672,043— total,  §0,309,190;  total  tax  rate,  §23.50  per  §1,000;  and  Jan.  1, 
1897,  the  bonded  debt  was  §139,000,  sinking  fund,  §8,707,  net  debt,  §130,233. 
There  were  2  national  banks  with  combined  cai)italof  §300,000,  deposits  §1,032,- 
740,  and  resources  §1,5B8,987;  and  (1898)  2  daily,  3  weekly  and  2  monthly 
periodicals. 

FREYTAG,  Gustave,  novelist,  was  born  in  Ki-euzberg,  Silesia,  Germany,  in 
1810;  died  in  Weisbaden,  Germany,  April  30,  1895. 

FRIENDS,  Society  of.  The  reports  from  the  yeai'ly  meetings  in  the  United 
States  for  1895  showed :  Orthodox  branch,  1,150  ministers,  824  meeting-houses, 
88,158  members;  Hicksite  branch,  115  ministers,  201  meeting-houses,  21,992 
members;  Wilburite  branch,  38  ministers,  53  meeting-houses,  4,329  members; 
and  Primitive  branch,  11  ministers,  9  meeting-houses,  232  members — total,  1,314 
ministers,  1,087  meeting-houses,  and  114,711  members.  Statistics  of  the  Society 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1895  showed:  Members  iu  Great  Britain,  16,244,  iu 
Ireland,  2,611;  attenders  of  meetings  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  not  members, 
6,774;  adult  First  Day  scholars,  23,459,  junior  scholars,  15,132;  total  connected 
with  the  Societ.v,  64,220.  There  is  but  one  body  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
the  United  States,  the  most  numerous  branch,  the  Orthodox,  had  12  yearly  meet- 
ings or  independent  bodies,  the  lai'gest  being  the  Indiana  (18,182),  the  Western 
(15,195),  the  Iowa  (10,642),  and  the  Kansas  (10,583).     Mexico  had  one  yearly 
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meeting,  with  500  members,  and  Canada  one,  -n-itb  1,064.  During  1895  there 
were  three  important  occurrences :  the  bi-centeuuial  of  the  establishment  of  the 
New  Yearly  meeting,  at  Flushing,  L.  I.  ;  the  bi-centennial  of  the  founding  of 
Merion  meeting-house  in  Pennsylvania,  each  of  which  was  attended  by  members 
•oi  the  Orthodox  and  Hicksite  branches,  which  had  not  united  since  the  separa- 
tion in  1827;  and  the  decision  of  the  London  Yearly  Meeting  to  correspond  with 
the  smaller  branches  in  the  United  States.  The  third  Quinquennial  Conference 
met  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  in  October,  1897.  Among  the  important  transactions 
were  the  reatiii-ming  of  the  original  Quaker  position  upon  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith,  the  high  priesthood  of  Christ  and  priesthood  of  all  believers,  the 
absence  of  sacerdotalism,  and  the  rights  of  individual  members  in  the  exercise  of 
their  gifts  in  the  proper  spheres  under  the  headings  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Eufus 
M.  Jones,  of  Philadelphia,  read  a  paper  on  Shalt  Future  Conferences  be  Legisla- 
tive,  and  Edmund  Stanley,  of  Kansas,  one  on  A  Unifonn  Discipline.  A  com- 
mittee of  26  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  of  union  and  a  draft  of  a  discipline 
to  be  submitted  to  the  yearly  meetings.  Cyrus  E.  Dison,  of  Kansas,  read  a  paper 
advocating  the  preparation  of  a  Hi/mnal,  and  a  committee  of  one  from  each  yearly 
meeting  was  appointed  to  consider  the  sub.iect  with  power  to  act.  The  mission 
among  Indians  was  reported  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition,  10  ministers, 
besides  some  other  interested  Friends,  now  doing  Gospel  work  among,  various 
tribes,  and  the  Indian  membership  being  491.  Foreign  Missions,  Young 
People's  Work,  Tlie  Need  of  a  Fuller  History  of  Friends  in  America,  Christian 
Sociology,  Qualification  for  the  Christian  Ministry,  The  Regulation  of  the  Minis- 
tri/,  Position  and  Authority  of  the  Pastor,  Pastoral  Wort,  and  T)ie  Authority  of 
Evangelistic   Committees,   were  presented  in  papers  and  discussions. 

FROTHINGHAM,  Octavius  Brooks,  clergyman  and  author,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Nov.  26,  1822;  died  there  Nov.  27,  1895.  Since  1881  he  had  applied  himself 
wholl.v  to  literary  work. 

FEOUDE,  James  Anthony,  historian  and  educator,  was  born  in  Darlington, 
Devonshire,  England,  April  23,  1818;  died  in  Loudon,  England,  Oct.  20,  1894. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  professor  of  history  at  Oxford  University  and  had 
just  published  Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus,  his  last  course  of  universitj-  lectures. 

FRYE,  WiLLAM  Pierce,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Lewiston,  Me.,  Sept.  2,  1832.  In 
1895  he  was  elected  a  United  States  senator  from  Maine,  as  a  Republican,  for 
the  fourth  time,  and  on  the  organization  of  Congress  in  December,  1895,  he  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  a  member  of  those  on 
Fisheries,  Foreign  Relations,  Pacific  Eailroads,  and  (select)  to  Investigate  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Potomac  Eiver  Front  at  Washington,  and  to  Establish  the  University 
of  the  United  States.  On  March  29,  1898,  he  introduced  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations :  Whereas,  The  war 
which  was  being  waged  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  for  the  past  three  years  has  been 
conducted  by  the  S|iauish  Government  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare, 
and  said  Government  has  driven  the  unarmed  and  ])caeeable  inhabitants  from 
their  homes  and  forced  them  within  the  armed  camps,  where  it  has  permitted 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  to  die  of  starvation;  and  as 
a  result  of  this  system  of  inhuman  warfare  tens  of  thousands  of  the  helpless  people 
are  now  dying  for  want  of  food;  and,  hliereas,  The  war  has  paralyzed  and 
almost  destroyed  the  large  commercial  relations  which  have  heretofore  existed 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  and  has  rendered  useless  and  brought  to 
ruin  the  many  millions  of  dollars  of  property  of  American  citizens  invested  in  the 
island;    and,    Whereas,   The  existence  and  prolongation  of  the  hostilities  have 
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imposed  Leavy  tiuancial  expenditures  aud  burdensome  official  labors  upon  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  enforcement  of  its  neutrality  laws ;  and, 
mureaK,  The  Consuls  of  the  United  States  and  other  impartial  and  competent 
observei's  have  reported  that  the  Spanish  (Government  lias  lost  control  of  much  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  island  ;  that  it  is  powerless  to  restore  its  authority  and 
bring  about  peace,  and  that  a  continuance  of  the  contest  will  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  increase  the  horrors,  misery,  and  starvation  which  now  exist,  to  utterly 
extinguish  the  commerce  with  and  destroy  the  property  of  American  citizens  and 
add  to  the  expense  aud  burdens  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ;  therefore, 
liegoUi'd,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  llejiresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  and 
be  is  hereby  directed  and  empowered  to  take  such  effective  steps  as,  in  his 
discretion,  may  be  necessary,  to  secure  a  speedy  termination  of  the  hostilities 
between  the  Government  of  Sfuiin  and  the  iieople  of  Cuba,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
militiU-y  and  naval  forces  of  Spain  from  said  island,  and  the  complete  independence 
of  said  jieople. 

FUEMAN  UNIVERSITY,  Greenville,  S.  C,  founded  in  1852;  Baptist;  co- 
educational; had  at  the  close  of  1897,  8  professors  and  instructors;  154  students; 
5,000  volumes  in  the  library;  $(>0,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings; 
SHO.OOO  in  ijroductive  funds;  $11,000  in   income;    president,   A.    P.  Mmitague, 

PH.D.,    I.L.D. 

FURNESS,  Horace  Howard,  Shakespearean  scholar,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Nov.  2,  1833.  For  several  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  editing  a  new 
variorum  edition  of  Shakespeare,  and  in  18!)o-i)G  was  building  a  handsome  lire- 
proof  structure  at  his  home  in  Wallingford,  Pa.,  for  his  rare  and  valuable  library, 
then  numbering  over  1(5,000  volumes. 

FURNESS,  William  Henry,  clergyman  and  author,  was  born  in  ]!oston,  ]\Iass., 
April  20,  1802;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  30,  18%.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  the  oldest  graduate  of  Harvard  University. 

FURNISS,  Henry,  caricaturist,  was  born  in  Wexford,  Ireland,  in  May,  185-1. 
After  several  years'  service  on  Punch  he  left  that  periodical  in  1894:  and  started 
Lil,a  ■hiLi',  a  humorous  aud  satirical  weekly,  and  on  the  abandonment  of  the  P(dl 
Mali  Biiflt/i'l,  in  March,  1895,  he  bought  its  machinery,  engaged  nearly  all  its 
staff,  and  brought  out  a-fac-simile  of  it,  under  the  name  of  Tin'  Xi'iv  Jiii(ir/rl, 
without  a  break  in  issue.  He  dropped  L i ia  Joke  a.t  the  en:l  of  its  first  volume, 
and  applied  himself  wholly  to  The  Nfw  litidr/et. 

FUR  SEAL  TRE.YTY,  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
providing  for  a  commission  to  assess  the  damages  sustained  l)y  Canadian  sealers 
in  leering  Sea,  was  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  on  Ai)ril  15,  189(5. 
Under  it,  each  government  was  to  aiipoint  a  commissioner,  and  if  the  two  could 
not  reach  a  satisfactor.v  conclusion,  a  third  commissioner  was  to  be  named  by  the 
I)resideut  of  the  Swiss  republic,  and  the  conclusions  of  the  majority  were  to 
be  binding  on  the  two  governments.  See  Bering  Sea  Question:  Seal  Claims 
Commission. 

FURTH,  town,  Bavaria,  Germany;  i)opulation  (1890)  43,200.  In  the  9 
months  ending  Sept.  30,  1895,  the  exports  declared  here  for  the  United  States 
aggregated  in  value  $1,458,4(17. 35,  principally  glass — plate,  mirror,  and  window 
— ($898,094);  fanc.v  goods  and  toys  ($255,940);  and  bronze  powder,  aluminum, 
and  leaf  metal  ($188,095). 
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FYFFE,  Joseph,  uaval  officer,  was  born  in  Ohio,  July  2G,  1832;  died  in  Pierce,, 
Neb.,  Feb.  25,  189(3.  On  July  10,  1894,  lie  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  on  the  20th  was  placed  on  the  retired  list 
on  completing  40  years  of  service.  At  the  time  of  his  promotion  he  was  com- 
mandant of  the  Boston  Navy  Yard. 

GAGE,  Lyman  J.,  tinancier,  was  born  in  De  Ruyter,  N.  Y.,  June  28,  1836; 
received  an  academical  education,  and  became  a  bank  clerk;  removed  to  Chicago, 
111.,  in  1855  ;  was  connected  with  the  Merchants'  Savings,  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany in  1858-68;  vice-president  of  the  First  National  Bank  in  1868-91,  and 
president  in  1891-97 ;  and  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  1897. 

GALESBUEG,  city,  capital  of  Knox  county.  111.;  population  (1890)  15,264; 
(1896)  estimated  20,000.  In  1896  it  had  an  assessed  valuation,  about  one-lifth 
actual  value,  of  $2,858,452;  total  tax  rate,  $68.70  per  $!l,000;  and  in  January, 
1897,  a  bonded  debt  of  $136,000,  floating  debt,  $7,000,  sinking  fund,  $22,200,  and 
net  debt,  $120,800.  There  were  3  national  banks  with  combined  capital  $375,000, 
deposits  678,176,  andresonrces  $1,366,375;  a  trolley  line  extending  to  East  Gales- 
burg  ;  and  2  daily,  6  weekly  and  2  monthly  periodicals. 

GALIMBERTI,  Lukji,  cardinal  and  prefect  of  the  pontifical  archives,  was  born 
iu  Rome,  Italy,  in  1838;  died  in  Suchtein,  near  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  May  7, 
1896. 

GALVESTON,  city,  capital  of  Galveston  county,  Tex. ;  population  (1890) 
29,084;  (1895)  estimated  54,400.  On  Dec.  1,  1896,  it  had  a  total  bonded  debt, 
of  $3,426,000,  floating  and  other  indebtedness,  $336,729,  sinking  fund,  $833,554, 
net  debt,  $2,929,175,  and  public  property,  including  waterworks,  $1,500,000, 
aggregating  iu  value  $3,068,959.  The  assessed  valuations  in  1895,  nearly  one-half 
of  actual  value,  were:  Real  estate,  $19,848,056;  itersonal,  $5,543,496 — total, 
$25,391,552;  city  tax  rate,  $15  per  $1,000.  During  the  calendar  year  1896  the 
imports  of  merchandise  aggregated  in  value  $795,018,  and  exports  $56,027,431, 
and  iu  1897  the  imports  were  $044,367,  exports  $60,958,589.  The  expenditures 
under  congressional  appropriations  for  the  construction  of  a  deep-water  harbor  by 
the  jett.y  system  had  reached  iu  1895,  $5,300,000,  and  it  was  estimated  that  two 
j'eai's'  more  time  would  be  required  to  complete  the  work,  which  was  being 
pushed  night  and  day  on  both  the  north  and  south  jetties.  The  harbor  proper 
then  had  an  area  of  460  acres  with  a  depth  of  30  ft.,  and  1,500  acres  with  a  depth 
of  20  ft.  Among  new  buildings  are  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Hall, 
Grace  Church,  an  orphans'  home,  and  an  old  ladies'  home,  all  built  on  bequests 
of  Henry  Rosenberg;  a  new  Ursuline  convent;  a  grand  oiiera  house  block;  and 
the  Harmon.v  Club  House.  In  1897  there  were  2  national  banks  with  combined 
capital  $550,000,  deposits  $506,993,  and  resources  $1,755,304,  and  during  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30  the  exchanges  at  the  United  States  clearing  house  here  aggre- 
gated $135,819,850,  an  increase  of  $4,424,412  over  the  total  of  the  previous  corre- 
sponding period.  In  1897  the  United  States  government  i)urchased  a  block  of 
16  cit.v  blocks  on  the  outskirts  for  a  site  for  fortifications.  There  were  about  40 
miles  of  trolle.y  line  track;  and  2  daily  and  7  weekl.v  newspapers. 

GANNETT,  Abbie  M. ,  poet  and  essayist,  was  born  in  North  Brookfleld,  Mass., 
July  18,  1845;  died  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  March  20,  1895. 

GANNETT,  Henkv,  chief  geographer  of  the  United  States  Geological  Surve.v 
and  of  the  10th  and  11th  censuses,  was  born  in  Bath,  Me.,  Aug.  24,  1846.  In 
1895  he  published  Tin'  ISiiilding  of  a  Nation :  The  Gnnvlh,  Present  Condition,, 
and  Ecftuurcen  of  the  United  Stales,  with  a  Forecast  of  the  Future. 
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GAECIA,  Calixto,  military  oflScer,  was  boru  in  Holquin,  Sautiago,  Cuba,  in 
1840.  He  served  in  the  Cuban  revolution  of  18G8,  becoming  a  major-geueral ; 
was  captured  in  that  of  1873,  and  confined  in  a  dungeon  for  5  years ;  led  the  ex- 
pedition of  1880  and  was  captured,  but  regained  freedom  at  the  request  of  Gen- 
eral Campos;  and  in  March,  18'J(),  was  indicted  on  a  charge  of  connection  with 
an  attempted  filibustering  exjiedition  on  the  steamship  Ilcrmuda,  was  admitted 
to  bail,  which  he  forfeited  by  non-appearance  for  trial,  and  soou  afterward  suc- 
cessfully landed  an  important  exiiedition  on  Cuban  soil. 

GARY,  James  Albert,  manufacturer,  was  born  in  Uncasville,  Conn.,  Oct.  22, 
1833;  removed  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  boyhood,  and  was  there  educated;  was 
admitteil  to  )>artnership  in  the  firm  of  James  S.  Gary  &  Son,  manufacturers  of 
cotton  duck,  twills,  etc.,  iu  ISGO;  became  the  head  of  the  firm  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1870;  and  was  appointed  postmaster-general  of  the  United  States  iu  1897. 

GAS,  ACETYLENE,  a  hydrocarbon  C,H,.  Sp.  gr.  0.92.  It  is  moderately 
soluble  iu  water.  It  may  be  produced  by  direct  synthesis,  by  passing  hydrogen 
gas  through  a  tube  in  which  a  voltaic  arc  is  maintained  between  carbon  electrodes. 
It  has  acquired  much  prominence  within  a  recent  period  from  the  jn-oposal  to 
produce  it  on  the  commercial  scale  from  calcium  carbide.  It  gives  the  brightest 
flame  of  any  gas  known.  To  burn  it  successfully,  a  very  small  gas  burner  (a 
^-ft.  burner)  must  be  employed.  Owing  jiartly  to  its  high  specific  gravity  it 
burns  well  under  a  wide  range  of  pressure;  its  illuminating  power  is  estimated  at 
240  candles,  or  10  to  1.5  times  that  of  ordinary  illuminating  gas.  Various  prod- 
ucts can  be  formed  from  acetylene,  anjoug  others  benzole  and  alcohol,  so  that  it 
may  be  made  a  starting  point  for  a  <iuantity  of  organic  compounds.  It  is  endo- 
thermic;  to  combine  its  carbon  and  hydrogen,  heat  is  re<iuii'ed,  and,  conse- 
(luently,  heat  is  evolved  iu  its  decomposition.  It  can  be  caused  to  exjilode  by  a 
fulminate.  It  forms  an  explosive  compound  with  coiijier  oxide,  on  which  account 
brass  and  copper  pipes  and  fittings  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible  where  it 
is  employed.  It  liquefies  at  a  moderate  pressure  below  100°  F.,  its  critical  tem- 
Ijerature  being  not  far  from  that  point.  It  has  been  proposed  to  introduced  the 
gas  into  everyday  use,  either  distributing  it  through  pipes  or  supplying  it  in 
liquid  form. 

GATLING,  Richard  Jordan,  inventor  of  the  machine-gun  bearing  his  name, 
was  born  in  Hartford  county-,  N.  C. ,  Sejit.  12,  1818.  His  last  improvements  are 
a  G-barrel  gun,  adapted  to  police,  boat,  mounted  service,  and  use  behind  breast- 
works, weighing,  with  tripod,  1.55  lbs.,  and  having  a  range,  with  a  Springfield 
rifle  cartridge,  of  over  a  mile  and  a  capacity  of  800  shots  ])er  minute;  an  electric 
motor  to  take  the  place  of  the  crunk  when  the  machine  has  a  fixed  position;  and 
a  new  feed  drum,  with  which  1,500  shots  have  been  discharged  in  a  minute. 

GAYARRE,  Charles  Etiexne  Arthi-r,  historian,  was  boru  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
Jan.  9,  1805;  died  there  Feb.  11,  1895. 

GEFFC'KEN,  Frederick  Hexrv,  jurisconsult  and  publicist,  was  boru  in  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  Dec.  9.  1830;  died  in  Munich,  April  30,  1890. 

GEIKIE,  Sir  Archibald,  geologist,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1835 ; 
became  a  member  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1855 ; 
general  director  of  the  Survey  and  the  Geological  Museum  in  Loudt)n  iu  1881; 
and  president  of  the  British  Association  for  the  advancement  of  Science  in  1892. 
He  was  knighted  iu  1891.  In  1897  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  iu  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  His  latest  publications  include  Tlie  Founders  of  Geology 
and  Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Great  Britain  (both  1897). 
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GEIKIE,  James,  scientist  and  eelucator,  was  boru  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in 
1839.  His  last  publication  is  a  3d  edition  of  The  Great  Ice  Age,  and  Its  Relation 
to  the  Antiquity  of  Man  (1895),  nearly  three-fourths  of  which  was  entirely  rewritten 
and  the  remainder  revised  and  rearranged,  making  it  really  a  new  work. 

GEIKIE,  John  Cunningham,  clergyman  and  author,  was  born  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  Oct.  26,  1821.  His  last  publications  are  New  Testament  Hours,  Vol.  I.: 
TJie  Gfispels  and  Landmarks  of  Old  Testament  History:  Samuel  to  Malachi  (1894); 
and  New  Testament  Hours,   Vol.  II.:   Tlie  Apostles,  their  Lives  and  Letters  (1895). 

GENERAL  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  New  York  City,  founded  in  1817; 
Protestant  Episcopal ;  had  at  the  close  of  1897,  15  professors  and  instructors  ;  154 
students;  27,540  volumes  in  the  library;  $1,353,000  invested  in  grounds  and 
buildings;  31,010,848  in  endowments;  $72,878  in  gifts;  $81,758  in  income; 
president.  Rev.  Eugene  A.  Hoffman,  d.d.,  d.c.l. 

GENEVA,  canton  in  Switzerland;  also  city  and  capital  of  the  same;  population 
(1894)  canton,  109,557;  (1893)  city,  78,777.  During  the  9  months  ending  Sept. 
30,  1895,  the  exports  declared  at  the  city  for  the  United  States  aggregated  in 
value  $183,454,  principally  watches  and  watch  movements  ($78,057),  musical  boxes 
($30,764),  and  milk  products  ($28,051). 

GENEVA  COLLEGE,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  founded  in  1848;  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian; co-educational;  had  at  close  of  1897,  14  professors  and  instructors; 
240  students;  4,500  volumes  in  the  library ;  $80,000  in  grounds  and  buildings; 
$150,000  in  productive  funds;  5,000  in  gifts;  and  $17,000  in  income;  president, 
W.  P.  Johnston,  d.d. 

GENOA,  province  in  Italy;  also  city  and  capital  of  the  same,  and  most  imiior- 
tant  seaport  in  the  kingdom;  population  (1895)  province,  estimated  826,625; 
(1894)  city,  215,300.  During  the  9  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1895,  the  exjiorts 
declared  at  the  city  for  the  United  States  aggregated  in  value  $537,376,  princi- 
pally cotton  waste  ($132,871),  olive  oil  ($124,074),  silk  ($55,000),  glycerine 
($48,961),  hides  ($48,529),  and  cheese  ($39,753). 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY,  American,  organization  founded  in  1852  to 
encourage  geographical  exploration  and  discovery ;  affiliated  with  200  similar 
domestic  and  foreign  bodies;  headquarters,  No.  11  West  29th  Street,  New  York 
City,  where  there  is  a  library  of  25,000  volumes  and  a  large  collection  of  maps, 
charts,  and  atlases.  The  officers  are:  President,  Charles  P.  Daly,  ll.d.,  vice- 
presidents,  W.  H.  H.  Moore,  C.  C.  Tiffany,  d.d.,  Gen.  E.  L.  Viele;  foreign  corre- 
sponding secretary,  Prof.  "William  Libby,  Jr.  ;  domestic  corresponding  secretary. 
Chandler  Robbing;  recording  secretary,  Anton  A.  Raven;  treasurer,  "W.  R.  T. 
Jones ;  councilors,  Francis  M.  Bacon,  Austen  G.  Fox,  Bancroft  Gherardi,  John 
A.  Hadden,  William  G.  Hamilton,  Levi  Holbrook,  Henry  Holt,  Morris  K.-  Jesup, 
Alexis  A.  Julien,  S.  Nicholson  Kane,  Clarence  King,  Gustav  E.  Kissel,  D.  O.  Wills, 
Henry  Parish,  and  Charles  A.  Peabody.  The  Society  publishes  an  annual  jour- 
nal and  occasional  bulletins.      Membership,  1897,  1,100. 

GEOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY,  National,  organization  with  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  ;  founded  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  geographical  knowledge; 
publishes  a  magazine;  and  had  1,513  members  in  1897.  Officers:  President, 
vacant;  vice-presidents,  Herbert  G.  Ogden,  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely,  C.  Hart  Merriam, 
Marcus  Baker,  William  H.  Dall,  Grove  K.  Gilbert;  corresponding  secretary, 
Eliza  R.  Scidmore,  1517  H  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  recording  secre- 
tary, Everett  Hayden ;  treasurer,  Henry  Gannett ;  managers,  H.  F.  Blount,  John 
Hyde,  W.  J.  McGee,  F.  H.  Newell,  W.  B.  Powell,  Charles  J.  Boll,  David  T.  Day, 
and  P.  V.  Coville. 
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GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  founded  1888;  publishes  Bulletin  of 
the  Geological  Socieli/  of  America;  follows,  1897,  234.  Officers:  President, 
Edward  Orteu,  State  University  of  Ohio;  vice-presidents,  J.  J.  Stevenson,  New- 
York  University,  B.  K.  Emerson,  Amherst  College ;  secretai-y,  H.  L. 
Faircliild,  University  of  Rochester  (N.  Y. ) ;  treasurer,  I.  C.  White,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.  ;  editor,  J.  Stanley  Brown,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  councilors,  J.  S. 
Diller,  United  States  (Geological  Survey,  R.  \V.  Ells,  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada,  ^^'.  B.  Scott,  Princeton  University,  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, and  J.  ;\I.  Safford,  Vanderliilt  University. 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY,  U.  S.,  a  branch  of  the  executive  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  director  of  which  has  charge  of  the  classification  of  the  public  landa 
and  examination  of  the  geological  structure,  mineral  resources,  and  publication 
of  the  .statistics  collected;  director,  1897,  Chas.  D.  Walcott;  chief  of  division  of 
mineral  resources,  David  T.  Da.v.  The  Survey  publishes,  under  acts  of  Congress, 
a  large  number  of  important  reports  annually.  See  Mineral  Productions,  United 
States. 

(JEORGE  CHRISTIAN  WTLLIA^M  FERDINAND  ADOLPHUS,  King  of  the 
Hellenes  was  born  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  Dec.  2-1,  184,');  elected  king  in  18G3. 
He  iiresided  at  the  opening  of  the  athletic  games  of  the  776th  Ol.vmpiad  at  Athens 
on  April  6,  1896,  and  at  the  closing  contests  and  ceremonies  on  the  15th,  and  at  a 
banipiet  to  the  contestants  at  tlie  royal  palace  made  a  felicitous  speech  con- 
gratulatory to  the  vit'tors.  The  total  number  of  athletes  who  received  ci'owns  of 
victory  was  44,  of  whom  11  were  from  the  United  States,  10  from  Greece,  7  from 
Germany,  5  from  France,  3  from  Great  Britain,  2  from  Hungary,  2  from  Aus- 
tralia, 2  from  Austria,  and  1  each  from  Denmark  and  Switzerland.  In  February, 
1898,  he  narrowly  escaped  assassination. 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  ERNEST  ALBERT,  Dike  of  York,  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  the  British  throne  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
and  Avoiidale,  was  born  in  IMarlborough  House,  June  3,  1865.  The  birth  of  a  son 
to  the  duke  and  duchess  on  June  23,  1894,  bringing  a  third  life  into  direct  suc- 
cession to  the  throne,  was  the  occasion  of  much  rejoicing  throughout  the  empire. 
On  the  27th  following,  the  duke  was  invested  with  the  honorary  degree  of  ll.d. 
hy  tlie  University  of  Camljridge. 

GEORGE,  Henuv,  political  economist,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  2, 
1839;  died  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  29,  1897.  In  1894  it  was  reported  that  the 
papal  authorities  had  issued  a  decree  condemning  his  books;  but  subsequently  it 
was  ascertained  that  although  Archbishop  Corrigan,  of  New  York,  had  ai)pcaled 
to  the  Holy  Office  for  such  a  decree,  on  the  ground  that  his  teachings  were  not 
such  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  should  countenance,  no  action  was  taken. 
In  1897  he  was  the  first  candidate  nominated  for  the  office  of  ma.vor  of  the 
Greater  New  York.  Subseiiueiitly,  he  was  indorsed  by  several  political  organi- 
zations. On  Oct.  2  all  his  supporters  united  in  forming  an  organization  named 
the  Democrac.v  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  his  nomination  was  renewed  and 
accejited.  He  entered  the  campaign  with  all  the  heartiness  that  had  characterized 
every  important  movement  in  his  life,  and,  desi)ito  the  exhaustive  work  of  public 
speaking,  kept  up  a  most  active  canvass  till  within  about  three  hours  of  his 
death.  On  his  last  night  he  made  four  addresses;  returned  to  his  hotel  after  niid- 
niglit;  complained  of  being  tired;  was  stricken  with  apoplexy;  and  dieil  soon 
afterward.  His  followers  immediately  substituted  the  name  of  his  son  at  the  head 
of  their  ticket.      The  funeral  was  one  of  the  most  notable  events  in  the  history  of 
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the  city.  Over  30,000  persons  viewed  the  remains,  and  the  most  eminent  clergy- 
men of  several  denominations,  including  his  tried  friend,  Dr.  McGlynu,  spoke 
over  his  bier.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  nearly  completed  Tlie  Science  of 
Political  Economy,   in  live  parts,  and  the  work  was  published  in  1898. 

GEOKGE,  James  Zachariah,  military  officer  and  jurist,  was  born  in  Monroe 
county,  Ga. ,  Oct.  20,  1826;  died  in  Mississippi  City,  Miss.,  Aug.  1-1,  1897. 
From  1881  till  his  death  he  was  a  Democratic  United  States  senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. On  the  organization  of  Congress  in  December,  1895,  he  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  select  Committee  to  Investigate  the  Condition  of  the  Potomac 
Eiver  Front  at  Washington,  and  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  Education  and  Labor,  Judiciary,  Transportation  Eoutes  to  the  iSeaboard, 
and  Woman  Suffrage  (select). 

GEORGETOWN  COLLEGE,  Georgetown,  Ky.,  founded  in  1829;  Baptist; 
co-educatioual ;  had  at  the  close  of  1897,  21  professors  and  instructors;  365 
students;  12,000  volumes  in  the  library;  $225,000  in  productive  funds;  and 
$20,197  in  total  income;  president,  A.  C.  Davidson,  d.d. 

GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY,  W^ashingtou  D.  C,  founded  in  1789;  Roman 
Catholic;  had  at  the  close  of  1897,  IIS  professors  and  instructors;  G90  students; 
7G,5(iO  volumes  in  the  library;  §30,000  in  productive  funds;  S1J:,8J:2  in  gifts; 
8120,04:5  in  income;  college  of  liberal  arts,  preparatory  department ;  school  of  arts 
and  sciences;  school  of  medicine;  and  school  of  law;  president.  Rev.  J.  H. 
iiichards,  s.j. 

GEORGIA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  the  fourth  of  the 
original  thirteen  States  to  ratify  the  Federal  constitution  (Jan.  2,  1788) ;  seceded 
Jan.  19,  1861;  readmitted  July  30,  1SG8;  counties,  137;  capital,  Atlanta. 

State  Officer)',  1896-98. — Governor  (elected  for  2  years,  salary  §3,000  per 
annum),  William  Y.  Atkinson;  secretar.v  of  state,  Allen  D.  Chandler;  treasurer, 
W.  J.  Speer;  comptroller,  William  A.  Wright;  attorney-general,  Joseph  M. 
Terrell;  adjutant-general,  J.  Mcintosh  Kell;  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
Robert  T.  Nesbitt;  school  commissioner,  G.  A.  Glenn;  chief  justice  of  the 
su|ireme  court,  Thomas  J.  Simmons;  associate  justices,  Samuel  Lumpkin,  Henry 
T.  Lewis,  Andrew  J.  Cobb,  William  A.  Little,  and  William  H.  Fish;  clerk,  Z.  D. 
Harrison — all  Democrats. 

Lei/ixlfiti(re,  1897. — Democrats,  senate  37,  house  142,  joint  ballot  179;  Populists, 
senate  6,  house  30,  joint  ballot  36;  Republicans,  senate  1,  house  3,  joint 
ballot  4;  Democratic  majority,  senate  30,  house  109,  joint  ballot  139. 

Elections. — In  the  State  elections  1896,  there  was  a  total  of  206,659  votes  cast 
for  governor,  of  which  the  Democratic  candidate  (Atkinson)  received  120,827  and 
the  Populist  candidate  (Wright)  85,832.  All  Democratic  candidates  for  Congress 
were  elected.  In  the  presidential  election,  the  Democratic  candidate  received 
94,232  votes;  the  Republican,  60,091;  the  Prohibition,  5,592;  and  the  National 
Democratic,  2,788. 

Farm  /^w/»r/.v.— Reported  Dec.  31,  1895:  Corn,  42,172,481  bush.,  from  3,244,- 
037  acres,  value  §17,290,717;  wheat,  1,330,706  bush.,  from  214,630  acres,  value 
§1,091,179;  oats,  6,679,048  bush.,  from  460,624  acres,  value  §3,072,362;  rye, 
138,809  bush.,  from  19,279  acres,  value  S117,988;  iwtatoes,  364,066  bush.,  from 
6.277  acres,  value  §258,487;  and  hay,  236,541  tons,  from  147,838  acres,  value 
§2,578,297.  The  cotton  crop  of  1894-95  was  approximately  1,300,000  bales;  and 
of  1896-97,  1,299,340  bales. 

Farm    .4(nH(o/.s'.— Reported  Jan.    1,    1897:     Horses,  110,277,   value  §5,331,018; 
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mules,  104,380,  value  $10,:543,698 ;  cows,  306,457,  value  $5,212,834;  cattle,  513,- 
870,  value  $4,347,050;  sheep,  344,080,  value  $503,646;  andswiue,  2,012,868,  value 
$6,373,544. 

Miiwral  Resources. — The  following  is  summary  of  the  mineral  iiroductions  of 
the  calendar  year  1894:  Iron  ore,  a  small  part  credited  to  North  Carolina,  174,- 
694  long  tons;  pig  iron,  40,208  long  tons;  gold  and  silver,  estimated  at  ?99,095; 
manganese  1,277  long  tons,  value  $8,020;  coal,  354,111  short  tons,  value  §299,- 
290,  all  in  Dade  and  Walker  counties;  coke,  93,029  short  tons,  valued  at  $110,286 
from  100,523  tons  of  coal;  (luarries,  granite,  §511,804  ($470,387  in  1893);  sand- 
stone, $11,300;  slate,  $22,500;  marble,  $724,385  ($201,000  in  1893)  all  from 
Pickens  county;  and  limestone,  $32,000 — total,  $1,301,989;  and  clay  products, 
common  and  pressed  brick,  $585,093,  fancy  brick,  $14,098,  firebrick,  $17,050, 
sewer  pipe,  $47,300,  drain  tile,  $2,000,  teiTa-cotta  work,  $11,000,  and  miscella- 
neous, $^2,190— total,  $099,887. 

Finances. — The  assessed  valuations  in  1895  were:  Eeal  estate  and  railroad 
property,  $237,183,710;  personal,  $133,555,811— total,  $370,739,521;  tax  rate, 
$4.30  per  $1,000.  Assessed  valuations  have  steadily  decreased  since  1892,  when 
they  aggregated  $463,753,534,  with  a  $4.85  tax  i-ate.  The  recognized  bonded 
debt,  Oct.  1,  1895,  was  $8,430,500  bearing  interest,  and  $2,500  past  due  and 
non-interest  bearing ;  total,  $8,439,000;  floating  debt  bearing  interest,  $90,202; 
sinking  fund,  $200,000;  net  debt,  $8,329,202;  contingent  liabilities,  $404,000; 
|iruperty  owneil  by  the  State,  the  Western  &  Atlantic  It.  R.,  rented  for  29  years 
at  $420,012  per  annum.  The  State  is  paying  off  its  bonded  debt  at  the  rate  of 
$100,000  per  annum. 

Banks. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  30  national  banks  in  ojieration  and  14  in 
liquidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $4,010,000,  and  holding 
$1,211,000  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on  loans  and 
discounts  $9,788,454;  represented  bj' demand  paper  with  individual  or  firm  name, 
$385,034;  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securities,  $800,- 
700;  time  paper  with  two  or  more  individual  or  firm  names,  $3,714,000;  time 
paper  with  single  individual  or  firm  name,  $1,304,492;  and  the  same  secured  by 
stocks,  bonds,  and  other  jiersonal  securities,  $3,041,755.  The  baidvs  held  an  aggre- 
gate of  $087,053  in  coin  and  coin  certificates,  of  which  $295,598  was  iu 
gold  coin.  The  circulation  account  was:  Total  issue,  $10,902,900;  redeemed, 
$9,074,440;  outstanding,  $1,228,520.  There  were  deposits,  $0,940,088;  reserve 
reciuired,  $1,099,()98;  reserve  held,  $2,023,439;  ratio  of  reserve,  2  banks  in 
Savannah  55.01  per  cent.,  28  Ijanks  in  State  20.71  per  cent.  During  the  year 
"ending  Sept.  30,  1897,  the  exchanges  at  the  United  States  clearing  house  in 
Savannah  aggregated  $124,497,490  a  decrease  of  $15,028,255  from  the  total  of  the 
previous  corresponding  period.  The  State  banks,  rejiortiug  June  30,  1897,  num- 
bered 41,  and  had  capital  $.3,920,900;  deposits,  $0,407,507;  resources,  $13,180,- 
t)39;  and  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  $1,223,712.  There  were  6  stock  savings 
banks,  which  had  ca]iital  $(i55,000;  depositors,  5,384;  check  deposits,  $1,081,- 
794;  and  savings  deposits,  $2S8,(I10;  resources,  $2,483,897;  and  surplus  and 
profits,  $432,096.  Private  banks  numbered  6,  and  liad  cajiital,  $331,500;  de- 
I)osits,  $214,430;  resources,  $581,338;  and  surplus  and  profits,  $25,117.  The  last 
report  on  building  and  loan  associations  (1893)  showed  43  such  organizations,  of 
which  31  were  national  and  12  local,  25  serial,  6  permanent,  and  12  terminating. 
There  were  31,294  shareholders,  who  held  224,090  shares,  of  which  152,168  were 
free  and  62,161  borrowed  on.  The  total  assets  and  liabilities  were  $7,313,744, 
loans  on  real  estate,  $6,229,826,  and  dues  and  profits,  $5,938,077.    During  the  life 
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of  the  associations,  38  reported  4,409  houses  and  176  other  buildings  acquired 
by  shareholders,  and  41  reported  70  foreclosures  of  mortgage,  involving  $91,218, 
on  which  the  net  loss  was  $1,575. 

Internal  Revenue. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  collections 
of  internal  revenue  aggregated  $447,698.85  from  the  following  sources:  Distilled 
spirits,  $315,760.86  ^tobacco,  $20,960.39;  fermented  liquors,  $105,259.20;  oleo- 
margarine, $2,936;  penalties,  $4,676.07;  and  miscellaneous,  $6.96.  During  the 
year  there  were  93  single-account  cigar  factories  in  operation,  which  used  98,866 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  had  an  output  of  4,426,406  cigars  and  3,225,800  cigarettes, 
and  18  other  tobacco  factories,  which  had  an  output  of  52,348  lbs.  of  smoking  to- 
bacco. There  were  59  grain  and  93  fruit  distilleries  in  operation;  123,136 
gals,  of  spirits  rectified  and  713,489  gauged;  and  109,300  bbls.  of  fermented 
liquors  jiroduced. 

Bailroada. — The  single-track  mileage,  Jan.  1,  1895,  was  5,113.02.  The  roads 
had  a  combined  capital  of  over  $68,000,000 ;  funded  debt,  over  $87,000,000;  total 
investment,  exceeding  $172,000,000;  and  had  expended  for  roadbeds  and  equip- 
ment about  $157,000,000.  The  State  owned  the  Western  &  Atlantic  R.  R.,  ex- 
tending from  Atlanta  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  during  1895  the  Northeastern 
R  R.  was  bought  at  auction  by  the  State,  the  Georgia  Central  was  bought  by 
the  Southern  Railwa.v  Co.,  which  also  secured  control  of  the  Georgia  Southern  & 
Florida  road,  and  the  Marietta  &  North  Georgia  road  was  bought  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Car  Trust  Co. 

Commerce. — During  the  calendar  year  1897  the  imports  of  foreign  merchandise 
at  the  ports  of  Brunswick,  St.  Marys,  and  Savannah  aggregated  in  value  $482,- 
091,  and  the  exports  of  domestic  merchandise,  $35,134,695;  an  increase  of  $120,- 
782  in  imports  and  $6,226.53  in  exports  over  the  totals  of  the  previous  year. 

Manufactures. — In  1895  there  were  in  the  State  75  cotton  and  woolen  mills, 
with  668,578  spindles,  15,237  looms,  and  1,809  cards.  Till  recently  the  State 
had  the  largest  cotton  mill  in  the  South,  with  $1,250,000  capital,  46,600  spindles, 
1,650  looms,  and  266  cards;  but  there  is  now  one  in  Pelzer,  S.  C,  with  a  capital 
of  $1,000,000,  which  has  107,000  spindles  and  3,100  looms.  The  principal  mills 
were  the  Eagle  and  Phcenix,  Columbus,  capital  $1,250,000;  John  P.  King  and 
Sible.v,  both  in  Augusta,  capital  of  each,  $1,000,000;  Massachusetts,  Rome,  capi- 
tal $700,000;  Augusta,  in  Augusta,  capital  $600,000;  Exposition,  Atlanta,  capital 
$500,000;  and  Lauett,  West  Point,  capital  $500,000.  The  leading  manufac- 
turers of  the  State  formed  an  association.  May  7,  1895,  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
moting manufacturing  possibilities,  securing  a  more  equitable  adjustment  of 
freight  and  insurance  rates,  protective  legislation  for  private  and  corporate 
cajiital,   and  encourging  a  more  liberal  patronage  of  home  industries. 

Puliltcalions. — Reported  March,  1898:  Dail.v,  28;  semi-weekly,  2;  weekly,  273; 
bi-weekl.v,  2;  semi-monthly,  8;  monthly  43;  and  iiuarterly,  1. 

Vhurchen. — The  Regular  Baptist  Colored  Church  is  the  strongest  denomination 
in  the  State,  and  is  followed  by  the  Regular  Bai>tist  South;  Methodist  Episcopal, 
South;  African  Methodist;  Methodist  Episcopal;  Primitive  Bajitist;  Presby- 
terian, South  ;  and  Roman  Catholic.  At  the  Eighth  International  Sunday  School 
Convention  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-26,  1896,  there  were  reported  for 
Georgia,  6,889  evangelical  Sunday  schools,  59,885  officers  and  teachers,  and 
310,612  scholars;  total  members,  370,497. 

Sclioo/.-f. — Reports  for  the  school  year  1895-96  showed :  Estimated  number  of 
children  of  school  age  in  the  State,  715,300  ;  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools, 
423,786;  pupils   in   average   daily   attendance,    254,142;  jiublic   school   property 
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valued  at  §2,-1:70,188;  aud  total  exiienditure,  excluding  debt  payments,  $1,G86,- 
90'J.  There  were  8,921  teachers,  nearly  eijually  divided  between  the  sexes.  Of  the 
total  enrollment,  253, 51U  pupils  were  white  aud  170,270  colored;  of  the  average 
dail.v  attendance,  154,896  were  white  and  99,24()  colored;  aud  of  the  teachers, 
5,8G8  were  white  and  3,053  colored.  For  higher  instruction  there  were  10  uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  with  126  professors  and  instructors;  2,252 
students  (1,622  males,  630  females)  in  all  departments;  61,204  bound  volumes  in 
the  libraries;  scientific  apparatus  aud  libraries  valued  at  8114,750 ;  grounds  and 
buildings,  $1,666,000;  amount  of  benefactions  during  the  year,  $33,922;  total 
income,  §129,649;  and  aggregate  productive  funds,  ?940,217.  The  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  a  branch  of  the  State  Universit.v,  had  a  facultj- 
of  21;  students  in  the  collegiate  department,  103;  volumes  in  library,  27,377; 
area  uuder  cultivation,  50  acres;  value  of  farm  lauds,  $10,000;  and  value  of 
buildings  and  equi])meuts,  $250,000.  The  State  Industrial  College  for  colored 
youth  had  143  students  in  the  preparatory  department  and  ()3  in  the  collegiate; 
receipts,  $15,232;  and  expenditures,  $7,883.  The  State  Normal  School,  near 
Athens,  which  had  a  session  of  only  eight  weeks  in  1894,  was  opened  as  a  per- 
manent normal  school  in  April,  1895,  under  an  appropriation  by  the  legislature 
of  $20,000  for  maintenance  for  two  years.  There  were  also  58  endow-ed  acade- 
mies, seminaries,  and  other  secondary  schools,  and  10  colleges  for  women 
exclusively,  the  latter  having  131  instructors  and  2,023  students. 

Libra rii'K. — -lu  189(i  there  were  reijorted  41  iiublic  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  270,041  bound  volumes  and  19,262  pamphlets. 

Populalion. — In  1890,  1,837,353,  of  whom  919,925  were  males,  917,428  females; 
1,825,216  natives,  12,137  foreign-born;  966,465  whites;  and  858,996  colored  of 
all  races.  On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary  estimated  the 
poi)ulatiou  at  2,146,000. 

GEOliCilA,  UxivEusiTY  OF,  Athens,  Ga. ,  non-sectarian ;  had  at  the  close  of  1897, 
19  professors  aud  instructors;  267  students;  20,000  volumes  in  the  libraries; 
$500,000  invested  in  grounds  aud  buildings;  $35,000  iu  scientific  apparatus  and 
librai-ies;  §380,200  iu  productive  funds;  $169,000  iu  income;  president,  William 

E.    BoggS,    D.D.,    LL.D. 

GEIiM.A.^r  EilPIRE,  a  confederation  of  all  the  States  of  Germany  under  the 
constitution  of  1871;  area,  208,670  sijuare  miles;  population  (June  14,  1895), 
51,758,364;  capital;  Berlin;  emperor,  AYilliam  II. 

Finana'x. — The  budget  estimates  for  the  common  support  of  the  empire  for 
1895-96  showed:  Revenue,  ordinary,  1,178,395,000  marks;  extraordinary,  in- 
cluding loans,  46,379,000— total,  1,224,774,000  ($281,698,020);  expenditure, 
ordinary,  1,192,872,000;  extraordinary,  including  the  arm.v,  46,379,000 — total, 
1,239,251,000  ($285,027,730).  Deficits  are  made  up  by  assessments  on  the  in- 
dividual States.  Of  the  estimated  revenue  627,003,000  marks  (§144,210,690  were 
charged  against  customs  aud  excise  and  54,629.000  (§12,564,(570)  agaiust  stamps. 
The  debt  in  1894  was  funded,  1,915,714,500  marks  (§440.614,335) ;  unfunded, 
120,000,000  ($27,600,000)— total,  $468,214,335.  The  empire  proper  has  large 
assets  in  invested  funds  and  keejis  at  Spaudau  a  war  treasure  fund,  e<iuivalent  to 
over  $27,000,000,  in  gold  coin.  The  contribution  of  the  i)rinci|)al  States  to  the 
common  revenue  iu  1894-95  was:  Prussia,  233,180,000  marks ;  Bavaria,  50,088,- 
000;  'SVurtemberg,  18,294,000;  Saxony,  27,258,000;  Baden,  14,055,000;  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  13,617,000;  Hesse,  7,729,000;  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  4,501,000; 
Saxi-Weimar,  2,538,000;  Oldeuburg,  2,763,000;  Brunswick,  3,142,000; '  and' 
Hamburg,  4,846,000. 
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Commerce. — During  1894  the  special  commerce  aggregated  4,285,533,000 
marks  in  imports  ($985,6  2,590)  and  3,051,480,000  in  exports  ($701,840,400) ; 
the  imports  of  gold  and  silver  included  in  the  foregoing  were  equivalent  to 
$74,123,980  and  the  exports  to  $20,429,980.  The  principal  imjwrts  were:  ^Yool, 
222,520,000  marks;  coffee,  202,793,000;  raw  cotton,  199,605,000;  wheat,  117,- 
916,000;  barlev,  104,380,000;  woolen  yarn,  100,633,000;  raw  hides,  97,293,000; 
swine,  80,754,000;  raw  silk,  77,407,000;  horses,  61,624,000;  rye,  54,544,000; 
and  petroleum,  45,536,000;  and  the  ])rincipal  exports  were:  Sugar,  209,174,000 
marks;  coal  and  coke,  136,715,000;  woolen  fabrics,  117,714,000;  haberdashery, 
85,532,000;  hosiery,  81,973,000;  mixed  silk  and  cotton  cloth,  79,061,000; 
leather  goods,  72,3i7,000;  cotton  cloth,  54,431,000;  and  aniline  dyes,  53,183,- 
000.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  the  United  States  imported 
from  Germany  merchandise  valued  at  $81,014,065  and  gold  and  silver  $1,389,090, 
and  exported  thereto  merchandise  $92,053,753  and  gold  and  silver  $15,239,751. 

Agriculture. — According  to  the  last  official  returns  (1892)  91  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  area  of  Germany  is  productive  and  9  per  cent,  unpi-oductive.  In  1894-95 
the  areas  under  the  principal  crops,  in  hectares  (1  hectare^2.47  acres)  were  as 
follows:  Eye,  6,044.568;  hay,  5,912,026;  oats,  3,916,726;  potatoes,  3,025,103; 
wheat,  1,980,496;  barley,  1,628,058;  beet  root  for  sugar,  439,386;  and  vines, 
116,548;  and  the  products,  in  metric  tons  (1  m.  t.^2,200  lbs.),  were:  Eye, 
7,075,020;  hay,  18,970,259;  oats,  5,250,152 ;  potatoes,  29,049,238 ;  wheat,  3,012,- 
271;  barley,  3,432,913;  beet  root  for  sugar,  12,537,429;  and  wine,  62,137,284 
(gals).  The  farm  animals  at  last  report  comprised  3,836,256  horses;  17,555,694 
cattle;  13,589,612  sheep;  12,174,288  swine;  and  3,091,287  goats. 

Mining. — The  total  value  of  the  mineral  iiroductions  of  Germany  and  Luxem- 
burg in  1894  was  675,000,000  marks  ($155,250,000),  the  principal  mining  opera- 
tions being  in  Prussia.  The  output  of  the  principal  minerals  was:  Coal,  76,772,- 
700  tons;  lignite,  22,103,400;  iron  ore,  12,403,800;  potassic  salt,  1,643,600; 
rock  salt,  735,500;  zinc  ore,  728,600;  copper  ore,  588,200;  and  lead  ore,  162,700. 

Fittheries. — -The  North  Sea  cod  and  herring  fisheries  employed  456  boats  and 
2,104  men  in  1894;  the  Baltic  fisheries  were  the  most  important,  and  besides 
local  wants  yielded  fresh  fish  for  export  to  the  value  of  7,666,000  marks  ($1,763,- 
180).  The  imports  of  fresh  and  preserved  fish,  oysters,  lobsters,  and  all  other 
shellfish  aggregated  in  value  55,073,000  marks  ($12,666,790). 

Manufactures. — In  1893-94  there  were  405  beet-root  sugar  factories  in  opera- 
tion, which  used  10,644,352  metric  tons  of  beet  root  and  produced  1,319,006  tons 
of  raw  sugar  and  279,299  of  molasses.  The  output  of  refined  sugar  was  819,629 
tons.  For  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  starch  there  were  30  factories,  which 
had  an  outiiut  of  7,916  tons  of  dry  sugar,  26,457  of  syrup,  and  3,699  of  color. 
"\\'ithin  the  beer-excise  district  there  were  8,243  breweries  and  71,503  distilleries 
in  operation,  which  had  an  output  of  1,221,110,000  gals,  of  beer  and  71,786,000 
of  alcohol. 

Army. — To  defend  its  frontier  of  4,570  miles,  there  are  17  fortified  places  of 
the  first-class  and  19  other  fortresses,  all  connected  with  each  other  by  under- 
ground telegraphs,  and  strategical  railway  lines  connect  the  principal  military 
centers  with  the  frontier.  The  peace  strength  of  the  imperial  ai'my  in  1896  was: 
Officers  22,618,  rank  and  file  562,116,  horses  97,280 ;  the  infantry  comprising 
12,918  officers  and  383,586  rank  and  file.  The  government  publishes  no  details 
of  its  war  strength,  but  it  is  believed  that  in  an  emergency  over  3,000,000  trained 
men  could  be  put  into  the  field  under  the  i>rescnt  organization.  There  are  494 
field  batteries,  of  which  47  are  mounted.  The  budget  estimate  of  expenditure  for 
the  army  in  the  year  ending  March  31, 1890,  was  472, 212, 200  marks  ($108,608,806). 
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Navi/. — The  personnel  of  tbe  navy  in  189G  comprised  9G9  otlicers,  4,430  petty 
•oflScers,  IK!  surgeons,  15,202  seamen,  and  others  making  a  total  of  22,277  men.  On 
Jan.  1,  189(5,  there  were  afloat  4  tirst-dass  battleships;  5  second-class ;  4  third-class; 
12  port  defense  ships;  i)  tirst-class  cruisers;  11  second-class;  'I'.i  third-class;  and 
132  tori)edo  craft  of  all  dimensions;  and  a  first-class  battleship,  5  cruisers,  and  8 
toriiedo  craft  were  under  construction.  In  March,  1890,  the  budjrct  commission 
gcrauted  the  demand  of  the  iiovernment  for  the  construction  of  3  additional 
cruisers.  The  total  armament  was  1,009  guns,  including  secondary  batteries,  of 
which  22  were  between  40  and  80  tjus;  78  between  20  and  40;  1G8  between  4 
and  20;  and  741  under  4.  The  government  has  also  subsidized,  as  auxiliary 
merchant  cruisers,  7  vessels  with  a  nominal  speed  of  about  20  knots.  The  budget 
estimate  of  expenditure  for  tbe  navy  in  the  yeai'  ending  March  31,  1896,  was 
55,2Gl,oOO  marks  ($12,710,145). 

UonDtiinncalioDn.- — At  the  end  of  1894  there  were  27,851  miles  of  railwa.v  in  opera- 
tion, of  which  all  but  3,170  miles  Ijelonged  to  the  government.  The  total  capital 
was  equal  to  82,554,31(5,000;  receipts,  $325,110,290;  expenditures,  §198,501,070. 
There  was  a  total  of  8,457  miles  of  canals  and  other  navigal)le  waterways  in  use. 
See  Baltic  .vsd  North  Sea  Casal.  Excepting  in  Bavaria  and  "Wurtemberg,  the 
I)ostal  and  telegraph  services  are  united  in  an  imperial  postal  district,  and  includ- 
ing those  States  there  was  a  total  of  30,372  post-offices,  97,990  postal  boxes,  and 
19,906  telegraph  offices  in  the  empire. 

Baitttii'i. — In  1894  there  were  8  note-issuing  banks,  which  liad  a  combined 
capital  of  219,672,000  njarks,  total  liabilities,  2,018,120,000,  and  total  assets, 
2,022,199,000.  During  that  year  the  government  coinage  was,  gold,  157,282,1(10; 
silver,  4,487,200;  nickel,  843,900;  and  copper,  373,400— total,  102,980,000  marks 
($374,869,180).      See  Banking  Sv.stems,  Foreign. 

Cliiirrhcs. — Protestants  form  62.8  per  cent,  of  the  population;  Roman  Catholics, 
35.8;  other  Christians,  0.29;  and  Jews,  1.1.  The  order  of  the  Jesuits  is  ]>ro- 
hibited  iu  all  |iarts  of  the  empire;  the  Roman  Catholics  have  5  archbishops  and 
20  bishoi)s;  and  the  Old  Catholics  have  one  bishop,  at  Bonn. 

Si-hooU. — In  1895  there  were  21  universities  with  2,526  professors  and  teachers 
and  27,797  students  in  all  departments,  besides  3,724  non-matriculated  students 
iu  the  University  of  Berlin.  There  were  850  secondary  schools  of  various  grades ; 
9  technical  high  schools;  31  middle  schools  of  agriculture;  15  schools  of  mining; 
15  schools  of  architecture- and  l)uilding;  9  academies  of  foresti\v ;  23  schools  of 
•art  and  art  industry;  and  7  jiublic  music  schools.  The  number  of  elementary 
schools  exceeds  50,000,  with  over  120,000  teachers,  and  over  8,000,000  pui)ils. 
Of  all  recruits  for  the  army  in  the  levy  of  1893-94  only  0.24  per  cent,  could 
neither  read  nor  write. 

licicnt  Krciilii. — In  1895  the  Reichstag  refused  to  authorize  its  president  to  con- 
vey the  congratulations  of  parliament  to  Prince  Bismarck  on  his  80tL  birthday, 
which  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  emjieror  and  led  the  president  to  resign. 
In  March,  the  emperor,  crown  jn'ince,  heads  of  the  civil,  military,  and  naval 
deiiartmeuts,  and  a  representative  detachment  of  trooi)S  visited  Prince  Bismarck, 
and  the  emperor  gave  a  grand  banquet  iu  his  honor.  Tbe  unfavorable  condition 
of  agriculture  was  a  source  of  grave  concern  to  the  emperor  and  tbe  Reichstag. 
Tbe  25tb  anniversary  of  the  French  surrender  at  Sedan  (Sei)t.  2)  was  observed 
with  much  enthusiasm  throughout  the  empire,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Gravelotte  (Aug.  18)  the  emperor  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
natioiuil  memorial  to  Emperor  AVilliam  I.  Ti-ade  generally  showed  a  marked 
imjirovement  during  the  year,  despite  the  depression  in  cereals. 
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At  the  beginning  of  January,  1896,  the  emperor  created  a  European  sensation 
by  formal  congratulations  to  President  Ki-iiger,  of  the  South  African  Republic, 
over  the  failure  of  the  Jameson  raid  (see  Cape  Colony),  and  assured  Austria  and 
Italy  that  the  Dreibund  would  not  be  affected  by  the  occurrence.  Subsequently 
he  pledged  himself  tg  stand  by  the  Boers.  On  April  5,  a  new  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  between  Germany  and  Japan  was  signed  in  Berlin,  much 
more  liberal  to  Germany  and  more  progressive  on  the  part  of  Japan  than  the  pre- 
ceding one.  On  May  3,  surrounded  by  a  glittering  assemblage  of  court  officials 
and  foreign  ambassadors,  the  emperor  opened  the  International  Art  Exhibition 
in  Berlin. 

GIRARD  COLLEGE,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ojiened  in  1848;  non-sectarian;  had 
at  the  close  of  1897,  GG  professors  and  instructors;  1,705  students;  27,200 
volumes  in  the  library ;  grounds,  buildings,  and  scientific  apparatus  valued  at 
S3,250,000;  and  productive  funds  aggregating  $15,210,400;  president,  Adam  H. 
Fetterolf,  ph.d.,  ll.d. 

GLOUCESTER,  city  and  port  of  entry.  Esses  county,  Mass.  ;  population  (1890) 
24,G51;  (1895)  State  census,  28,211.  In  189G  the  assessed  valuations  were:  Real 
estate, '$12,021,300;  personal,  $3,501,084— total,  $15,522,384 ;  tax  rate,  $17.70 
per  $1,000;  and  the  total  funded  debt  was  $497,450;  sinking  funds,  $213,118;  net 
debt,  $284,332.  There  are  4  national  banks,  with  combined  capital  $800,000, 
deposits  $1,229,235,  and  resources  $3,242,711;  a  weekly  and  2  daily  newspapers ; 
electric  street  railroad  connecting  with  Beverley  and  Essex;  and  large  granite 
and  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  interests. 

GOLD.  The  estimate  by  the  director  of  the  United  States  mint  of  the  world's 
production  of  gold  in  1894  was  8,780,518  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $181,510,100,  the 
principal  producers  being  Australasia,  $41,760,800;  Africa,  $40,346,000;  the 
United  States,  $39,500,000;  Russia,  $27,646,000;  China,  $6,014,000;  Mexico, 
$4,500,000;  British  India,  $3,986,900;  Colombia,  $2,892,000;  British  Guiana, 
$2,310,100;  Germany,  $2,293,100;  and  Brazil,  $2,219,500.  The  quantity  of  the 
production  in  the  United  States  was  1,910,813  fine  ounces,  which  gave  the  coun- 
try third  place  as  a  producer.  During  1895  the  world's  output  rose  to  $200,000,- 
000  approximately,  the  share  of  the  United  States  being  2,265,612  fine  ounces, 
valued  at  $46,830,000,  and  giving  the  country  second  place.  Much  of  the 
increase  in  the  United  States  was  due  to  enlarged  mining  operations  in  California, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Washington,  and  Alaska  since  the  repeal  of  the  silver- 
purchase  clause  of  the  Sherman  law.  The  commercial  movement  of  gold  in  the 
United  States  in  the  calendar  year  1895  was,  imports  $32,538,736,  and  exports, 
$104,605,023.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  national  banks  held  an  aggregate  of 
$162,925,290  in  gold,  and  the  general  stock,  coined  or  issued,  amounted  to  $568,- 
106,939,  of  which  the  treasury  held  $83,378,392,  and  the  Russian  government 
$30,769,115.  The  treasury  estimate  of  the  total  stock  of  gold  in  the  United  States, 
Jan.  1,  1896,  was  $618,205,000.  The  bidding  for  the  bond  issue  of  February, 
1895,  showed  a  stock  of  gold  available  for  investment  of  $568,269,850,  on  a  tender 
of  $100,000,000.  On  April  1,  1895,  the  general  stock,  coined  or  issued,  was 
$567,592,416,  of  which  $88,098,517  was  in  the  treasury  and  $479,493,899  in  circula- 
tion ;  and  on  April  1,  1896,  the  general  stock  was  $588,743,303,  of  which  $142,- 
831,047  was  in  the  treasury  and  $445,912,256  in  circulation.  Ou  the  last  date 
the  gold  certificates  issued  aggregated  $43,822,469,  of  which  $583,220  was  in  the 
treasury  and  $43,239,249  in  circulation.  The  foregoing  relates  wholly  to  gold  as  a 
medium  of  commercial  exchange,  no  trustworthy  information  concerning  the  use 
of  the  metal  in  the  mechanic  arts  being  obtainable. 
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GOLD  COAST  COLONY,  one  of  four  IJritish  colonies  in  West  Africa, 
extending  350  miles  alony;  the  Gulf  of  Guinea;  area,  colony  proper,  15,000  square 
miles;  including  protected  territory,  4G,()00  square  miles;  i)opulatiou  (1895) 
estimated  l,-t73,800.  The  native  State  of  Ashantee  ('].v.)  is  now  within  the  pro- 
tected sphere.  The  colony  produces  and  exports  palm  oil,  iialm  kernels,  india- 
rubber,  and  valuable  native  woods,  and  is  beginning  to  show  imjiortant  opera- 
tions in  gold  mining.  Education  is  promoted  mainly  bj'  AVesle.van,  lloman 
Catholic,  and  German  missions,  the  government  providing  elementary  schools  at 
Accra  and  Cape  Coast  Castle  and  contributing  to  the  support  of  others.  The 
chief  towns  are  Accra  (population  l(i, 207) ;  Elmina  (10,530);  Cape  Coast  Castle 
(11, (U4);  and  Kwitta,  Saltpond  and  AVinneba.  Since  the  forced  submission  of 
the  King  of  Ashantee,  a  British  Kesident  has  lieen  appointed  to  Kumassi,  his 
capital.  In  180-1  there  were  391  miles  of  telegraph  in  the  colony,  including  3 
miles  of  cable. 

GRAHAM,  William  Montrose,  military  officer,  was  born  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Sept.  28,  1834.  He  was  commissioned  a  2d  lieutenant  in  the  1st  U.  S.  Ar- 
tillery in  1855;  was  promoted  1st  lieutenant  and  cai'taiu  in  18(>1,  major  of  the  4th 
Artillery  in  1879,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  1st  Artiller.v  in  1887,  colonel  of  the 
5tli  Artillery  in  1891,  and  bridadier-general,  U.  S.  A.,  in  1897;  and  under  his 
last  commission  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Department  of  Texas.  In  March, 
1898,  in  anticipation  of  war  with  Spain,  the  new  department  of  the  Gulf  was 
created,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  and  General  Graham  was  assigned  to 
its  command. 

(iUAND  IJAPIDS,  city,  capital  of  Kent  county,  Mich.  ;  population  (1890) 
(50,278;  (1897)  estimated  90,000.  It  is  noted  particularly  for  its  manufactures 
of  household  and  school  furniture.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations  were :  Real 
estate,  $21,8(54,915;  personal,  §5,868,(520— total,  §27,733,535;  total  tax  rate,  831 
per  §1,000;  and  Feb.  1,  1897,  the  total  bonded  debt  was  §1,710,000  (including  a 
water  debt  of  §855,000);  sinking  fund,  §90,000;  net  debt,  §1,620,000.  There 
were  5  national  banks,  with  combined  capital  §2,200,(J00,  deposits  §4,675,154, 
and  resources  §8,840,776;  electric  street  railroad  operating  over  50  miles  of 
track;  and  3  daily,  2  semi-weekly,  13  weekly,  and  4  monthly  periodicals. 

GREECE  (known  officially  as  the  Kingdom  of  the  Hellenes),  a  constitutional 
monarchy  of  Europe  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  area,  25,041  square  miles ;  popula- 
tion (1889)  2,187,208;  (1"896)  2,418,000;  capital,  Athens;  sovereign.  King 
George  I. 

Fiiiaiircs. — The  budget  estimate  in  1894  for  revenue  veas  88,749,669  drachmai, 
for  ex])euditure,  89,312,400;  and  in  1895,  revenue,  91,331,118  ($17,352,912),  ex- 
penditure, 90,150,380  (§17,128,572).  The  principal  sources  of  revenue,  in  their 
order,  were:  Customs  and  excise,  direct  taxes,  stamps  and  dues,  monopolies, 
state  property,  elementary  instruction,  arrears,  municipal  police,  and  repay- 
ments; and  the  items  of  expenditure:  Public  debt,  army,  ministry  of  the 
interior,  collection  of  revenue,  ])ul)lic  instruction,  navy,  ministry  of  justice,  and 
])enMions.  The  outstanding  iniblic  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1895,  comprised  656,028,897 
drachmai  in  gold  and  108,580,255  in  paper— total,  824,609,152  (§156.075,738). 
The  total  indebtedness  per  head  of  iiopnlation  was  about  §80.  Municipal  revenues 
aggregated  about  §3,264,352  and  debts  §3,641,210. 

('iimini'rci'. — During  1894  the  special  commerce  comprised  imports,  principally 
cereals,  yarns  and  tissues,  timber,  minerals  and  hardware,  coal,  fish,  sugar,  crude 
metals,  coffee,  and  live  stock,   equivalent  to  §20,892,176;    and  exports,   princi- 
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pally  currauts,  ores,  olive  oil,  -wines,  fruit,  tobacco,  valonea,  sjionges,  silk  and 
cocoons,  $14,115,271.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  the  United 
States  imported  from  Greece  mercbandise  valued  at  $327,201,  a  decrease  from 
$797,281  in  1894  and  $1,283,557  in  1893;  and  exported  thereto  products  valued 
at  $152,544,  an  increase  from  $124,449  in  1894  and  $130,461  in  1893.  The  mer- 
chant marine  in  1894  consisted  of  125  steam  vessels  of  134,687  tons  and  762  sail- 
ing vessels  of  343,442  tons,  and  during  that  year  4,900  vessels  of  2,612,253  tons 
entered  Greek  ports  and  4,428  of  2,469,791  tons  cleared  therefrom. 

Agriculture. — An  official  report  in  1893  credited  the  kingdom  with  5,000,000 
acres  of  pasture,  2,025,400  in  forest,  1,200,000  fallow,  1,111,500  in  cereals,  432,- 
000  in  olives,  336,000  in  vineyards,  168,000  in  currants,  and  with  3,000,000  in 
waste  land.  About  one-third  of  the  area  of  Lake  Copais  (61,750  acres)  had  been 
reclaimed  by  drainage.  The  average  production  of  cereals  is:  Wheat,  7,000,000 
bush.;  barley,  3,000^,000;  rye,  825,000;  maize,  2,700,000;  and  mezlin,  1,380,000. 
The  crop  most  cultivated  is  the  currant,  which  in  1893  yielded  350,000,000  lbs. 
The  farm  animals  included  100,000  horses,  360,000  cattle,  and  2,900,000  sheep. 

Miiibuj. — The  mineral  produtions  in  1894  included  iron  ore,  214,265  tons;  pig- 
lead,  16,126;  zinc  ore,  23,120;  blend  of  zinc  lead,  1,030;  galena,  11,620;  lead 
carrying  arsenic,  1,680;  copper,  nickel,  and  iron  speiss,  300;  and  emery,  3,950. 
Other  minerals  of  unreported  output  were  silicate  of  magnesia,  barytes,  sulphur, 
and  magnesite  ore. 

Ariin/. — Under  existing  laws  the  arm.v  on  a  peace  footing  consists  of  24,076 
men,  comprising  16,136  infantry,  4,877  cavalry,  and  3,063  artillerymen  and 
engineers,  and  in  1895  this  total  was  exceeded  with  nominally  1,880  officers  and 
22,997  men,  in  all  24,877.  On  a  war  footing  the  regular  army  would  consist  of 
100,000  men,  with  reserves  of  104,500  and  the  territorial  army  of  146,000.  Tli© 
budget  estimate  of  expenditure  for  the  army  for  1895  was  $2,918,250. 

Nary. — The  personnel  of  the  navy  in  1894  comprised  about  185  officers  and 
cadets,  587  petty  officers,  1,643  sailors,  503  stokers,  and  247  .employees — total 
8,165  men.  There  were  5  armor-clad  vessels  carrying  10  heavy  guns  besides 
secondary  batteries  and  machine  guns;  17  torpedo  boats  over  86  ft.  in  length;  2 
Nordenfeldt  submarine  torpedo  boats ;  and  of  unprotected  vessels,  2  corvettes,  2 
cruisers,  12  gunboats,  3  revenue  vessels,  a  steel  yacht,  and  an  iron  transport.  The 
budget  estimate  of  expenditure  for  the  navy  for  1895  was  $l,043,6oo. 

Communications. — In  1894  there  were  2,043  miles  of  non-metalled  roads  open 
for  traffic ;  555  miles  of  railway  with  304  miles  under  construction ;  and  a  canal 
across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  4  miles.  The  telegraph  lines  had  a  total  length  of 
4,781  miles  with  5,836  miles  of  wire  and  200  offices;  and  the  postal  system  317 
offices. 

Banking. — The  National  Bank  of  Greece  on  Aug.  31,  1895,  had  approximately 
$380,000'in  gold  and  silver;  $21,640,000  in  circulating  notes;  $19,060,000  in 
private  accounts  and  deposits;  $7,440,000  in  mortgages  on  real  estate;  $640,000 
in  advances  on  personal  property;  and  $1,480,000  in  funds  abroad.  The  National, 
Ionian,  and  Epiro-Thessalian  Banks  are  authorized  to  issue  notes  for  forced 
currency  to  the  amount  of  $17,600,000. 

CInirches. — The  Orthodox  Greek  Church  has  9  archbishops  iind  8  bishops  in 
Northern  Greece,  6  archbishops  and  6  bishops  in  the  Peloponnesus,  an  archbishop 
and  5  bishops  in  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Achipelago,  and  5  archbishops  and  10 
bishojis  iu  the  Ionian  Islands.  There  are  161  monasteries  and  nunneries,  with 
2,620  monks  and  485  nuns.  The  last  census  reported  1,902,800  adherents  of  the 
established  church;  •14,(>77   other  Christians,    chiefly    Roman    Catholics;    5,792 
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Jews;  and  "i-i.lGu  Moliainmcdans.  All  sects  have  (H[ual  tolcratiuii  and  liberty  of 
worship. 

School:!. — Education  is  compulsory  by  law  for  children  from  5  to  10  years  of 
age,  but  is  not  generally  enforced.  The  latest  returns  (for  1<S;)2)  show  2,7-t5 
primary  schools,  2i)5  secondary,  and  a  university;  8,080  teachers  of  all  grades; 
and  i;i',),885  pupils  and  students  in  all  departments.  About  440  student  i  pass 
the  univei'sity  examination  annually.  Fully  30  jier  cent,  of  the  army  recruits  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  1.5  per  cent,  can  read  only. 

Jirci'iit  I'Jcrntx. — In  the  latter  part  of  1803  and  the  early  ]iart  of  1804  the  Tri- 
coupis  ministry  had  much  difficulty  witli  the  liolders  of  the  national  bonds.  The 
budget  act  of  March  10,  1894,  provided  for  the  jiayment  of  only  30  per  cent,  of 
the  interest  due  on  gold  loans,  and  amortization  of  these  loans,  wlu^re  it  had  been 
in  progress,  was  suspended.  In  July  the  bondholders'  committee  notified  the 
premier  that  they  would  accei)t  conditionally  a  minimum  rate  of  interest  of  35 
per  cent,  in  gold  as  the  integral  interest  of  the  various  loans,  and  abandon  cer- 
tain demands  they  had  made  on  the  government;  but  the  premier  refused  his 
consent,  and,  after  making  counter  propositions  which  were  accepted  by  the 
Greek  and  French  committees  and  rejected  by  the  English  and  (lerman,  broke 
off  the  negotiations.  Several  towns  suffered  greatly  from  earthciuako  shocks  in 
April. 

On  Jan.  '22,  IBO.T,  the  Trieoupis  ministry  resigned  because  of  a  rupture  between 
the  king  and  the  premier  over  a  popular  demonstration  against  a  proposed 
higher  house  tax  and  a  tax  on  all  trades  and  professions.  Two  days  afterward  a 
new  cabinet  was  formed  by  Nikolas  Delyanni,  the  Chamber  was  dissolved,  and  a 
general  election  ordered  for  April  30,  which  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  majority 
for  the  Delyanni  party.  The  government  at  once  authorized  a  reopening  of 
negotiations  with  the  foreign  bondholders  and  announced  its  policy  to  be  to  meet 
all  needs  out  of  the  regular  revenue  and  to  exercise  rigid  economy.  The  new 
president  of  the  Chand)er  also  announced  that  the  service  of  the  public  debt  would 
be  transferred  from  the  ministry  of  finance  to  a  special  body  consisting  of  the 
minister  of  finance,  the  president  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Areopagus,  the 
president  of  the  board  of  audit,  and  the  directors  of  the  three  banks  of  issue.  See 
Crete  :  Turkey. 

GRIGGS,  John  W. ,  lawyer,  was  born  near  Newton,  N.  J.,  July  10,  1849;  grad- 
uated at  Lafayette  Colleger  in  1868;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Paterson,  N.  J., 
in  1871;  elected  to  the  State  Assembly  in  1875  and  re-elected  in  1870;  served 
four  years  as  city  counsel  of  Paterson;  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1882  and 
1885;  and  was  its  president  in  1886;  elected  governor  of  New  Jersey  in  1895 ; 
and  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  United  States  in  1808. 

GUATEMALA,  a  republic  of  Central  America;  divided  into  22  dei)artments  for 
administrative  purjioses;  area,  0.3,400  square  miles;  population  (1890)  1,400,- 
017;  (1895)  estimated  1,800,000;  capital,  Guatemala  la  Nueva;  president, 
1892-98,  J.  M.  Keyna  Barrios  (assassinated  Feb.  9,  1898). 

Fiiiancfs. — In  1894  the  revenue,  nearly  one-half  from  customs,  and  over  one- 
third  from  taxes  on  spirits,  tobacco,  and  other  articles,  was  $11,831,815,  and  the 
expenditure,  i)rincipally  on  account  of  the  public  debt,  education,  and  war,  was 
$13,577,034;  and  for  1895-90  the  estimated  revenue  was  $12,482,000,  expenditure 
$10,705,442.  The  outstanding  foreign  debt  in  Jlay,  1895,  was  $4,314,222,  and 
the  consolidated  domestic  debt,  $0,025,900— total,  $10,340,122.  The  government 
defaulted  on  its  foreign  bonds  in  February,  1894,  but  in  May,  1895,  arranged 
with  the  holders  for  the  unification  of  its  debts  into  a  new  consolidated  4  per  cent. 
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debt  of  $7,776,000,  tlie  bonds  to  be  secured  by  a  special  tax  on  coffee  exports. 
Other  loans  and  a  floating  debt  increase  the  foregoing  debt  by  about  $4,000,000. 

Commerce. — In  189-4  the  imports  of  merchandise,  bullion,  and  specie  aggre- 
gated in  value  $6,937,000,  and  the  exports,  principally  coffee,  $20,324,000. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  the  United  States  imported  from 
Guatemala  merchandise  to  the  value  of  $2,699,384  and  exported  thereto  produc- 
tions valued  at  $2,605,408. 

Agrjciillare. — The  latest  reports  (for  1892)  showed  coffee  area  115,681  acres, 
Iiroduct  74,652,985  lbs.  ;  sugar  cane,  25,560  acres,  product  6,064,080  lbs.  of 
refined  sugar,  37,991,770  lbs.  of  coarse  sugar,  and  4,802,800  lbs.  of  molasses; 
tobacco  72,520  acres,  product  979,682  lbs.  ;  cocoa  5,161  acres,  product  637,582 
lbs.  ;  maize  173,640  acres,  product  180,662,295  lbs.  ;  and  wheat  16,081  acres, 
product  10,047,125  lbs.  Other  important  productions  are  rice,  cotton,  rubber, 
bananas,  ^.nd  cocoauuts.  The  municipalities  own  1,098,930  acres  of  forest, 
containing  mahogany  and  logwood.  There  are  in  the  republic  over  200.000 
horses  and  mules,  500,000  cattle,  and  500,000  sheep. 

Milling. — Guatemala  contains  valuable  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  cop- 
per, sulphur,  salt,  and  other  minerals,  but  scarcelj'  anything  has  been  done 
toward  developing  them. 

Maiiiifactiire.f. — The  mechanical  industries  are  principally  confined  to  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  cement,  brick,  furniture,  cigars,  and 
fermented  and  distilled  liquors. 

Army. — The  regular  army  in  1894  consisted  of  3,718  officers  and  men,  with  a 
reserve  militia  of  60,970  officers  and  men.      There  is  no  navy. 

Communicalions. — Kailways  in  operation  have  a  total  length  of  about  150 
miles,  and  lines  under  construction  a  total  of  over  250  miles.  A  considerable 
additional  mileage  is  under  contract,  with  a  guaranteed  government  subsidy  of 
about  $8,000  per  mile.  There  are  2,475  miles  of  telegraphs,  with  135  offices; 
and  176  post-offices. 

Banking. — The  currency  in  circulation  is  principall.v  paper.  There  are  three 
large  banking  institutions,  one  of  which  paid  a  dividend  of  14  jier  cent,  on  its 
paid-up  capital  in  1894.      See  B.^nkisg  Systems,  Foreign. 

Churchei>. — The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  all  other  creeds 
are  permitted  liberty  of  worship,  and  the  government  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween any  of  them. 

SchooU. — Education  is  free  and  compulsory.  Excluding  the  polytechnic 
school,  which  is  a  charge  on  the  war  department,  the  government  expended  in 
1895  for  education  $1,541,645.  There  are  over  1,300  government  primary 
schools,  attended  by  about  45,000  pupils  out  of  a  school  population  of  145,000 ; 
13  secondary,  noi-mal,  and  professional  schools,  with  2,000  students;  and  59 
private  schools  and  colleges  for  both  sexes. 

Recent  Events. — In  1895  another  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  Federal  union 
of  the  Central  American  republics,  but  the  presidents  of  Guatemala  and  Costa 
Eica  refused  to  attend  the  conference  of  presidents  because  of  irritating  boundary 
disputes.  The  long-standing  controversy  between  Guatemala  and  Mexico,  which 
nearly  provoked  war  in  1894,  was  settled  by  a  treat.v  in' 1895,  in  which  Guatemala 
renounced  all  claim  to  the  territory  in  dispute,  and  both  governments  agreed  to 
refer  the  iiuestion  of  damages  for  the  expulsion  of  Mexican  citizens  from  the  dis- 
puted territory  to  the  United  States  Minister  to  Mexico  for  arbitration. 

GUIANA,  British,  a  colony  in  South  America,  ad.ioiuiiig  Venezuela,  and  in- 
cluding the  settlements  of  Demerara,   Essciiuibo,  and  Berbice;  area,   including 
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the  territory  claimed  by  Venezuela,  109,000  square  miles;  population  (189-i) 
280,8(i9;  capital,  Georgetoiivn.  The  revenue  for  1894-95  was  82,858,870;  ex- 
penditure, §2,850,202;  imports,  $8,110,125;  exports,  §9,913,918;  and  public 
debt,  $-1,102,973.  The  colony  is  very  rich  in  gold,  especially  the  part  claimed 
by  Venezuela,  and  mining  operations  yielded  $2,432,167  in  1894-95.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  are  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  and  gold;  and  imports,  flour,  rice,  pork, 
butter,  lumber,  oils,  and  cbied  fish.  During  the  fiscal .  yeai-  ending  June  30, 
1895,  the  United  States  imi)orted  from  British  Guiana  merchandise  to  the  value 
of  $2,521,704  (a  decrease  from  $4,223,970  iu  1894  and  $5,020,178  in  1893),  and 
ex])orted  thereto  products  valued  at  $1,705,031  (a  decrease  irom  $2,414,720  in 
1894  and  $2,000,075  in  1893).  There  are  23  miles  of  railway;  450  miles  of 
navigable  waterways;  300  miles  of  post-office  telegraph;  02  post-offices,  38  of 
which  are  also  telegraph  offices ;  24  miles  of  telephone  line  ;  and  10  savings  banks. 
Sir  Augustus  Hemming,  the  newly-appointed  governor  of  the  colony,  reached 
Georgetown  on  April  4,  1890.  Toward  the  end  of  that  month  the  colonists  sent 
a  petition  to  the  colonial  secretary,  urging  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  boundary 
dispute  and  detailing  their  projjerty  interests  involved  in  the  result.  A  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela,  providing  for  the  submission  to  a  tribunal 
of  arbitration  of  the  claims  of  both  countries  to  the  territory  in  dispute  on  the 
British  Guiana  border,  was  signed  iu  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  2,  1897. 

GUI.A.NA,  French  (ok  C.wesne),  a  colony  in  South  America,  between  Dutch 
Guiana  and  Brazil;  capital,  Cayenne;  population  of  capital  about  14,000;  of  the 
interior,  12,040;  convicts,  4,400.  The  colony  has  a  large  i>resent  interest  be- 
cause of  its  valuable  deposits  of  gold  and  because  of  a  dispute  with  Brazil  similar 
to  that  between  British  Guiana  and  Venezuela.  C'abral,  a  native  Brazilian  chief, 
has  been  occupying  a  tract  of  mineral  laud  which  the  French  claim  as  a  part  of 
the  colonial  possession,  and  so  far  efforts  to  dislodge  him  have  failed.  Brazil 
claims  that  Cabral  is  not  an  official  of  the  government.  In  1894  C'abral  killed  a 
French  naval  officer  and  and  several  men  who  had  been  sent  on  a  gunboat  to 
rescue  another  officer  whom  Cabral  held  prisoner,  and  soou  afterward  the  Brazil- 
ian and  French  governments  began  negotiations  for  a  settlement  of  the  boundary 
disjiute  by  arbitration.  In  Februai-y,  1890,  the  Paris  press  demanded  a  speedy 
settlement  of  tlie  trouble,  and  declared  that  the  attitude  of  Cabral  was  liecoming 
unbearable.  It  was  shown  that  the  region  held  by  Caliral  yielded  1,519,892 
grammes  of  gold  for  expoit  iu  1891,  and  that  between  June  24  and  Dec.  24,  1894, 
the  export  of  native  gold  was  valued  at  $2,000,000.  The  territory  in  dispute  is 
iu  the  Brazilian  State  of  Para,  and  the  scene  of  the  attack  b.v  Cabral's  forces  on 
the  French  colonists  and  the  naval  detachment  sent  to  their  ai<l  is  Amapa. 

GriNE.\,  French,  a  colony  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  comiirising  (1896) 
French  Guinea  proijer,  capital,  Conakry;  the  Ivory  Coast  settlements,  capital. 
Grand  Bassam ;  and  the  Benin  settlements,  capital,  Porto  Novo;  area  and  jiopu- 
lation  both  undetermined;  area  of  Ivory  Coast  and  Benin  settlements,  reported 
as  25,000  square  miles;  population  of  French  Guinea  proper,  estimated  as 47,500. 
The  exi)enditure  for  the  colony  proper  by  the  French  government  was  fixed  in 
the  budget  for  1890  at  $6,735,  and  the  local  budget  for  1895  estimated  the  ex- 
jienditure  for  the  colony  proi>er  at  $109,500  and  for  the  Ivor.v  Coast  settlements 
at  $220,000.  A  convention  between  France  and  Liberia  settled  the  boundaries 
of  the  French  possessions  iu  August,  1894,  each  surrendering  to  tiie  other  certain 
jiarcels  ot  territory;  and  by  an  agreement  between  Fi-ance  and  Cireat  Britain  iu 
January,  1895,  respecting  the  Sierra  Leone  frontier,  the  former  secured  direct 
■connection  between  French  Guinea  and  the  French  feudan,  and  a  joint  commis- 
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sion  to  delimit  the  frontiers  of  Frencli  Guinea  and  Sierra  Leone  was  appointed 
iu  September  following.  During  1895  Captain  Marchand  discovered  a  new  and 
important  trade  route  from  the  Ivory  Coast  to  the  Niger  by  way  of  the  Ban- 
damma  River.     See  also  D.\homev. 

GUINEA,  Portuguese,  a  colony  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  between  the 
British  colonies  of  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone;  area,  14,000  square  miles;  popu- 
lation estimated  800,000.  The  colonial  budget  for  1894-95  showed  estimated 
revenue,  $73,429,  and  expenditure,  $188,684;  and  the  last  commercial  returns 
(for  1891)  showed  imports  $102,000,  and  exports  $4G,440. 

GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS  COLLEGE,  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  Lutheran;  co- 
educational; had  at  the  close  of  1897,  15  professors  and  instructors;  227  students; 
7,100  volumes  iu  the  library;  $65,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $20,000 
in  scientific    apparatus    and   library;  $14,250   in    income;    president,   M.  Wahl- 

Strom,    A.M.,    PH.D. 

HAGEN,  John  G.,  s.j.,  clergj'man,  was  born  in  Austria,  in  1847;  entered  in 
youth  the  German  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus;  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Munster  and  Bonn;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1881 ;  and  since  1889  has 
been  director  of  the  observatory  of  Georgetown  University,  D.  C.  In  1896  he 
took  part  in  the  scientific  congresses  at  Bamberg,  Bavaria,  and  Fankfort-on-the- 
Main,  and  was  highly  honored  for  his  work  in  the  fields  of  astronomy  and 
mathematics.  He  has  published  two  volumes  of  a  projected  series  of  four  on  the 
Higher  Mathematics,  beside  numerous  treatises  on  astronomical  and  mathemat- 
ical subjects. 

HAGGARD,  Henry  Rider,  author,  was  born  in  Norfolk,  England,  June  22, 
1856.  His  last  publications  include  Montezuma's  Daughter;  The  People  of  the 
Mist;  Joan  Haste;  and  Tlie  Wizard  (1896).  In  1895  he  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  Parliament. 

HAITI,  a  republic  occupying  the  western  portion  of  the  island  of  San  Domingo, 
"West  Indies;  area,  10,204  square  miles;  population,  variously  estimated  at  from 
572,000  to  1,210,000;  capital,  Port-au-Prince;  president,  1897,  Gen.  Tiresias 
Simon  Sam,  elected  1896. 

Finances. — The  revenue,  derived  almost  exclusively  from  customs,  aggregated 
$7,644,780  in  1896,  and  the  expenditures,  $7,654,986.  The  public  debt  was, 
external,  $4,255,369;  internal,  $4,262,100;  others,  $10,050,386;  and  paper  cur- 
rency, $4,040,795— total,  $22,608,650. 

Commerce. — In  1896  the  exports,  principally  coffee,  cocoa,  logwood,  cotton, 
gum,  honey,  and  mahogany,  amounted  to  about  $14,000,000;  the  imports,  largely 
cotton,  woolen,  and  linen  manufactures,  and  iron  in  various  forms,  $9,865,800. 

Army. — The  reorganized  army  comprises  nominally  6,828  officers  and  men, 
chiefly  of  infantry,  and  there  is  a  special  government  guard  of  10  generals,  who 
act  as  aids  to  the  president,  and  650  men. 

Navy. — The  navj'  consists  of  six  vessels,  which  under  comparison  with  vessels 
of  other  navies  would  be  classed  as  third-rate  cruisers.  The  latest  built  are  the 
Capois-la-  Mort,  1893,  and  the  Crete-a- Pierrot,  1895. 

Banking. — All  notes  of  circulation  are  issued  by  the  government  and  placed 
under  control  of  the  national  bank  of  Haiti,  which  acts  as  its  fiscal  agent.  In 
1895  the  government  increased  the  amount  of  silver  and  copper  coin  in  circula- 
tion by  1,600,000  Ljourdes  (1  gourde^96|  cents,  United  States  gold). 

Churches  ami  Si-hools. — The  nominal  predominating  religion  is  Roman  Cathol- 
icism.    The   republic   is  'divided   into   14   educational   districts,    each   under  an 
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inspector,  and  nearly  $1,000,000  is  expended  iiunually  for  puljlic  education.  The 
public  system  comprises  about  400  national  schools  and  5  public  liii;h  schools, 
and  there  are  many  private  schools. 

/icci'nt  Ennilf!. — In  1890  the  national  assembly  elected  Gen.  Tiresias  Simon 
Sam,  the  former  minister  of  war  and  marine,  president  of  the  republic,  in  succes- 
sion to  the  late  General  Hippolyte.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  revoke  the 
decree  of  banishment  against  Gen.  Francois  Legitime,  ex-president,  and  to  invite 
him  to  return  to  his  native  land.  In  January,  1897,  the  cabinet  in  oiSce  on 
President  Sam's  accession  resigned,  and  a  new  one  was  formed  as  follows:  Minis- 
ter of  finance,  commerce,  and  foreign  relations,  A.  Firman ;  public  works  and 
agriculture,  Mr.  Arteaud ;  public  instruction,  J.  J.  Cheney;  justice  and  religion, 
Solon  Menos ;  and  army  and  navy,  J.  S.  Marius.  In  October  the  government. 
was  endeavoring  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  $6,000,000  to  enable  it  to  establish  a  gold 
currency,  based  on  the  United  States  gold  dollar  as  the  unit  of  value. 

HALE,  Edw.\rd  Everett,  d.d.,  philanthropist,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 
April  3,  1822.  On  the  occasion  of  his  7.5th  birthday,  in  1897,  his  admirers 
undertook  to  raise  $30,000  with  which  to  endow  the  Ten  Times  One  cori)oration, 
which  with  the  Lend-a-Hand  clubs,  owes  its  origin  to  his  story,  'fen  Timi's  One 
i'.s-   Ten.     He  published  Susan's  Escort  and  Others  (1897). 

HALL,  Charles  Cuthbebt,  d.d.,  educator,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  Seiit.  3, 
1852.  He  was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1872;  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1874 ;  held  Presbyterian  pastorates  in  Newburg  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  in  1897.  He 
published  (;j)(f///>V-a/iOH,s /cir  Ministerial  Power  {18di),  Tlie  Children,  Tlie  Church, 
and  the  (Joninutnion  (1895),  and  llie  Christ-Jilled  Life  (1897);  compiled  an 
Evangelical  fft/mnal;  and  became  editor  of  the  American  edition  of  Tlie  Exposi- 
tor in   1897. 

HALLIDAY,  S.-vmuel  Byram,  d.d.,  clcrg.vmau,  was  born  in  Morristown,  N.  J., 
June  5,  1812;  died  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  July  8,  1897.  He  was  widely  known  as 
the  assistant  for  many  years  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher;  subsequently  as 
pastor  of  the  Beecher  Memorial  Church,  Brooklyn. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  opened  in  1812;  non-sectarian;  had 
at  close  of  1897,  18  professors  and  instructors;  1(50  students;  3(;, 000  volumes  in 
the  library;  $300,000  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $100,000  in  scicaitific  ajiparatus 
and  library;  $350,000  in  productive  funds;  $51,000  in  gifts;  $35,000  in  income; 
president,  M.  W.  Stryker,  d.d.,  ll. d. 

HAMLINE  UNIVERSITY,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Methodist  Episcoj.al ;  co-educa- 
tional; had  at  the  close  of  1897,  (JO  jirofessors  and  instructors;  393  students; 
(!,000  volumes  in  the  library;  $198,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings; 
$109,110  in  productive  funds;  jiresident,  G.  H.  Bridgman,  d.d. 

HAMPTON  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRI.VL  INSTITUTE,  Hampton,  Va., 
opened  in  18G8;  non-sectarian;  co-educational;  for  Indians  and  negroes  only; 
had  at  the  close  of  1897,  80  professors  and  instructors;  950  students;  8,556 
volumes  in  the  library ;  $572,000  invested  in  grounds,  buildings,  and  scientific 
apparatus;  $125,949  in  gifts;  $152,037  in  income;  president,  H.  B.  Frissell,  d.d. 

HANGCHOW,  city  and  capital  of  the  province  of  Chekiang,  China;  150  miles 
from  Ningpo,  the  principal  treaty  port  of  the  iirovince;  opcuied  to  foreign  com- 
merce under  the  Chinese-Japanese  treaty  of  1895 ;  poimlatiou,  estimated,  800,- 
000.  It  is  the  richest  city  in  the  empire,  being  the  center  of  the  most  extensive 
silk  and  tea  districts  in  the  world. 
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HANNA,  Marcus  Alonzo,  politician,  was  born  in  Lisbon,  O.,  Sept.  2-1,  1837. 
In  1852  he  removed  to  Cleveland,  where  he  was  educated  and  engaged  in  the 
iron,  coal,  and  lake  shipping  business.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  Re- 
publican conventions  of  1884,  1888,  and  1896;  elected  chairman  of  the  National 
Kepublican  Committee  in  189G,  and  managed  the  Republican  presidential  cam- 
paign of  that  year ;  was  appointed  United  States  senator,  March  5,  1897,  to  succeed 
Joliu  Sherman,  made  secretary  of  state  in  President  McKinley's  cabinet;  and 
■was  elected  for  both  the  short  and  long  terms,  Jan.  12,  1898. 

HANOTAUX,  Albert  Auguste  Gabriel,  statesman,  was  born  in  Beaurevoir, 
France,  Nov.  19,  1853.  He  is  a  savant,  an  archivist,  a  distinguished  author,  and 
a  man  of  much  experience  in  the  French  foreign  office.  He  has  been  premier 
several  times,  serving,  with  a  brief  exception,  since  1894,  and  is  credited  witli 
arranging  the  visits  of  the  czar  to  Paris  and  of  President  Faure  to  St.  Petersburg 
in  1897,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  Franco-Russian  alliance. 

HANOVER  COLLEGE,  Hanover,  "Ind.,  Presbyterian;  co-educational;  had  at 
close  of  1897,  14  professors  and  instructors;  175  students;  14,000  volumes  in  the 
library;  president,  D.   W.  Fisher,  d.d.,  ll.d. 

HARCOURT,  Sir  William  Vernon,  statesman,  was  born  in  London,  England,  in 
1827.  He  was  chancellor  of  the  excheciuer  in  1886  and  1892-95,  was  defeated  for 
re-election  in  Derby,  but  elected  for  Monmouthshire,  West,  in  1895 ;  and  was  the 
leader  of  his  party  in  the  parliamentary  session  of  1896. 

HARDY,  Thomas,  author,  was  born  in  Dorsetshire,  England,  June  2,  1840. 
His  latest  publications  include  Life's  Litlle  Ininies;  Jude.  the  Obscure  (1895); 
The  Hand  of  Ethelbert,  a  comedy  (1896) ;   Tlie  Well-Beloved  (1897). 

HARE,  Adgdstus  John  Cdthbert,  author,  was  born  in  Rome,  Italy,  March  13, 
1834.  He  published  Tlie  Gurneys  of  Earlham  and  Tfie  Life  and  Letters  of  ilaria 
Edgeioorth  (both  1895),  and  Tlie  Story  of  My  Life  (1896). 

HARLAND,  Henry  (pen  name  Sidney  Luska),  author,  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  March  1,  1861.  He  has  lived  abroad  since  1889;  is  the  literary  editor  of 
The  Yellow  Book;  and  published  Gray  Roses  (1895). 

HARPOOT,  town  and  seat  of  government  of  a  Turkish  district  in  Armenia,  and 
the  principal  center  of  the  atrocities  of  1895-96.  In  1896  an  unnamed  Turkish 
official  made  a  detailed  statement  of  the  number  of  persons  killed  and  wounded  at 
Harpoot  and  in  its  vicinity ;  also  of  houses  burned  and  persons  reduced  to  desti- 
tution. In  consequence  of  an  alleged  intervention  of  the  European  Powers  in 
favor  of  the  Armenians  and  a  rumored  issuance  of  a  firman  ordering  reforms  in 
Armenia,  the  Turkish  population  of  that  country,  believing  that  an  Armenian 
principality  was  about  to  be  established,  began  to  show  great  hostility  to  the 
Christian  Armenians.  Before  any  of  the  intended  reforms  were  undertaken  the 
whole  Turkish  population  was  aroused;  they  would  obliterate  the  Ai-menian 
Bame;  allying  themselves  with  the  neighboring  Kurdish  tribes,  the  Turks,  armed 
with  weapons  allowed  onl.v  to  the  army,  and  led  by  Turkish  officials,  openly  and 
in  daylight  attacked  the  houses,  shops,  stores,  monasteries,  churches,  schools, 
etc.,  of  the  Christian  Armenians,  committing  fearful  atrocities.  They  killed 
bishops,  priests,  teachers,  and  the  common  people ;  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  some  they  burned,  some  they  gave  as  food  to  dogs  and  wild  beasts. 
They  plundered  the  churches  and  monasteries  and  carried  off  all  the  property  of 
the  i)eople — flocks  and  herds,  house  furnishings,  food,  clothing,  etc,  leaving  the 
people   absolutely  destitute.     Priests,  laymen,  women  and  children  were  forced 
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to  become  Moslems,  lieu  were  circumcised  with  every  circumstance  of  cruelty. 
Married  women  and  virj;ius  were  deliled;  women  and  girls  were  taken  to  the 
military  barracks  and  dishonored.  Manj^  women,  to  escape  detilemeut,  threw 
themselves  into  the  Euphrates,  and  some  committed  suicide  in  other  ways.  The 
total  deaths  in  Harjioot  and  vici)iity,  due  to  these  Moslem  outrages,  are  given  as 
39,3;U;  wounded,  8,000;  houses  burned,  28,33-1;  number  of  persons  left  in  desti- 
tution, 94,870. 

HAKU.^DEN,  Beatuuk,  author,  was  born  in  London,  England,  in  1864;  studied 
iu  several  English  colleges;  took  the  degree  of  b.a.  both  in  classics  and  mathe- 
matics at  Loudon  University  iu  1883;  and  made  her  first  literary  success  with 
Ships  Tliat  Pass  in  lhi>  Xighl.  Her  later  works  include  Al  Ihc  Green  Dragon; 
In  I'ari/ing  Muods;  Things  Will  Take  a  Turn;  Hilda  Strafford  and  A  New  Book- 
of  the  Fairies  (both  1897). 

HARRINGTON,  Mark  Walrod,  ll.d.,  meteorologist,  was  born  in  Sycamore, 
111.,  Aug.  18,  1848.  He  was  made  chief  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  in 
1891 ;  was  summarily  removed  by  President  Cleveland  in  1895 ;  and  became 
president  of  the  State  University  of  Washington  the  same  year. 

HARRIS,  IsHAM  Green,  legislator,  was  born  near  Tullahoma,  Teun.,  Feb.  10, 
1818;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  July  8,  1897.  He  had  served  continuously  as. 
a  United  States  senator  from  Tennessee  since  1877,  having  been  re-elected  last  in 
1H9."). 

H.VRRIS,  Joel  Chandler,  author,  was  born  iu  Eatonton,  Ga.,  Dec.  9,  1848.  He 
published  Mr.  Rahint  at  Home  (1895);  Daddij  JaJce  the  lianawaij,  and  The  Stonj 
of  Aaron  (both  189(5);  the  same  year,  Georgia,  from  the  Invasion  of  De  Solo  to 
Recent  Times  (in  Stories  from  Aineriean  History  Series);  Aaron  in  the  Wild  Woods^ 
(1897),  etc. 

HARRIS,  William  Torret,  ll.  n,  author,  since  1889  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  was  born  in  Killiugly,  Conn.,  Sept.  10,  1835.  He  published 
The  Spiritual  Sense  <f  Dante's  Dinna  Commedia  (1897). 

HARRISBURG,  city,  cajiital  of  Dauphin  county  and  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; pojiulation  ^1890)  39,385.  In  1896  the  city  had  a  total  assessed  valuation 
of  $-23,500,000,  and  a  tax  rate  of  $22.50  per  §1,000;  and  on  April  6,  1897,  the- 
bonded  debt  was  i:957, 800 ;  floating  debt,  §20,000;  total  debt,  $977,800;  sinking 
funds,  $80,785  ;  net  debt,  $891,015.  The  city  had  assets,  iucludingfhe  waterworks, 
valued  at  $1,610,000.  In  1897  there  were  3  national  banks,  with  combined  caju- 
tal  $500,000  ;  deposits,  $1,680,472  ;  and  resources,  $3,188,503  ;  and  in  1898,  4  daily, 
2  semi-weekly,  10  weekly,  1  bi-weekly,  and  5  monthly  periodicals.  The  State 
cai)itol,  a  brick  structure  erected  in  1822  at  an  original  cost  with  grounds  of 
$291,588,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Feb.  2,  1897,  involving  an  estimated  loss  of 
nearly  $1,000,000  and  many  valuable  records. 

H.VRRISON,  BENJAiir.v,  23d  ]iresident  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  North 
Bend,  O. ,  Aug.  20,  1833.  At  the  close  of  his  administration  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  and  became  lecturer  on  Constitutional  Law  at  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University.  On  Feb.  3,  1896,  he  wrote  a  letter  for  publication,  declining 
to  permit  his  name  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  jiresidential  nomination  at 
the  St.  Louis  convention.      He  published  Tliis  C'ounlrij  of  Ours  (1897). 

H.\RRISON,  Constance  Caky  (^Irs.  Burton  Harrison),  author,  was  born  in 
Vanchise,  Va. ,  about  1835.  Her  latest  publications  include  An  Errant  Waning 
(1895);  .1  Virginia  Cousin  and  Jlar  Harbor  Talcs  (1896);  Externals  of  Modern 
New  York-,  Vol.  III.  of  Martha  J.  Lamb's  History  of  the  City  of  New  York  (1896); 
and  A  Son  of  the  Old  Dominion  (1897). 
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HARTE,  Francis  Bret,  author,  was  born  iu  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  25,  1839. 
His  last  publications  include  la  the  Hollow  of  the  Hills  (1895) ;  Btilgrr's  Reputation, 
Clarence,  Barter's  Luck  (1896);  and  The  Three  Partners  (1897). 

HARTFORD,  city  and  port  of  entry,  capital  of  Hartford  county  and  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut ;  population  (1890)  53,230.  In  1895  the  assessed  valu- 
ations were:  Real  estate,  $36,808,1:88;  personal  property,  $16,103,193 — total, 
$53,211,681;  tax  rate,  $17  per  $1,000.  The  total  bonded  debt,  Jan.  26,  1897,  was 
$3,480,000;  floating  debt,  $191,181— total,  $3,674,181;  sinking  fund,  $307,405. 
Of  the  total  debt,  $970,000  was  a  balance  of  the  water  debt.  The  town  and  city 
■were  consolidated  in  1896.  In  the  fiscal  year  1895-96  the  imports  of  merchandise 
were  valued  at  $527,549,  and  in  1896-97  at  $662,455;  exports,  none.  In  1897 
there  were  8  national  banks,  with  combined  capital,  $5,475,000;  deposits, 
$11,083,605;  and  resources,  $20,437,224;  and  in  1898,  4  daily,  12  weekly,  4 
monthly,  and  3  other  periodicals.  On  Oct.  19,  1897,  the  figurehead  of  Admiral 
Farragut's  old  flagship  Hartford  was  presented  to  the  city  by  the  United  States 
Navy  Department,  and  its  presentation,  acceptance,  and  deposition  in  the  State 
capitol  were  the  occasion  of  impressive  patriotic  exercises. 

HARTFORD  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Congregational; 
co-educational ;  had  at  close  of  1897,  24  professors  and  instructors ;  58  students ; 
70,000  volumes  iu  library;  president,  C.  D.  Harti'anft,  d.d. 

HARTZELL,  Joseph,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Moline,  111.,  in  1841;  educated  at 
Northwestern  University-  and  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute;  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  became  a  secretary  of  the  Freedman's  Aid 
and  Educational  Society  in  1882,  and  subsequently  labored  chiefly  among  the 
colored  people;  and  was  elected  missionary  bishop  of  Africa,  to  succeed  the 
venerable  Bishop  Taylor,  in  1896. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  began  its  262d  year  Oct.  1, 
1898.  Among  the  innovations  iu  the  curriculum  are  the  establishment  of  two 
courses  in  Celtic  languages  and  the  founding  of  a  professorship  of  the  Russian 
language.  The  college  year  1895  saw  the  largest  number  of  undergraduates  ever 
entered  at  Harvard.  The  increase  was  most  notable  in  {he  department  of 
chemistry,  in  which  510  men  were  enrolled ;  an  increase  of  140  over  any  previous 
year.  The  Directory  for  the  academic  year  1897-98,  issued  in  October,  1897, 
showed  that  there  were  then  3,739  students  in  all  departments,  a  gain  of  149  over 
the  previous  .vear;  the  number  of  professors  and  instructors  was  394,  an  increase 
of  28.  There  was  a  notable  increase  iu  the  number  of  students  attending  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  school;  the  college  projier  had  an  enrollment  of  2,531;  the 
law  school,  501;  the  medical  school,  531;  and  the  other  departments,  176.  The 
university  has  473,000  volumes  iu  the  library;  $8,526,813  in  productive  funds; 
and  about  $1,094,000  income;  president,  Charles  William  Eliot,  ll.p. 

H.4.STINGS,  Thomas  Samuel,  d.d.,  educator,  was  born  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Aug. 
28,  1827.  In  1897  he  resigned  the  presidenc.y  of  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York  Cit.y,  which  he  had  held  since  1888,  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall,  d.d.  {q.v.) 

HAUPT,  Paul,  ph.d.,  educator,  was  born  in  Gorlitz,  Silesia,  in  1858.  He 
received  a  university  education  ;  became  deeply  interested  in  Assyriology  ;  studied 
the  Assyrian  language  signs,  .Arabic,  Etheopic,  and  Rabbinical  Hebrew;  and 
became  professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  iu  1883. 
In  1897  lie  published  The  I'lilifchroine  liijile,  designed  to  be  a  new  Hebrew  Bible 
that  coul.l  1)0  understood  without  dictionai'y   or  glossary  and  to  include  ail  of  the 
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results  of  the  modem  hijrber  criticism.  The  work  is  bis  own  conception,  uud  in 
its  preparation  lie  liad  the  co-operation  of  many  of  the  ablest  specialists  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

HAVANA,  city,  capital  of  the  island  of  Cuba;  poiiulation  (1893),  estimated 
250,000.  As  the  seat  of  administi'atiou  and  foreign  commerce  the  city  has  suffered 
severel.v  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  revolution.  Several  times  the  insur- 
gents have  raided  the  province  and  almost  penetrated  the  city.  The  hosi)itals 
have  been  overcrowded  with  Sjiauish  soldiers  px'ostrated  with  fever  contracted  iu 
the  field,  and  with  other  ailments  incident  to  military  service.  In  September, 
1897,  Sauitar.v  Inspector  Bruuner  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service,  re- 
ported that  no  city  could  show  a  more  inviting  i)resence  to  cjiidemic  disease  than 
Havana.  Iu  the  w^eek  ending  Sejit.  9  there  were  32(5  deaths  from  .vellow,  enteric 
and  pernicious  fevers,  dysentery,  and  enteritis.  It  was  believed  that  the  yellow- 
fever  which  broke  out  in  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.,  early  in  September,  1897,  and 
a  few  days  later  in  New  Orleans,  originated  iu  Havana.  A  floating  dock,  of 
sufiicieut  size  to  admit  the  largest  war  vessel,  built  for  the  city  of  Havana  at  New- 
castle, England,  was  successfully  towed  to  its  destination  i)i  October,  1897.  The 
first  distribution  of  suiiplies  from  the  United  States  for  the  starving  Cubans  took 
place  here  on  Jan.  9,  1898.  The  same  week  there  wei'e  riotous  demonstrations 
that  necessitated  the  use  of  the  regular  troops.  On  the  25th  the  United  States 
battleship  Maine  entered  the  port,  on  a  strictly  friendl.v  visit.  Her  officers  made 
the  usual  formal  calls  on  the  Spanish  authorities,  received  them  with  prescribed 
honors  aboard  ship,  and  were  banqueted  by  Cousul-General  Lee.  On  Feb.  11, 
Captain  Sigsbee,  of  the  iMaine,  and  Consul-General  Lee  made  an  official 
call  on  Captain-Oeueral  Blanco,  who  was  absent  from  Havana  when  the  Maine 
arrived,  and  on  the  following  day  a  visit  of  courtesy  was  made  to  President 
Galvez,  of  the  new  Cuban  cabinet,  who  afterward  returned  it.  In  all  these 
ceremonies  there  were  no  indications  of  aught  but  friendly  feelings ;  certainly, 
extreme  cordiality  was  manifested  by  both  parties.  On  the  night  of  Feb.  15, 
after  her  crew  and  most  of  her  officers  had  retired,  and  while  the  Maine  was 
lying  quietly  at  the  anchorage  designated  for  her,  the  battleshij)  was  suddenly 
blown  up.  First  reports  indicated  a  loss  of  258  men  and  the  saving  of  96. 
The  most  intense  excitement  ensued,  and  promi)t  efforts  were  made  to  rescue  the 
survivors.  In  this  relief  work  the  Spanish  authorities  were  indefatigable.  The 
boats,  crew,  and  officers  of  the  cruiser  A/fonso  XII.,  and  of  the  New  York  and 
Cuba  mail  steamship  City  of  Waxliiiif/lmi,  both  lying  nearby;  the  military  firemen, 
and  other  organizations  iu  the  cit.v;  the  officials  at  the  palace;  and  citizens  gen- 
erally were  all  at  once  employed  iu  the  work  of  succor.  On  the  18th  the  remains 
of  all  the  victims  that  had  been  recovered  were  laid  in  state  iu  the  city  hall  and 
afterward  buried  with  manifestations  of  the  deepest  feeling,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Spanish  autliorities.  The  local  and  homo  Spanish  governments  and  govern- 
ments and  naval  authorities  throughout  the  world  telegraphed  their  condolence 
to  the  United  States  government,  all  viewing  tlie  appalling  disaster  as  due  to  an 
accident.  A  naval  court  of  inquiry  was  at  once  appointed.  The  first  session  was 
held  in  Havana,  and  subseiiuent  ones  there  and  at  Ke.y  West.  To  aid  the  court 
in  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  disaster,  the  U.  S.  Congress  voted  an 
appropriation  of  §200,000  for  an  examination  of  the  wreck,  and  professional 
wreckers  were  at  once  put  to  work  on  the  ship.  As  fast  as  i)ossible  the 
wounded  who  had  been  attended  in  hospitals  in  Havana,  and  the  remains  of  other 
victims  that  were  being  recovered  dail.v,  were  removed  to  Key  West,  for  further 
treatment  or  burial. 


"Within  a  few  days  after  the  disaster,  rumors  became  plentiful  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Maine  was  due  to  design  and  not  to  an  accident,  and  many  ingenious 
hypotheses  were  given  bj'  all  sorts  of  people  in  support  of  this  theory.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  declared  that  the  3Iaine  was  a  friendly  visitor  in  a  harbor  of  a 
government  with  which  the  United  States  was  at  jieace ;  that  she  represented  the 
United  States  government;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  her  host  to  protect  her  while 
a  guest  from  any  injury  or  slight;  and  that  any  dereliction  in  this  respect  on  the 
part  of  the  host  would  bring  on  the  latter  the  condemnation  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  incident,  however, -quickened  the  acute  feelings  of  both  peoples,  and  pend- 
iog  a  decision  by  the  court  of  inquiry,  both  governments  began  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  worst  outcome.  From  the  great  mass  of  rumors  a  few  facts  were 
suggestive.  The  Spanish  cruiser  Vizraya  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York  on 
Feb.  2(5,  to  make  a  brief  visit  of  international  courtesy.  Her  commander  first 
learned  of  the  Maine  disaster  on  his  arrival,  and  at  once  lowered  his  flags  and 
gave  formal  expression  of  sympathy.  During  her  brief  stay  in  the  harbor  the 
vessel  was  under  an  organized  protection,  planned  by  the  Federal  and  city 
governments,  such  as  had  never  before  been  deemed  necessary  for  a  war  vessel  of 
a  friendly  nation.  The  customary  exchange  of  oflicial  visits  was  made,  and  when 
the  vessel  sailed  for  Havana  Captain  Eulate  expressed  gratification  with  his  treat- 
ment. In  view  of  the  extent  of  the  suffering  on  the  island  and  the  large  amount 
of  relief  stores  that  had  been  contributed  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  Presi- 
dent McKinley  determined  to  send  two  naval  vessels  to  Cuba  with  these  stores,  as 
a  merchant  vessel  for  the  purpose  could  not  be  chartered  without  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. The  Spanish  government  intimated  that  the  employment  of  merchant 
vessels  for  this  errand  was  more  desirable,  and  that  the  recall  of  Consul-General 
Lee  would  be  appreciated ;  but  the  President  refused  to  take  either  step  sug- 
gested. A  bill  aijproi>riating  $50,000,000  for  national  defense  was  passed  in  the 
House  March  8,  and  in  the  Senate  on  the  following  da.v,  without  an  opposing 
vote  in  either  house ;  and  a  bill  creating  two  new  regiments  of  artillery  was 
passed  in  the  House  on  the  7th,  with  but  three  dissenting  votes. 

The  Court  of  Imiuiry  completed  its  investigation  on  March  21,  and  on  the  28th 
President  McKinley  transmitted  the  findings  and  evidence  to  Congress,  accom- 
panying them  with  a  special  message.      The  following  is  the  text  of  the  report : 

United  States  Ship  "Iow.\" — First  Eate,  ) 
Key  West,  Fla.,  Monday,  March  21,  1898.  f 

After  full  and  mature  consideration  of  all  the  testimony  before  it,  the  court 
finds  as  follows : 

1. — That  the  United  States  battleship  3Iaine  arrived  in  the  harbor  of 
Havana,  Cuba,  on  the  2.5th  of  January,  1898,  and  was  taken  to  Buoy  No.  -t,  in 
from  five  and  a  half  to  six  fathoms  of  water,  by  the  regular  government  pilot. 

The  United  States  consul-general  at  Havana  had  notified  the  authorities  at  that 
I)lace,  the  jirevious  evening,  of  the  intended  arrival  of  the  Maine. 

2. — The  state  of  discipline  on  board  the  Maine  was  excellent,  and  all 
orders  and  I'egulations  in  regard  to  the  care  and  safety  of  the  ship  were  strictly 
carried  out. 

All  auuuunition  was  stowed  in  accordance  with  prescribed  instructions,  and 
proiier  care  was  taken  whenever  ammunition  was  handled. 

Nothing  was  stowed  in  any  of  the  magazines  or  shell-rooms  which  was  not  per- 
mittee! to  be  stowed  there. 

The  magazines  and  shell-rooms  were  always  locked  after  having  been  opened. 
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and  after  the  ilestructiou  of  the  Miiine  the  keys  were  fmmd  in  their  proper  place, 
in  the  captain's  cabin,  everythiuy:  having   been   reported   secure  that  eveuiut;  at 

8  P.M.  ,11 

The  temperature  of  the   iiiafiiiziues   and  shell-rooms    was  taken   daily   and  re- 
ported.     Tlie   cmly  niairazine  which   had  an   undue  amount  of  heat  was  the  after 
teu-inch  magazine,  and  that  did  not  explode  at  the  time  the  Mfiiix'  was  destroyed. 
The  torpedo  warheads  w^re   all   stowed  in  the  after  part  of  the  ship  uu<ler  the 
ward-room,  and  neither  caused  nor  participated  in  the  destruction  of  the  Maine. 

The  dry  gun-cotton  primers  and  detonators  were  stowed  in  the  cabin  aft,  and 
remote  from  the  scene  of  the  explosion.  Waste  was  carefully  looked  after  on  the 
JJaiiH-  to  obviate  danger.  Special  orders  in  regard  to  this  had  been  given  by 
the  commanding  officer. 

Varnishes,  driers,  alcohol,  and  other  combustibles  of  this  nature  were  stowed 
on  or  above  the  main  deck  and  could  not  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
destruction  of  the  Maine. 

The  medical  stores  were  stored  aft  under  the  ward-room  and  remote  from  the 
scene  of  the  explosion. 

No  dangerous  stores  of  any  kind  were  stowed  below  in  any  of  the  other  store- 
rooms. 

The  coal  bunkers  were  inspected  daily.  Of  those  bunkers  adjacent  to  tlie 
forward  magazine  and  shell-rooms,  four  were  empty,  namely  :  B  3,  B  -1,  B  5,  B  (>. 
A  15  had  been  in  use  that  day,  and  A  16  was  full  of  New  Kiver  coal.  This  coal 
had  been  carefully  inspected  before  receiving  it  on  board.  The  bunker  in  which 
it  was  stowed  was  accessible  on  three  sides  at  all  times,  and  the  fourth  side  at 
this  time,  on  account  of  bunkers  B  4  and  B  6  being  empty.  This  bunker,  A  IG, 
had  been  inspected  that  day  by  the  engineer  officer  on  duty. 

The  lire  alarms  in  the  bunkers  were  in  working  order,  and  there  had  never  been 
a  case  of  spontaneous  combustion  of  coal  on  board  the  Maine. 

The  two  after  boilers  of  the  ship  were  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  disaster,  but 
for  auxiliary  purposes  only,  with  a  comparatively  low  pressure  of  steam,  and 
being  tended  by  a  reliable  watch.  These  boilers  could  not  have  caused  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  ship.  The  four  forward  boilers  have  since  been  found  by  the 
divers  and  are  in  a  fair  condition. 

On  the  night  of  the  destruction  of  the  3[aine  everything  had  been  reported 
secure  for  the  night  at  8  v.Ti.  by  reliable  persons  through  the  proper  authorities  to 
the  commanding  officer.  At  the  time  the  Maine  was  destroyed  the  shij)  was 
quiet  and  therefore  least  liable  to  accident,  caused  by  movements  from  those  on 
board. 

3. — The  destruction  of  the  JAr/Z/ie  occurred  at  '.) :  40  p.m.,  on  the  15th  day 
of  February,  18!)8,  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  Cuba,  she  being  at  the  time  mocned 
to  the  same  buoy  to  which  she  had  been  taken  upon  her  arrival. 

There  were  two  explosions  of  a  distinctl.v  different  character,  with  a  very  short 
but  distinct  interval  between  them,  and  the  forward  ]iai't  of  the  sliip  was  lifted  to 
a  marked  degree  at  the  time  of  the  first  explosion.  The  first  explosion  was  nioi'e 
in  the  nature  of  a  rcjiort,  like  that  of  a  gun,  while  the  second  explosion  was  more 
ojien,  prolonged,  and  of  greater  volume.  This  second  explosion  was,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court,  caused  by  a  iiartial  explosion  of  two  or  more  of  the  forward 
magazines  of  the  Maine.  The  evidence  bearing  upon  this,  being  principally 
obtained  from  divers,  did  not  enable  the  court  to  form  a  definite  conclusion  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  wreck,  although  it  was  established  that  the  after  part  of  the 
shii)  was  iiracticaliy  intact  and  sank  in  that  condition  a  very  few  minutes  after 
the  destruction  of  the  forward  part. 
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4. — The  following  facts  iu  regard  to  the  forward  part  of  the  ship  are,  however, 
established  by  the  testimony :  That  portion  of  the  port  side  of  the  protective 
deck  which  extends  from  about  Frame  50  to  aliout  Frame  41  was  blown  up  aft 
and  over  to  port.  The  main  deck  from  about  Frame  30  to  about  Frame  -11  was 
blown  up  aft  and  slightly  over  to  starboard,  folding  the  forwaid  part  of  the 
middle  structure  over  and  .on  top  of  the  after  part. 

This  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  caused  by  the  partial  exi>losion  of  two 
or  more  of  the  forward  magazines  of  the  ]\raine. 

5. At  Frame  17   the  outer  shell   of   the  warship    from    a  point    11|  ft.  from 

the  middle  line  of  the  ship  and  6  ft.  above  the  keel  when  in  its  normal  position 
has  been  braced  up  so  as  to  be  now  about  4  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
therefore  about  34  ft.  above  where  it  would  be  had  the  ship  sunk  uninjured. 
The  outside  bottom  plating  is  bent  into  a  reversed  V-shape,  the  after  wing  of 
which,  about  15  feet  broad  and  30  feet  in  length  (from  Frame  17  to  Frame 
25),  is  doubled  back  upon  itself  against  the  continuation  of  the  same  i)latiug 
extending  forward. 

At  Frame  18  the  vertical  keel  is  broken  in  two,  and  the  flat  keel  bent  into  an 
angle  similar  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  outside  bottom  plating.  This  break  is 
now  about  (5  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  water  and  about  30  ft.  above  its  normal 
position. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  court,  this  effect  could  have  been  produced  only  by  the 
explosion  of  a  mine  situated  under  the  bottom  of  the  ship  at  about  Frame  18  and 
somewhere  on  the  port  side  of  the  ship. 

6. The   court  finds   that  the  loss  of  the  ilmne  on  the  occasion  named   was 

not  in  any  respect  due  to  fault  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  officers  or 
members  of  the  crew  of  said  vessel. 

7_ Iu  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  Maine  was  destroyed  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  submarine  mine,  which  caused  the  partial  explosion  of  two  or  more  of 
her  forward  magazines. 

8. The  court  has  been  finable  to  obtain  evidence  fixing  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  destruction  of  the  Maine  upon  any  person  or  persons. 

W.  T.  Sampson,  Cai)tain,  United  States  Navy,  President. 

A.   Marix,  Lieutenant-Commander,  United  States  Navy,  Judge  Advocate. 

The  court  having  finished  the  inquiry  it  was  ordered  to  make,  adjourned  at  11 
A.M.,  to  await  the  action  of  the  convening  authority. 

W.  T.  Sampson,  Captain,  United  States  Navy,  President. 

A.  Marix,  Lieutenant  Commander,  United  States  Navy,  Judge  Advocate. 

United  States  Flagship  "New  York,"  ) 
March  22,  1898.     Off  Key  West,  Fla.  ) 

The  proceedings  and  findings  of  the  court  of  in(iuiry  in  the  above  case  are 
approved. 

M.  SicARD,  Bear  Admiral,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States  naval  force 
on  the  North  Atlantic  station. 

In  his  message  of  transmittal  President  McKinley  said : 

"For  some  time  prior  to  the  visit  of  the  Blaine  to  Havana  harbor  our  consular 
representatives  pointed  out  the  advantages  to  flow  from  the  visit  of  national 
ships  to  the  Cuban  waters,  in  accustoming  the  people  to  the  presence  of  our  flag 
as  the  symbol  of  good-will  and  of  our  shiiis  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  mission  of 
protection  to  American  interests,  even  thpugh  _no  immediate  need  therefor 
might  exist. 


" Accordingly,  ou  the  24th  of  January  last,  after  coufereuce  with  the  Spanish 
minister  in  which  the  renewal  of  visits  of  our  war  vessels  to  Spanish  waters  was 
discussed  and  accepted,  the  peninsular  authorities  at  Madrid  and  Havana  were 
advised  of  the  purpose  of  this  •rovernnient  to  resume  friendly  naval  visits  at 
Cuban  ports,  and  that  in  that  view  the  Mann;  would  forthwith  call  at  the  port  of 
Havana.  This  announcement  was  received  by  the  Spanish  i^overnuient  with 
appreciation  of  the  friendly  character  of  tlie  visit  of  the  Maine  and  with  notifica- 
tion of  intention  to  return  the  courtesy  by  sending  Spanish  ships  to  the  princi- 
pal ijorts  of  the  United  States.  Meanwhile  the  Maim'  entered  the  port  of  Havana 
on  Jan.  25,  her  arrival  being  marked  with  no  special  incident  besides  the 
exchange  of  customary  salutes  and  ceremonial  visits. 

"The  Maine  continued  m  the  harbor  of  Havana  during  the  three  weeks  follow- 
ing her  ai'rival.  No  appreciable  excitement  attended  her  stay ;  on  the  contrary, 
a  feeling  of  relief  and  confidence  followed  the  resumption  of  the  long-interrupted 
friendly  intercourse.  So  noticeable  was  this  immediate  effect  of  her  visit  that 
the  consul-general  strongly  urged  that  the  presence  of  our  shii)s  in  Culian  waters 
should  be  kept  up  by  retaining  the  Maine  at  Havana,  or,  in  the  event  of  her 
recall,  by  sending  another  vessel  there  to  take  her  place. 

"At  9:40  in  the  evening  of  Feb.  1.5,  the  Maine  was  destroyed  by  an  ex]>losion, 
by  which  the  entire  forward  part  of  the  ship  was  utterly  wrecked.  In  this 
catastrojihe  2  officers  and  2(51  of  her  crew  perished,  those  who  were  not  killed 
outright  by  her  explosion  being  penned  between  decks  by  the  tangle  of  wreckage 
and  drowned  by  the  immediate  sinking  of  the  hull.  Pi-ompt  assistance  was  ren- 
dered by  the  neighboring  vessels  anchored  in  the  harbor,  aid  being  especially 
given  by  the  boats  of  the  Spanish  cruiser  Alphonso  XII.  and  the  "Ward  Line 
steamer  Cili/  of  Wasliinf/ion,  which  lay  not  far  distant.  The  wounded  were 
generously  cared  for  by  the  authorities  of  Havana,  the  hospitals  being  freely 
opened  to  them,  while  the  earliest  recovered  bodies  of  the  dead  were  interred  by 
the  municipality  in  a  public  cemetery  in  the  city.  Tributes  of  grief  and  sym- 
pathy were  offered  from  all  official  (luai-ters  of  the  island. 

"The  appalling  calamity  fell  ujion  the  i>eople  of  our  country  with  crushing  force, 
and  for  a  brief  time  an  intense  excitement  prevailed  which  in  a  community  less 
just  and  self-controlled  than  ours  might  have  led  to  hasty  acts  of  blind  resent- 
ment. This  spirit,  however,  soon  gave  way  to  the  calmer  processes  of  reason 
and  to  the  resolve  to  investigate  the  facts  and  await  material  proof  before  form- 
ing a  judgment  as  to  the  cause,  the  responsibility,  and  if  the  facts  warranted,  the 
remedy  due.  This  course  necessarily  recommended  itself  from  the  outset  to  the 
Executive,  for  only  in  the  light  of  a  dispassionately  ascertained  certainty  could 
he  determine  the  nature  and  measure  of  his  full  duty  in  the  matter. 

"The  usual  procedure  was  followed,  as  in  all  cases  of  casualty  or  a  disaster  to 
national  vessels  of  any  maritime  State.  A  naval  court  of  inquiry  was  wit  once 
organized,  composed  of  officers  well  qualified  by  rank  and  practical  exjierience 
to  discharge  the  onerous  duty  imposed  upon  them.  Aided  by  a  strong  force  of 
wreckers  and  divers,  the  court  proceeded  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  on 
the  spot,  employing  every  available  means  for  the  impartial  and  exact  determina- 
tion of  the  causes  of  the  explosion.  Its  operations  have  been  conducted  with 
the  utmost  deliberation  and  judgment,  and,  while  independently  pursued,  no 
source  of  information  was  neglected,  and  the  fullest  opportunity  was  allowed  for 
a  simultaneous  investigation  by  the  Spanish  authorities." 

The  President  then  gave  a  summai'y  of  the  findings  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry, 
.and  concluded  his  message  as  follows  : 
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"I  have  directed  that  the  finding  of  the  Court  of  Imiuiry  and  the  views  of  this 
government  thereon  be  communicated  to  the  government  of  her  majesty  the 
queen  regent,  and  I  do  not  permit  myself  to  doubt  that  the  sense  of  justice  of 
the  Spanish  nation  will  dictate  a  course  of  action  suggested  by  honor  and  the 
friendly  relations  of  the  two  governments. 

"It  will  be  the  dut.y  of  the  Executive  to  advise  the  Congress  of  the  result,  and 
in  the  meantime  deliberate  consideration  is  invoked." 

'^A'hile  the  United  States  Naval  Court  of  Inquiry  was  investigating  the  disaster, 
a  Spanish  Naval  Commission  was  appointed  for  the  same  purpose.  A  synopsis 
of  its  report  was  received  in  "Washington  the  same  day  that  President  McKinley 
sent  the  report  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Inquiry  to  Congress.  The  synopsis 
was  as  follows : 

"The  report  contains  declarations  made  by  ocular  witnesses  and  experts. 
From  these  statements  it  clearly  deduces  and  proves  the  absence  of  all  those 
attendant  circumstances  which  are  invariably  present  on  the  occasion  of  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  torpedo. 

"The  evidence  of  witnesses  comparatively  close  to  the  Maine  at  the  moment  is 
to  the  effect  that  only  one  explosion  occurred;  that  no  column  of  water  was 
thrown  in  the  air;  that  no  shock  to  the  side  of  the  nearest  vessel  was  felt,  nor  on 
land  was  any  vibration  noticed,  and  that  no  dead  fish  w^ere  found. 

"The  evidence  of  the  senior  pilot  of  the  harbor  states  that  there  is  abundance  of 
fish  in  the  harbor,  and  this  is  corroborated  by  other  witnesses.  The  assistant, 
engineer  of  works  states  that  after  explosions  made  during  the  execution  of 
works  in  the  harbor  he  has  always  found  dead  fish. 

"The  divers  were  unable  to  examine  the  bottom  of  the  Mainf,  which  was  buried 
in  the  mud,  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  the  rents  and 
breaks  in  which  all  point  outward,  shows  without  a  doubt  that  the  explosion  was 
from  the  inside. 

"A  minute  examination  of  the  bottom  of  the  harbor  around  the  vessel  shows 
absolutely  no  sign  of  the  action  of  a  torpedo,  and  the  Fiscal  (judge  advocate)  of 
the  commission  can  find  no  precedent  for  the  explosion  of  the  storage  magazine 
of  a  vessel  by  a  torpedo. 

"The  report  makes  clear  that,  owing  to  the  special  nature  of  the  proceedings 
following  and  the  absolute  respect  shown  for  the  extra-territorial  rights  of  the 
Maine,  the  commission  has  been  prevented  from  making  such  an  examination  of 
the  inside  of  the  vessel  as  would  determine  even  the  hypothesis  of  the  internal 
origin  of  the  accident.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  regrettable  refusal  to  per- 
mit of  the  necessary  co-operation  of  the  Spanish  commission  both  with  the  com- 
mander and  crew  of  the  Maine  and  the  different  American  officers  commissioned 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  accident,  and  later  on  with  those  emiiloyed  iu 
salvage  work. 

"The  report  finishes  by  stating  that  an  examination  of  the  inside  and  outside  of 
the  Maine  as  soon  as  such  examination  may  be  ijossible,  as  also  of  the  bottom 
where  the  vessel  rests  will  prove  that,  supjiosing  the  remains  (of  the  wreck)  be 
not  totally  or  partially  altered  in  the  process  of  extraction,  the  explosion  was 
undoubedly  due  to  some  interior  cause." 

President  McKinley  had  intended  sending  another  message  to  Congress  on 
April  C,  concerning  the  state  of  affairs  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
which,  it  was  feai'ed,  might  lead  to  speedy  hostilities;  but  a  disjiatch  from 
Consul-General  Lee,  at  Havana,  stating  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  secure  the 
renjoval  of  American  citizens  from  Culja  before  the  night  of  the  !)th,  caused  the 
president  to  withhold  the  message  till  the  11th.      On  the  9th  the  last  of  the 
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Americaus  iu  Cuba  who  wished  to  leave,  and  all  the  United  States  consular  officers 
there,  left  Havana,  all  consular  property  being  placed  previously  iu  chari^o  of  the 
consuls  of  Great  Britain.      See  also  United  St.\tes. 

HA'WAII,  a  republic  comprisin>;  8  inhabited  and  4  nniuhabitated  islands  iu  the 
North  I'acilic  Ocean;  area,  (),(i4()  sciuaro  miles;  capital  Honolulu,  on  the  island  of 
Oahu;  jiresident,  1894;-li)0(),  Sandford  B.  Dole  (q.c-)-  The  jjopulation  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  by  the  census  of  Feb.  8,  1897,  was  10!), 020;  of  these  81,019  were 
of  the  native  Hawaiian  race;  21, -107  Japanese ;  21,()1(J  Chinese;  15,100  Portu- 
guese; 8, J;8o  half-breed  Hawaiians;  3,086  Americans;  2,250  British;  and  2,338 
miscellaneous.  Of  the  total  population,  72,517  are  males  and  3(5, 503  females.  At 
the  time  of  the  census  Japanese  immigrants  were  landing  at  the  rate  of  1,000  a 
month.  The  year  189(5  was  the  most  prosperous  iu  the  history  of  the  islands. 
The  e.xports  for  the  year  ending  September,  189(5,  amounted  to  about  $14,500,000; 
for  the  previous  year,  §7,000,000. 

The  ])roposed  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the  United  States  created  widespread 
political  interest.  That  jiossession  of  the  islands  is  a  military  necessity  for  the 
United  States  is  tlio  opinion  of  Captain  Mahau,  U.  S.  N.  The  question  of  annex- 
ing Hawaii  is  according  to  him  "one  of  principle;  it  is  a  policy  fruitful  of  many 
future  acts,  to  enter  upon  which,  in  the  fullness  of  our  national  progress,  the 
time  has  now  arrived."  In  the  beginning  of  1897  many  Japanese  immigrants 
were  refused  by  the  Hawaiian  government  the  right  to  land,  and  were  ordered 
deported  back  to  their  own  country.  The  Japanese  government  interi>osed  objec- 
tions and  expresseil  a  determination  to  exact  from  Hawaii  an  indemnity  of  320 
yen  for  each  man  denied  the  right  to  land.  The  Hawaiian  government  stood  on 
its  right  to  reject  immigrants  that  are  unable  to  meet  the  legal  requirements;  if 
any  Japanese  were  excluded  though  possessing  the  legal  (lualifications,  the 
republic  would  make  reparation  for  such  cases  of  injury.  Negotiations  between 
the  two  governments  were  continued  till  in  July  the  offer  of  Hawaii  to  submit  to 
arbitration  the  dispute  between  tlie  two  countries  was  accepted  by  Japan.  The 
arbitration  was  to  cover  not  only  tlic  (luestion  of  the  landing  of  Jananeso  im- 
migrants, but  other  disagreements  between  Japan  and  Hawaii.  There  still  re- 
mained, however,  causes  of  disquietude.  In  Honolulu  people  were  in  hourly 
apprelieiision  of  the  landing  of  an  armed  force  from  the  Japanese  cruiser  Naniwa, 
and  another  Japanese  warshij)  was  rejiorted  to  be  on  the  way  to  Hawaii.  ^Meas- 
iires  were  j)romptly  taken  Vjy  Admiral  Beardslee,  commanding  the  two  United 
States  warships  in  the  harbor,  to  reassure  tlie  people,  and  the  incident  passed 
over  without  an.v  overt  act  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese. 

In  January,  189G,  a  joint  resolution  was  introduced  into  the  lower  house  of  the 
United  States  Congress  providing  for  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the  United 
States  and  for  its  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  The  resolution  was 
referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  On  June  Ki,  1897,  a  treaty  of 
annexation  was  signed  in  Washington  by  representatives  of  the  two  governments 
and  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  for  action  by  the  President.  The  treaty  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which  reported  it  favorably  and 
without  change;  but  the  Senate  adjourned  without  acting  on  it.  In  Hawaii, 
however,  both  houses  of  Congress  ratified  the  treaty  by  a  unanimous  vote,  Sept. 
loth.      The  essential  points  of  the  treaty  are  here  given  : 

In  Article  I.  the  Keiiublic  of  Hawaii  cedes  absolutel.v  and  without  reserve  to 
the  United  States  of  America  all  rights  of  sovereignty  of  whatsoever  kind  in  and 
over  the  Hawaiian  Islands  aiul  their  dei>endeucies ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  all  the 
territory  of  and  ai>i>ertaining  to  the  Keiiublic  of  Hawaii  is  hereby  annexed  to  the 
United  States  of  America  under  the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
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lu  Article  II.  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  also  cedes  and  hereby  transfers  to  the- 
United  States  the  absolute  fee  and  owernship  of  all  public,  government  or  crown 
lauds,  public  buildings  or  edifices,  ports,  harbors,  military  equipments  and  all 
other  public  property  of  every  kind  and  description  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Hawaiian  Islauds,  together  with  every  right  and  api)urtenanee  there- 
unto appertaining.  The  existing  laws  of  the  United  States  relative  to  public 
lands  .shall  not  apply  to  such  lauds  iu  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  but  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  shall  enact  special  laws  for  their  management  and  disposition. 
Provided  that  all  revenue  from  or  proceeds  of  the  same,  except  as  regards  such 
part  thereof  as  may  be  used  or  occupied  for  the  civil,  militar.vor  naval  purposes  of 
the  United  States,  or  may  be  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  local  government,  shall 
be  used  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hawaiian  Islauds  for  edu- 
cational and  other  public  purposes. 

Article  III.  declares  that  until  the  United  States  Congress  shall  provide  for  the 
government  of  such  islands,  all  the  civil,  judicial  and  military  powers  exercised 
by  the  officers  of  the  existing  government  iu  said  islands  shall  be  vested  in  such 
person  or  persons,  and  shall  be  exercised  in  such  manner  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  direct,  and  the  President  shall  have  power  to  remove  said 
officers  and  fill  the  vacancies  so  occasioned.  The  existing  treaties  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  with  foreign  nations  shall  forthwith  cease  and  determine,  being 
replaced  by  such  treaties  as  may  exist,  or  as  may  be  hereafter  concluded  between 
the  United  States  and  such  foreign  nations. 

Article  IV.  treats  of  financial  matters,  and  provides  that  the  public  debt  of  the 
Republic  of  Hawaii  lawfully  existing  at  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  this  treaty,  including  the  amounts  due  to  depositors  in  the  Hawaiian 
postal  savings  bank,  is  hereby  assumed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  ' 
but  the  liability  of  the  United  States  in  this  regard  shall  iu  no  case  exceed  $4,000- 
000.  So  long,  however,  as  the  existing  government  and  the  present  commercial 
relations  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  continued,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  said 
government  shall  continue  to  iia.y  the  interest  on  said  debt. 

Article  V.  touches  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  declares 
that  there  shall  be  no  further  immigration  of  Chinese  into  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
except  upon  such  conditions  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  allowed  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  no  Chinese  by  reason  of  anything  herein  contained 
shall  be  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  government  of  Japan,  through  its  minister  at  "Washington,  entered  a  pro- 
test against  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  unless  provision  be  made  in  it  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  Japanese  residents  in  the  islands.  In  January,  1897,  a  rumor 
gained  currency  that  the  British  government  was  taking  steps  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  Necker  Island,  one  of  the  Hawaiian  group.  It  is  a  barren  rock  and  unin- 
habitated,  but  might  serve  well  as  a  submarine  cable  station.  The  rumor  arose 
out  of  the  visit  of  two  Canadians  at  Honolulu,  who  represented  themselves  as 
agents  of  wealthy  British  investors.  The  government  of  Hawaii  had  never  dis- 
tinctl.v  claimed  sovereignty  over  Necker  Island ;  but  to  preoccuiiy  the  ground 
against  any  British  claim  of  sovereignty,  a  party  was  sent  out  which  raised  the 
Hawaiian  tlag  and  claimed  the  island  for  the  Republic  of  Hawaii.      On  Feb.  19, 

1897,  in  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  a  project  was 
considered  for  the  laying  of  a  telegraphic  cable  to  connect  the  United  States  with 
the   Hawaiian  Islands.      President  Dole  visited  the  United  States  in  February, 

1898,  and  was  officially  received  with  the  honors  becoming  his  office.  At  the 
time  of  writing  the  annexation  treaty  had  not  been  reported  by  the  committee  ta 
whom  it  was  referred. 
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HAWKINS,  Anthony  Hope  (best  known  by  his  Christian  names),  author,  was 
born  in  London,  England,  Feb.  9,  1863.  He  published  Tlie  Chruniclea  of  Count 
Anlomo,  Mr.  WilCa  Widow,  Sport  Eotjal,  and  Half  a  Hero  (1895) ;  Tlie  Heart  of 
Princi'sg  0.<ra  and  Comedks  of  Courlxhij)  (both  IS'.IG);  and  made  his  first  visit  to 
the  United  States  to  give  a  series  of  readings  from  his  writings  in  1897. 

HAWTHORNE,  Julian,  author,  son  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  June  22,  1846.  In  1896  he  published  Mr.  Dtinlon'.^  Incfiilion,  The 
Golden  Fleece,  Mis.-t  PeeLtkiU's  Spirometer,  and  A  Fool  (f  Nature,  winning  the 
New  York  Herald  prize  of  $10,000  with  the  last;  and  in  1897,  Lore  is  a  Spirit. 

HAY,  John,  author,  was  born  in  Salem,  Ind.,  Oct.  8,  1838.  In  1897  he  was 
appointed  United  States  ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

HEADLEY,  Joel  Tyler,  historian,  was  born  in  Walton,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  30,  1813; 
died  iu  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Jan.   16,  1897. 

HEARN,  Lafcadio,  journalist  and  traveler,  was  born  in  Santa  Maura,  Ionian 
Islands,  June  27,  1850 ;  engaged  in  journalism  in  the  United  States.  Among  his 
latest  publications  are  Out  of  the  East:  Beveries  and  Studies  in  Xew  Japan  (IH^o); 
Kokora:  Hints  and  Echoes  of  Japanese  Inner  Life  (1896) ;  and  Gleanings  in  Buddha 
Fields  (1897). 

HEDDING  COLLEGE,  Abingdon,  111.,  Methodist  Episcopal;  co-educational; 
had  at  close  of  1897,  16  professors  and  instructors;  240  students;  2,000  volumes 
in  the  library;  $40,000  iu  productive  funds;  $6,400  income;  president,  J.  G. 
Evans,  d.d.,  ll.d. 

HEIDELBERG  UNRERSITY,  Tiffin,  O.,  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States;  co-educational;  had  at  close  of  1897,  20  professors  and  instructors ;  216 
students;  15,000  volumes  in  tlio  library;  $125,000  in  productive  funds;  $1,500 
gift;  $12,000  income;  president,  J.  A.  Peters,  d.d. 

HEILPRIN,  Angelo,  naturalist,  was  born  in  Hungary,  March  31,  1853 ;  be- 
came curator  of  the  museum  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  and  professor  of 
geology  at  the  AVagner  Free  Institute  of  Science,  both  in  Philadelphia.  He  led 
the  Peary  relief  expedition  organized  by  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and 
has  published  Tlie  Arctic  Problem,  etc  (1893);   The  Earth  and  lis  Storij  (1896),  etc. 

HENTY,  Georoe  Alfred,  novelist,  was  born  in  Ti'umpington,  England,  Dec.  8, 
1832.  Ho  was  for  several  years  traveling  correspondent  of  the  London  Standard, 
and  was  iu  the  service  of  that  journal  in  the  Crimean  war,  iu  the  war  of  1866  in 
Italy,  in  the  Frauco-Geruiuu  war,  etc.  He  has  written  more  than  30  stories 
based  on  historical  events,  the  latest  ones  including  On  the  Irawaddi/,  At  A'jin- 
court,  WUh  Cochrane  the  Dauntless,  etc. 

HEP  WORTH,  George  Hughes,  d.d.,  clergyman  and  editor,  was  born  iu  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Feb.  4,  1833.  Since  1885  he  has  been  the  religious  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  also  contributiug  to  it  a  weeklj-  sermon.  In  1817,  under  a 
special  arrangeuient  with  tlio  Sultan  of  Turkey  as  to  passes,  escort,  and  excep- 
tional X'l'ivileges,  he  was  <H)mmissioned  by  the  Herrilil  to  make  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  reported  Armenian  massacres  in  1895-96.  His  first  report  was 
published  in  the  Herald  of  Nov.   8,  1817. 

HEREDL\.,  Jose  Maria  de,  French  poet,  was  born  near  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Nov. 
22,  1842.  He  was  educated  chiefly  iu  France.  For  bis  translation  into  French 
of  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo's  hi.story  of  the  Spauish  conquests  in  America  and  hfs 
learned  annotations  on  the  text  he  was  laureated  by  the  French  Academy;  iu 
1897  he  was  electccl  a  member  of  the  Academy.  His  volume  of  sonnets,  Trophee^ 
(1896),  bad  an  extraordinary  success. 
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HILLSDALE  COLLEGE,  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  Free  Baptist;  co-educational; 
had  at  close  of  1897,  20  professors  and  instructors;  -100  students;  13,300 
volumes  in  library;  $232,962  in  productive  funds;  $8,767  gifts;  $13,586  income; 
president,  George  F.  Mosber,  ll.d. 

HIRAM  COLLEGE,  Hiram,  O.,  Disciples;  co-educational;  had  at  close  of 
1896,  21  professors  and  instructors;  122  students;  5,971  volumes  in  library; 
$105,000    productive  fuuds;  $2,113    gifts;  $19,605    income;    president,    Ely    V. 

ZollarS,   A.M.,    LL.D. 

HIRSCH  DE  GEREUTH,  Maurice  de,  financier  and  philanthropist,  was  born 
in  Munich,  Bavaria,  Dec.  9,  1831 ;  died  near  Pressburg,  Hungary,  April  20, 
1896.  He  aciiuired  a  fortune  estimated  at  $200,000,000;  had  an  income  of  from 
$15,000,000  to  $20,003,000  per  annum;  gave  great  sums  of  money  to  promote 
education  and  the  welfare  of  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  liberally  sup- 
ported his  wife's  extensive  charitable  work.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the  bene- 
factions of  himself  and  wife  were  estimated  at  $100,000,000,  about  equally  divided. 
He  sent  considerable  mone.v  to  the  United  States  to  plant  Jewish  colonies  and  aid 
Jewish  institutions,  and  after  his  death  his  widow  announced  her  determination 
to  continue  his  work  in  this  country,  and  appropriated  about  $2,000,000  for 
immediate  use. 

HITCHCOCK,  Ethan  Allen,  diplomat,  was  born  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  1835; 
son  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State;  educated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege; engaged  in  business  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1851;  was  in  commercial  busi- 
ness in  China  in  1860-72 ;  returned  to  St.  Louis  in  1874 ;  and  was  appointed 
United  States  minister  to  Russia  in  1897.  In  1898  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sian governments  raised  the  rank  of  their  representatives  to  each  other  from 
minister  to  ambassador. 

HITTITE  INSCRIPTIONS.  The  people  called  in  the  Hebrew  sacred  writings 
Khittim  (Hittites),  and  in  Egyptian  inscriptions  Khita,  were  in  very  early  times 
a  warlike  and  powerful  nation  in  the  far  north  of  Syria,  between  the  Orontes  and 
the  Euphrates,  and  their  dominion  extended  far  into  Asia  Minor  and  westward  to 
the  jEgean  Sea.  The  Hittite  inscriptions  so  far  discovered  number  about  21, 
and  mostly  refer  to  local  princes  serving  the  kings  of  the  first  Babylonian  dynasty. 
The  language  is  usually  called  Akkadian.  One  of  the  inscriptions  found  at 
Marash,  in  northern  Aleppo  (in  ancient  Cappadocia),  has  two  archaic  figures  of  a 
king  and  a  prince  with  the  legend,  "The  king  of  this  region,  Zumovebi,  has  caused 
me  to  rule  in  his  possessions,  and  the  speaker  is  a  servant,  Kezir  by  name,  of  the 
great  king.  And  he  having  nominated  me  it  has  become  mine."  This  Zumovebi 
is  the  Sumuvebi  who  founded  the  first  Babylonian  dynasty  about  2232  b.c.  At 
Palauga  was  found  a  basalt  statue  of  a  seated  figure  with  the  inscription,  "Lord 
of  glory  and  connuering  lord  Zubuvabe,  the  great  king  is  here  represented  who 
is  my  king  and  .  .  .  my  service.  For  me  also,  Nanderi  (i.e.,  worshiper 
of  Nana),  is  power  through  conquest  for  him  in  this  region,  as  hereby  pro- 
claimed, since  I  have  com]>leted  it  now  that  the  city  has  become  a  region  of  Tintir 
(Babylon).  And,  being  conquered  and  subject  and  obedient,  my  conquest  is  his. 
The  memorial  establishes  that  I  have  been  here  made  a  king,  doing  homage;  and 
for  its  lord  it  is  become  a  royal  fortress  and  is  my  abode.  And  the  conquest 
being  comi)lete  in  the  tenth  mouth,  this  is  completed  in  the  twelfth  month." 
J'his  would  seem  to  refer  to  the  same  Sumuvebi,  founder  of  the  first  Babylonian 
dynasty.  At  n  jilace  called  Bor  is  an  inscription  relating  to  the  second  king  of 
the  same  dynasty  (about  2217-2182  b.c.).     Here  on  the  upper  part  of  the  statue 
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of  a  king  is  this  text:  "He  ■whose  kins  is  Zumunulu  causes  this  to  be  uttered  and 
written.  The  total  comiuest  is  coniiilete  and  this  therefore  is  engraved  and  jiub- 
lished,  since  a  conquest  both  lawful  and  mighty  is  coini)leted  through  his  com- 
mands to  me.  Moreover,  allegiance  is  proclaimed  as  by  a  servant  in  my  lord's 
jiresence.  Allegiance  being  established,  may  long  life  also  be  his,  conquering 
both  crown  and  (subjects?)  in  this  region."  At  Marash  is  a  tigure  of  a  lion,  on 
which  is  a  long  inscription  in  relief  relating  to  Zabu,  third  king  of  the  Ba-byloniau 
dynasty  (about  2180-"21()8  b.  c. ).  The  name  of  the  subordinate  ruler  Targon  and 
that  of  his  god,  Set,  suggest  that  tlio  lieutenant  of  the  great  king  was  a  Hittite. 
A  very  interesting  monument  is  the  inscrijition  found  at  ]5ulgar-maden.  It  is 
written  in  the  name  of  r]riaku,  once  King  of  Larsa,  now  lieutenant  of  the  great 
king.  This  Eriaku  was  made  a  vassal  of  Babylon  by  Amurapaltu,  who  reigned 
about  '2120  to  2075  b.c.  ;  and  these  two  names,  slightly  transformed,  api>enr  in  the 
b()c>k  of  Genesis  (xiv.  1).  Tliere  Amraphel  and  Ariocli  are  mentioned  as  invading 
Palestine  in  the  time  of  Abraliam.  This  inscription,  defaced  in  parts,  apparently 
M'ith  a  jiurjiose,  reads,  "These  announcements  address  both  the  foe  of  this  region 
and  him  wlio  dwells  in  this  region;  and  this  writing  is  their  utterance,  siiokeu  to 
the  country.  ...  I,  Eriaku,  therefore,  have  made  proclamations,  being  sent 
by  the  power  of  Babylon  (Tiutir),  having  been  king  and  ruling  the  city  of  Larasa ; 
and  as  prince  of  this  region  my  lord  causing  me  to  protect  all  therein;  and  he 
l)rotects  both  what  here  and  formerly  I  have  owned.  And  the  memorial  speaks 
concerning  me  and  the  protection  I  give  from  foes,  and  to  those  in  the  land  and 
to  the  man  among  the  foes  who  serves  me  and  is  obedient  to  my  government — all 
who  were  formerly  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  great  city  ruled  by  the  Babylonian. 
jMy  lord  .  .  .  said.  The  protecting  lord  having  established  me  and  making 
me  .  .  a  memorial  of  his  protection,  in  which  by  his  order  my  iiroclamation  is 
uttered,  and  the  announcement  thereof  has  been  sanctioned,  of  tribute  and  collec- 
tion of  treasure  for  the  king  of  kings  .  .  .  which  is  made  by  me.  And  to  him 
who  is  here  and  is  made  .  .  .  and  to  him  in  this  region  who  is  subject  to 
the  enemy,  a  clear  announcement  has  been  made,  in  a  city  facing  the  country  of 
the  foe,  in  explanation  of  what  must  be  done;  telling  the  man  who  comes  here, 
and  the  city  here,  and  all  of,  or  from  it,  that  I  have  been  named  chief;  and  to  say 
that,  for  the  lord  of  this  region  here,  I,  building  both  mound  and  fortress  in  a 
ruined  city,  have  made  a  new  city,  obedient  to  me,  a  servant  of  the  reigning 
lord,  since  the  city  was  taken." 

HOBART,  Garret  Adoustus,  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in 
Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  in  1844.  He  graduated  at  Eutgers  College;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Patersou,  N.  J.,  in  18()8;  became  speaker  of  the  State  Assembly  in 
1874,  and  president  of  the  Senate  in  1881 ;  was  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1884;  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  National  Republican 
Committee  since  1884.  He  is  a  man  of  exceptional  executive  ability,  with  many 
large  financial  trusts  and  interests.  Ho  was  elected  vice-president  on  tlie  ticket 
headed  by  William  McKinley  (ij-c.)  in  18i)6,  the  Republican  candidates  receiving 
7,121,342  popular  and  271  -electoral  votes.  He  has  presided  over  the  Senate 
with  an  urbanity  and  ability  that  won  the  esteem  of  senators  of  all  parties. 

HOBOKEN,  city,  Hudson  county,  N.  J.;  population  (1800)  43,048;  (1895, 
State  census)  54,083.  lu  181)()  the  assessed  valuations  were:  Real  estate,  $24,828, 
000;  i)ers()nal  property,  2,884,040— total,  $27,713,240;  tax  rate,  $22  per  $1,000. 
The  total  bonded  debt,  18i)0,  was  $1,020,0(»0;  sinking  funds,  S8,551;  net  bonded 
debt,  §1,020,449;  floating  debt,  S130,101.     The  city  owns  proiierty  valued  at  over 
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$1,000,000.  It  has  25  miles  of  streets,  of  which  18  miles  are  paved;  18  miles  of 
sewers;  and  19  miles  of  water  mains.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  city  govern- 
ment is  over  $355,000;  annual  expenditure  for  public  schools,  $140,000;  and 
value  of  public  school  jiroperty,  $258,600. 

HOLDEN,  Sir  Isaac,  Bart.,  inventor  of  the  lucifer  match  and  of  a  wool-carding 
machine,  was  born  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  in  1807;  died  in  Yorkshire,  England, 
Aug.  13,  1897. 

HOLLEY,  Marietta  (better  known  as  Josiah  Allen's  Wife),  author,  was  born 
near  Pierrepout  Manor,  N.  Y.,  in  1814.  She  published  Josiah' >i  Alarm  and  Ahd 
Perry's  Funeral  and  Samantha  in  Eurojie  (both  in  1895).   . 

HOLMAN,  William  Steele,  popularly  known  as  "The  Watchdog  of  the  United 
States  Treasury"  and  as  "The  Great  Objector,  "  was  born  in  Dearborn  county,  Ind., 
Sept.  G,  1822;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  22,  1897.  With  the  exception 
of  8  years.  Judge  Holman  had  served  as  a  representative  in  Congress  continuously 
since  1858. 

HOLYOKE,  George  Jacob,  reformer,  was  born  in  Birmingham,  England,  April 
13,  1817.  A  collection  of  his  essays  on  English  Secularism  was  published  in 
Chicago,  111.,  in  1897. 

HONDURAS,  a  republic  of  Central  America,  member  of  the  Greater  Republic 
of  Central  America ;  bounded  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  Nicaragua,  Fonseca  Bay, 
San  Salvador,  and  Guatemala;  area  about  40,000  square  miles;  population  esti- 
mated at  400,000;  capital,  Tegucigalpa;  president,  1897,  Policarpo  Bonilla. 

Finances. — The  revenue  from  tariffs  and  internal  taxes  amounted  in  1896  for 
10  months  to  $1,791,677;  expenditure  exceeded  income  by  $136,850,  owing  to 
civil  war;  of  the  income  $644,131  came  from  tariffs. 

C'onihu-rce. — The  imports  and  exports  nearly  balance;  about  $1,500,000  per 
annum. 

Army. — The  standing  army  numbers  1,522  men,  but  of  these  only  856  do  garri- 
son work ;  the  rest  are  guards  in  prisons,  or  are  assistants  in  the  police  or  other- 
wise employed  in  civil  capacities.  There  is  a  militia  of  about  20,000  officers  and 
men. 

Post-Office. — In  the  beginning  of  1896  the  post-office  department  was  non- 
existent because  of  the  war.  During  the  10  months  of  peace  the  service  was 
revived  at  an  outlay  of  $66,000. 

Telegraphs. — There  are  about  2,500  miles  of  line;  expenditure  during  10 
months  (1896),  $127,500,  including  cost  of  constructing  226  miles  of  new  line; 
number  of  messages  55,454. 

Jiecenl  Events. — General  Bonilla  raised  in  Nicaragua  a  force  of  2,750  men,  one- 
half  Hondurans,  the  rest  citizens  of  neighboring  States,  for  the  expulsion  of 
President  Vasquez.  In  the  first  considerable  engagement,  at  Choluteca,  Vasquez 
at  the  bead  of  an  army  of  1,900  men  was  defeated  by  an  inferior  force  and 
retreated  to  the  capital  with  only  600  men.  Another  force  of  his  adherents,  800 
men  under  General  Villela,  was  defeated  at  Comayagua.  President  Vasquez 
sought  safety  in  flight  and  General  Bonilla  was  proclaimed  president  in  his  stead. 
Among  the  acts  of  Congress,  which  adjourned  April  10,1897,  were  the  granting 
of  several  concessions  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  the  one  to  a  syndicate  of  New  York  capitalists,  under  which  the  control  of 
extensive  governmental  functions  passed  to  the  haiuls  of  Americans.  The  syndi- 
cate will  complete  the  interoceauic  railroad  from  Puerto  Cortez  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  which  was  begun  by  an  English  company  forty  years  ago.      The  Honduras 
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goverunient  agreed  to  surrender  all  its  governmental  functions  to  the  syndicate. 
The  latter  was  to  begin  operations  by  Oct.  1,  when  $1,000, 000  was  to  be  paid  to 
carry  on  the  expenses  of  the  Honduras  government,  and  the  government  was  to 
turn  over  to  the  syndicate  all  its  revenues.  The  latter  is  to  control  all  the  cus- 
tom houses,  etc.,  to  reimburse  itself.  The  syndicate  also  agreed  to  relieve  the 
Honduras  government  of  all  resi)onsibility  for  the  foreign  debt  of  S35,000,000, 
owed  in  England,  and  will  compromise  or  settle  with  the  foreign  creditors.  Con- 
gress also  passed  an  act  to  make  the  cultivation  and  sale  of  tobacco  (the  latter 
heretofoi'e  a  government  monojioly)  free. 

HOPE  COLLEGE,  Holland,  Mich.,  Reformed  Church  in  America;  co-cduca- 
tioual;  had  at  close  of  1807,  1-1  professors  and  instructors;  254  students;  10,000 
volumes  in  library  ;  §230,000  in  productive  funds ;  $3,200  in  gifts ;  $13,300  income ; 
president,  Gerrit  J.  Kollen,  a.m.,  ll. d. 

HOPPIN,  Augustus,  illustrator,  was  born  in  Providence,  E.  I.,  Julv  13, 
1828;  died  in  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  April  1,  189C. 

HOWARD  PAYNE  COLLEGE,  Browuwood,  Tex.,  Baptist;  co-educational; 
had  at  close  of  1897,  11  professors  an<l  instructors;  250  students;  1,200  volumes 
in  library;  $5,000  in  productive  funds;  $12,000  in  gifts;  $18,00  income;  president, 
J.  H.  Grove,  m.s.  d.,  a..m. 

HOWARD  UXR'ERSITY,  AVashington,  D.  C,  non-sectarian;  co-educational; 
had  at  close  of  1897,  50  professors  and  instructors;  fiOO  students;  12,000  volumes 
in  tlu'  library;  $1G,000  in  productive  funds;  $-48,500  income;  president,  J.  E. 
Rankin,  d.d.,  ll.d. 

HOWELLS,  William  Deax,  author,  was  born  in  Martin's  Ferry,  O.,  March  1, 
1837.  His  recent  publications  include  Stopa  of  Varioua  Quilh  (1895);  Tlw  Dat/ 
of  their  Wrddinf/  (1896);  and  Tlie  Landlord  at  Lion's  Head  (1897).  In  1897  he 
was  making  a  critical  study  of  Tolstoi's  works  for  the  Cijdopcedia  of  the  World's 
Bed  Literature  (New  York). 

HUDSON  B.VY.  With  the  marked  increase  in  the  commerce  of  Canada  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  testing  the  navigability 
of  Hudson  Bay  and  its  tributary  waters  for  grain- laden  ships.  Earb"  in  1897  the 
Canadian  government  fitted  out  an  exploring  expedition,  and  the  reports  there- 
from (September)  were  unfavorable  to  the  project.  The  expedition  made  si«  pas- 
sages through  Hudson  Strait,  visited  Cumberland  Sound,  explored  the  coast  of 
Batfin  Land  and  discovered  a  lai'ge  lake  in  the  interior,  trawled  for  codfish  with- 
out success,  surveyed  both  shores  of  Hudson  Strait,  visited  F'ort  Churchill,  and 
obtained  a  lot  of  information  from  the  factors  there,  steamed  30  miles  up  Ungava 
River,  and  reached  Fort  Chimo.  The  expedition  reported  unfavorably  upon  tlio 
commercial  value  of  Hudson  Bay  as  a  steamship  route,  owing  to  fogs,  shoals,  ice- 
bergs, want  of  lighthouses,  and  the  country  being  bleak  and  barren,  with  no 
communication  with  civilized  regions. 

HU(iHES,  TuoM.is,  lawyer,  philanthropist,  and  author,  was  born  in  Uffington, 
Enghmd,  Oct.  23,  1823;  died  in  Brighton,  England,  March  22,  1896.  He  will 
probably  be  best  remembered  for  his  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  and  Tom  Brown  at 
Orford. 

HUNGARY,  one  of  the  two  parts  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire,  including 
Transylvania,  Croatia,  and  Slavonia;  area,  125,039  scpiare  miles;  population 
(1896),  18,021,961;  capital,  Budapesth. 

Statistics. — The  budget  estimates  for  the  Hungai'ian  part  of  the  empire  alone 
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for  1897  were:  Eevenue,  $204,390,311;  expenditures,  $204,352,628.  The  rail- 
road mileage  was  8,217;  number  of  post-offices,  4,462;  mileage  of  telegraph  lines, 
12,473;  mileage  of  wire,  35,320;  value  of  imports  (1895),  $234,911,110;  value  of 
exports,  $217,069,160. 

Commerce. — In  1897  the  national  bureau  of  statistics  of  Hungary  published  the 
quantit.v  of  the  commercial  movement  of  Hungary  during  1896,  the  values  to  be 
announced  later.  There  were  3,931,115  tons  of  imports,  consisting  of  384,908 
pieces;  the  exports  amounted  to  6,790,232  tons  of  4,358,098  pieces.  It  will  be 
noted  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  171,598  tons  in  imports  over  the  figures 
given  for  last  year  and  1,144,866  tons  in  exports.  It  is  the  first  time  for  many 
years  that  such  an  increase  in  exports  has  been  registered;  it  consists  principally 
of  cereals,  wood,  coal,  sugar  and  minerals.  Of  wheat,  734,536  tons  were  exported 
during  1896 — over  6  times  the  quantit.v  imported. 

Recent  Ecent>-. — In  1895  an  act  was  passed  in  the  Hungarian  Diet  annulling  all 
previousb'  existing  statutes  which  denied  to  Jews  equality  before  the  law. 
Another  step  in  reform  and  liberal  legislation  was  the  decree  of  the  emperor-king 
according  permission  to  the  women  of  Hungary  to  stud.v  medicine  in  the  universi- 
ties. On  May  2,  1896,  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Hun- 
garian kingdom  was  celebrated.  At  Budapesth  the  Millennial  Exposition  was 
opened  with  imposing  ceremonies  bj'  the  King  of  Hungary,  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph.  Most  interesting  was  the  historical  section,  consisting  of  buildings 
representing  the  architectural  styles  of  10  centuries  and  containing  iiriceless 
memorials  and  relics  from  ancient  times.  The  inauguration  of  the  navigable 
channel  made  through  the  Iron  Gates  (see  Danube  Improvement)  took  place  on 
Sept.  27,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  kings  of  Roumania  and  Servia. 
The  river  was  thus  rendered  navigable  as  far  up  as  Passau,  on  the  Austro-Hunga- 
rian  frontiei-.  The  general  elections  for  the  Eeichstag  occurred  on  Oct.  28,  and 
resulted  in  the  return  of  282  Liberals,  48  Kossuthists,  37  Nationalists,  20  of  the 
People's  Party,  10  Independents,  and  7  Ugrouists.  Ou  Jlay  12,  1897,  in  the 
lower  house  of  parliament.  Baron  Banffy,  the  premier,  replying  to  interpellations 
with  respect  to  the  recent  visit  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  to  St.  Petersburg, 
said:  "Austro-Hungary's  position  toward  her  allies  is  unchanged.  The  Triple 
Alliance  is  not  one  of  those  short-lived  political  combinations  which  can  easily  be 
replaced  by  other  arrangements.  The  Triple  Alliance  constitutes  the  unchange- 
able basis  of  Austria's  foreign  policy.  Russia,  like  Austria-Hungary,  has 
declared  that  she  is  not  pursuing  selfish  ends  in  the  East,  but  that  she  has  as  her 
only  aims  the  maintenance  of  order,  security  and  the  preservation  of  the  status 
quo.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  I  declare  positivel.v  that  Austria-Hungary  and 
Russia  have  identical  and  harmonious  aims  in  their  Eastern  policies,  and  the  visit 
of  the  emperor  to  St.  Petersburg  has  doubtless  helped  to  foster  and  to  strengthen 
the    good   relations   existing   between   the   two   countries."     See   also   Adstria- 

HUNGARY. 

HUNGERFORD,  Margaret  Hamilton  (best  known  as  The  Dochess),  author, 
was  born  in  Roscarberr.y,  Ireland,  about  1836 ;  died  in  Baudon,  Ireland,  Jan.  24, 
1897.      She  was  the  author  of  more  than  30  novels. 

HUTTON,  Lawrence,  author,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  Aug.  8,  1843. 
Among  his  latest  works  are  Other  Times  and  Other  Seasons  and  Literary  Land- 
via.rks  of  Jerusalem  (both  1895) ;  Literary  Landmarks  of  Vemce  (1896) ;  and 
Literary' Landmarks  of  Home  (1897).  In  1897  he  presented  to  Princeton  Uni- 
versity his  unique  collection  of  death  masks  of  over  sixty  distinguished  men. 

HUTTON,  Richard  Holt,  literary  critic  and  editor  of  The  Spectator  since 
1861,  was  born  in  1827;  died  in  London,  England,  Sept.  10,  1897. 
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HUXLEY,  Thomas  Henuy,  scientist,  was  boru  iu  Ealing,  England,  May  i, 
1825;  died  in  Eastbourne,  England,  June  29,  1S95. 

HYDHOPIR)]5IA.  YIKUS.  Dr.  Salmon,  chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  made,  in  August,  1897,  an  exijeriment  with  virus  extracted 
from  tissues  of  the  embalmc^d  body  of  a  young  man  wiio  had  died  with  symijtoms 
of  hydrophobia,  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  dog.  Three  rabbits  were  inoculated  with 
the  viru.s.  In  about  IG  da.vs  they  died  in  convulsions.  Dr.  Salmon  was  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  convulsions  were  caused  by  the  virus  or  the  embalming  fluid, 
so  he  made  another  exi)eriment  with  the  same  virus.  Two  rabbits  were  inocu- 
lated ;  but  after  19  days  the.v  were  still  in  i)erfect  health.  The  inference  is  that 
the  subjects  of  the  first  experiment  died  from  some  disease  or  from  some  ca\ise 
other  than  hydrophobia.  The  scientific  world  is  seeking  an  antidote  for  hydro- 
phobia, and  Dr.  Salmon  will  continue  his  experiments. 

IBSEN,  Hknrik,  di-amatic  poet,  was  born  in  Skien,  Norway,  March  20,  1828. 
His  latest  ]>lay  is  John  Gabriel  Borkman  (1897).  The  theme  is  suggested  by  St. 
Matth(!\v,  xii.  81,  and  the  poet  interprets  the  "uniiardonable  sin"  to  be  the 
mui'dcr  of  the  life  of  love  in  the  soul. 

IDAHO,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  admitted  to  the  Union 
Jul.v  3,  1890 ;  counties,  21 ;  capital,  Boise  City. 

Stale  Offirerit,  1897-99. — (iovernor  (elected  for  2  years,  salary  S3, 000  ])er 
annum),  Frank  Stennenberg;  lieutenant-governor,  George  F.  Moore,;  secretary' 
ol  state,  George  J.  Lewis;  treasurer,  George  H.  Storer;  auditor,  James  H. 
Anderson;  attorne.v-general,  II.  E.  McFarland;  adjutant-general,  D.  W.  Figgins; 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  L.  N.  B.  Anderson ;  state  engineer,  Frank 
B.  JNIills;  chief  justice  of  the  supi-eme  court,  I.  N.  Sullivan;  associate  justices, 
J.  W.  Huston  and  Ilaliih  P.  Quarles;  clerk,  Solomon  Hasbrouck— State  govern- 
ment, all  Democrat,  Populist,  Fusion;  judiciary,  all  Eepublican  excepting  Judge 
Quarles. 

Lniixlatim',  1897. — Democratic-Populist-Fusiou,  senate  12,  house  29,  joint 
ballot  -il;  Eepublican,  house  1,  joint  ballot  1;  Silver  Republican,  senate  9, 
house  19,  joint  ballot  28;  DemocratioPopulist-Fusion  majority,  senate  3,  house- 
9,  joint  ballot  12. 

Klcclionx. — In  the  State  elections  189G  there  were  28,77()  votes  cast  for  governor, 
of  which  the  Democratic-Populist  and  Silver  Ilepublican  candidate  (Stennenberg) 
received  22,()9t);  the  Repirblicau  camlidate  (Morrison)  (5,441;  and  the  Prohibition 
candidate  (Fowler)  239.  The  Democratic-Poinilist  candidate  for  Congress  was. 
elected  by  a  iilurality  of  4,503.  In  the  presidential  election,  the  Democrat  and 
Populist  candidate  receivecl  23,135  votes;  the  Bepulilican,  G,314;  and  the  Pro- 
hibition, 172. 

l-'arm  /')•«/»W.^•.— Reported  Dec.  31,  1895:  Corn,  50,839  bush.,  from  1,056 
acres,  value  $31,520;  wheat,  1,221,899  bush.,  from  ()8,()4()  acres,  value  §574,293; 
oats,  1, 102,35s  bush.,  from  31,317  acres,  value  319,084;  jiotatoes,  408,240  bush., 
from  3,888  acres,  value  $103,290;  and  hay,  459,598  tons,  from  178,832  acres, 
value  $2,872,488. 

rarm  .-)/um«/.<.— Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  Horses,  132,011.  value  S2, 259. 370; 
mules,  941,  value  $14,073;  cows,  2,S,594,  value  $000,544;  cattle,  387,935,  value 
$5,840,179;  sheep,  1,370,119,  value  $2,340,283  ;  and  swine,  77,192,  value  $277,721. 
The  wool  clip  of  the  year  amounted  to  9,189,719  lbs. 

Mineral  A'.srxfrcfts.— During  the  calendar  year  1894  tlie  product  of  the  gold 
mines  was  111,087  fine  ounces,  value  $2,308,775;  silver  mines,  3,774,349  fine 
ounces,  value   $7,183,030;  and  there  was  an  output  of  lead  valued  at  $2,005,450. 


The  Wood  Eiver  region  is  particularly  rich  in  gold;  a  single  mine  yielded 
$6,000,000  in  gold  and  silver  1890-96,  and  another  $1,800,000  in  1893-96.  The 
best-paying  mines  in  1896  were  the  Minnie  Moore,  Queen  of  the  Hills,  Queen 
Victoria,  Jessie,  Walker,  Sunset,  Pearl  and  Morning.  The  Minnie  Moore  and 
Queen  Victoria  ai-e  owned  in  England.  In  1894  the  quarries  yielded  sandstone, 
§10,529;  marble,  $3,000;  and  limestone,  $5,315;  and  the  clay  products  were 
common  and  pressed  brick  $26,768  and  drain  tile  $3,500.  The  State  is  also  rich 
in  opals,  the  location  being  from  35  to  60  miles  from  Boise  City,  and  extending 
from  Squaw  Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Snake  River,  a  distance  of  20  miles. 
The  gems  are  found  on  the  bottom  lands  of  the  river,  on  the  higher  ground 
beyond  the  action  of  the  water,  and  in  very  dark  sandstone  which  requires 
blasting. 

Finances. — In  1897  the  State  had  a  total  bonded  debt  of  $393,000,  consisting  of 
special  loans  for  normal  school,  wagon  road,  insane  asylum,  and  refunding  pur- 
poses. Property  is  assessed  at  about  one-third  of  actual  value,  and  the  total 
valuation  in  1896  was  $28,962,838.  The  tax  levy  cannot  exceed  10  mills  on  the 
dollar,  and  for  1896  it  was  S8.50  per  $1,000.  Under  a  law  of  Congress  of  1894-95, 
by  which  the  general  government  donated  to  each  State  in  which  there  are  arid 
lands,  1,000,000  acres  of  such  lands  on  condition  that  their  reclamation  is  done  by 
the  States,  Idaho  will  soon  have  a  greatly  increased  agricultural  area  and  a 
correspondingly  increased  assessed  valuation. 

Bants. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  10  national  banks  in  oiieration  and  4  in 
liquidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $675,000,  and  holding 
$206,250  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on  loans  and  dis- 
counts $1,066,699,  represented  by  demand  paper  with  individual  or  firm  names, 
$181,045;  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securities, 
$77,217;  time  paper  with  two  or  more  individual  or  firm  names,  $238,238; 
time  paper  with  single  individual  or  firm  name,  $212,421;  and  the  same 
secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securities,  $357,777.  The  banks 
held  an  aggregate  of  $214,634  in  coin  and  coin  certificates,  of  which  $185,- 
409  was  in  gold  coin.  The  circulation  account  was:  Total  issue,  $917,090;  re- 
deemed, §743,811;  outstanding,  $173,279.  There  were  deposits,  $2,294,319; 
reserve  required,  $344,147;  reserve  held,  $928,813;  ratio  of  reserve,  40.48  per 
cent.  Reports  of  June  30,  1897,  showed  5  jirivate  banks  in  operation,  with  a  com- 
bined capital  of  $60,350;  deposits,  $275,520;  resources,  $440,573;  and  surplus 
and  profits,  $103,457. 

Hailroads. — The  single-track  mileage,  Dec.  31,  1894,  was  1,089.99,  which  has 
not  been  increased  materially  since. 

I'lthUmtwnx. — Reported  March,  1898:  Daily,  5;  semi-weekly,  4;  weekly,  60; 
semi-monthly,  2;  and  monthlj-,  3. 

(Jhxrchea — The  Mormon  Church  is  the  strongest  denomination  in  the  State, 
and  is  followed  by  the  Roman  Catholic,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Presbyterian, 
Lutheran,  and  Protestant  Episcopal.  At  the  Eighth  International  Sunday  School 
Convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-26,  1896,  there  were  reported  for 
Idaho  100  evangelical  Sunday  schools,  750  officers  and  teachers,  and  5,250  scholars, 
total  members  6,001. 

SchooU. At   the  end  of  the   school  year   1895-96   the   number  of  children  of 

school  age  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  38,810,  of  whom  32,560  were  enrolled  in 
the  iiublic  schools  and  24,256  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  There  were  727 
.teachers;  public  school  property  valued  at  $712,681;  and  the  expenditures  of  the 
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year,  exfludiui^  iiayments  ou  tlebt,  aggregated  $29G,357.  Institutions  for  liiglier 
education  include  a  State  University,  .State  normal  schools  at  Albion  and 
Lewistou,  a  State  agricultural  college  in  process  of  erection  at  Idaho  Falls,  8 
liublic  high  schools;  and  Mormon,  Presbyterian,  and  Protestant  Episcopal 
colleges. 

Libraries. — In  189()  there  wore  reported  5  imblic  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  i;5,()2;3  bound  volumes,  and  10, "230  pamiihlets. 

I'opidatiim. — In  18'J0,  84,;$8.5,  of  whom  ol,290  were  males,  33,095  ftnudes; 
()(),;129  natives,  IT.ioO  foreign-born;  82,018  whites  and  2,3G7  colored  of  all  races. 
On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary  estimated  the  population 
at  151,000. 

IDAHO,  Unptersity  of,  Moscow,  Idaho,  opened  in  1892,  non-sectarian;  co-edu- 
cational; had  at  close  of  1897,  22  professors  and  instructors;  250  students;  4,000 
volumes  in  librai-,v;  $125,000  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $25,000  in  scientific  ap- 
j)aratus  and  library;  SG,500  in  productive  funds;  §45,000  income;  president, 
Franklin  B.  Gault,  m.s. 

ILLINOIS,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America ;  admitted  to  the  Union 
Dec.  3,  1818;  counties,   102;  capital,  Siiringrteld. 

Slate  Office>:%  1897-1901.— Governor  (elected  for  4  years,  salary  $6,000  per 
annum),  John  E.  Tanner;  lieutenant-governor,  W.  A.  Northeott;  secretary  of 
state,  James  A.  Rose ;  treasurer,  Henry  E.  Hertz ;  auditor,  J.  S.  McCuUough ; 
suiierintendent  of  education,  Samuel  M.  Inglis;  attorney-general,  E.  C.  Aiken; 
adjutant-general,  J.  N.  Reece ;  commissioner  of  insurance,  J.  E.  B.  Van  Cleave; 
cliief  justice  of  the  supi-eme  court,  Jesse  J.  Phillips;  associate  justices,  Joseph 
\V.  AVilkin,  J.  H.  Cartwriglit,  Alfred  M.  Craig,  Benjamin  D.  Magruder,  Joseph  N. 
Carter,  and  C.  C.  Boggs;  clerk,  A.  D.  Cadwallader — State  government,  all  Repub- 
licans ;  judiciarj^  all  Eepublicaus  excepting  Judges  Phillips,  Craig  and  Boggs, 
Democrats. 

Legislalure,  1897. — Eepublicans,  senate  39,  house  87,  joint  ballot,  126;  Demo- 
crats, senate  11,  house  64,  joint  ballot  75;  Poi)ulists,  senate  1,  house  2,  joint 
ballot  3;  Eepublican  majority,  senate  27,  house  21,  joint  ballot  48. 

Eln-liinis.- — In  the  State  elections  1896  there  were  1,084,539  votes  cast  for 
governor,  of  which  the  Eepublican  candidate  (Tanner)  received  587,587;  the 
Democratic-Poiiulist  (Altgcld,  reuominated),  474,270;  the  I'rohibition  (Gere), 
14,582;  and  the  National  Democratic  (Forman),  8,100.  The  Congressional  elec- 
tions resulted  in  the  choice  of  17  Eejiublican  and  5  Democratic  candidates,  the 
last  being  in  the  16th,  18th,  19th,  20th,  and  21st  districts.  In  the  presidential 
election  the  Eepublican  candidate  received  607,130  votes;  the  Democratic,  465,- 
G13;  the  Prohibition,  9,818;  the  National  Democratic,  6,390;  and  the  Social 
Labor,  1,147. 

Farm  y';-f«/ur/.«!.— Eeported  Dec.  31,  1895:  Corn,  255,136,554  bush.,  from 
6,821,833  acres,  value  $56,130,042;  wheat,  19,060,712  bush.,  from  1,732,792 
acres,  value  $10,102,177;  oats,  73,707,130  bush.,  from  3,020,784  acres,  value 
$12,530,212;  rye,  1,700,287  bush.,  from  111,861  acres,  value  $680,115;  pota- 
toes, 13,749,197  bush.,  from  178,561  acres,  value  $4,124,759;  hay,  1,319,133 
tons,  from  1,998,686  acres,  value  $13,521,113;  and  tobacco,  3,076,000  lbs.,  from 
4,591  acres,  value  $24(), 080— total  value,  $97,334,498.  A  Peruuiueut  State  Fair 
was  opened  at  Si)ringfield  on  Sept.  1,  1895,  the  building  for  the  agricultural  ex- 
position consisting  in  i)art  of  the  dome  from  the  Horticultural  Hall  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago. 
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Farm  .•iHjma/s.— Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  Horses,  1,072,956,  value  $33,166,042; 
mules,  90,631,  value  $234,290,  cows,  1,008,259;  value  $28,735,382,  cattle,  1,330,- 
808,  value  831,264,395;  sheep,  604,189,  value  $1,725,564;  and  swine,  2,249,- 
401,  value  $11,651,896— total  value,  $109,777,569. 

Coal. — ^At  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1894  the  coal-bearing  area  of  Illinois 
was  about  36,800  square  miles,  covering  56  counties,  and  containing  836  mines 
and  openings  of  all  kinds,  156  new  mines  opened  and  old  ones  reopened,  and  108 
closed  or  abandoned  mines.  The  output  of  the  year  of  all  grades  was  17,113,576 
short  tons,  valued  at  the  mines  at  $15,282,111.  Of  a  total  of  38,477  employees, 
32,046  worked  under  ground,  and  31,595  were  miners.  The  casualties  were: 
Men  killed,  72;  men  injured  so  as  to  lose  time,  541;  wives  made  widows,  41; 
children  made  fatherless,  114;  coal  mined  for  each  life  lost,  237,689  tons;  and 
coal  mined  for  each  man  injured,  32,847  tons.  The  total  output  was  2,835,988 
tons  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  According  to  the  output  the  most  pro- 
ductive counties  ranked  as  follows ;  St.  Clair,  1,623,684  tons;  Macoupin,  1,575,- 
045;  Sangamon,  1,142,299;  La  Salle,  1,134,097;  Grundy,  1,130,420;  Christian, 
1,005,500;  Vermilion,  989,813;  Madison,  889,768;  Bureau,  878,937;  Jackson, 
766,514;  Peoria,  611,792;  Fulton,  557,703;  Perry,  530,490;  and  all  others  below 
500,000.  The  largest  production  was  lump  coal,  13,865,284  short  tons,  which 
had  an  average  value  at  the  mines  for  the  live  districts  of  the  State  of  $1,009  per 
ton. 

Qiiarrii'tt. — During  1894  the  limestone  output  had  a  value  of  $2,555,952,  more 
than  half  of  the  product  being  quarried  in  Cook  and  Will  counties.  Of  the  total 
value,  $2,167,979  represented  stone  used  for  building  and  road  purposes,  and 
$387,973  stone  burned  into  lime.  The  sandstone  output  was  valued  at  $10,732, 
a  large  decrease  from  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Clay  Products. — Clay-working  firms,  numbering  697,  reported  on  their  output 
for  the  calendar  year  1894  as  follows :  Common  and  pressed  brick,  $4,495,613 ; 
fancy  brick,  $72,920;  firebrick,  $116,904;  vitrified  paving  brick,  8843,217; 
drain  tile,  §1,418,572;  sewer  pipe,  $308,963;  terra  cotta  work,  $430,000;  terra 
cotta  lumber,  $81,288;  tile,  not  drain,  $44,144;  and  miscellaneous,  $662,739 — 
total,  $8,474,360. 

Fluorspar. — The  only  locality  in  the  United  States  producing  this  mineral  is 
near  Rosiclare,  111.,  which  had  an  output  in  1894  of  7,500  short  tons,  valued  at 
$47,500,  a  decrease  in  quantity  of  4,900  tons  and  in  value  of  $36,500. 

Finances. — There  is  no  bonded  debt  excepting  $18,500,  which  has  never  been 
presented  for  payment  and  has  long  ceased  drawing  interest.  The  assessed  valu- 
ations in  1896  aggregated  $731,201,463,  a  steady  decrease  since  1873,  when  the 
total  was  $1,355,401,317.  Owing  to  the  low  state  of  the  treasury  in  1894  assess- 
ments were  levied  against  the  capital  stock  of  263  corporations,  and  in  1895  a 
similar  lev.v  was  made  in  274  cases,  and  the  treasury  was  further  relieved  by  an 
advance  railroad  payment  of  $250,000. 

Bants. — ^On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  220  national  banks  in  operation  and  85  in 
liquidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $37,326,000,  and  holding 
$7,611,500  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on  loans  and 
discounts  $133,696,805,  represented  by  demand  paper  with  individual  or  firm 
names,  $10,727,421;  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal 
securities,  $18,912,696 ;  time  paper  ^yith  two  or  more  individual  or  firm  names 
$51,528,694;  time  paper  with  single  individual  or  firm  name,  $21,502,048;  and 
the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  ])ersonal  securities,  $31,025,945. 
The  banks  held  an  aggregate  of  $25,674,935  in  coin  and  coin  certificates,  of  which 
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$17,189,034  was  in  srold  coin.  The  circulation  account  was:  Total  issue,  $06,- 
189,385;  redeemed,  $58,. 539, 211 ;  outstanding,  $7,050,174.  There  were  deposits, 
$155,339,580;  reserve  required,  $33,872,390;  reserve  held,  $55,890,207;  ratio  of 
reserve,  banks  in  Chicatjo,  30.00  per  cent.,  other  banks  in  the  State,  35.82. 
During  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1897,  the  e.\changes  at  the  United  States  clear- 
ing houses  at  Chicago  and  Peoria  aggregated  $4,397,810,491,  a  decrease  of  $232,- 
125,242  from  the  total  of  the  previous  corresponding  i)eriod.  The  Stute  banks, 
Aug.  2,  1897,  numbered  104,  and  had  capital  $7,265,000;  deposits,  $21,278,899; 
resources,  $33,794,147;  and  surjilus  and  profits,  $3,401,040.  There  were  11  loan 
and  trust  companies,  with  cai)ital  $0,358,000;  deposits,  $27,041,268;  resources, 
$43,953,901;  and  surplus  and  profits,  $2,680,542.  Stock  savings  banks  num- 
bered 26,  and  had  capital,  $5,497,000;  check  deposits,  $26,015,107;  and  savings 
deposits,  $20,589,141;  resources,  $03,950,394;  and  surplus  and  profits,  $5,004,- 
920.  Of  private  banking  establishments  there  were  108  with  combined  capital  of 
$3,048,703;  deposits  $7,158,150;  resources,  $12,045,433;  and  surplus  and  profits, 
$1,352,909.  Combining  all  these  institutions,  the  State  had  an  aggregate  bank- 
ing capital  of  $59,495,303. 

Inxin-anre. — In  January,  1895,  there  was  a  total  of  369  insurance  companies 
doing  business  in  the  State,  of  which  7  were  joint-stock  fire  and  marine,  under 
State  charters;  9  mutual  fire,  State  charter;  103  joint-stock  fire  and  marine,  other 
State  chartei's;  15  mutual  fire,  other  States;  35  fire  and  marine,  foreign  ;  12  State 
district  mutual  fire;  40  Illinois  county  mutual  fire;  142  Illinois  townshi])  mutual 
fire;  2  Illinois  district  mutual  wintlstorm;  and  4  Illinois  county  mutual  wind- 
storm.    The  aggregate  loss  in  the  State  during  1894  was  $7,543,306. 

Building  and  Loan  A.fsocialions. — The  last  general  report  on  these  associations 
(1893)  showed  a  total  of  609  organizations,  of  which  031  were  local,  38  national 
648  serial,  8  permanent  and  13  terminating.  There  were  reiiorted  by  603  asso- 
ciations, shareholders  226,038;  by  631,  shares  issued  4,773,139;  by  654,  shares 
matured  148,403;  by  665,  shares  free  1,893,325;  and  by  666,  shares  borrowed  on 
767,961.  The  total  assets  and  liabilities  were  $75,771,559;  loans  on  real  estate, 
$09,019,545  ;  and  dues  and  profits,  $07,310,635.  During  the  life  of  003  associations, 
959  mortgages  were  foreclosed,  involving  $1,651,864,  on  which  there  was  a  loss  of 
$25,600.  Of  all  a.ssociations,  572  reported  57,394  homes,  and  507  reported  4,812 
other  buildings  actiuired.  A  special  report  in  1897  showed,  number  of  associa- 
tions, 720;  shares  outstanding,  2,330,430;  installment  dues  paid  in,  paid  up  and 
prepaid  stock,  and  profits,  $75,735,777;  and  assets,  $82,039,258. 

Internal  Rerenue. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  collections 
of  internal  revenue  aggregated  $32,115,007.07,  from  the  following  sources :  Dis- 
tilled spirits,  $27,025,907.80;  tobacco,  $1,474,803.81 ;  fermented  liquors,  $3,052,- 
081. 02;  oleomargarine,  $538,046.42;  miscellaneous,  $1,204.08;  and  penalties, 
$5,218.  ()8.  During  that  year  there  were  3,010  single-account  cigar  factories, 
which  used  4,754,309  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  had  an  output  of  247,689,712  cigars  and 
5,163,830  cigarettes;  and  392  other  tobacco  factories,  which  used  12,489,705  lbs. 
of  material,  and  liad  an  outjiut  of  704, ()03  lbs.  of  plug  tobacco,  2,102,404  lbs.  of 
fine  cut,  8,477,110  lbs.  of  smoking,  and  420,959  lbs.  of  snuff,  the  whole  reiiuiring 
stamjis  aggregating  $704,022.  There  were  12  grain  and  15  fruit  distilleries 
in  operation;  5,885,920.30  gals,  of  spirits  rectified  and  58,652,278  gals,  gauged; 
and  3,244,896  bbls.  of  fermented  liquors  produced.  Tlie  State  ranked  first  in 
production  of  oleomargarine,  the  output  being  25,700,900  lbs.,  more  than  kaJf  of 
the  total  production  of  the  country,  and  the  taxes  were  $538,040. 
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Bail  roads. — In  1895  there  were  10,576  miles  of  railroad  track,  making  Illinois 
tlie  banner  railroad  State  of  the  country,  with  over  1,000  miles  more  than  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  second  in  rank.  The  assessment  of  railroad  property  was  $79,319,385; 
total  capital  stock,  §2,112,570,715;  gross  earnings,  $282,702,993;  operating  ex- 
jienses,  $191,140,759  ;  total  income  from  operatioiis  $91,633,234 ;  income  from  prop- 
erty, $12,056,936;  and  net  income,  $103,689,170.  The  employees  numbered 
61,200,  and  received  $46,848,608  in  wages;  and  the  casualties  were  65  passengers 
killed  and  258  injured,  and  134  employees  killed  and  1,057  injui-ed.  The  total 
mileage  reported  in  1896  was  10,649.28. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise at  the  port  of  Chicago  aggregated  in  value  $11,527,552,  principally  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Japan,  and  France;  and  the  exports,  $2,309,549, 
all  to  Canada.  This  was  a  decrease  of  $4,018,267  in  imports  and  an  increase  of 
$1,016,476  in  exports,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

Fublication.t. — Reported  March,  1897:  Daily,  169;  semi-weekly,  33;  weekly, 
1,099;  bi-weekly,  9;  semi-monthly,  33;  monthly,  254;  bi-monthly,  0;  and 
quarterly,  15. 

GhurclH'!<. — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  strongest  denomination  in  the  State, 
and  is  followed  in  their  order  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal ;  Baiitist ;  Latlierau, 
S.vnodical  Conference;  Disciples  of  Christ;  Presbyterian;  German  Evangelical 
Synod;  Congregational;  Lutheran,  General  Council;  Protestant  Episcopal; 
United  Brethren  ;  Cumberland  Presbyterian ;  and  Lutheran,  Independent  Synods. 
At  the  Eighth  International  Sunday  School  Convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass., 
June  23-26,  1896,  there  were  reported  for  Illinois  7,816  evangelical  Sunday 
schools,  91,739  officers  and  teachers,  and  682,366  scholars — total  members,  774,- 
105,  a  gain  in  membership  of  79,503  in  three  yeai's. 

Schooh. — -At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1895-96,  the  number  of  children  of 
scliool  age  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  1,274,000,  of  whom  898,619  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools,  and  681,525  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  There  were 
25,416  teachers;  public  school  jiroperty  valued  at  $43', 765,475  ;  and  expenditures, 
excluding  payments  on  debt,  $16,201,121.  There  were  31  universities  and  col- 
leges of  liberal  arts,  co-educational,  and  for  men  only,  with  a  total  of  1,091  pro- 
fessors and  instructors;  15,679  students  in  all  departments  (10,866  males  and 
4,813  females);  81  fellowships;  374  scholarships;  519,647  bound  volumes  in  the 
libraries;  81,595,180  in  total  income;  $8,060,338  invested  in  grounds  and  build- 
ings; $8,993,605  in  productive  funds;  and  $2,578,519  receipts  from  gifts.  The 
public  schools  and  State  educational  institutions  have  together  property  valued 
at  over  $37,300,000.  There  are  State  Normal  Universities  at  Normal  and  Carbon- 
dale,  and  two  more  have  been  authorized  by  the  legislature,  for  the  eastern 
and  northern  sections  of  the  State,  to  be  located  at  Charleston  and  De  Kalb 
respectively.  The  endowed  academies,  seminaries,  and  other  private  secondary 
schools  number  41;  the  colleges  exclusively  for  women,  3;  the  private  normal 
schools,  4 ;  and  the  commercial  and  business  colleges,  25. 

Lihrarir.<. — In  1897  there  were  reported  214  i)ublic  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  ujiward,  with  a  total  of  1,822,580  bound  volumes  and  447,168  pamphlets. 

Population.— In  1890,  3,826,351,  of  whom  1,972,308  were  males;  1,854,043 
females;  2,984,004  natives;  842,347  foreign-born ;  3,768,472  whites;  and  57,879 
colored  of  all  races.  On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary 
estimated  the  population  at  4,511,000. 
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ILLINOIS  COLLEGE,  Jacksonville,  111.,  non-sectarian;  had  at  the  close  of 
1897,  15  iirofessors  and  iustructor.s;  "207  students;  15,000  volumes  in  library; 
$130,000  in  productive  funds;  ]>resident,  J.  E.  Bradley,  ph.d.,   ll.d. 

ILLINOIS,  University  OF,  Champaign,  111.,  uon-sectai-ian ;  co-educational;  had 
at  close  of  1897,  182  professors  and  instructors;  1,()00  students;  30,100  volumes 
in  library;  6620,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $175,000  in  scientific 
apparatus  and  library;  $4(50,000  in  productive  funds;  $399,42!)  in  income; 
j)resident,  Andrew  S.  Draper,  i.l.d. 

ILLINOIS  "WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY,  Bloomiugton,  111.,  Methodist  Episco- 
pal; co-educational;  had  at  close  of  1897,  31  professors  and  instructors;  1,367 
students;  6,000  volumes  in  library;  $120,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings; 
$75,000  in  scientific  apparatus  and  library;  $175,000  in  productive  funds; 
$14,620  income;  president  (acting),  R.  D.  Graham,  a.m. 

ILLITERACY.     See  Education  :  Juvenile  DELiNgnENTs. 

IMMIGRATION.  The  bill  for  restricting  immigration, -which  was  passed  by  both 
houses  oi  the  54th  Congress  in  its  final  session,  was  vetoed  by  President  Cleveland. 
To  the  classes  of  immigrants  declared  to  be  inadmissible  by  former  legislation 
this  bill  added  all  persons  over  16  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  the  English 
language  or  some  other  language;  but  immigrants  admissible  under  the  new  act 
might  bring  with  them  or  send  for  illiterate  parents  or  grandparents  over  50  years 
old,  also  wives  and  minor  children.  The  bill  further  prohibited  from  employ- 
ment on  public  works  aliens  who  come  regularly  or  habituall.v  into  the  United 
States  for  the  i>urpose  of  engaging  in  any  mechanical  trade  or  manual  labor,  and 
who  have  not  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  veto :  193  yeas  to  37  nays.  The  Senate 
adjourned  without  a(-tion  on  the  veto.  But  when  the  55th  Congress  met  (1897) 
Mr.  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  new  bill  substantially  the 
same  as  the  one  vetoed,  but  it  did  not  include  the  clauses  prohibiting  employ- 
ment on  public  works  of  "aliens  who  come  regularly, "  etc.  i.e.,  Canadians.  In  this 
bill  Cubans  are  exempted  from  the  rule  of  exclusion  pending  the  present  troubles. 

Official  reports  indicate  a  large  falling  off  in  immigration.  In  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1896  and  1897,  the  total  immigration  to  the  United  States  was 
343,267  and  230,832  resjicctively.  In  regard  to  European  immigration  in  1897  it 
may  be  noted  that  while  Ahe  proportion  of  the  total  immigration  from  South- 
eastern Europe  was  not  diminished,  the  proportion  from  Northwestern  Europe, 
which  was  52  per  cent,  in  1895  and  39  per  cent  in  1896,  was  only  38  per  cent,  in 
1897 — a  steady  decline.  The  jiroportion  debarred  and  returned  is  steadily  dimin- 
ishing, having  been  1  per  cent,  in  1895,  0.9  jier  cent,  in  1896,  and  0.8  per  cent, 
in  1897.  There  was  some  decrease  in  general  illiterac.v,  and  an  increase  in  tlie 
average  amount  of  moue.v  brought  by  each  immigrant  in  1897,  as  comimred  with 
1896.  The  number  of  persons  in  each  hundred  immigrants,  over  fifteen  years  of 
age,  who  could  not  write  or  could  not  read  and  write  their  own  language,  from 
those  nations  of  Europe  which  sent  upward  of  2,000  immigrants  to  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  1897  was  as  follows:  Denmark,  0.5;  Sweden,  0.9; 
Norwav,  1.1;  German.v,  1.8;  England,  4.1;  France,  4.3;  Ireland,  6.4;  Finland, 
8.2;  Russia,  27.9;  Austria-Hungary,  28.1,  Poland,  39.4;  and  Italy,  50.9. 

lilPORTS  AND  EXPORTS.  The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  merchandise  into  and  from  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1890  and  1897  : 
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Imports. 
Free  of  duty: 

Articles  of  food  and  live  animals 

Articles  in  a  crude  condition  for  domestic  industry 

Articles  manufactured  for  mechanic  arts 

For  consumption 

Articles  of  voluntary  use,  luxuries,  etc 


Total  free  of  duty. 


Dutiable: 

Articles  of  food  and  live  animals 

Articles  in  a  crude  condition  for  domestic  industry 

Articles  manufactured  for  mechanic  arts 

For  consumption 

Articles  of  voluntary  use,  luxuries,  etc 


Total  dutiable 

Free  and  dutiable: 

Articles  of  food  and  live  animals 

Articles  in  a  crude  condition  for  domestic  industry 

Articles  manufactured  for  mechanic  arts 

For  consumption 

Articles  of  voluntary  use,  luxuries,  etc 

Total  imports  of  merchandise 

Duties  collected 


Exports, 
Domestic: 

Products  of — Agriculture  — 
Manufactures. 

Mining 

Forest 

Fisheries 

Miscellaneous. . 


Total. 


Foreign: 

Free  of  duty. 
Dutiable 


$123,674,270 

186,417.181 

29,854,940 

20,496,0:14 

9,315,045 

369,757,470 


$113,350,775 
22,961,.536 
64,878,  ' 
134,778;005 
84,008,109 

$409,967,  iOJ 

r,025,045 
).368,7r 
1,7:^3,719 
i,274,039 
i,383,154 


),724,674 
),534,351 


),879.297 
*,571,178 
),045.65) 
),ri8,S04 
5,850,:)9a 
1,135,702 


),919,521 
),406,451 


$124,012,968 

194,564,418 

29,864,421 

24,750,275 

8,746,339 

$381,938,421 


$764,717,609 
$176,316,393 


276,357,861 
21,338,129 
40.489,321 
6,134,014 

3,802,985 

$1,032,001,300 


$18,985,953 


The  movement  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  in  the  same  periods  were  i 


Coin  and  Bullion. 


Gold— Imports . 
Gold — Exports. , 
Silver — Imports 
Silver— Exports, 


885.014,780 
40.361,580 
30,5.33,227 
61,946,688 


I 
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The  following  shows  the  foreign  trade  of  the  t'nited  States  in  the  same  periods 
hy  groups  of  countries : 


1 

Couutries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1897. 

Euro 

S418.639.121 
126.877.126 

108,828,4ti3 
89,592,318 
21,614.668 
11,172.979 

&J30.193.353 
105,909,805 
107,389,009 
87.295.280 
»4,400,439 
9,529,723 

S673.(M3.753 
116.567.496 
36,2!17,Gn 
25,6.30,(K9 
17,197,229 
13,870,760 

$813,380,332 
1*4.963,773 
33,768,493 
.39.268.755 
22.652.773 
1695.3.127 

The  domestic  exports  in  the  year  ending  June  S,  1897,  were  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  the  next  largest  being  in  1892.  The  following  table 
shows  the  items  and  values  of  exports  for  the  two  iiseal  years  in  which  the  largest 
increases  were  made : 


Corn.. 
Oats.. 


Rve 

Wheat  (in  the  grain) 

W  heat  Hour 

Copper  and  nmnufactures  of  (not  ore) 

Cotton  in  bales 

Cotton,  niannfactures  of I    12, 

Cycles  and  parts  of 


Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  t 

Other  machinery 

Railroad  bars  (steel). . 
Wire, . 


Total  iron  and  stgel  (not  ore). . 

Oilcake  meal ■: 

Cottonseed  oil 

Pai>er  and  manufactures  of . . . 

Fresh  beef 

Hams 

Butter 

Cheese 

Total  provisions 

Tobacco,  manufactured 

Vegetables 


1,560,673 
872,396 
?,10O,.311 
7,836,862 
5,497.611 
445.075 
).709,8<iS 
2.025.317 
}.780,I04 
,056.460 
,a58.357 
,898.012 
,522,217 
„'j09,188 
,853.221 
.540.797 
,.506.885 
,160.877 
.949.647 
.476.510 
,71.3.875 
.9-4.107 
.ri69.763 
.937.203 
.(191.914 
,.503.590 
.380,361 
,655,(B0 


836,3.57.451 
1.171,431 
7,(>46,3»« 

54.087,152 
8.756.207 
3.667,505 

59.920,178 

55,914,347 

31.621.125 
230.890,971 

17,381,620 
7,0(r>„323 
3,051,453 
6,627,406 

19.771.8,58 
2,483,208 
2.212.617 

57.497.3l.V-, 
9.611.044 

6.«)r.3(')i 

3.33:!,157 

]5i97(>;('l21 
4,493,.SI>4 
4.(W(!.0tVi 
137,Ki8.0*J 
5.035,817 
2,337,924 


See  CosiMERCE  of  the  TJsited  States:  Merchant  Marine. 

INDIA,  British.  Famine  and  war  were  the  plagues  of  India  in  1896-97.  The 
close  of  189()  found  the  country  stricken  with  famine  and  pestilence.  The  dis- 
tress was  most  acute  iu  the  Punjab,  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  Oude;  while  in 
the  Central  Provinces,  Berar,  Madras  and  Bombay,  the  suffering  was  only  less. 
Grain  riots  wei"e  frequent;  1,000,000  persons  were  employed  on  government  relief 
works;  and  the  conditions  were  growing  worse.  Tlie  "famine  area"  at  the  end 
of  December  had  a  population  of  over  80,000,000  people.     The  bubonic  pla^'ue 
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broke  out  in  Bombay  in  September ;  at  the  end  of  December  the  mortality  in  tbe 
city  from  that  cause  was  1,500  daily;  of  tbe  normal  poiiulation,  viz.,  800,000, 
one-fourth  had  tied  from  the  city.  Tbe  phiijue  was  spreading,  having  reached 
Kuracbee  and  several  smaller  places.  In  January,  1897,  tbe  famine  assumed  still 
more  alarming  proportions,  extending  over  an  area  of  1,300  by  400  miles.  In  the 
middle  of  February  tbe  recipients  of  public  relief  numbered  2,7.50,000,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  month  2,948,000.  In  one  district  of  700,000  the  number  obtaining 
relief  was  200,000.  On  March  1,  relief  was  offered  to  3,141,000,  and  iu  the  mid- 
dle of  May  to  3,608,000.  But  the  plague  was  steadily  subsiding,  and  timely  rains 
bad  greatly  improved  tbe  prospect  of  tbe  crops.  On  Oct.  1,  1897,  the  lord  mayor 
of  Loudon  reported  that  the  total  subscriptions  to  the  famine  fund  in  Great 
Britain,  tbe  United  States,  the  British  colonies,  and  India,  aggregated  nearlj' 
$7,500,000,  and  that  the  total  cost  of  tbe  famine  was  over  $50,000,000. 

The  first  act  in  the  insurrection,  still  at  this  writing  local  and  uncoucerted,  was 
ah  attack,  on  June  9,  iiiion  a  British  force  on  the  Afghan  frontier  by  some  men  of 
the  Waziri  tribe.  Tbe  British  were  compelled  to  retreat,  suffering  heavy  loss  of 
men  and  officers.  At  Poona  and  at  Peshawur  about  the  same  time  British  officers 
were  assassinated.  At  Calcutta,  June  30,  there  was  serious,  rioting  by  Mussul- 
mans. The  authorities  went  very  much  more  than  halfway  to  conciliate  the 
rioters.  Such  occurrences  were  happening  everywhere,  but  still  there  was  no 
clear  proof  of  concerted  action,  though  there  were  strong  suspicious  that  the 
outrages  were  directed  by  bidden  foes  of  British  domination.  Tbe  risings  of  the 
hill  tribes  were  charged  to  the  account  of  the  ameer  of  Afghanistan,  Abdurrahman 
Khan.  The  ameer  had  called  to  Kabul  his  agents  at  Simla,  Calcutta,  and  other 
points.  Military  movements  were  promptly  ordered  to  counteract  the  ameer's 
schemes  for  inciting  the  tribesmen  to  a  holy  war.  The  "Mad  Mullah,"  who  was 
preaching  tbe  holy  war,  was  known  to  have  his  beadquarters  in  the  Mohmand 
country,  within  the  Afghan  border.  Tbe  Turkish  sultan  was  also  believed  to  be 
in  the  conspiracy.  The  fierce  tribes  of  Afridis  and  Orakzais  had  risen  by  the 
middle  of  August  and  tbe  country  between  Peshawur  and  Kabul  was  in  their  con- 
trol. They  held  the  Khyber  and  other  passes.  In  hot  contests  with  British  posts 
and  detachments  the  insurgents  were  gaining  important  advantages  daily.  In 
the  beginning  of  September  it  was  decided  by  the  British  government  to  send  a 
strong  expedition  under  General  Lockhart,  commander-in-chief  in  the  Punjab, 
against  tbe  Afridis  and  Orakzais,  for  those  two  tribes  seem  alone  to  have  borne 
tbe  brunt  of  the  war.  The  native  rulers  of  tbe  protected  Indian  States  with  one 
accord  offered  the  services  of  their  troops  against  the  mountain  tribes.  The  ameer 
of  Afghanistan,  too,  protested  his  determination  to  fulfill  all  his  obligations 
toward  England  loyally.  Later  in  the  mouth  the  Afridis  and  Orakzais  of  the 
Tirah  country  decided  in  a  council  to  resist  the  British  advance.  In  consequence 
of  their  failure  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  British  authorities,  the  punishment  of 
the  Mohmands  was  resumed.  Twelve  of  their  villages  were  destroyed  and  their 
fortified  towers  were  blown  up.  On  Oct.  18  there  was  stubborn  fighting  on  the 
Samana  Kange,  and  on  the  20tb  the  British  suffered  severely  iu  a  struggle  to  gain 
control  of  tbe  Dargai  Ridge,  which  commanded  Chagru,  on  the  Samana  Range.  Ou 
the  29th  General  Lockhart  captured  the  Sempagha  Pass,  on  the  Afghan  border, 
whei'e  it  was  believed  tbe  tribesmen  had  massed  20,000  men,  thrown  up  long  lines 
of  rifle  pits,  and  strengthened  their  defenses.  The  stand  here  made  was  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  delaying  the  British  advance,  and  the  situation  of  the  British 
was  becoming  critical  through  the  policy  of  the  tribesmen  in  attacking  the  lines 
of  communication  and  the  British   convoys.     The   defenses  at  this  pass  were  tbe 
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strougest  the  British  had  encountered  in  the  campaign.  The  works  were  shelled 
by  six  batteries,  then  height  after  height  was  charged  and  taken  in  the  face  of  a 
heavy  fire  till  the  British  reached  the  summit,  where  they  were  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  tribesmen  on  the  surrounding  heights  for  nearly  three  hours,  and  then 
a  heavy  counter  tire  by  the  British  cleared  the  ground  and  completed  the  victory. 
Early  in  November  a  largo  deputation  of  the  Orakzais  entered  General  Lockhart's 
camp  to  treat  for  peace,  but  the  jVfridis  showed  no  signs  of  yielding.  Later  on, 
a  large  British  reconnoitering  force  suffered  heavily  in  a  forced  retreat  from  the 
mountain  summit  near  Saran-Sar.  On  Nov.  'I'l  General  Lockhart  issued  a  proc- 
lamation announcing  the  terms  on  which  he  would  receive  the  submission  of  the 
Afridis.  Considerable  speculation  was  excited  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  '2d  Battalion, 
lioyal  Irish  Regiment,  from  Samana  to  Rawalpindi.  On  Dec.  28,  lSi)7,  it  was 
announced  that  the  British  columns  had  returned  from  Khyber  Pass  after  punish- 
ing, with  slight  opposition,  the  Zakka-Khels  in  the  Bazar  Valley.  Military  opera- 
tions on  the  frontier  were  considered  concluded.  Every  Afridi  and  Orakzai  valley 
had  been  visited.  In  January,  1898,  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Arthur  Power  Palmer 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Gen.  Sir  William  Lockhart  as  commander  of  the  field 
force  on  the  Northwest  frontier.      See  Afghanist.^n  :  Abdorrahman  Khan. 

INDLVNA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  admitted  to  the  Union 
Dec.  11,  1816;  counties,  92;  capital,  Indianapolis. 

Slate  Officers,  1897-1901. — Governor  (elected  for  4  years,  salary  $5,01)0  per 
annum),  James  A.  Mount;  lieutenant-governor,  W.  S.  Haggard;  secretary  of 
state,  W.  D.  Owen;  treasurer,  F.  J.  Scholz;  auditor,  Aiuericus  C.  Daily;  super- 
intendent of  education,  David  M.  Geeting;  attorney-general,  W.  A.  Ivetcham; 
state  geologist,  W.  S.  Blatchley;- state  statistician,  S.  J.  Thompson;  reporter  of 
the  supreme  court,  Chai'les  F.  Remy  ;  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  Timothy  E. 
Howard;  associate  justices,  James  H.  Jordan,  Leonard  J.  Hackney,  James  McCabe, 
L.  J.  Monks;  clerk,  Alexander  Hess;  justices  of  the  court  of  appeals,  Woodfin  D. 
Robinson,  "William  J.  Henley,  James  B.  Black,  D.  "\V.  Comstock,  and  U.  Z. 
Wiley — all  Republicans  excepting  Judges  Howard,  Hackney  and  McCabe,  Demo- 
crats. 

Lef/islalKre,  1897. — Republicans,  senate  33,  house  52,  joint  ballot  85;  Demo- 
crats, senate  14,  house  39,  joint  ballot  53;  Populists,  house  3,  senate  9,  joint 
ballot  12;  Republican  majority,  senate  16,  house  4,  joint  ballot  20. 

Elections. — In  the  State  elections  1896  there  were  630,191  votes  cast  for 
governor,  of  which  the  Republican  candidate  (Mount)  received  321,032;  the 
Democratic  (Shively),  294,855;  the  Poi)ulist  (Wadsworth),  8,525;  the  Prohibi- 
tion (Christ),  2,996;  the  National  Prohibition  (Kingsbury),  2,500;  and  the  Social 
Labor  (Moore),  283.  The  Congressional  elections  resulted  in  the  choice  of  9 
Rejjublicau  and  4  Democratic  candidates.  In  the  presidential  election  tht> 
Reiiublican  candidate  i-eceived  323,754  votes;  the  Democratic,  305,528;  the  Pro- 
hibition, 3,056;  the  National  Democratic,  2,145;  and  the  Social  Labor,  324. 

Farm  Products. — Reported  Dec.  31,  1895:  Corn,  121,435,768  bush.,  from 
3,702,310  acres,  value  $27,930,227;  wheat,  20,294,492  bush.,  from  2,205,923 
acres,  value  $11,567,860;  oats,  25,895,595  bush.,  from  1,130,812  acres,  value 
$5,179,119;  rye,  633,949  bush.,  from  51,963  acres,  value  $266,259;  potatoes, 
6,945, 57()  bush.,  from  105,236  acres,  value  $2,153,129;  hay,  955,725  tons,  from 
1,566,763  acres,  value  $11, 497,. 372 ;  and  tobacco,  8,76(t,(l()0  lbs.,  from  13,435 
acres,  value  $770,880— total  value,  $59,364,846.  The  wheat  acreage  is  steadily 
decreasing. 

Farm  Animals. — Reported  Jan.   1,1897:  Horses,   G45,S34,    value  $20,547,082; 
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mules,  46,397,  value  $1,674,144:;  cows,  618,282,  value  $14,665,649;  cattle,  726,- 
557,  value  $15,317,115;  sheep,  654,758,  value  $1,771,579;  and  swine,  1,340,365, 
value  $6,762,409— total  value  $80,737,978. 

Mineral  Froduvts. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  mineral  products  for 
the  calendar  year  1894,  the  last  reported:  In  coal  the  State  ranked  8th  in  produc- 
tion, with  an  output  of  3,423,921  short  tons,  valued  at  the  mines  at  $3,295,034. 
The  worked  coal  area  was  about  6,500  siiuare  miles,  and  covered  parts  of  19 
counties,  and  the  most  important  grade  was  the  block,  which  is  peculiar  to  this 
State  and  a  part  of  Illinois.  Of  the  total  output,  3,085,664  short  tons  were  loaded 
at  the  mines  for  shipment.  The  most  productive  counties  were:  Clay  (865,950); 
Sullivan  (496,495);  Parke  (327,011);  Vigo  (309,593);  Greene  (292,606);  and 
Vermilion  (289,791).  The  average  number  of  men  employed  at  the  mines  was 
8,603.  In  naUiral  g-as  the  State  contains  the  most  important  territory  in  the 
country,  comprising  an  estimated  area  of  2,500  square  miles,  and  the  flow  is 
holding  out  better  than  that  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  There  were  399  pro- 
ducing wells,  having  an  aggregate  daily  flow  of  779,525,000  cubic  ft.,  and  the 
value  of  the  gas  consumed  was  $5,437,000.  The  largest  flow  was  in  Hamilton, 
Madison,  Delaware,  Greeue,  Howard,  Marion,  and  Tipton  counties.  The  pro- 
duction of  crude  petroleiun  was  3,688,666  bbls.,  valued  at  1,774,260,  an  increase 
of  more  than  50  per  cent,  over  the  output  of  the  previous  year.  The  local  field 
is  chiefly  an  extension  of  the  Lima  district  iu  Ohio,  and  covers  parts  of  Black- 
ford, Jay,  Wells,  and  Adams  counties.  During  1894  there  were  1,189  new  wells. 
opeued,  which  had  an  initial  daily  flow  of  40,748  bbls.  Reports  of  the  i)ipe-line 
runs,  the  shipments,  and  the  stock  on  hand  cover  the  operations  in  Indiana  and 
Ohio,  and  cannot  be  given  for  the  States  separately.  Qnarrijing  was  limited 
to  sandstone  and  limestone,  and  for  certain  grades  of  each  the  State  has  become 
widely  noted.  The  sandstone  output  was  valued  at  $22,120,  and  that  taken  from 
Orange  county  is  highly  prized  for  abrasive  purposes.  The  limestone  output 
valued  at  $1,203,108,  was  chiefly  the  Bedford  oolitic  stone,  which  is  now  in  great 
demand  for  building  and  ornamental  jiurposes.  It  was  found  in  32  counties  and 
quarrying  for  it  was  being  rapidly  and  widely  developed.  In  rlaij  products,  663 
concerns  reported,  value  of  output  of  common  and  i)re.ssed  brick,  $1,720,017;  fancy 
brick,  $6,650;  firebrick,  $22,720;  vitrified  paving  brick,  $224,473;  drain  tile, 
$954,264;  other  tile,  $101,855  ;  sewer  pipe,  $1,000  ;  terra  cotta  work,  $50,000;  and 
miscellaneous,  $4,590 — total,  $3,135,569.  Out  of  11  commercial  mineral  springs, 
9  reported  an  output  of  198,960  gals.,  value  $31,146. 

Fi nan (■('■•<. — On  Nov.  1,  1896,  what  is  known  as  the  foreign  debt  amounted  to 
$6,436,615,  aud  the  domestic  or  school  debt  to  $484,000;  total  debt,  $7,920,615; 
total  annual  interest,  $224,225.  The  assessed  valuations  for  1895  aggregated 
$1,286,050,531;  tax  rate  $2.96  per  $1,000.  During  1895  the  State  had  receipts 
$8,525,219,  aud  expenditures  $8,342,004;  paid  on  the  State  debt,  $1,331,380;  to 
its  benevolent  institutions,  $959,525;  penal  institutions,  $190,484;  colleges, 
$223,922;  and  reformatories,   $110,000. 

Banks. — Ou  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  115  national  banks  in  operation  and  71  in 
liquidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $14,237,000,  aud  hold- 
ing $5,290,050  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on  loans 
and  discounts  $31,876,860,  represented  by  demand  paper  with  individual  or  firm 
names,  $2,(555,477;  the  same  secui'ed  by  stocks,  bonds,  aud  other  jiersonal  securi- 
ties, $1,575,439;  time  paper  with  two  or  more  individual  or  firm  names,  $19,213,- 
341;  time  paper  with  single  individual  or  firm  name,  $3,876,607;  and  the  same 
secured  liy  stocks,  bonds,  aud  other  personal  securities,  $4,555,995.      The  banks 
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held  $4,4:50,391  in  coin  and  coin  certificates,  of  which  $3,()1G,.514  was  in  gold 
coin.  The  circulation  account  was:  Total  issue,  $02,350,085;  redeemed,  $56,- 
664,312;  outstanding;,  $5,691,773.  There  were  deposits,  $32,985,999;  reserve 
retiuired,  $4,947,899;  reserve  held,  $13,595,849;  ratio  of  reserve,  41.22  per  cent. 
During  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1897,  the  exchanges  at  the  United  States  clear- 
ing house  at  Indianapolis  aggregated  $108,477,351,  an  increase  of  $940,973  over 
the  total  of  the  previous  corresponding  period.  The  State  banks  Ma.v  13,  1897, 
numbered  90,  and  had  capital  $4,875,900;  deposits,  $9,904,930;  resources, 
$16,100,230;  and  surplus  and  profits,  $1,098,956.  There  were  4  loan  and  trust 
companies  with  eajiital  $1,810,900;  deposits,  $647,909;  resources,  $2,831,000; 
and  surplus  and  profits,  $161,758.  Mutual  savings  banks  numbered  5,  and  had 
depositors,  17,437 ;  deposits,  $4,082,359;  resources,  $4,635,824 ;  and  surjilus  and 
profits,  $552,509.  Of  private  banking  establishments  there  were  40,  with 
combined  capital  of  $1,585,260;  deposits,  $3,528,150;  resources,  $5,622,058;  and 
surplus  and  profits,  $430,047.  Combining  all  these  the  State  had  an  aggregate 
banking  capital  of  $22,509,000. 

Ilutlding  and  Loan  Att^-ociafiong. — The  last  general  report  on  these  associations 
(1893)  showed  a  total  of  445  organizations,  of  which  429  were  local,  16  national, 
154  serial,  100  permanent,  and  131  terminating.  There  were  reported  by  442 
associations,  shareholders,  112,301;  by  344,  shares  issued,  584,154;  by  421, 
shares  matured,  23,188;  by  444,  shares  free,  369,508;  and  by  440,  shares  borrowed 
on,  202,5()5.  The  total  assets  and  liabilities  were  $20,623,795;  loans  on  real 
estate,  $23,907,658;  and  dues  and  profits,  $20,099,080.  During  the  life  of 
444  associations,  255  mortgages  were  foreclosed,  involving  $19(),380,  on  which 
there  was  a  loss  of  $1,652.  Of  all  associations,  311  reiiorted  19,673  homes,  and 
292,  1,228  other  buildings  aciiuired.  A  special  report  in  1897  showed  number 
of  associations,  502;  shares  outstanding,  814,811;  installment  dues  paid  in,  paid 
up  and  prepaid  stock,  and  profits,  $32,829,875;  and  total  assets,  $34,347,023. 

Infernal  Rcn-nni'. — During  the  fiscal  .vcar  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  collections 
of  internal  revenue  aggregated  $8,564,363.13,  from  the  following  sources:  Dis- 
tilled spirits,  $7,702,252.15;  tobacco,  $199,272;  fermented  li<iuors,  $609,855.64; 
oleomargarine,  $33,058.70;  miscellaneous,  $18,917;  and  penalties,  $987.64. 
During  that  year  there  were  852  single-account  cigar  factories,  which  used  1,237,- 
232  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  had  an  out])ut  of  62,868,678  cigars;  and  98  other  tobacco 
factories,  which  used  308,308  lbs.  of  materials  and  had  an  output  of  122,495  lbs. 
of  |ilug  tobacco  and  119,557  lbs.  of  smoking. 

L'rii/roads. — On  Jan.  1,  1894,  the  total  railroad  mileage  was  6,321.07,  and  dur- 
ing tliat  year  three  companies  laid  a  total  of  58.20  miles  of  new  track,  making  the 
aggregate  mileage  on  June  1,  1895,  0,379.27.  The  companies  had  a  combined 
ca)iital  of  $109,376,4.30;  funded  debt,  $138,511,688;  total  investment,  $253,208,- 
58(!;  and  had  exjiended  for  construction  and  equipment,  $247,057,309.  Jn  1891 
the  legislature  passed  an  act  which  more  than  doubled  the  taxable  valuation  of 
railroad  property,  and  after  a  contest  the  supreme  court  afJirmed  the  validity  of 
the  act  in  1893.  Under  this  act  such  property  was  assessed  at  $157,125,035  in 
1895. 

I'iMtcations. — Reported  March,  1897:  Dail,\-,  150;  semi-weekly,  23;  weekly, 
588;  semi-monthly,  8;  monthly,  78;  bi-monthly,  1;  and  ciuarterly,  1. 

Churches. — The  Methodist  Episcopal  is  the  strongest  denomination  in  the 
•State,  and  is  followed  in  their  order  by  the  Roman  Catholic;  Discijiles  of  Christ; 
Regular   Baptist;  United   Eretlireu ;    Presbyterian,    North;    Friends;    Lutheran, 
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Syuodical  Conference;  and  Christians.  At  the  Eighth  International  Sunday 
School  Convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-2G,  1896,  there  were  reported 
for  Indiana,  5,2-48  evausiGlical  Sunday-schools,  (52,410  officers  and  teachers,  and 
428,798  scholars,  total  members,  491,214,  a  gain  of  68,662  in  membership  in 
three  years. 

SchodU. — At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1895-96,  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  676,100,  of  whom  543,665  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools,  and  401,702  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  There  were 
14,884  teachers;  public  school  houses,  9,890;  imblic  school  property  valued  at 
$18,867,494;  and  expenditures,  excluding  payments  on  debt,  exceeded  $3,911,- 
440.  There  were  15  universities  and  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  co-educational  and 
for  men  only,  with  a  total  of  344  professors  and  instructors;  4,336  students  m  all 
departments  (3,199  males  and  1,137  females);  1  fellowship;  21  scholar.shijis ; 
187,840  bound  volumes  in  the  libraries ;  $436,060  in  total  income;  §4,047,422 
invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $1,977,643  in  productive  funds;  $344,000  in 
scientific  apparatus  and  libraries;  and  $100,000  receipts  from  gifts.  A  iiopular 
movement  in  1895  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  the  North  Manchester  College, 
which  had  been  conducted  by  the  United  Brethren  Church,  and  the  presentation 
of  the  college  property  with  a  cash  endowment  to  the  Dunkards.  A  new  feature 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  State  University  is  the  addition  of  a  course  in  journal- 
ism. The  endowed  academies,  seminaries,  and  other  private  secondary  schools 
number  22 ;  public  normal  schools,  3 ;  private  normal  schools,  10 ;  colleges  with 
normal  departments,  5;  public  high  schools,  315;  and  commercial  and  business 
colleges,  20. 

Libraries. — In  1896  there  were  reported  107  pulilir  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  654,651  bound  vohuues  and  53,357  pamphlets. 

Populaho)i.—ln  1890,  2,192,404,  of  whom  1,118,347  were  males;  1,074,057 
females;  2,046,199  natives ;  146,205  foreign-born;  2,146,736  whites;  and  45,668 
colored  of  all  races.  On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary 
estimated  the  popuation  at  2,448,000. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  city,  capital  of  Marion  county,  and  of  the  State  of  Indiana; 
population  (1890)  105,436.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations  were:  Real  estate, 
$77,922,520;  personal  property,  $30,363,395— total,  $108,285,915;  tax  rate,  $16.50 
I)er  $1,000.  The  funded  debt,  Jan.  1,  1897,  for  refunding  and  local  improve- 
ments, was  $1,424,500;  and  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  city  government, 
exclusive  of  the  public  schools,  was  $825,950.  There  were  332  miles  of  streets, 
of  which  59  were  paved;  75  miles  of  sewers;  and  60  miles  of  water  mains.  Th© 
total  cost  of  the  waterworks  to  date  was  $2,500,000.  There  are  3  national  banks, 
with  combined  capital,  $1,600,000;  deposits,  $5,284,728;  and  resources,  $10,414,- 
215.  In  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1897,  the  exchanges  at  the  clearing  house  ag- 
gregated $108,477,351,  an  increase  of  $946,973  in  a  year.  Piiblic  school  property 
aggregates  in  value  $1,835,800,  and  the  expenditure  for  public  schools  during 
1895-96  was  $536,924.  In  1898  there  were  8  daily,  30  weekly,  4  semi-monthly,  and 
37  monthly  periodicals.     The  estimated  ]iopulation  on  Jan.  1,  1897,  was  169,150. 

INDIANA,  University  of,  Bloomington,  lud.,  non-sectarian;  co-educational; 
had  at  close  of  1897,  55  professors  and  instructors;  1,000  students;  25,000 
volumes  in  library;  $200,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $60,000  in 
scientific  appparatus  and  library;  $600,000  in  jiroductive  funds;  $80,000  income; 
president,  Joseph  Swain,  ll.d. 

INDIAN  TEKllITORY,  an  unorganized  territory  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America;  set  apart  by  Congress  for  Indian  reservations  in  1834 ;  and  containing 
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in  1)S0()  the  Cberokee  Nation,  area,  7,8(>1  s<iuaie  miles,  capital,  TaLleiiuab  ;  ILe 
Chickasaw  Nation,  area,  7,"2()7  s<iuare  miles,  capital,  Tishomingo;  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  area,10,-1.50  square  miles,  capital,  Atoka;  the  Creek  Nation,  area,  5,024 
square  miles,  capital,  Okniul.ij;ee ;  the  Seminole  Nation,  area,  312|  square  miles, 
capital,  Wewoka;  and  several  smaller  reservations  of  minor  tribes.  Each  of  the 
great  nations  is  allowed  self-government  under  officers  chosen  by  popular  election; 
each  maintains  educational  institutions  in  addition  to  those  supported  by  the 
United  States  government  and  by  religious  organizations;  and  for  all  the  United 
States  treasury  holds  trust  funds  exceeding  ^8,000,000,  the  interest  of  which  is 
paid  regularly  to  the  national  treasurers. 

Muirrtd  Products. — The  lu'incipal  source  of  mineral  wealth  so  far  develoi)ed  is 
the  bituminous  coal  belt,  mostly  m  the  Choctaw  Nati(m.  The  jiroductiou  in  1894 
■was  'JG!),(i(l(j  short  tons,  valued  at  the  mines  at  SI, 541, 298,  a  reduction  in  quan- 
tity, owing  to  a  strike,  from  1,252,110  tons  in  the  previous  year,  the  largest  out- 
put in  the  liistory  of  the  Territory.  Of  the  total  product,  923,581  tons  were 
loaded  at  the  mines  for  shiimieut,  chiefly  to  Texas.  There  i.s  a  coking  plant  at 
McAlester,  with  80  ovens,  which  consumed  7,274  short  tons  of  coal,  and  yielded 
3,051  tons  of  coke,  valued  at  $10,()93,  a  large  decrease  from  the  totals  of  former 
years.  A  fine  lubricating  grade  of  petroleum  is  found  in  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
on  an  extension  of  the  Kansas  oil  belt.  Two  districts  had  14  wells  in  operation, 
and  the  total  production  was  130  bbls.,  valued  at  $810.  Near  Lehigh  large 
deposits  of  manganese  ore  have  been  discovered  recently,  but  mining  is  restricted 
by  inadequate  means  of  traus])ortation. 

Bn)ds. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  11  national  banks  in  operation,  with  a 
combined  capital  of  $G20, 000,  and  holding  $138,000  in  United  States  bonds. 
The  banks  had  outstanding  on  loans  and  discounts  $1,084,917,  represented  by 
demand  ])aper  with  individual  or  tirm  names,  $7,478;  the  same  secured  by  stocks, 
bonds,  and  other  personal  securities,  $591 ;  time  paper  with  two  or  more  individual 
or  tirm  names,  $502,174;  time  ]iaper  with  single  individual  or  firm  name,  $140,- 
730;  and  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securities  $433,- 
939.  Together  the  banks  held  $78,813  in  coin  and  coin  certificates,  of  which 
$20,355  was  in- gold  coin.  The  circulation  account  was:  Total  issue,  $278,400; 
redeemed,  $120,300;  outstanding,  $158,040.  There  were  deposits,  $1,150,400; 
reserve  required,  $172,560;  reserve  held,  $549,300;  ratio  of  reserve,  47.75  i)er 
cent.  The  private  banka,  June  30,  1897,  numbered  14,  and  had  cajiital,  $280,000; 
deposits,  $373,580;  resources,  $085,010,  and  surplus  and  profits,  $25,430. 

Badroadx. — On  June  30,  189(5,  the  total  railroad  mileage  was  1,182.  Besides 
the  roads  operating  in  Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories,  a  number  of  imjjortant 
lines  have  been  granted  a  right  of  way  and  valuable  privileges  in  Indian  Territory 
bj'  recent  acts  of  Congress. 

Pidjlii-rduins. — Reported  March,  1898:  Daily,  5;  weekly,  62;  semi-monthly  1; 
and  monthly,  2. 

J'ottl-OJfices. — Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  Second-class  1;  third-class,  7  (presidential 
8) ;  fourth-class,  461 ;  money  order  oUices,  87  ;  and  limited  money  order  offices,  6. 

Cliiirclu'n. — The  Methodist  Ejiiscopal,  South,  is  the  .strongest  denomination  in 
the  Territory,  and  is  followed  in  their  order  by  the  Regular  Baptist,  South;  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ;  Presljyterian,  North;  Roman  Catholic;  Cumberland  Prcsliy- 
terian ;  Church  of  God;  African  I\Iethodist;  Presbyterian,  South  ;  and  Friends. 
At  the  Eighth  International  Sunday  School  Convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass., 
June  23-26,  189(),  there  were  reported  for  Indian  Territory  387  evangelical 
Sunday  schools,  2,942  officers  and  teachers,  and  16,393  scholars — total  19  335. 
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Schools. — No  general  statistics  of  schools  are  available,  but  the  Five  Nations, 
the  United  States  government,  and  a  number  of  religious  societies  support  insti- 
tutions of  different  grades,  the  nations  maintaining  about  350  primary  schools, 
15  higher  grade  schools,  and  several  orphanages.  Among  denominational  schools 
of  secondary  grade  are  the  Indian  Universit.y  (Baptist),  at  Bacone ;  Spencer 
Academy  (Presbyterian),  at  Nelson;  "VVillie-Halsell  College  (Methodist  Episcopal, 
South),  at  Vinita;  Worcester  Academy  (Congregational),  at  Yinita;  Wheelock 
Seminary  (Presbyterian),  at  "Wheelock;  Baptist  Academy,  at  Atoka;  Harrell 
Institute  (Methodist  Episcopal,  South),  at  Muscogee;  and  New  Hope  Female 
Seminary  (Methodist  Episcopal),  at  Oak  Lodge. 

Libraries. — In  1896  there  were  reported  2  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upwai-d,  with  a  total  of  2,205  bound  volumes  and  708  pamjihlets. 

New  Survei/. — In  April,  1895,  the  United  States  General  Laud  Office  began  a 
new  survey  of  the  Territory,  ostensibly  with  the  view  of  opening  up  the  region  to 
settlement  by  the  whites,  the  last  survey  being  preliminary  to  the  setting  apart 
of  Oklahoma  Territory.  Congress  appropriated  ^400, 000  for  the  work,  which  was 
supposed  to  require  two  years'  time,  and  would  comprise  the  laying  off  of  the 
country  in  counties,  sections,  townships,  and  ranges.  The  work  created  excite- 
ment among  the  Indians,  who  believed  that  their  tribal  relations  were  doomed. 

Proposed  Reorganization. — For  several  years  attempts  have  been  made  in  Con- 
gress to  pass  bills  either  to  create  a  new  State  out  of  the  Territory,  or  to  give  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  it  a  regular  territorial  form  of  government.  These  efforts  have 
been  resisted  by  the  Five  Nations  as  prospective  violations  of  their  treaty  rights. 
In  December,  1891,  a  bill  to  provide  a  temporary  form  of  government  for  that 
part  of  the  Territory  occupied  by  the  Five  Nations  was  introduced  in  the  Senate, 
and  in  January,  1896,  another,  to  establish  a  new  government  over  the  same  sec- 
tion and  to  call  the  area  the  Territory  of  Indianola.  The  movement  to  secure  for 
the  whites  a  greater  freedom  in  the  Territory,  supplemented  by  successful  resist- 
ance to  the  Dawes  Commission,  which  was  appointed  under  an  act  of  Congress  to 
negotiate  with  the  authorities  of  the  Five  Nations  for  a  voluntar.v  abandonment 
of  their  tribal  relations,  induced  the  Five  Nations  to  send  a  .ioint  delegation  to 
"Washington,  in  January,  1896,  to  lay  their  ])rotests  against  the  propositions  of 
the  Dawes  Commission  and  the  Indianola  bill  and  their  appeals  for  justice 
directly  before  the  president.  The  general  Indian  appropriation  act  for  1897 
provided  that  on  and  after  Jan.  1,  1898,  the  United  States  courts  in  the  Territory 
should  have  original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  authorit.v  to  try  and  deter- 
mine all  civil  causes  in  law  and  equity  thereafter  instituted  and  all  criminal 
causes  for  the  punishment  of  an.y  offence  committed  after  Jan.  1,  1898,  b.v  any 
person  in  said  Territory.  The  same  act  conferred  on  United  States  commissioners 
the  full  powers  within  the  Territor.v  which  they  exercise  elsewhere  under  the 
Federal  law ;  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Arkansas  in  force  in 
the  Territory  were  made  applicable  to  all  persons,  irrespective  of  race ;  and  any 
citizen  of  any  one  of  the  live  civilized  tribes,  "otherwise  qualified,  who  can  speak 
and  understand  the  English  language,  may  serve  as  a  juror"  in  an.v  of  the  courts. 
In  Januar.v,  1898,  the  joint  sub-committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  which  had 
been  for  several  months  tr.ying  to  agree  on  the  basis  of  new  laws  for  the  Indian 
Territory,  authorized  Representative  Curtis  to  prepare  and  introduce  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  allotment  of  the  use  of  the  Indian  lands,  for  the  regulation  of  town 
sites,  for  the  ousting  of  intruders  and  authorizing  the  Dawes  Commission  to  pre- 
l)are  a  roll  of  citizens.  The  provision  in  regard  to  town  sites  will  allow  the  incor- 
poration  of  town   companies  and  permit  them   to  purchase  their  sites  from  the 
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Indians,  with  the  consent  of  the  National  goveruiueut,  grautinj^  a  lease  in  tbe 
meantime. 

I'upiihitioti. — Only  an  apiiroximation  of  the  population  can  be  given.  The  cen- 
sus estimates  are  as  follows:  Cherokee  Nation,  5(),000;  Chickasaw,  57,000; 
Choctaw,  43,000;  Creek,  17,000;  and  Seminole,  2,700— total,  IG.5,700;  other 
Indians,  12,397 — in  all,  178,097.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  less  than  half  of  this  total 
are  Indians,  as  tribal  laws  allow  a  white  man  marrying  a  squaw  to  be  counted  as 
an  Indian,  and  many  white  men  have  so  married  in  order  to  acquire  property  in 
the  different  nations. 

INDO-CHINA,  name  applied  to  the  French  possessions  in  the  Annamese  penin- 
sula, now  including  Cochiu-China,  Annam,  Cambodia,  and  Tonquin.  Cochin- 
China  has  an  estimated  area  of  23,082  square  miles,  and  a  population  (1897)  of 
2, 034:, 453,  consisting  chieti.v  of  Annamites;  Annam  has  an  area  of  81,042  square 
miles,  and  a  pojuilation  variously  estimated  at  from  2,000,000  to  (i, 000, (100 ;  Cam- 
bodiii  has  an  area  of  40,000  square  miles,  and  a  poi)ulatiou  estimated  at  1,500,- 
000  to  2,200,000;  and  .Tomiuin  has  an  area  of  34,740  square  miles,  14  provinces, 
8,000  villages,  and  a  population  estimated  at  9,000,000.  During  1893-9(5  about 
110,000  square  miles  of  Siam  to  the  east  of  the  Mekong  were  annexed  to  these 
possessions  by  France.  The  possessions  are  immediately  governed  by  a  Superior 
Council  of  Indo-China,  which  fixes  the  budget  of  Cochin-China,  and  advises  as  to 
tlie  budgets  of  Annam,  Cambodia  and  Tou<iuin.  The  e.'cpenditure  of  France  for 
Cochin-China,  according  tothe  budget  of  1897,  was3,109,201  fr.,  and  for  Ton(|uin, 
24,390,000  fr.  In  189()  Great  Britain  and  France  signed  an  agreement  defining 
the  boundaries  of  their  respective  sjiheres  in  Uurmah  and  Indo-China,  and  also 
affecting  the  boundaries  of  Siam. 

INDUSTRY,  Agricultuual.  The  following  tables  show  the  acreage  production 
and  value  of  principal  crops  of  the  United  States  in  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,1897: 


States  and  Territories. 


Maine 

New  Haiupsbire.. 

Vermont 

^lassiiehusetts. . . 
Kh.jcle  I>land.... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  .Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Nortli  Carolina. . 
Soiitli  Carolina.. 

lieor^'ia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 


Arlcan.sas 

Tenne.s.see 

West  Virginia.. 
Kentucky 


9.90.') 

24.004 

40.2.ST 

39,IKIi 

8,494 

4n.2oX 

494  .Ub2 

271.Sfi:i 

1,21«,2S1 

219,773 

61(1.774 

1,7S2.89H 

2,409„505 

1,700,881 

2,924,«a) 

47li,8rJ 

2,.''>43,(i94 

2,092,8'i4 

1,2(59,149 

3,901  ,.S5fl 

2,22;j.r8.-) 

3,032,028 

694 .0.W 

2.S(i;t.r'> 


99:1,88(1 1 
7,.'»9,281 
6,612,457 


366,411 
818,176 

1,588,29.5 

1,283,295 
268,814 

1,42.-),  627 
15,335,142 

8,5.(5,414 
44,86(i,116 

(),378,4I7 
20,353,542 
31,552,  KM 
31.323.,565 
15,307,929 
32,173,064 

8,810,976 
.30,524,328 
30,345,948 
21,575,.5.38 
72,175,142 
3o„'>80„5(i0 
63,6?2,588 
17,004,298 

lU.  ia-.7ii 


25.840.880 
220,089.149 
171,923,882 


SI 72,213 

81S.17(; 

680,817 

603,149 

142,190 

69«,5.i7 

6,134.057 

3.247,2,57 

15,2.>«,47n 

1,912,025 

6,106,0<B 

11,989,825 

13.4(i9,l,S8 

7,5O0.8-« 

15,448.071 

2,090,037 

14,041,191 

1.8,6,55.1" 

9,708,990 

29,.591,H0S| 

14,232.224 

22.922.1321 

6.801,719 

22.."0.01i\' 

S    I'.'l  •."IC, 


.\4ii.2'.i<;| 

6.201.811 
37.41.5.155 
41.261,7;i2 


150 

344,608 

116,4(H 

1,434,498 

.57,187 
639,480 
704,322 
621,210 

87,0SI5 
17;i,824 


+14,826 

169.821 

897.510 

4.39.(Xi2 

903.187 

2,251,428 

1,519,240 

2,513.47 

l,4r)5,570 

015.262 

4.607,008 

1,011,778 

1,567,102 


24,651 
8,176 
59,806 


3.000 
7,374,011 
2.154.584 

28,2.59.611 
1,229,,520 

12,277.0.-)0 
8.451.864 
4.169.080 
757,7'26 
1,(W8,9I6 


7,028.251 

1.788,120 
10,1152,448 

5,888,431 
12,288,343 
88,(M9.ia3 
a3,70O,144 
32,675.201 
11,578.008 

7.690,r" 
59.891.10) 
13,15.3,114 
14,104,458 


826,130 
8,994 
62.198 


3,(KXI 
6,637,150 
2.00.3. 76.? 
25,716.»16 

1,15,5,749 
11,417,662 

3;9l9.'499 

894,117 

1,682,964 


6,2.55.11» 
1.497,881 
9„519.826 
5.23(i.2,54 
10,932.175 
33.488.237 
20.619.125 
29,080.929 
10,304,423 
6,400,251 
46,116,11)0 
9,864,836 
11,988,789 
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CORN. 

WHEAT. 

States  and  Territories. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

9,034,596 

8,042,283 

993,987 

25.060 

1.065 

2.359 

176.525 

24,503 

163.442,728 

241,268.490 

23.8S5.688 

436,020 

19,170 

38,308 

3,353.975 

661.581 

35,737,400 

41,015,643 

5,009,694 

130,326 

12,460 

14,154 

1,274,.510 

383,717 

3,096,655 

1,893,286 

2,680,156 

2,753,772 

09,792 

19,083 

213,231 

178,452 

20,599 

151,940 

W,298 

133,076 

856,368 

1,067,943 

3.339,402 

546,818 

47,998,152 
37,462,647 
21,441,218 
28,853,552 

2,268,240 
477,075 

5,117,544 

4,283,848 
370.782 

3,190.740 
833.441 

2,707,672 
20,124,548 
18,155,031 
32,:394,020 
10,389,542 

35.518,632 

18,943,326 

14,794,461 

20,981,628 

1,542,403 

333,962 

3,582,281 

3,212.136 

274,379 

8,477 

186,494 

102,575 

2,169,703 

750,097 

1,895,370 

Washington 

6,477 
13.258 
60,720 

116.586 

a31,450 

1,912,680 

64,132 
•   175.668 
1,071,101 

13.684,761 
13.071,622 

26,887,037 

7.896,-052 

80.095,051 

1,902,967,933 

$501,072,952 

^.465,066 

530,149,168 

$428,547,121 

OATS. 

BARLEY. 

States  and  Territories. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Acres, 

Bushels. 

Value, 

Maine 

133,540 

30,236 
105.971 

15,274 
3.690 

20,999 

1,482,356 

102,226 

18.710 
1,129,168 

80,758 
436,091 
447.7:37 
247,129 
394,110 

48,979 
302,295 
119.330 

36,963 
652.446 
310,872 
384,289 
157.121 
435,662 
934,606 
&S3.:«5 
l.iH.irJ 

l.'s-::  ; 
1.:.-  •    y. 
S.vr.    ;, 

].(...,  -,-, : 

l^tii^  :  Ti 

62l).:«8 
4ft5.528 
61,654 
13,693 
87,310 
7.290 
a.3.953 
28.834 
79.6.36 
179.868 
57.173 

4,1.39.740 

1.05.S.360 

3,497,043 

488,768 

118,080 

008,971 

45,953,036 

2,555,650 

411,620 

31,842,5:38 

1,938,193 

.5,336,092 

5.820.531 

3.830,500 

5,517,540 

395.811 

3,929,835 

1,670.620 

605.:534 

16,311.150 

5,284,834 

3.842.890 

3.142,420 

7.841,916 

29,907,392 

23.'.iln.l.iii 

i:!.i;i7,i;.^6 

ll.:397.144 

2.589.888 

479.255 

2.968,540 

2.58. 7TI5 

»i8,.3.T5 

1.016.674 

3.822.528 

.5.7.55.770 

1.029.114 

$1,334,717 

402.1:39 
1,119.054 

161.293 
40.147 

207.050 
12.4O7.:320 

760.695 

01.673 

8,597,485 

503.9:30 
1.517..5<,>7 
2,153,615 
1,723.725 
2.3I7.;507 

209.780 
1,689.839 

7:35.07:: 

a.53.8'37 
4.404.01(1 
1,743,993 
],076.IK19 

942.736 
2.117.;317 
5,981,478 
.".,2Ti;.:!iM 

2,  i.'>i;,r,rs 

2,913.257 
8,54,6(3 

13.331 
5,015 

17.563 

1,739 

312 

305.775 
113.838 
500,546 
59,650 
8,736 

$168,176 

67,703 

230,351 

39,369 

4,717 

191.443 
8.918 

4,786.075 
218.491 

2,010,152 

Delaware 

85,211 

2,653 

5V.325 

22,070 

1,973 

1.641 

23,1)61 
47.203 
5.0t» 
1.3.834 

280',  726 

362.405 
381,815 
799 
17.,530 
42.880 
109.130 
307.2.58 
.5,188 

35.514 

ie'.Aai 

674,3:38 

1,014,804 

96,393 

345,850 

7,860,338 

9,341,328 

9,l(a„500 

15,181 

306.01X1 

943,:360 

2,183,600 

4,668,1305 

197,144 

20,953 

13,128 

276,479 

42,868 

Illinois 

2,519,305 

2,199,2,54 

76,650 

226.406 

480.172 

1,259.092 

98,572 

949,9:3:3 
lOO.llHi 
270,657 
S.<M.9:36 
1..3S7,885 
2.014,522 
504,266 

12,089 
1.179 
5.920 
10.818 
37.088 
29,408 
881,519 

838.493 
:38,318 
18S..53n 
.378.6:30 
1,095.91)0 
!B5,760 
20,277,927 

21,075 

Utah 

Idaho 

1.59.025 

729.263 

480,093 

10,950,081 

25.730,375 

698.767.809 

$147,974,719 

3,719,110 

66,685,127 

25,142,139 
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States  and  Territories. 


Acres.        Bushels. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire.. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  Yorl; 

New  .lersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. . . 
South  Carolina... 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota 

North  Dakota 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Jlexico 

utaii. ..;!!!;;!;!! 

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon  

California 

Totals 


2,464.371 
881,991 

1.6(>l.810 

l,.Vi5,06G 
(i8l,ia0 

I.SOI.UIO 
21.(J«0,(J98 

2.8T8.100 

lO.iai.TMO 

302,100 

],5iM,108 

3,120.116 

i.ora,470 

263,835 

267,124 

97,123 

362,1 

*»7.a74 

339,552 

7S9,720 

1,:$27,6I5 

1,168,200 

2,058,672 

2,004.288 

7.310,226 

13,602,»« 

3.UOS.62I 

6.450.120 

14.7:il.992 

11.44,3,760 

12,036,:i00 

4.104.114 

4.882.080 

9.076,053 

5,093,202 

2,0*1,843 

7(6,936 

455,100 

3,106.134 

65,430 

7Js',S6i 

182,11 

544,.3aO 

2.354.670 

2.:i89,600 
2,256,7(B 


2,534,577     161,015,9&4 


41,769 
17,2(M 
23.7Si 
25.243 

6.n>.> 

S4.104 

339.679 

43.325 

169.0ti0 

5,035 

21,.>42 

.34.730 

16,293 

4,059 

5.137 

1.295 

6.585 

5.886 

8,743 

13,162 

24,13!) 

29.203 

36.762 

42.614 

174.033 

17.3,040 

96,.S91 

169,740 

148.808 

107.960 

300.6m 

97.717 

101.710 

131.537| 

54.183' 

29.837 

4.606 

3,031 

32,022 


1.349 
3.888 
14..3SJ 
14.9a= 
21.493 


$2,190,290 

793,  ni5 

1,165.367 

1,408.559 

660.6.S6 

1,171,454| 

14,110,366 

3,244,9181 

7,039,515, 

196.365; 

1,083,993 

1,484,081 

688,.30l| 

277,037 

867,184 

116,550 

340,444 

284, 7(H 

473,619 

7:»,234 

1,115,228 

852,786 

1.33aiS7 

1,342,880 

4,S32,.'i40 

5,419,238 

1,882,243 

,3,999,074 

5,598,157 

3,547,5li6 

5,0.57,061 

2,585,:»2 

8,683,1441 

4,174.9841 

1,629.835' 

975.438 

281.174 

250,305 

1,739,435 

51,033 


132.944' 
174,182i 
639.308 
955.»40 
1,1C6.81S 


957,976 

602,338 

853,869 

585.206 

7:5,074 

461,543 

4,451,777 

400,318 

2,636,088 

53,470 

289,003 

548.854 

1.32..507 

137.793 

123.740 

6.383 

54.111 

3.5. 4H0 

24.237 

305,143 

143,109 

282,175 

504.141 

850.713 

1,819.429 

].409.8«> 

1.07S.003 

3,017,474 

1.461.032 

1.514.992 

4.474.206 

2.314.177 

.3,125,850 

1.918.678 

1.880.710 

388.163 

328.305 

338,923 

784.638 

37,976 

$5,961 

183,185 

145.721 

183.482 

293,035 

572,601 

1,697,562 


1,033,774 

692,689 

1,107.950 

819.288 

84.0:55 

.■533.832 

6.00'.l.899 

700..30(i 

3,690,4,39 

70,8.34 

390.1.54 

593.114 

16.5.6*4 

137,79.- 

167.049 

6.383 

78.461 

83.123 

4«.o:il 

427.203 

186.043 

409,151 

680,.-)90 

410,.334 

2,619.978 

2,100.699 

2.399..544 

8,602,.541 

1.972.420 

2.378..337 

6.711  .:509 

2.546.:!04 

4,063.r>(B 

3.0I»,8S5 

2.3:5-!.:588 

621.061 

492.438 

377,733 

1,765,4:56 

132,916 

101,883 

540,396 

364,:5{r2 

422,00'.) 

637,(B0 

1,087,'.V42 

3,716.099 


42,426,770      60,664,876  j-401. 390,738 


$10,874,296 

7,965,984 

10.-il8.538 

11.388.108 

1.2I8..308 

7.200.076 

49.r>81,667 

7,530.977 

33.767.517 

7O''.310 

4.096.617 

0.069,168 

1,614.983 

1, .384,642 

2,171,6.37 

90.938 

801.233 

780.188 

403,771 

3.097.222 

1.609,283 

4.398,406 

6.023.232 

4.10:5,340 

lC.:574.8e2 

16,280,417 


14.1 


r.3io 


16.005.627 
12.327.625 
10,703,416 
28,.323,003 
13.659.770 
13.816.257 
9.209.655 
6.ft57.245 
2.018,448 
.3.816.530 
2.866,338 
9,709,898 
930,412 
509.415 
2..566,881 
1.82I..310 
2.215,547 
.3.913.504 
8,431.530 
34.444,891 


RYE. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

States  and  Territories. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Maine 

983 

983 

3.206 

9,133 

13,270 
17,094 
31.396 
178,138 

$10,881 
14,863 
30,778 

108,661 

£4,836 

2,863 
10.369 
8,373 

&48.260 
77,274 

£48.856 
45,087 

S373.234 
42.,501 
114,474 
29.757 

Vermont 

Mas.^«ucl)usetts 

14.337 
241.467 

71,618 
281,854 

276,803 
4,467,140 
1.218.016 
5,355,286 

162,960 
2,144,227 

009.008 
2,308,747 

3,538 

257,603 

11,436 

239,928 

328 

7,4,37 

4,807 

1,459 

60.044 

5,667,310 

183,976 

5,038,4«8 

6.232 

141,303 

67,298 

16.049 

34,285 
2,266.984 

89.658 
2,116,163 

New  .lersey 

28,2,58 
39,882 
49,614 
4,011-) 
16,472 

480,386 
438,708 
436,608 
26,839 
121,893 

880.978 
219..'»1 
861.962 

72,065 
33,W9 

118,143 

RYE. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

States  and  lerritories. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

1,979 

18,998 

822,418 

rp 

3,861 
2,133 
14,fM6 
14,815 
27,391 
47,347 
105.:«0 
46,7-20 
78.526 
227,411 
58.861 
69.611 
14,239 
110,742 
59.352 
2,727 
1.648 

46.332 

23,468 

148,460 

163,472 

356,083 

a50,446 

1,579,800 

607,360 

1.217,153 

3,638.576 

1,012,409 

1,113.776 

170.868 

1.550,388 

1,008.984 

44,996 

23,896 

83,359 

20,178 
86,107 
83.371 
188,724 
.374,196 
668.516 
235.091 
5ffi.547 
1,491,816 
374,591 
400,959 
75,182 
620,1K 
322,875 
15.749 
8.603 

Arkansas 

1,260 
15,207 

22,680 
288,933 

$12,928 

10.773 
32,530 
5,696 
5,:«8 
40,878 
15,218 
16,214 
2,576 

193,914 
552,810 
79,744 
69,329 
735,804 
258,706 
875,638 
88,&10 

96.9.57 

210.079 

39.075 

39.518 

Wisconsin    

279.606 

Minnesota 

116.418 
135.063 

23.184 

5,389 

77,546 

39,548 

2,612 

39,180 

20.374 

3,538 

42,696 

25,618 

2,-163 
5,511 

40,48) 

48.028 
82,665 
493,905 

29,7^ 

48,rra 

321,088 

250 

4,500 

2,475 

1.703,561 

27,363,324 

$12,239,647 

717,836 

14,997,451 

$6,319,188 

INGELOW,  Je.\n,  poet  and  novelist,  was  boru  in  Boston,  England,  in  1820; 
died  in  London,  England,  July  19,  1897. 

INSANITY.  The  annual  report  of  the  British  Commissioners  on  Lunacy 
issued  in  1897  contained  statistics  that  are  not  only  curious  in  their  details  but 
afford  data  of  much  value  to  students  of  alienation.  One  of  the  main  tables 
shows  that  on  Jan.  1,  1897,  the  total  number  of  "lunatics  in  England  and  Wales 
was  99,365,  as  compared  with  96,4'±6  on  the  corresponding  day  of  1896,  being  an 
increase  of  2,919.  The  n timber  of  persons  reported  as  insane  has  steadily  in- 
creased. In  1859  one  person  in  every  536  of  the  population  was  umler  treatment ; 
in  1869,  one  in  ever.v  -418 ;  in  1879,  one  in  every  363 ;  and  every  year  the  state  of 
affairs  has  been  getting  worse,  till  in  1895  there  was  one  in  every  323,  in  1896 
one  in  every  318,  and  in  1897  one  in  every  313.  The  death  rate  has  decreased 
in  10  years;  for  1896  it  was  estimated  at  9.05  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
patients;  and  the  recoveries,  reported  at  38.53  per  cent.,  were  only  0.48  per  cent, 
below  the  average.  Liability  to  insanity  is  greatest  in  the  month  of  Ma.v.  April, 
however,  runs  Ma.v  close,  and  July  makes  a  pretty  fair  third.  April  is  the  month 
for  mania,  and  June,  just  as  the  holidays  are  beginning,  for  melancholia.  In 
Februar.v  most  forms  of  the  disease  seem  to  be  at  their  ebb.  The  live  months, 
March,  April,  Ma.v,  June,  and  July,  are  usually  responsible  for  many  more  cases 
of  insanity  than  the  rest  of  the  ,vear. 

The  "following  shows  the  principal  causes  of  insanity,  with  the  percentages  of 
sex: 


INSCBANCE. 


3^3 


Females  Males 


Hereditary  influences 

Previous  attaclvs 

Domestic  troubles 

Intemperance  in  drink 

Old  ape 

Parturition,  etc 

Mental  anxiety,  worry,  and  overwork 

Change  of  life 

Business  anxieties  and  pecuniary  difficulties 

Congenital  detect 

Love  affairs 

Relifrious  excitement 

Fripht  and  nen-ous  shock 

Privation  and  starvation 

Lactation 

Preenancy 

Uterine  and  ovarian  disorders 

Puberty 

Accident  or  injury 


During  the  five  years  from  1891  to  1895,  inclusive,  962  married  men  with 
suicidal  proiieusities  were  yearly  under  treatment,  738  bachelors,  and  171 
■widowers.  The  married  woiueu  numbered  1,"22"2,  the  spinsters  939,  and  the 
■widows  353. 

INSUEANCE,  Laisou.  In  1897  the  Insurance  Bureau  of  the  German  Empire 
published  a  pamphlet  concerning  tlie  State  insurance  of  German  workingmen, 
showing  results  that  constitute  a  suggestive  feature  of  the  widespread  discussion 
of  the  relations  of  cajiital  to  labor.  The  three  brauc^hes  of  German  workingmen's 
insurance,  viz.,  sickness,  accident,  and  old  age,  complement  each  other  and  form 
one  compact  whole.  By  law,  the  State,  employer,  and  employed  are  ordered  to 
contribute  each  one-third  of  the  monthly  or  annual  charge.  As  a  rule,  employers 
have  paid  two-thirds  and  the  State  oiic-third.  The  sums  to  be  paid  b.v  the  help 
have  been  paid  thus  far,  as  a  rule,  by  the  employers.  The  following  table,  show- 
ing particulars  of  the  workingmen's  insurance  in  1895,  is  exceedingly  distinct 
and  therefore  the  best  illustration  of  what  the  German  Empire  has  been  doing 
for  the  insurance  of  its  working  population: 


Number  of  persons  Insured 

Number  of  persons  having  received 
payments 


Receipts 

Employers'  contributions 

Workineinen's  contributions 

Expenditures 

Claims  paid 

Cost  of  manaRement 

Balance  on  hand  (total.  1885-1895). . . . 

Averat^e  of  claims  paid 

Contributions  of  insured,  per  capita. 


Insurance  Against^ 


Sickness.        Accidents.       Invalidity. 


8,005,000 
2,939,000 


$,37.805,M8.00 
9.:«6,502.00 
2l.23fi,97a.00 
35.328.006.00 
37,519,702.00 
1.(162,900.00 
81,578,556.00 
9.35 
8.81 


18,389,000 
388,200 


ll,5a5,000 
347,700 


16.284,9|-,'.(» 
11. 929,940, 00 
2,488. 5.'j6. 00 
34,129,200.00: 
30. 70! 


831.449. 

la.aas 

12,'i-H. 
31.440. 
10,214. 
1.425, 
98.532 


.320.00 
,200.00 
200.00 
320.00 
960.00 
620.00 
.000.00 
28.80 
2.4S 


354 


INTERNAL  REVENUE. 


From  1885  to  1895,  25,061,620  persons  have,  upon  the  strength  of  these  laws, 
been  paid  claims  for  sickness  and  pensions,  amounting  in  all  to  $206,015,824. 
During  the  same  time  the  employers  contributed  $230,798,596;  the  contributions 
of  the  workingmen  amounted  to  $211,311,870,  so  that  the  latter  received  about 
$85,000,000  more  in  compensation  than  they  paid  in  small  subscriptions.  On 
Oct.  1,  1895,  ten  years  after  organization,  there  were  426,000  concerns  with 
18,000,000  persons  insured,  against  269,000  concerns  and  3,000,000  persons 
insured,  on  Oct.  1,  1885.  In  the  ten  .vears,  361,000  wounded  ])ersons  were  paid 
pensions  of  193,000,000  marks  ($45,934,000).  Of  these  45,600  were  killed;  the 
mone.y  was  paid  to  their  families.  On  Jan.  1,  1897,  the  old  age  and  invalid 
insurance  sj'stem  was  six  years  old.  During  this  time,  101,544  pensions  were 
granted  to  invalids  and  241,700  to  aged  persons.  The  number  of  invalid  pen- 
sioners paid  was:  In  1892,  17,000;  in  1894,  47,000;  thus  leading  the  number 
paid  pensions  on  account  of  old  age  (34,000)  iu  1896. 

INTERNAL  REVENUE.  The  following  table  shows  the  aggregated  collec- 
tions of  internal  revenue,  by  States  and  Territories,  during  the  tiscal  j^ear  ending 
June  30,  1896 : 


1 

states  and  Territories. 

AgprreKate 
Collections. 

States  and  Territories. 

AKgreRate 
Collections. 

$136,.317.30 

H9,642.14 

2,5M.131.26 

3.56.719.15 
1,0'*9,924.32 

509.994.43 

478,070.59 
31,973.1*3.53 
7,693,154.44 

iW.KW.Oe 

$194,447.94 

637,093.  n 

498,924.13 

4,111,713.89 

86,404.43 

21,620,470.64 

2,739,552.75 

11,947,724  18 

325,308.77 

11,145,648.70 

108,204.16 

9.55,500.44   ' 

423,038.94 

2,872,122.23 

640,992.15 

5,012,077.83 

New  Hampshire  (() 

Kentucky 

1,465.548.80 
5.068.895.08 
4,367.366.24 
2,150.144.38 
2.187.876.86 
6.959,915.32 

$146,830,615.66 

1 

(a)  Including  the  State  of  Nevada. 
(6)  Including  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

(c)  Including  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

(d)  Including  the  Indian  Territory  and  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma. 

(e)  Including  tlie  State  of  Mississippi. 

(/)  Including  the  State  of  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  and  two  counties  of  Virginia. 

(q)  Including  the  States  of  Idaho  and  Utah. 

(h)  Inchiding  tin-  States  of  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 

(i)  Incluitiiit;'  rill-  St;itesof  Maine  and  Vermont. 

(A;)  lucludint;  tlif  Tt-rritory  of  Arizona. 

(/)  Including  tht;  State  of  Washington  and  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

The  sources  of  this  revenue  were:  Spirits,  $80,670,070.77;  tobacco,  $30,711,- 
629.11;  fermented  liquors,  $33,784,235.26;  oleomargarine,  $1,219,432.46 ;  banks, 
bankers,  etc.,  $134.85;  and  miscellaneous,  of  which  playing  cards  and  penalties 
were  the  largest  items,  $445,113.21. ,  The  aggregate  was  a  net  increase  of  $3,584,- 
537.91  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  aggregate  was  $146,619,593,  a  decrease 
in  the  year  of  $211,022.      There  was   an  increase  of  $1,338,472  in  the  receipts 
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from  distilled  sjiirits,  as  couijiared  with  189(),  and  a  decrease  of  practically  the 
same  amouut  iu  the  receipts  from  fermented  liquors.  The  total  cost  of  collection 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $3,8-18,4(;i),  a  decrease  from  189()  of  $"237, 822.  The 
total  production  of  distilled  spirits,  exclusive  of  fruit  brandies,  during  the  fiscal 
year,  was  62,465,6-18  taxable  gals.,  a  decrease  iu  i)roduction,  as  compared  with 
1896,  of  24,123,055.  There  was  also  jiroduced  298,921  gals,  of  apple  brandy. 
17,251  gals,  of  ])each  brandy,  1,496,686  gals,  of  grape  brandy,  and  var.ving 
amounts  of  other  fruit  brandies,  making  a  total  of  1,813,427  gals.,  or  an  aggre- 
gate decrease  of  1,590,425  gals.  The  ([uautity  of  distilled  sjiirits  gauged  was 
246,096,921  gals.— 23,237,841  gals,  less  than  iu  1896.  During  the  year  3,158 
distilleries  of  all  kinds  were  operated,  a  decrease  of  3,029.  There  were  produced 
34,462,822  bbls.  of  beer,  a  decrease,  as  compared  with  1896,  of  1,396,428  bbls. 
The  total  receipts  from  the  taxes  on  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  snuff,  etc.,  were 
§30,710,297,  a  decrease  for  the  year  of  §1,331. 

INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION.  The  treaty  of  arbitraticm  which  was 
signed  at  Washington  Jan.  11,  1897,  by  the  British  andaassador  and  the  Ameri- 
can secretary  of  state,  was  re.jected  by  the  Senate  May  5.  The  affirmative  vote 
was  only  43  and  the  negative  2() ;  ratilicatiou  could  be  effected  onlj-  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority,  and  the  opjiositiou  had  4  votes  more  than  the  requisite  one- 
third.  While  the  instrument  was  under  discussion  in  the  Senate  it  was  amended 
in  many  essential  particulars,  and  iu  its  final  form  hatl  little  in  common  with  the 
treaty  as  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  two  governments.  The  essential 
provisions  of  the  treaty  as  signed  were:  1.  That  all  questions  iu  difference  be- 
tween the  two  powers  which  might  fail  of  settlement  by  diplomacy  were  to 
be  arbitrated.  2.  All  purely  ])ocuniary  claims  not  exceeding  §500,000  should  be 
decided  by  an  arbitral  tribunal,  its  judgment  to  be  without  appeal.  3.  Each 
government  shall  ajipoint  for  this  tribunal  an  arbitrator,  and  these  two  shall 
select  an  umpire;  jirovision  is  made  for  selecting  the  umpire  if  the  two  arbitra- 
tors do  not  agree.  4.  Purely  iiecuniary  claims  exceeding  $500,000  shall  be 
determined  by  a  distinct  arbitral  tribunal.  5.  Such  claims  are  to  be  submitted 
to  the  tribunal  mentioned  in  Art.  3  above;  its  decision,  if  unanimous,  is  final.  If 
not  unanimous,  another  arbitral  tribunal  is  to  be  chosen  as  before.  The  award 
of  the  majorit.r  is  final.  6.  Controversies  regarding  territorial  claims  are  to  be 
submitted  to  a  tribuual^of  six  members,  viz.,  three  judges  of  United  States  courts 
and  three  judges  of  British  cimrts;  an  award  made  by  5  votes  out  of  the  6  is 
final.  If  this  tribunal  does  not  determine  the  <iuestion  then  mediation  of  one  or 
more  friendl.v  powers  is  to  be  invoked.  7.  If  it  shall  appear  that  in  a  ([uestion 
coming  under  provisions  3  or  5,  national  or  territorial  rights  are  involved,  then 
that  (luestion  must  go  to  the  tribunal  iirovided  in  Art.  6.  8.  In  a  question  in- 
volving any  particular  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  may  name  a  judicial  officer  of  such  State,  etc.,  to  be  an  arbi- 
trator; the  same  right  is  accorded  to  Great  Britain.  9.  This  article  defines  the 
meaning  of  "territorial  claims. "  10.  The  King  of  Sweden  is  named  for  umpire 
in  case  of  failure  to  choose  an  umpire  under  Arts.  3  and  5 ;  but  provision  is  made 
for  selection  of  another  umpire  on  motion  of  either  government.  11.  The  cases 
of  an  umpire's  death,  resignation,  etc.,  are  provided  for.  12.  The  expenses  of 
the  tribuiuil  to  be  borne  by  the  two  governments  ecjually.  13.  The  tribunals 
deci<le  the  time  and  place  of  their  meetings.  14.  The  treat.v  to  remain  in  force 
five  years  from  the  date  at  which  it  comes  into  operation.  15.  After  due  ratifica- 
tion by  both  governments,  there  shall  be  a  mutual  exchange  of  ratifications. 
President  McKiuley  in  June  was  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Sherman,  secretary  of 
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state,  regarding  a  new  treaty.  It  was  expected  that  the  draft  of  a  new  treaty 
would  be  ready  for  submission  to  the  Senate  in  December.  At  the  international 
conference  to  promote  arbitration  held  in  Brussels  in  August,  the  British  repre- 
sentatives otiered  resolutions  expressing  regret  for  the  refusal  of  the  United 
States  to  ratify  the  Anglo-American  treaty,  but  at  the  same  time  expressing  satis- 
faction over  its  adoption  by  the  Briti.sh  Parliament  aud  the  assurance  that  another 
treaty  was  preparing  at  the  instance  of  President  McKiuley.  See  also  Arbitra- 
tion :  Boundary   Lines. 

IOWA  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America ;  admitted  to  the  Union  Dec. 
28,  1840;  counties,  09;  capital,  Des  Moines. 

State  Oxficers,  189S-19UU. — Governor,  (elected  for  2  years,  salary  ^3,000  per 
annum),  Leslie  M.  Shaw ;  lieutenant-governor,  J.  C.  Millimau ;  secretary  of  state, 
George  L.  Dobsou ;  treasurer,  John  Herriott ;  attoruey-geueral,  Milton  Eemley ; 
auditor,  C.  G.  McCarthy ;  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  K.  C.  Barrett ; 
adjutaut-geueral,  H.  H.  AVright;  secretary  of  agriculture,  P.  L.  Fowler;  chief 
justice  of  the  sujireme  court,  H.  E.  Deemer;  associate  justices,  Scott  M.  Ladd, 
C.  T.  Granger,  G.  S.  Kobinson,  Josiah  Given  and  C.  M.  Waterman;  clerk,  C.  T. 
Jones — all  Eepublicaus. 

Legislature,  1898.- — Republicans,  senate  39,  house  62,  joint  ballot  101;  Demo- 
crats, senate  11,  house  38,  ]oiut  ballot  id;  Eepublican  majority,  senate  28,  house 
24,  joint  ballot  52. 

Elections. — In  the  State  elections  1897  there  were  480,909  votes  cast  for 
governor,  of  which  the  Republican  candidate  (Shaw)  received  224,501;  the 
Fusion  ( \Vhite)  194,514;  the  Prohibition  (Leland)  8,357;  the  Independent  Popu- 
list (Lloyd)  5,209;  aud  the  National  Democratic  (Cleggett)  4,208.  The  Con- 
gi'essional  elections  in  1890  resulted  in  the  choice  of  all  the  Reimblicau  candi- 
dates. In  the  Presidential  election  the  Republican  candidate  received  289, 29S 
votes;  the  Democratic,  223,741 ;  the  National  Democratic,  4,510;  the  Prohibition, 
3,192;  aud  the  Social  Labor,  453. 

Farm  Prorfwc/s.— Reported  Dec.  31,  1895:  Corn,  298,502,050  bush.,  from 
8,504,349  acres,  value  $53,730,477;  wheat,  13,054,778  bush.,  from  700,245  acres, 
value  $0,281,198;  oats,  182,907,338  bush.,  from  3,960,332  acres,  value  §25,015,- 
427;  rye,  1,554,970  bush.,  from  75,484  acres,  value  §482,041;  potatoes,  21,340,- 
980  bush.,  from  201,330  acres,  value  $4,054,780;  and  hay,  4,612,583  tons,  from 
4,270,910  acres,  value  $29,751,141 — total  value,  $119,915,070.  In  production  the 
State  held  first  rank  in  corn,  oats,  aud  hay,  and  fifth  in  rye  aud  potatoes. 

Farm  Animals. — ^Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  Horses,  1,087,492,  value  $31,469,031; 
mules,  33,704,  value  $1,195,015;  cows,  1,190,534,  value  $33,501,027;  cattle, 
2,196,755,  value  $54,901,300;  sheep,  553,834,  value  $1,072,578;  aud  swine 
3,737,970,  value  $21,182,330— total  value  §143,922,487.  The  State  held  first  rank 
in  number  and  value  of  swine,  second  in  number  aud  first  in  value  of  horses,  and 
second  in  number  and  value  of  milch  cows  aud  cattle. 

Mineral  Products. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  mineral  products  for  the 
calendar  year  1894,  the  last  reported:  In  coal  the  State  ranked  7th  in  production, 
witli  an  output  of  3,967,253  short  tons,  valued  at  the  mines  at  $4,997,939.  The 
worked  coal  area  exteuded  over  24  counties  and  covered  a  little  more  than  oue- 
third  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  State.  There  were  174  mines  in  operation,  all 
practically  free  from  iufiammable  gas.  Of  the  total  output,  3,390,751  tons  were 
loaded  at  the  mines  for  shipment.  The  most  j)roductive  counties  were  Mahaska 
(1,152,988  tons),  Appanoose  (067,271),  Monroe  (505,164),  Polk  (395,647), 
Wapello  (278,583),  and  Boone  (241,522).    The  c/ay  industry  ranked  second  in  im- 
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portanee  iu  the  mineralogy  of  the  State,  and  437  concerns  reported  tlie  total  value 
of  output  at  S2,37i),50(j.  Other  iiroducts  were  sandstone,  $11,639,  i)rincipally 
from  Marion  and  Hardin  counties,  and  lai-gely  decreased;  liniestone,  $(Jlfi,G30, 
from  41  counties,  used  mostly  for  building  jiurposes;  and  gypsum,  product, 
17,906  short  tons,  value  commercially  iire|iared,  $44,700. 

FiiiatK-t's. — The  State  is  exceptionably  notable  lor  having  no  debt  of  any  kind. 
In  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1895,  the  treasury  receijits  from  all 
sources  aggregated  $3,o'24,251;  disbursements,  $3,624,378;  the  balance  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term  was  $412,981  ;  and  at  the  end,  $312,854.  The  equalized 
assessed  valuations  in  1896  were:  Lands,  $413,970,588;  personal  property,  $96,- 
765,620;  railroads,  $44,532,125;  telegraph  and  telephone  companies,  §706,315 — 
total,  $555,974,648. 

Jiangs. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  165  national  banks  in  operation  and  73 
in  liiiuidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $13,500,000,  and 
holding  $4,170,450  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on 
loans  and  discounts  $32,251,157,  represented  by  demand  pajicr  with  individual  or 
firm  names,  $2,995,496;  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal 
securities,  $1,532,397;  time  i)aper  witli  two  or  more  individual  or  firm  names, 
$13,754,946;  time  i)aper  with  single  individual  or  tirm  name,  $6,964,564;  and  the 
same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securities,  $7,003,754.  The 
banks  held  $2,406,010  iu  coin  and  coin  certificates,  of  which  $1,025,719  was  in 
gold  coin.  The  circulation  account  was:  Total  issue,  830,825,160;  redeemed, 
$26,766,218;  outstanding,  $4,058,942.  There  were  deposits,  $31,694,324;  reserve 
required,  $5,085,193;  reserve  held,  $10,660,757;  ratio  of  reserve,  iu  Des  ^loines, 
34.64  per  cent.,  iu  whole  State,  33.52.  During  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1897, 
the  exchanges  at  the  United  States  clearing  house  at  Des  Moines  aggregated 
$49,145,060,  a  decrease  of  $2,121,376  from  the  total  of  the  jirevious  corresponding 
period.  The  State  banks,  June  30,  1897,  numbered  206,  and  had  cai)ital  $9,135,- 
700;  deiiosits,  $16,857,239;  resources,  $28,202,741);  and  sur])lus  and  profits, 
$1,978,095.  Stock  savings  banks  numbered  166,  and  had  capital,  $7,151,500; 
depositors,  78,967;  deposits,  $28,585,655;  resources,  837,596,695 ;  and  surplus 
and  profits,  $1,760,519.  Of  private  banking  establishments  there  were  117,  with 
combineil  capital  of  $3,142,531 ;  deiiosits,  $5,085,914;  resources,  $9,640,625;  and 
surplus  and  profits,  $1,231,996.  Combining  all  these  institutions,  the  State  had 
an  aggregate  banking  -capital  of  $32,929,731. 

Insiiraiwe. — During  1894  the  State  tire  insurance  companies  bad  outstanding 
risks  $94,687,546,  premium  receipts  $2,002,382,  and  loss  payments  $894,728;  out 
of  State  fire  companies  had  risks  $155,814,959,  premiums  82,251,976,  and  losses 
$1,513,2S2;  and  companies  other  than  tire  and  life  had  risks  $8,889,256,  premi- 
ums $84,108,  and  losses  $51,459. 

liiiUdiiHj  ui)d  Loan  Asxoriatiotis. — The  last  general  report  on  these  associations 
(1893)  showed  a  total  of  89  organizations,  of  which  81  were  local,  8  national,  59 
serial,  23  jiermanent,  and  7  terminating.  There  were  reported  by  86  associations, 
shareliolders,  31,025;  by  60,  shares  issued,  221,967;  by  75,  shares  matured, 
6,159;  b.v  84,  shares  fi-ee,  138,423;  and  b.v  84,  shares  borrowed  on,  53,472.  The 
total  assets  and  lidbilities  were  82,591,585 ;  loans  on  real  estate  $6,543,775;  and 
dues  and  protits,  $6,058,661.  During  the  life  of  86  associations,  165  mortgages 
were  foreclosed,  involving  $116,609,  on  which  there  was  a  loss  of  $1,715.  Of  all 
associations,  73  reported  8,093  homes  and  78  reported  499  other  buildings 
acquired. 

Internal  Revenue. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  collection 
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of  internal  revenue  aggregated  §452, "2^1. 65,  from  the  following  sources:  Distilled 
spirits,  §101,701.48;  tobacco,  §190,487.51;  fermented  liquors,  §150,493.03; 
miscellaneous,  $11.30;  and  penalties,  §3,405.80.  During  that  year  tbere  were  034 
single-account  cigar  factories,  which  used  1,139,789  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  had  an 
output  of  57,282,564  cigars  and  194,700  cigarettes;  and  117  other  tobacco  factories, 
which  used  411,900  lbs.  of  materials,  and  bad  an  output  of  10,910  lbs.  of  tine-cut 
tobacco,  731  lbs.  of  snuff  and  374,750  lbs.  of  smoking  tobacco.  The  quantity  of 
spirits  rectified  was  74,247.54  gals.  ;  spirits  gauged,  140,467  gals.  ;  and  fermented 
liquors  produced,  142,153  bbls. 

Railroads. — On  Jan.  1,  1895,  the  total  railroad  mileage  was  8,513.44.  The 
companies  had  a  combined  capital  of  §05,302,758;  funded  debt,  §58,500,259; 
total  investment,  §128,314,224;  and  bad  expended  for  construction  and  equip- 
ment §120,092,110.  The  State  assessments  on  railroad  propert.v  generally  and  on 
sleeping  cars  were  reduced;  an  increase  in  rates  for  freight  was  refused  by  the 
railroad  commissioners ;  and  two  roads  were  authorized  to  increase  their  pas- 
senger rates  from  3  to  3J  cents  per  mile  and  two  others  from  3|  to  4. 

Commerce. — Iowa  has  four  interior  ports  to  which  merchandise  can  be  trans- 
ported without  appraisement  at  the  receiving  ports — Council  Bluffs,  Des  Moines, 
Dubuque,  and  Sioux  City.  During  the  calendar  year  1897  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise bad  a  value  of  §153,122.      There  were  no  exports. 

Publications. — Reported  March,  1898:  Daily,  67;  tri-weekly,  5;  semi-weekly, 
34 ;  weekly,  863 ;  bi-weekl,v,  2 ;  semi-monthly,  6 ;  monthly,  71 ;  and  quarterly,  5. 

Post-qlfices. — -Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  First-class,  8;  second-class,  20;  third- 
class,  171  (presidential,  205);  fourth-class,  1,047;  money  order  offices,  882; 
mone.v  order  stations,  10 ;  limited  mone.v  order  offices,  57. 

Churches. — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  strongest  denomination  in  the  State, 
and  is  foUow^ed  in  their  order  b.v  the  Methodist  Episcopal;  Disciples  of  Christ; 
Regular  Baptist ;  Presb.yterian,  North;  Lutheran,  Independent  S.vnods;  Congre- 
gational ;  Lutheran,  General  Council ;  Lutheran,  S.vnodical  Conference ;  United 
Brethren ;  and  Friends.  At  the  Eighth  International  Sunday  School  Convention, 
held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-20,  1890,  tbere  were  reported  for  Iowa  0,286 
evangelical  Sunda.v  Schools,  50,288  officers  and  teachers,  and  414,152  scholars — 
total  members  464,440,  a  gain  of  76,332  in  three  .years. 

Schools. — At  the  end  of  the  school  .vear  1895-96,  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  629,900,  of  whom  543,052  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools,  and  345,242  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  There  were 
28,121  teachers,  public  school  property  valued  at  §15,807,425,  and  expenditures, 
excluding  i)a.yments  on  debt,  §7,899,024.  Tbere  were  23  universities  and  colleges 
of  liberal  arts,  with  a  total  of  440  professors  and  instructors;  0,837  students  in  all 
departments  (4,284  males  and  2,553  females) ;  7  fellowships;  135  scholarships; 
140,070  bound  volumes  in  the  libraries;  $387,405  in  total  income;  §2,500,765 
invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  §1,543,171  in  i)roductive  funds;  §355,772  iu 
scientific  apparatus  and  libraries;  and  §190,438  receipts  from  gifts.  The  endowed 
academies,  seminaries,  and  other  private  secoudar.v  schools  numbered  38;  public 
normal  schools,  4;  private  normal  schools,  10;  colleges  with  normal  departments, 
11 ;  public  high  schools,  329;  and  commercial  and  business  colleges,  20.  For  the 
defective  classes  there  are  a  State  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Council  Bluffs;  a  iirivate 
school  for  the  deaf  at  Dulmcpie;  a  State  College  for  the  Blind  at  Vinton;  a  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Children  at  Gleuwood  ;  and  State  Industrial  Schools 
at  Mitchellville  and  Eldora.  In  1895  the  Association  of  College  Professors  resolved 
to  suspend  all  inter-collegiate  games  of  football  iu  their  colleges  till  the  rules  of  the 
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game  have  beeu  modified  so  as  to  make  it  proper  to  be  played  by  gentlemen.  A 
Danish  university  lias  been  founded  at  Des  Moines,  under  an  annual  grant  by  the 
Danish  government. 

Lihrarirs. — lu  1896  there  were  reported  113  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  (SOT, 765  bound  volumes  and  56,33!)  pamphlets. 

Population.— In  1890,  l,f)ll,8',)6,  of  whom  994, -453  were  males;  917,443 
females;  1,587,827  natives;  324,069  foreigu-borii ;  1,901,086  whites;  and  10,- 
810  colored  of  all  races.  On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary 
estimated  the  poi)ulation  at  2,133,000. 

IOWA  COLLEGE,  Griunell,  Li.,  Congregational;  co-educatiomd ;  had  at 
close  of  1897,  29  professors  and  instructors;  457  students;  23,600  volumes  in  the 
library;  $150,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $300,000  in  productive 
funds;  $43,000  income;  jiresideut,  George  A.  Gates,  d.d. 

IOWA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  Ames,  la.,  non-sectarian; 
co-educational;  had  at  close  of  1897,  46  professors  and  instructors;  14  on 
experimental  station  stati;  545  students  in  all  departments;  12,000  volumes  in 
the  library;  300  acres  under  cultivation;  $27,000  in  farm  lands;  and  $475,000  in 
buildings  and  equipments;  president,  W.  M.  Beardshear,  ll.d. 

IOWA  STATE  UNR'ERSITY,  Iowa  City,  la.,  non-sectarian;  co-educational; 
had  at  close  of  1897,  101  professors  and  instructors;  1,331  students;  42,000 
volumes  in  the  librar.v;  $460,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings ;  $200,000 
in  scientific  apparatus  and  libraries;  $230,000  in  productive  funds;  $145,000 
income;  president,  C.  A.  S('haeft'er,  ph.d.,  ll.d. 

IOWA  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY,  Mt.  Pleasant,  la.,  Methodist  Episcopal; 
co-educational;  had  at  close  of  1896,  16  professors  and  instructors;  340  students; 
4,000  volumes  in  the  library;  $300,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings; 
$60,000  in  ju-oductive  funds;  $22,000  gifts;  $8,433  income;  president,  C.  L. 
Stafford,  d.d. 

IRELAND.  A  Parnellite  convention  was  held  in  Dublin,  under  the  leadership 
of  John  Redmond,  on  Ajiril  20,  1897,  at  which  a  resolution  was  adopted  jirovid- 
ing  for  the  foundation  of  an  Independent  Irish  League.  The  new  organization, 
as  iirojected,  is  to  be  one  in  which  agrarian  interests  are  not  to  be  dominant  and 
which  will  be  founded  upon  "the  broader  and  sounder  basis  of  independent 
political  action  for  the 'benefit  of  the  whole  Irish  nation."  Second,  the  object  of 
the  league  will  be  "civil  and  religious  libert.v  and  no  further  interference  of 
priests  in  politics. "  Third,  absolute  independence  of  alliances  with  an.v  Eng- 
lish party  and  reverting  to  the  old  demand  for  a  co-ordinate  parliament,  the  prin- 
ciple of  federalism  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  home  rule  proposals,  and  fourth,  "man- 
hood suffrage,  which  will  give  to  Rarnellites  a  political  majority  in  Ireland. " 
The  league  will  also  lu-ge  the  immediate  redress  of  Ireland's  financial  grievances, 
amnest.v  for  political  ]irisoners,  land  law  reform,  and  the  development  and  en- 
couragement of  labor  and  the  industrial  resources  of  the  countr.v.  Timoth.y 
Harrington  objected  to  the  formation  of  the  new  league,  and  his  amendment 
against  the  formation  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  230  to  22,  whereupon  he  left  the 
hall  with  his  sujiporters.  The  first  general  convention  of  the  league  was  held  in 
Dublin  in  October,  with  over  800  delegates  in  attendance.  The  principal  of  the 
resolutions  adojited  was  the  one  declaring  that  "the  Irish  question  can  oiil.v  be 
settled  l).v  the  concession  of  national  self-government." 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  visited  Ireland  in  August,  and  contrary  to  ex- 
pectations in  some  quarters,  their  visit  was  unaccompanied  by  any  unpleasant 
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feature.  The  Duke  aud  Lord  Roberts  were  installed  as  Knights  of  St.  Patrick. 
After  a  series  of  loyal  receptions  in  Dublin,  the  duke  aud  duchess  went  to  Kil- 
larue.v,  and  were  cordially  greeted  at  all  the  towns  along  the  route.  During  the 
visit  the  duchess  made  particular  inquiries  concerning  the  famine,  and  soon  after 
her  return  to  England  it  was  announced  that  she  would  issue  an  appeal  for  relief. 

Concerning  the  threatened  famine,  two  views  appeared  in  September.  It  was 
declared  that  the  council  of  the  National  Federation  had  decided  that  the  country 
was  on  the  brink  of  a  widespread  calamity,  aud  called  upon  Messrs.  Dillon  and 
Harrington  to  convoke  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  requesting  A.  J.  Balfour,  the  government  leader  in  the  Comm(nis  and 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  to  call  an  autumn  session  of  Parliament  for  the  i)ur- 
pose  of  devising  relief  measures  and  to  pass  a  bill  reducing  rents  in  Ireland  in 
propoi'tion  to  the  loss  incurred  by  the  tenants  owing  to  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  their  crops.     In  keeping  with  this,  John  Kedmond  was  quoted  as  saying : 

"The  failure  of  the  crops,  especially  the  potato  crop,  means  that  a  large  section 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  will  shortly  be  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  It  is  already 
reported  that  the  inhabitants  of  many  places  in  Connaught  are  eating  bread, 
which  iu  ordinary  times  is  regarded  as  a  luxury  aud  is  not  used  except  when 
potatoes  are  unobtainable.  Agricultural  experts  have  information  to  the  effect 
that  the  present  harvest  is  the  worst  since  1879,  which  was  the  most  distressing 
recorded  during  the  present  generation,  and  the  suffering  of  the  poor  during  the 
next  eight  months  threatens  to  almost  equal  the  horrors  of  the  famine  of  1846. 
All  the  boards  of  guardians  are  providing  for  a  large  increase  of  poverty,  necessi- 
tating doubling  the  rates  in  some  districts.  But  immediate  steps  must  be  taken 
by  the  government  if  the  people  are  to  be  saved. ' ' 

In  opposition  to  this  view  the  Dublin  Expreasf  said  that  the  cry  of  famine  was 
only  a  continuation  of  the  party  warcry,  which  was  raised  every  year  the  Union- 
ists were  in  office.  The  Daih/  Independent,  alluding  to  the  Duchess  of  York's 
proposed  appeal,  denied  that  Ireland  as  a  whole  would  suffer  acute  distress,  and 
said  that  if  the  country  were  ten  times  as  badly  off  as  it  is  likely  to  be,  it  would 
resent  any  charitable  appeal  to  the  English. 

The  report  of  the  registrar-general  of  Ireland  for  the  year  1896,  issued  in  1897, 
states  that  the  marriage  rate  for  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  although  not 
high  in  1896,  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  decennial  average,  and  was  the 
highest  for  any  year  since  1871.  The  birth  rate  was  somewhat  above  the 
average,  and  was  the  highest  for  any  j'ear  since  1884,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  death  rate  was  much  below  the  average,  being  only  16.6  per  1,000,  and  was 
the  lowest  for  any  year  since  1871.  The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  31,941. 
As  the  loss  by  emigration  amounted  to  38,995,  there  was  an  apparent  decrease  of 
7,054  in  the  population  during  the  year.  But  against  this  decrease  there  is  a 
set-off  iu  immigration,  of  which  no  official  record  has  been  obtained.  The  esti- 
mated population  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1896  was  4,560,378.  The  rate  of 
emigration  that  year  per  1,000  of  the  estimated  population  was  8.0,  the  average 
rate  for  the  previous  ten  .vears  being  12.7.  The  emigration  which  took  place  in 
189G  comprised  3,842  from  the  Province  of  Leinster,  15,485  from  Munster,  7,434 
from  Ulster,  and  12,234  from  Connaught.  Of  the  total  emigrants  from  Ireland, 
6.9  per  cent,  were  under  fifteen  .v-ears  of  age,  83.7  per  cent,  between  fifteen  and 
thirty-five  years  old,  9.4  per  cent,  were  thirty-five  or  upward,  and  in  ten  in- 
stances the  ages  were  not  specified.  The  great  bulk,  therefore,  were  in  the 
pi-ime  of  life. 

On  Sunday,  Oct.  10,  1897,  over  5,000  Nationalists  paraded  the  streets  of  Dub- 
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liu  to  the  Cilusneviu  cemetery  and  there  heaped  high  the  grave  of  Charles  S. 
Paruell  with  tlowers  brought  from  every  county  iu  Irehiud.  The  day  was  the 
sixth  aimiversary  of  Paruell 's  death.  Nearly  every  delegation  carried  the  United 
States  riag  with  the  green  banner  of  Ireland. 

On  Feb.  21,  1898,  Gerald  Balfour,  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  a  new  Irish  local  government  bill.  Th.e  government 
proposed  that  the  local  administration  be  distributed  between  county  councils, 
urban  and  rural  district  councils,  and  boards  of  guardians,  the  election  of  which 
would  be  by  parliamentary  franchise,  with  the  addition  of  peers  and  women. 
The  qualifications  and  disqualiticatious  for  election  as  councilors  would  be  the 
same  as  in  England,  except  that  ministers  of  religion  would  be  disqualified  from 
sitting  iu  the  county  or  district  council,  the  government  acting  therein  in  accord- 
ance with  precedents.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  boundaries  of  the  exist- 
ing unions  aud  also  of  the  counties  would  be  modified,  and  the  county  councils 
would  take  over  the  duties  of  grand  juries;  but  only  in  fiscal  matters,  and 
would  not  include  criminal  jurisdiction  or  questions  of  compensations  for  mali- 
cious injuries.  The  elections  for  county  aud  district  councils  would  be  triennial, 
and  all  would  retire  together.  The  county  councils  would  be  the  sole  rate- 
collecting  authority,  aud  would  control  the  expenditure.  They  would  also  be 
responsible  for  dealing  with  exceptional  distress,  and  would  decide  when  the 
request  of  boards  of  guardians  for  outdoor  relief  should  be  granted.  Dublin, 
Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick,  Londonderry,  and  Wiiierford  would  be  constituted  in- 
dejiendent  county  councils.  The  couuty  would  be  responsible  for  half  the  extra 
expenditure.  The  bill  also  jirovided  that  the  occujuer  was  liable  to  both  the 
county  cess  and  poor  rates,  whether  in  a  town  or  rural  district,  which  woidd 
involve  a  readjustment  of  rents,  an  equal  sum  to  be  granted  from  the  imjierial 
exchequer  as  an  agricultural  grant. 

Timothy  M.  Healy,  Irish  Nationalist,  member  for  North  Loutli,  praised  the 
bill,  and  ^Michael  Davitt,  Irish  Nationalist,  threatened  opposition  to  the  part  of 
the  bill  ])roiuisiug  relief  to  the  landlords  in  the  shape  of  an  agricultural  grant. 
John  Morley,  formerly  chief  secretary  for  Ireland  in  the  late  Liberal  administra- 
tion, welcomed  the  bill  as  being  a  "genuine  democratic  effort. "  John  Dillon, 
chairman  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party,  said  he  thought  the  measure  was  au 
immense  advance  over  the  bill  of  1892,  aud  fulfilled  the  promises  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  he  claimed  h  was  not  equal  to  the  Englisli  and  Scotch  measures.  He 
pointed  out  that  control  of  the  police  was  not  given  to  the  Councils.  Neverthe- 
less, lie  added,  the  bill  would  do  much  good,  and  his  party  would  endeavor  to 
execute  it  iu  good  faith.  Johu  Itedmond,  the  Parnellite  leader,  also  welcomed 
the  bill,  but  he  criticized  some  points  of  the  measure.  He  added  that  if  it 
worked  successfully  it  would  be  uu  imanswerable  argument  iu  favor  of  home 
rule.  Col.  Edward  J.  Saunderson,  Conservative,  member  for  North  Armagh, 
said  a  majority  of  the  lauillords  recognized  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  which, 
he  added,  offered  au  opportunity  for  all  classes  of  Irishmen  to  unite  for  a  com- 
mon purpose. 

IKON  PRODUCTION.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Division  of  Mineral 
Resources  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  production  of  pig  irou  in 
the  United  States  in  ISOO  was  8, (523,127  long  tons,  valued  at  i;!)0,2r)0.(iOO.  As 
this  is  tlie  most  valuable  mineral  production  of  tlie  United  States  excepting  coal, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  compare  this  output  with  that  of  the  princijjal  Euroi)ean 
producers  for  approximately  the  same  date.  England  continued  tt)  hold  the  lead 
"with  8,7oO,000  tons,  and  was  followed  by  Spain,  with  (i, 808, ()(((>  tons;  Germany, 
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with  6,460,000;  France  (1895),  with  2,006,000  tons;  Austria-Hungary  (1895), 
■with  1,025,000  tons;  and  Belgium  (1895),  with  829,000  tons.  Each  of  these 
countries  showed  an  increase  in  the  year  reported,  esceiiting  the  United  States, 
which  had  a  decreased  output  from  that  of  1895,  when  it  led  all  the  great  iron- 
producing  countries  of  the  world,  with  an  aggregate  of  9,44:6,308  long  tons.  In 
1895  Austria-Hungar.v  exported  10,000  tons  and  imported  175,000;  Belgium 
exported  24,000  and  imported  268,000;  France  exported  185,000  and  imported 
114,000;  Germany  exported  220,000  and  imported  nearly  as  much;  England  ex- 
ported 1,172,000  and  imported  almost  none;  and  of  Spain's  total  production, 
6,289,257  tons  were  exported,  chietl.v  to  Germany,  with  some  to  England,  whence 
Sprtiu  imports  uearl.v  all  the  steel  rails,  machinery,  and  other  products  of  iron. 
which  she  requires. 

ITALY,  a  kingdom  in  Europe;  area,  114,410  square  miles;  population  (last 
census,  1881),  28^,9.53,480;  estimated  (Dec.  31,  1895),  31,102,833;  capital,  Rome; 
sovereign.  King  Humberto  I. 

Finances. — The  financial  year  ends  June  30.  The  total  revenue  in  1895-96 
was  $363,824,795 ;  expenditure,  §363,542,415;  official  budget  estimates  for  1896- 
97:  Revenue,  §345,595,837;  expenditure,  $342,515,293;  showing  a  surplus  of 
§7,840,696  in  ordinar.v  revenue,  a  deficit  of  §4,758,351  in  extraordinary  revenue, 
and  a  net  surplus  of  83,081,744.  The  capital  of  the  consolidated  and  redeemable 
debt  on  Jul.v  1,  1895,  was  $2,451,400,046,  and  the  state  held  property  valued  at 
$939,254,986.  The  real  and  personal  property  valuations  of  the  kingdom  were 
estimated  at  §10,633,680,000. 

Commerce. — The  special  trade  (imports  for  domestic  consumption  and  exports 
of  national  merchandise)  of  1895  was:  Imports,  §237,457,641;  exports,  §207,- 
541,519;  and  the  movement  of  the  precious  metals  was :  Imports,  §1,458,680; 
exports,  §4,260,420.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  United 
States  imported  from  Ital.v  merchandise  valued  at  §19,067,195,  and  exported 
thereto  merchandise  valued  at  §21,502,423. 

Agriculture. — Of  the  total  area,  70.6  per  cent,  is  productive,  16.2  per  cent. 
non-i)roductive,  and  13.2  per  cent,  produces  little  or  nothing.  The  agricultural 
population  is  estimated  at  14,900,000.  In  1895  over  550,000  persons  were  engaged 
in  rearing  silkworms,  and  172,000  persons  were  engaged  in  prepru'ing  and  manu- 
facturing silk.  The  total  production,  agricultural,  animal  and  forest,  had  a 
value  of  §863,400,000. 

Minin<j. — The  last  official  report  (for  1894)  showed  880  mines  of  various  kinds 
in  operation,  which  emplo.ved  51,996  persons,  and  had  a  combined  output  of 
1,200,065  tons,  valued  at  §10,408,461. 

FinherieK. — Over  21,825  boats  are  engaged  in  the  fisher.v  industry,  including 
1,465  in  deep-sea  fishing,  105  in  coral  fishing,  and  101  in  sponge  fishing.  The 
industry  emplo.vs  over  70,500  persons,  and  yields  about  §4,000,000  annuall.v. 

Army. — The  army  comprises  the  permanent  force,  of  12  corps,  the  mobile  mili- 
tia, the  teiTitorial  militia,  and  a  siiecial  African  corps,  and  the  total  strength, 
Jan.  1,  1896,  Avas :  Permanent  arm.v,  under  arms,  235,091  officers  and  men;  on 
unlimited  leave,  604,079;  mobile  and  Sardinian  militia,  488,063;  territorial  mili- 
tia, 2,130,049;  African  corps,  6,099— total,  3,462,381. 

Navij. — The  personnel  of  the  navy  in  1896  comprised  1  admiral,  20  vice  and 
rear-admirals,  140  captains,  543  other  officers,  80  engineer  officers,  663  officers  of 
mechanicians,  18,822  uon-commissioned  officers  and  men,  and  4,189  men  on  shore 
duty — total,  24,560.  Excluding  all  non-effective  vessels,  the  strength  in  ships  on 
Jan.  1,  1897,  was:  First-class  battleships,  5  (building  2);  second-class,  4;  third- 


class,  1;  port  defense  sliips,  2;  first-class  cruisers  0  (3);  second-class,  17  (1)^ 
third-class,  26  (3);  lirst-class  torpedo  boats,  104  (2);  second-class,  4;  third- 
class,  37 ;  heavy  guns  or  primary  batteries,  354 ;  secondary  batteries,  801.  The 
heaviest  guns  are  105-ton  Ai-iustrongs.  Italy  was  the  pioneer  in  Europe  in  the 
construction  of  monster  battleships  with  enormous  guns,  but  the  policy  has  been 
changed  so  as  to  provide  less  displacement  and  superior  protection. 
^  Co  I  nmu  meat  ion  a. — In  18!)()  there  was  a  total  of  9,580  miles  of  railroad  in  opera- 
tion, a  large  j)art  belonging  to  the  government,  but  worked  by  private  corpora- 
tions under  contract.  There  were  over  7,000  post-offices  and  collection-boxes, 
and  a  total  of  24,716  miles  of  telegraph  line,  and  95,675  miles  of  wire,  the  greater 
part  belonging  to  the  government.  The  net  revenue  of  the  post-office  and  the 
telegraph  monopoly  was  i=2, 820,582. 

Banking. — The  gold  and  silver  coinage  was  withdrawn  from  circulation  in  1894, 
and  in  1896  the  actual  currency  comprised  $80,000,000  in  state  notes,  $22,000,- 
000  in  one  and  two  lire  notes  guaranteed  b.v  silver  in  the  treasury,  $216,971,455 
in  Ijanknotes,  and  $20,000,000  in  coi)per  and  nickel  coin.  There  is  no  national 
bank,  and  only  three  banks  of  issue.  Other  banks  comprise  950  co-operative 
credit  societies  and  popular  banks,  140  ordinary  credit  companies,  8  agrarian 
credit  companies,  10  credit  foucier  comjianies,  and  4,763  i)ost-office  savings  bank 
offices  and  395  ordinar.v  savings  bank  offices. 

Churches. — Religious  freedom  is  guaranteed  to  the  adherents  of  all  creeds, 
but  almost  the  entire  service  is  that  of  tlio  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  hier- 
archy beside  the  Pope  consists  of  49  archbishoprics,  221  bishoprics,  and  6  cardi- 
nal-bishoprics near  Rome.  The  wealth,  i)rivileges,  and  jurisdiction  of  the  church 
have  been  curtailed  b.y  parliamentary  legislation  very  largel.v  in  recent  .vears. 
The  government  guaranteed  to  the  Holy  See  a  permanent  annuitj-  of  $645,000, 
besides  possession  of  the  Vatican  and  Lateran  palaces  and  the  villa  of  Castel 
Gandolfo,  but  no  part  of  the  monej'  has  been  claimed.  The  allowance  aggregated 
$16,770,000  in  1897. 

,SV7iW.^■. — The  government  exercises  control  over  public  instruction,  makes 
elementary  education  compulsory  for  children  of  6  to  9  j'ears,  and  either  b.v  itself 
or  in  co-operation  with  the  provinces  and  communes  maintains  public  schools  of 
every  grade.  Since  1865  there  has  been  an  increase  of  80  per  cent,  in  pul)lic 
school  attendance.  There  are  21  universities,  with  (1895)  978  teachers  and  21,- 
470  students  and  auditory;  13  university  institutions;  9  superior  special  schools; 
33  special  schools  of  agriculture ;  4  schools  of  mining;  178  industrial  and  com- 
mercial .schools ;  15  government  fine  art  institutes;  and  6  government  conserva- 
tories of  music.  There  are  over  1,800  libraries  and  (1895)  1,903  periodical 
imblications. 

Recent  Events. — In  the  Ab.vssinian  campaign  the  Italians  under  (ieneral  Bara- 
tieri  ('/.''.)  were  severel.v  defeated  at  Ailcrva  in  March,  1896,  which  led  to  the 
resignati(m  of  the  Crispi  cabinet  and  the  formation  of  a  new  one  under  the  ^far- 
quis  di  Rudini.  Royal  decrees  granted  amuest.v  to  i)articipant9  in  the  Sicilian 
and  Massa-Carraran  riots,  and  provided  a  new  form  of  government  for  Sicil.y. 
The  Rudini  cabinet  resigned  in  July,  but  the  ju'emier  reconstructed  it.  A  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France  was  sign(Hl  Sept.  30 ;  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of 
Naples  and  Princess  Helen  of  Montenegro  was  celebrated  Oct.  24;  the  conclusion 
of  peace  with  Ab.vssinia  was  announced  Nov.  16,  involving  the  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  that  countr.v ;  the  terms  of  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  with 
Brazil  wei'e  settled  Nov.  19;  and  the  Italian  navy  co-oiierated  with  those  of  the 
great    powers  in   the   operations  at  Crete   {q.v.)    in  the  early  part  of  1897.     A 
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sesqui-eenteiiuial  exposition  was  arranged  to  be  held  in  Turin  in  1898,  with  an 
international  section  of  electricity  and  a  section  for  "Italians  abroad"  as  leading 
features. 

ITO  HIROBUMI,  Marquis,  statesman,  was  born  in  the  province  of  Choshu, 
Japan,  about  1837 ;  became  minister  of  public  works  in  187(J,  minister  of  the 
interior  later,  and  prime  minister  in  1885,  1892,  and  1898;  with  the  Marquis 
Mutsu  negotiated  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Li  Hung  Chang  in  1895;  visited  the 
United  States  in  1868,  1872,  and  1897;  and  was  the  principal  framer  of  the 
Japanese  constitution  promulgated  in  1889. 

JACKSON,  Howell  Edmuxds,  associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  was  born  in  Paris,  Tenu.,  April  8,  1832;  died  in  West  Mead,  Tenn.,  Aug. 
8,  1895. 

JACKSON,  Sheldon,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Minaville,  N.  Y. ,  May  18,  1834; 
since  1885,  general  agent  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  Alaska; 
elected  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcii  in  1897. 

JAMESON,  Leander  Star,  leader  of  the  raid  into  the  Transvaal  Republic,  was 
born  in  Scotland;  educated  for  a  physician;  went  to  Kimberley,  South  Africa,  to 
practice;  and  there  attracted  the  attention  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  offered  him  an 
oijportunity  of  playing  an  influential  jiart  in  the  opening  of  a  new  country.  He 
became  administrator  for  the  British  South  African  Company  in  Mashonaland; 
secured  important  concessions  from  King  Lobengula  of  the  Matabele  nation 
where  others  had  failed;  distinguished  himself  as  an  explorer,  and  opened  a  new 
commercial  route  to  the  ocean ;  and  in  1893  invaded  Matabeleland,  and  caused  the 
downfall  of  its  great  king.  For  details  of  his  raid  into  the  Transvaal  in  1895, 
see  Cape  Colony  and  Chamberlain,  Joseph.  On  the  surrender  of  Dr.  Jameson  and 
his  associates  by  President  Kriiger,  they  were  ordered  to  report  to  London,  where 
indictments  were  found  against  the  leaders,  who,  after  a  lengthy  trial,  were 
found  guilty  of  having  violated  English  laws  by  taking  part  in  an  armed  expedi- 
tion against  a  state  with  which  Great  Britain  was  at  peace.  Brief  sentences  of 
imprisonment  without  hard  labor  were  imposed  July  28,  1896.  A  parliamentary 
commission,  appointed  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the  raid,  made  a  rei)ort 
in  July,  1897,  expressing  an  emphatic  opinion  that,  whatever  justification  there 
might  have  been  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  peo])le  of  Johannesburg,  there  was 
none  whatever  for  Cecil  Rhodes'  conduct  in  subsidizing,  organizing,  and  stimu- 
lating au  armed  insurrection  against  the  government  of  the  Transvaal.  The  com- 
mission also  declared  that  as  Alfred  Beit,  a  former  director  of  the  British  South 
African  Company,  was  cognizant  of  the  plans  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  was  intrusted 
with  money  to  promote  a  revolutionary  movement,  he  must  share  the  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  consequences.  In  August  following  it  was  reported  that  Cecil 
Rhodes  and  Alfred  Beit  had  paid  the  Transvaal  government  £250,000  as  indem- 
nity for  the  Jameson  raid.  AVlien  Dr.  Jameson  was  turned  over  by  the  Boers  to 
the  British  authorities,  immediately  after  the  raid,  it  was  expressly  stipulated 
that  he  should  under  no  circumstances  be  permitted  b.v  the  English  government 
to  return  to  South  Africa.  In  September,  however,  it  became  known  that  he  had 
returned  in  an  official  capacity,  and  it  was  believed  that  it  was  this  breach  of 
faith  which  led  President  Kriiger  to  declare  that  his  government  absolutely 
declined  to  recognize  the  suzerainty  of  Great  Britain  over  the  Transvaal. 

J.VNSSENS,  Francis,  Roman  Catholic  archbishoj)  of  New  Orleans  since  1888, 
was  born  in  Tilburg,  Holland,  Oct.  17,  1847;  died  at  sea  between  New  Orleans 
and  New  York,  June  10,  1897. 
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JAPAN,  an  empire  iu  Asia;  area,  prior  to  1895,  147,055  «ciuare  ruiles;  with 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadore  IslaudH,  ceded  by  China,  101,2-15  square  miles;  popu- 
lation, prior  to  1895,  •11,81^,215;  with  the  Chinese  cessions,  43,855,02-1; 
sovereign,  Kotei  Mutsuhito. 

Finani-cs. — The  revenue  in  the  fiscal  year  1894:-95  was  $98, 113, -167  ;  expendi- 
ture, $78,120,589;  and  the  budget  estimates  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1897,  were:  Surplus  of  previous  year,  $17,-177,332 ; revenue,  §179,720,380;  expen- 
diture, $193,-125,717.  The  public  debt,  Marcii  31,  1895,  was:  Domestic,  $408,- 
450,587;  foreign,  $1,203,408 — total,  $409,059,995.  The  jirineipal  item  of  revenue 
was  the  laud  tax,  $38,530,933;  and  the  principal  items  of  expenditure  were: 
Defenses  $()5,70O,140,  war  dejjartment  $24,110,811,  and  public  debt  interest  and 
fees,  $22,808,028. 

Hommcri-e. — Foreign  trade  is  now  carried  on  through  0  &fficiall.v  open  and  13 
other  ports,  and  in  1895  the  imports  were  valued  at  $138,074,842,  of  which  $19,994,- 
718  were  non-dutiable,  and  the  exports,  $130,180,328,  of  which  $()4,182,491  were 
non-dutiable.  The  principal  exjiort  trade  is  to  the  United  States,  and  the  princi- 
pal import  trade  from  (Jreat  Britain;  princii)al  item  of  export,  silk,  raw,  waste, 
etc.  ;  x'l'i'if^il'al  item  of  import,  cotton.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
189(),  the  United  States  imported  from  Japan  merchandise  to  the  value  of  $25,- 
537,038,  and  exported  thereto  merchandise  valued  at  $7,089,085. 

Aqnvidlin-c. — There  are  but  few  tenant  farmers,  nearl.v  all  lands  being  culti- 
vated l)y  iieasant  proprietors.  The  surveyed  jiublic  lands  aggregate  4,325,050 
acres,  and  include  2,885,770  acres  of  forests,  and  1,412,179  acres  of  open  field; 
and  the  private  taxed  land  aggregates  3,388,212  acres,  and  includes  1,235,917 
acres  under  cultivation,  1,789,438  acres  of  forests,  and  202,774  acres  of  open 
field.  The  principal  productions  iu  1895  were:  Rice,  198,127,873  bush.;  bar- 
ley, 42,307,130;  rye,  34,818,202;  wheat,  19,719,457;  and  sugar,  118,821,321  lbs. 
Tiie  cocoon  i>roduct  was  over  11,000,000  bush.,  and  the  raw  silk  over  15,500,000 
lbs.     Cattle  exceeded  1,000,000,  and  horses  1,500,000. 

Miiniif/. — Ojierations  are  carried  on  by  government  and  private  enterprise,  and 
the  oiticial  mines  in  1894-95  yielded  about  753  lbs.  avoir,  of  gold,  22,224  lbs.  of 
silver,  and  2,057,001  lbs.  of  iron;  and  the  private  mines  (1894)  about  139,114 
lbs.  of  silver,  1,011  lbs.  of  gold,  43,188,510  lbs.  of  coi)per,  41,259,403  lbs.  of 
sulphur,  40,098,259  lbs.  of  iron,  and  4,238,929  tons  of  coal. 

Maiiiifarliiri'n. — The  sijk,  cotton,  and  other  textile  manufactures  in  1894  had  a 
value  of  $58,023,792,  and  the  production  of  cotton  yarn  was  about  138,500  lbs. 

Fifilii'rii'K. — It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  375,000  boats  and  2,500,000 
persons  wholl.y  or  partl.v  engaged  in  fishing.  The  principal  commercial  products 
are  salt  and  dried  fish,  fish  manure,  fish  oil,  and  seaweed. 

Arnii/. — The  arm.v  is  now  organized  on  the  basis  of  conscription,  and  comprises 
the  Imperial  Guard  and  0  divisions,  besides  the  Jesso  militia.  The  total  strength 
on  a  peace  footing  is  4,780  officers  and  94,175  men  with  28,350  horses.  The 
reserve  comprises  83,080  officers  and  men,  and  the  landweler,  105,954.  All  the 
firearms,  ordnance,  and  ammunition  used  in  the  arm.v  are  now  manufactured  in 
tlie  arsenals  at  Tokio  and '  Osako,  and  the  Murata  rifle,  with  which  the  men  are 
armed,  is  a  recent  Japanese  invention. 

Naiu/. — The  personnel  of  the  navy  in  1890  comprised  3  admirals  of  the  fleet, 
10  admirals,  20  vice-admirals,  30  rear-admirals,  208  captains,  304  comnuuiders, 
and  1,150  lieutenants.  Of  vessels,  excluding  non-effectives,  there  were:  First- 
class  battleships,  2  (building,  0);  second-class,  1  (captured  from  the  Chinese); 
second-class  cruisers,    17   (4) ;    third-class   cruisers,   10   (0) ;    first-class  torpedo 
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boats,  4;  second-class,  20;  third-class,  4.  In  1897  two  first-class  battleships 
were  being  constructed  in  England  and  two  in  the  United  State.s,  the  last  to  be 
similar  to  the  United  States  cruiser  Olynipta.  The  vessels  in  service  carried  132 
heavy  guns  or  primary  batteries  and  202  secondary  batteries. 

Communicatioiia. — In  1895  there  were  580.86  miles  of  state  railroads,  and 
1,537.44  miles  of  roads  owned  by  private  companies,  a  total  of  2,118.30  miles. 
Internal  communication  is  facilitated  by  4,481  miles  of  non-metallic  state  roads, 
and  15,362  miles  of  similar  provincial  roads.  All  the  open  ports  and  the  princi- 
pal cities  and  towns  are  connected  with  each  other  and  with  Europe  by  tele- 
graph. In  1896  there  were  9,740  miles  of  telegraph  line,  with  29,802  miles  of 
wire,  in  addition  to  344  miles  of  submarine  cable,  with  1,017  miles  of  wire. 
The  postal  service  had  15,299  offices,  and  handled  during  the  year  448,071,687 
pieces. 

Banking. — Banking  operations'  are  carried  on  through  the  Nippon  Ginko  or 
Bank  of  Japan,  capital  $10,000,000;  the  Kokuritsu  Ginko,  or  national  banks, 
133  head  offices,  175  branches,  capital  $48,816,000;  the  Shokiu  Ginko,  or 
specie  bank,  capital  $4,500,000;  and  about  700  private  banks,  with  combined 
capital  $37,410,781.  The  post-offices  act  as  savings  banks.  In  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1896,  the  coinage  of  the  imperial  mint  was:  Gold  coins,  $1,423,750; 
silver,  $20,007,377;  and  nickel,  $51,500— total,  $21,482,627.  The  paper  money  in 
circulation,  exchangeable  for  silver,  aggregated  $180,008,763.  The  unit  of 
account  is  the  gold  yen,  worth  99.7  cents,  in  United  States  gold. 

Churehen. — The  new  constitution  guarantees  freedom  of  religious  worship 
when  not  conflicting  with  the  public  peace.  There  is  no  state  religion,  nor  is 
state  support  given  to  any  sect,  excepting  that  the  i)riucipal  Shinto  temples 
receive  some  state  or  local  aid.  The  chief  forms  are  Shintoism,  with  ten  sects, 
190,803  temples,  and  14,829  priests;  and  Buddhism,  with  twelve  sects,  30  creeds, 
71,831  temples,  and  52,994  priests. 

Schools. — Attendance  on  elementary  schools  is  compulsory.  On  Jan.  1,  1895, 
there  were  7,320,191  children  of  school  age,  of  whom  3,501,071  were  enrolled  in 
24,046  elementary  schools,  under  63,035  instructors.  There  were  84  lower  mid- 
dle schools,  7  high  schools,  13  high  schools  for  girls,  49  normal  schools,  86 
technical  schools,  1,352  special  schools,  three  universities,  and  198  kindergartens. 
Among  the  special  schools  are  a  staff  college,  military  college,  cadet  college, 
military  school,  gunnery  school,  and  a  school  for  non-commissioned  officers. 
The  libraries  in  1894  numbered  25,  with  415,524  volumes,  and  the  periodical 
publications,  814. 

Recent  Ecciits. — The  third  election  for  the  House  of  Representatives  took 
place  in  March,  1894,  and  resulted  in  the  return  of  150  supporters  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  144  opposition  members.  The  Kaishinto,  or  progressive  party, 
under  Count  Okuma,  formed  the  chief  group  in  the  opposition,  and  demanded 
that  the  ministers  should  be  made  responsible  to  the  Parliament,  which  the  gov- 
ernment opposed.  The  programme  of  the  opposition  was  not  jmshed  during  the 
war  with  China,  but  in  189G  the  agitation  was  resumed,  and  led  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  ministry  of  the  Marquis  Ito,  Aug.  28,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  one 
with  Count  Matsukata  as  premier  and  minister  of  finance,  and  Count  Okuma  as 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  Sept.  18.  A  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  with 
Great  Britain  in  1894,  and  similar  ones  with  Germany  in  1896  and  with  the 
United  States  in  1897.  The  last  was  ratitieil  by  the  United  States  Senate  on 
Feb.  1,  goes  into  operation  on  July  17,  1899,  and  is  to  remain  in  force  for  twelve 
years.      In    1897   Japan   also   established   treaty    relations   with  Chile  for  the  first 
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time,  the  treaty  beins  signed  in  "Washington,  tjubseciuently,  their  relations 
became  strained,  doubtless  because  of  the  unusual  concessions  made  by  China  to 
Germany  and  Russia,  the  most  important  relating  to  strategical  points,  the  occu- 
pation of  which  by  nations  unfriendly  to  Jajiau  would  prove  injurious  to  her. 
Since  the  close  of  the  war  with  China,  Japan  has  made  remarkable  advances  in 
its  commercial  and  industrial  interests.  During  the  lirst  half  of  18'JG  the  imports 
increased  33  i)er  cent.,  and  the  demand  for  all  kinds  of  goods  was  extremely 
large,  and  in  ten  years  the  exports  had  more  than  trebled,  the  United  States 
receiving  nesu'ly  one-half  of  all  the  manufactures  exported.  Manufacturing  also 
lias  been  greatly  quickened.  The  most  unfavorable  event  was  the  destruction  of 
several  towns  in  the  northeast  provinces  by  earthquakes  and  tidal  waves  in  June 
and  September,  l.SSIC,  in  which  it  was  believed  that  over  10,000  persons  had  lost 
their  lives.  Toward  the  close  of  1897  Japan  was  actively  prejiaring  to  maintain 
her  rights  in  the  complications  arising  out  of  the  movements  of  and  against 
China.  It  was  believed  that  she  had  made  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain  for 
common  action  in  the  East,  the  imperial  Diet  was  dissolved,  Dec.  2(5;  the 
Matsoukata-Saigo  ministry  resigned  on  the  28th;  and  the  former  jiremier,  ^Marquis 
Ito,  was  called  on  to  form  a  new  one.  After  much  difficulty  and  the  jiersonal 
intervention  of  the  mikado,  ^Marquis  Ito  constructed  a  ministry  independent  of 
political  parties  which  was  installed  Jan.  12,  1898,  as  follows:  Minister  jiresi- 
dent.  Marquis  Ito;  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Baron  Nishi;  tiuanee.  Count 
Inouye;  home  affairs.  Viscount  Yoshikawa;  education.  Marquis  Saionji;  war. 
Viscount  Katsura ;  navy,  JFarquis  Saigo ;  agriculture  and  commerce.  Baron  Ito 
Miyoji;  communications.  Baron  Suyematiu;  justice,  Mr.  Sone  Arasuke. 

A  part  of  Japan's  preparation  for  possible  emergencies  was  the  consti'uction  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  of  Go  war  vessels  and  126  torpedo  boats.  These  ships 
will  be  up  to  the  very  latest  date  in  tbe  matter  of  improvements,  and  the  cruisers 
are  designed  to  beat  in  speed  their  corresponding  types  belonging  to  other 
countries.  It  will  reipiire  from  two  to  three  years  yet  before  this  great  fleet  is 
ready  for  use.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  princiiial  vessels  under  construction 
on  Jan.  1,  1898:  Three  war.ships  of  14,800  tons  each,  in  England;  one  warship 
of  10,000  tons,  in  England;  four  armored  cruisers  of  9,600  tons  and  calculated 
for  twent.v  knots  an  hour,  two  of  each  in  England,  one  in  Germany,  and  one  in 
France;  two  i>rotected  cruisers  of  5,000  tons  and  twenty -three  knots,  one  in  San 
Francisco  and  one  in  Philadelphia  (named  the  Kasaga,  and  launched  Jan.  16); 
one  protected  cruiser  of  -4,300  tons  and  twenty-three  knots,  in  England ;  eight 
torpedo  destroyers  of  thirty  knots,  in  England;  twelve  torpedo  boats  of  ninety 
tons,  eight  in  Germany  and  four  in  France;  one  cruiser  of  9,600  tons  and  twenty 
knots,  three  cruisers  of  3,000  tons  and  twenty  knots,  three  torpedo  catchers,  and 
a  dispatch  boat,  in  Japan;  also  two  cruisers  of  9,000  tons  and  twenty-one  knots, 
built  in  England  for  Chile,  bought  recently  by  Japan.  See  also  H.4.waii  :  Seal 
Conference,   International. 

JEROME,  Jerome  Klapka,  author,  was  born  in  Walsall,  England,  May  2,  1861. 
He  published  SMches  in  Lavender,  Blue,  and  Green  (1897). 

JERSEY  CITY,  city,  capital  of  Hudson  county,  N.  J. ;  population  (1890) 
163,003;  (1895,  State  census)  182,713.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations  were: 
Real  estate,  $81,020,120;  personal  property.  87,040,230— total,  $88,060,3-50;  tax 
rate,  $27.40  i)er  81,000.  The  total  debt  and  liabilities,  excluding  the  water 
debt,  on  Dec.  1,  1896,  aggregated  $14,398,201;  total  resources,  810,212,788;  net 
liabilities,  84,185,412;  water  debt,  85,136,000.  The  ai)proi)riations  for  1897-98 
aggregated  $2,233,717,  against  $2,043,861  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  tux  rate 
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was  increased  to  $28.92  per  $1,000.  The  waterworks  plant  is  owned  b.v  the  city, 
and  is  self-supporting.  There  are  200  miles  of  streets,  of  which  75  miles  are 
paved,  115  miles  of  sewers;  aad  184  miles  of  water  mains.  The  annual  cost  of 
maintaining  the  city  government  is  over  $1,760,000;  exjienditure  for  public 
schools,  §408,335;  value  of  public  school  propert.v,  $1,010,000.  There  are  4' 
national  banks,  with  combined  capital,  $1,100,000;  deposits,  $7,231,818;  and 
resources,  $10,779,994.  In  1896-97  the  Erie  Railroad  Company  was  expending 
over  $1,500,000  in  improving  its  terminal  property  here,  with  the  intention  of 
elevating  all  its  tracks. 

JERUSALEM  AND  THE  ZIONISTS.  "When  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
decade  of  the  19th  century  the  ancient  persecution  of  the  Jews  had  a  recru- 
descence in  Russia  and  the  only  recourse  of  the  harassed  people  was  seen  to  be 
emigration  in  mass,  their  leaders  throughout  the  world  contributed  freely  of 
their  riches  to  provide  for  them  homes  in  this  western  world,  and  a  great  many 
families  were  enabled  to  settle  in  the  United  States.  A  fund  also  was  provided 
to  continue  the  work  of  settlement  in  this  and  other  new  countries  after  the  first 
great  tide  of  emigration  should  have  been  disposed  of.  But  man.v  leading  Jews 
— Hirsch,  Brodski,  the  Rothschilds — while  heartily  supporting  that  philanthropic 
movement  at  the  same  time  gave  material  aid  to  the  project  of  colonizing  with 
European  Jews  the  ancient  home  of  the  race.  That  project  had  already  passed 
beyond  the  exiierimental  stage,  for  even  in  1893  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  were 
three  times  as  numerous  as  in  1883,  and  constituted  one-half  of  the  cit.v^s  popu- 
lation (80,000),  while  2,000  Jews  were  agriculturists  where  two  years  previously 
not  one  Jew  followed  the  plow.  Out  of  this  movement  grew  the  project  of  a 
Jewish  political  state  in  Palestine,  the  chief  advocate  of  which  is  Dr.  Theodore 
Herzl,  of  Vienna,  editor  of  the  Neue  Frew  Pi-egse.  He  is  president  of  the  Zion- 
ists, as  the  members  of  the  association  are  called,  which  jiroijoses  to  found  the 
new  state.  The  vice-president  is  Dr.  Max  Simon  Nordau  (q-v.).  At  the  end  of 
August,  1897,  .a  convention  of  Zionists  was  held  at  Basle,  which  was  attended  by 
204  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  At  that  convention  Max  Nordau  made 
an  official  declaration  of  the  reasons  for  forming  the  association  and  a  statement 
of  its  i.ims.  Throughout  Europe,  he  said,  the  Jews  are  oppressed  by  governments 
and  subjected  to  cruelty  and  ridicule  in  private  life.  The  Jews  are  friendless 
among  the  races  of  the  world;  they  must  stand  together  and  help  each  other. 
The  best  course  is  to  colonize  Palestine.  It  will  take  about  $100,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  work,  and  the  money  is  to  be  raised  from  the  Jews  themselves.  Every 
Jew  in  the  world  is  to  be  asked  to  contribute  at  least  25  cents  a  year.  If  suc- 
cessful, the  association  will  plant  5,000,000  Jews  in  Palestine ;  and  each  family 
must  be  provided  with  laud,  horse,  cow,  and  implements  of  agriculture.  At  the 
congress  reports  wex'e  read  telling  of  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  several  coun- 
tries. Such  reports  were  received  from  Russia,  but  for  obvious  reasons  were  not 
read  in  convention ;  but  in  Russia  the  Jews  are  in  worse  state  under  Nicholas 
than  under  his  father.  There  are  720,000  Jews  in  Roumania;  they  have  abso- 
lutely no  rights.  In  Galicia  a  million  Jews  live  in  one  small  quarter;  they  have 
civil  rights  on  paper,  none  in  fact.  The  delegate  from  the  United  States,  Rev. 
Dr.  Schaffer,  of  Baltimore,  made  a  tour  of  observation  in  Russia  on  his  own 
account.  Of  the  5,000,000  Jews  in  that  country  he  reports  that  they  are  "so 
jammed  into  one  little  district  that  life  is  almost  unbearable."  The.y  have  no 
rights  and  onl.v  5  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  permitted  to  attend  the  schools. 
See  Palestine. 
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JOHNB.  STETSON  UNIYERSITY,  Dehiiul,  Fla.,  Baptist;  co-eduoational ;  had 
at  the  close  of  1897,  22  jirofcssors  and  instructors;  300  students;  7,000  volumes 
in  the  library;  S;200,OOO  iu  jj,rouuds  and  buildings;  §10,000  in  scientific  appa- 
ratus; §100,000  iu  productive  funds;  $G0,91G  iu  gifts ;  $04,700  iu  income;  presi- 
dent, Joha  F.  Forbes,  ph.d. 

JOHNS  HOKPINS  UNIVERSITY,  Baltimore,  Md.,  non-sectarian;  had  at  close 
of  1897,  109  jirofessors  aud  instructors;  520  students;  80,000  volumes  in  library; 
21  fellowships;  72  scholarships;  $838,859  invested  iu  firounds  aud  buildings; 
$236,200  in  scieutitic;  apparatus  aud  library;  $3,000,000  iu  productive  fuuds; 
§03,000  iu  gifts;  $177,000  iu  income;  president,  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  a.m.,  ll.d. 
President  Oilman's  annual  report  iu  January,  1897,  gave  an  iuterestiug  review  of 
the  history  of  the  university  since  its  opening.  This  retrospect  showed  that 
since  1870  there  had  been  3,1-12  students  at  the  university,  of  whom  496 
won  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  aud  394  the  higher  degree  of  doctor  of  iiliiloso- 
phy.  Not  far  from  half  the  entire  number  of  graduates  have  since  eugaged  in 
teaching,  aud  more  than  800  former  students  now  fill  positions  in  the  faculties  of 
the  leading  colleges  of  this  country. 

JOHNSON,  EossiTEK,  pu.D,  LL.D.,  author  and  editor,  was  born  iu  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  27,  1840.  Iu  1890-97  ho  edited  the  Authorized  Hislorij  of  the  [Vorld's 
Columhian  Exposition  (4  vols. ),  which  differs  from  similar  works  iu  that  it  is  a 
readable  narrative  instead  of  a  mere  printing  of  official  reports;  aud  iu  1898  he 
undertook  the  chief  editorship  of  The  World's  Great  Jloids,  a  series  selected 
by  a  committee  consisting  (beside  himself)  of  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  William  R.  Harper,  aud  Ainsworth  R.  Spofford.  In  1897 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Associated  Lecturers  and  was  elected  president  of 
the  New  York  Association  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kajipii,  and  in  1898  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  newly  organized  People's  University  Extension  Society. 

JOKAI,  MoE  (or  Mairice),  poet  laureate  of  Hungary,  was  born  in  Komorn, 
Feb.  19,  1825.  Since  1894,  when  all  Hungary  celebrated  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  completion  of  his  first  book,  he  has  been  the  subject  of  widespread  literary 
criticism.  He  has  published  over  200  works,  the  latest  including  Timar's  Two 
Woiids;  Eyes  Like  the  Sea;  Black  Diamonds;  aud  The  Green  Jiook,  or  Freedom 
Under  the  Snow  (1897). 

JONES,  James  K.,  l*rwyer,  was  born  iu  Marshall  county,  Miss.,  Sept.  29,  1839; 
received  a  classical  education  ;  swvihI  several  terms  in  the  State  Senate  aud  iu 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives;  elected  United  States  senator  in 
1885,  1890  aud  1897 ;  and  was -chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
and  manager  of  William  J.  Bryan's  campaign  for  the  presidency  iu  1890. 

JONES,  John  Peroival,  United  States  senator  from  Nevada  since  1873,  was 
born  in  Herefordshire,  Euglaud,  iu  1830.  He  was  interested  in  the  development 
of  the  mining  industry  of  Nevada  for  mauy  years;  was  couspicuous  among  the 
silver  leaders  in  the  Senate  and  tlu^  presidential  campaign  of  1890 ;  aud  was  re- 
elected United  States  senator  iu  1897. 

JONES,  Robert  Ellis,  educator,  was  born  in  New  York  City;  graduated  iit 
Williams  College  in  1879;  was  engaged  ou  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
in  1881-82;  abandoned  a  scientific  career  for  theology;  studied  with  Bishop 
Pinkney,  of  Maryland,  aud  at  the  University  of  Berlin;  held  i)astorates  iu  Will- 
iamstowii,  Mass.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  Columbus,  O. ,  aud  an  assistant  charge 
in  New  York  City;  and  was  elected  president  of  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
in  June,  1897. 
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JOEDAN,  David  Starr,  naturalist,  since  1891  president  of  the  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University,  at  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  was  born  in  Gainesville,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  19, 
18.51.  In  1896  be  was  appointed  president  of  the  newly  created  Bering  Sea  Com- 
mission, and  after  makinsj;  a  trip  to  Alaska  to  study  the  seal  question,  made  a 
preliminary  report  in  1897.  See  Bering  Sea  Question:  Seal  Conference, 
International. 

JOEDAN,  William  George,  editor,  was  born  in  New  York,  March  6,  18G1.  He 
was  educated  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  began  his  literary  career 
as  editor  of  Book  Ghat  in  1884;  was  for  several  years  editor  of  Current  Litera- 
ture; became  managing  editor  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  in  1897;  and  was 
called  to  the  editorship  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  of  Philadelphia,  estab- 
lished in  1728,  and  the  oldest  periodical  in  the  United  States,  in  1898.  Since 
1881  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  compilation  of  Jordan's  Guide  to  Poetry  and 
Prose,  a  key  to  the  treasures  of  literature  for  five  centuries,  by  which  it  will  be 
possible  to  locate  the  book  and  invjie  containing  any  one  of  over  125,000  famous 
and  fugitive  selections  in  prose  and  verse.  He  has  also  lectured  with  gratifying 
results  on  an  original  system  of  education,  which  he  calls  Mental  Training  by 
Analysis,  Law,  and  Analogy. 

JUBILEE  OF  QUEEN  VICTOEIA.  The  commemoration  of  Queen  Victoria's 
completed  GO  years  of  reign  was  commenced  Sunday,  June  20,  1897,  with  private 
religious  exercises  in  the  chapel  of  Windsor  Castle,  when  the  Te  Deum  was 
chanted  as  "a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  the  completion  of  60 
years  of  the  happy  reign"  of  Victoria.  The  queen  arrived  in  London  on  Monday 
and  received  in  great  state  at  Buckingham  Palace  the  royal  guests,  the  Indian 
princes,  and  the  special  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers.  The  grand  procession 
took  place  on  Tuesday.  It  was  the  greatest  and  most  splendid  pageant  ever  seen. 
The  city,  especiall.v  the  line  of  march,  was  splendidly  decorated,  and  spectators 
in  millions  occupied  every  inch  of  standing  ground,  at  windows,  on  roofs,  on 
balconies,  on  improvised  stands.  Every  race  and  all  climates  were  rejiresented 
in  the  great  throng.  A  salvo  of  artillery  announced  at  11  o'clock  the  start  of  the 
procession.  The  head  of  the  line  was  taken  by  the  royal  horse  guards,  and  after 
them  came  the  numerous  corjis  of  colonial  troops  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
in  gala  array,  under  command  of  Gen.  Lord  Frederick  Roberts.  Canadian  troops 
came  first — hussars  and  dragoons ;  after  them  a  contingent  from  the  antijiodes — ■ 
the  New  South  Wales  mounted  rifles  and  the  New  South  Wales  lancers;  then 
other  corps  from  the  Southern  ocean — ^Victorian  mounted  troops,  a  strong  con- 
tingent from  New  Zealand,  mounted  infantry  from  Queensland.  The  representa- 
tives of  Cape  Colony  followed — the  Cape  mounted  rifles;  and  then  succeeded 
mounted  troops  from  Natal  and  a  troop  of  horse  from  Cecil  Ehodes'  dominion.  A 
varied  but  not  motley  column  came  next,  made  up  of  troops  from  Hong-Kong, 
Singapore,  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  Jamaica,  St.  Lucia,  Bermuda;  a  contingent  from 
Malta,  Zaptichs  from  Cyprus,  a  band  of  Dyaks'from  Borneo.  Governors  of  colo- 
nies rode  on  horseback  or  in  carriages  at  the  head  of  their  several  contingents  of 
trooiis.  After  this  martial  column  followed  a  line  of  state  carriages  (■arr.\ing 
royalties,  British  and  foreign.  The  Queen's  carriage  was  preceded  by  a  sjiecial 
colonial  escort,  made  up  of  military  representatives  of  all  the  colonies  of  Great 
Britain  and  by  a  cavalcade  of  princes — Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  Prince  Albert  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  the  Duke  of  York,  Prince 
Waldemar  of  Denmark,  the  Prince  of  Naples,  Prince  Mahit  of  Siam,  and  very 
many  more  in  glittering  array.  The  Queen  was  accompanied  in  her  carriage  by 
the  Princess  of  Wal68  and  Princess  Christian.     The  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the 
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Prince  of  Wales  rode  beside  the  royal  carriage.  At  Tenijilc  Bar  the  Lord  Mayor 
in  robes  of  state  did  homage  iu  traditional  form  to  the  sovereign.  At  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  the  Queen  was  received  by  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Established 
Church  and  of  several  representatives  of  the  dissenting  sects.  A  Te  Dcum  was 
chanted,  and  then  the  national  anthem  Clod  Sare  tlw  (Juri'ii.  Yictoria  did  not 
leave  her  carriage  and  the  religious  function  was  performed  at  a  temporary  altar 
erected  in  front  of  the  church.  Then  the  procession  took  up  the  return  line  of 
march  to  Buckingham  Palace.  The  great  naval  review  at  >Spithead,  June  2(),  was 
a  grand  demonstration  of  England's  power  as  a  maritime  nation.  There  were  170 
ships  drawn  up  in  5  lines  almost  o  mik-s  long — torpedo  boats  and  other  small 
craft,  backed  by  gunboats,  cruisers  and  battleships;  yet  not  a  ship  was  with- 
drawn from  any  of  the  foreign  stations  to  make  the  display;  those  ships  all  be- 
longed to  the  channel  siiuadron  and  the  coast  defense  fleet.  Not  less  striking 
than  the  gorgeousness  of  the  spectacle  of  the  celebration  in  London  was  the 
unbounded  enthusiasm  of  the  millous  who  viewed  it  and  the  perfect  order  main- 
tained throughout  the  week.  The  United  States  government  was  represented  by 
Wbitelaw  Reid  as  special  ambassador;  the  army,  by  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  senior 
major-general  commanding;  and  the  navy,  by  liear-admiral  Joseph  N.  Miller. 

JUDGE,  ■\YiLLiAM  Qlay,  president  of  the  Theosophical  Society  in  America,  was 
born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  April  13,  1851;  died  in  New  York  City,  March  21,  18S)(). 

JUVENILE  DELIN(^UENTS.  The  only  general  report  published  since  the 
United  States  census  of  1890  concerning  this  class  of  wayward  youth  is  that  by 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  report  for  the  school  year 
1891-95  showed  a  total  of  88  institutions  for  the  reclamation  of  boys  and  girls 
beyond  parental  and  other  ordinary  control.  These  held  by  various  commitments 
17,867  boys  and  1,031  girls,  in  all  21,898.  Of  the  total,  17,5(58  were  white  and 
2,375  colored,  and  7,717  Lad  native  and  6,288  had  foreign-born  parents.  During 
the  year  10,889  commitments  were  made,  and  9,973  discharges.  Those  classed 
as  illiterates  numbered  6,534,  of  whom  1,216  could  onlj'  read,  and  2,318  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  The  schools  attached  to  the  institutions  had  495  teachers, 
and  were  attended  by  19,862  ])Upils,  and  of  the  latter  9,619  received  instruction 
in  some  gainful  mechanical  trade.  The  institutions  combined  had  grounds  and 
buildings  valued  at  §16,644,061,  and  the  expenditures  of  the  year  included 
§707,356  for  buildings  and  imin-ovements,  and  §3,422,260  for  maintenance.  The 
geograjihical  distrilnition  of  these  institutions  is  neither  a  test  of  the  jn-evalence 
of  illiterac.v  nor  of  the  number  of  juvenile  deliniiuents,  for  while  the  North 
Atlantic  and  North  Central  divisions  of  States  show  the  largest  number  of  institu- 
tions resjiectively,  those  States  are  the  largest  in  population,  and  have  naturally 
the  largest  number  of  subjects  for  this  kind  of  reformatory  work,  and  the  largest 
means  at  command  for  carr.ving  it  on.  The  foregoing  review  is  of  interest  mainly 
because  it  shows  the  extent  to  which  State  and  muuici])al  governments  have  gone 
to  reclaim  youth  who  would  doubtless  be  confirmed  in  their  early  vicious  course 
of  life  by  being  comiielled  to  associate  with  hardened  criminals  in  penitentiaries. 

KAISER  "WILHELM  CANAL.  From  July  1,  1895,  to  June  30,  1896,  there 
passed  through  the  new  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal  16,834  ships  that  had  to  pa.v  toll. 
Their  tonnage  was  1,505,983  tons.  Of  these,  7,531  were  steamships  with  1,140,- 
573  tons;  14,957  ships  carried  German,  3  Belgian,  184  British,  812  Danish,  8 
French,  381  Dutch,  60  Norwegian,  84  Russian,  and  33(5  Swedish  colors,  and  9 
the  colors  of  other  countries.  The  year's  expenses  were  827,876  marks  (about 
$200,000).  The  money  taken  in,  including  towage,  was  896,4^2  marks  (a  trifle 
■over  $200,000).     See  Casals:  Suez  Canal:  Baltic  and  North  Sea  Canal. 
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KALAMAZOO  COLLEGE,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Baptist;  co-educational;  had  at 
close  of  1896,  H  professors  and  instructors;  187  students;  5,990  volumes  iu 
library;   president,  A.  G.  yiocum,  ix.d. 

KANSAS,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America ;  admitted  to  the  Union 
Jan.  29,  1861 ;  counties,  106 ;  capital,  Topeka. 

Stale.  Officer.-!,  1897-99. — Governor  (elected  for  2  years,  salary  $3,000  per 
annum),  Johu  W.  Leedy ;  lieutenant-governor,  A.  M.  Harvey;  secretary  of  state, 
W.  E.  Bush;  treasurer,  D.  H.  Hefflebower;  auditor,  "\V.  H.  Morris;  attorney- 
general,  L.  C.  Boyle;  adjutant-general,  Hiram  Allen;  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  William  Stryker;  bank  commissioner,  John  W.  Breidenthal;  super- 
intendent of  insurance,  Webb  McNall;  commissioner  of  agriculture,  F.  D. 
Coburu;  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  Frank  Doster;  associate  justices,  Y\'. 
A.  Johnston  and  S.  H.  Allen ;  clerk,  C.  J.  Brown ;  State  government,  all  Fusion 
excepting  Coburn;  judiciary.  Judges  Doster  and  Allen,  Populists,  Judge  John- 
ston, Republican. 

Legislatttrc,  1897. — Populists,  senate  27,  bouse  65,  joint  ballot  92;  Republi- 
cans, house  11,  senate  -18,  joint  ballot,  59;  Democrats,  senate  2,  house  9,  joint 
ballot  11 ;  Free  Silver  Republicans,  senate  3,  joint  ballot  3. 

Elections. — In  the  State  elections  in  1896  there  were  332,378  votes  cast  for 
governor,  of  which  the  Democratic-Populist  candidate  (Leed.v)  received  168,0-41; 
the  Republican  (Morrill),  160,530;  the  Prohibition  (Hurley),  2,3i7;  the  National 
Democratic  (Douthard),  757;  and  the  ludeiiendent  (Kepford),  703.  The  congres- 
sional elections  resulted  in  the  choice  of  1  Populist,  2  Republican,  and  4  Fusion 
candidates;  and  for  representative-at-large,  J.  D.  Botkiu,  the  Fusion  candidate, 
received  168,400  votes,  R.  W.  Blue,  the  Republican,  158,140,  and  M.  Williams, 
the  Prohibition,  1,947.  In  the  pi-esidential  election,  the  Democratic-Populist 
candidate  received  171,614  votes;  the  Republican,  159,345;  the  Prohibition, 
1,611;  and  the  National  Democratic,  1,209. 

■Farm  Prorf«e<.b-.— Reported  Dec.  31,  1895:  Corn,  204,759,746  bush.,  from 
8,426,327  acres,  value  161,427,924;  wheat,  22,919,566  bush.,  from  2,976,507 
acres,  value  §10,313,805;  oats,  30,075,992  bush.,  from  1,580,223  acres,  value  §5,- 
112,919;  rye,  731,830  bush.,  from  124,039  acres,  value  $278,095;  potatoes,  7,869,- 
240  bush.,  from  109,295  acres,  value  $3,305,081;  and  hay,  -4,181,289  tons,  from 
3,372,007  acres,  value  813,031,002 — total  value,  $94,008,826.  In  production  the 
State  held  second  rank  in  ha.v,  fourth  in  corn,  and  sixth  in  wheat. 

/'rtnn  .4«ima/.s.— Reported  Jan.  1,1897:  Horses,  797,744,  value  $18,780,168; 
mules,  82,209,  value  $2,553,409;  cows,  029,121,  value  $15,413,404;  cattle,  1,801- 
570,  value  $39,133,349;  sheep,  222,215,  value  $398,965;  and  swine,  1,059,722, 
value  $7,648,165— total  value,  $83,927,580.  The  State  held  third  rank  in  the 
number  and  value  of  cattle. 

3Iineral  Products. — The  following  is  a  summar.v  of  the  mineral  products  for 
the  calendar  year  1894,  the  last  reported :  In  coal  the  State  ranked  tenth  in 
production,  with  an  output  of  3,388,251  short  tons,  valued  at  the  mines  at 
$4,178,998,  the  largest  output  in  the  history  of  the  State.  The  worked  area 
extended  over  about  one-third  the  entire  surface  of  the  State.  Of  the  total  prod- 
uct, 3,0()(),398  short  tons  were  loaded  at  the  mines  for  shipment.  The  most 
productive  counties  were  Crawford  (1,554,253  tons),  Cherokee  (948,142), 
Leavenworth  (395,967),  and  Osage  (322,189).  Six  coking  plants  with  01  ovens 
consumed  13.288  tons  of  coal  and  produced  for  local  smelters,  8,439  short  tons  of 
coke,  value  $15,000.  Quarrying  was  restricted  to  sandstone,  found  in  uearl.v  all 
parts  of  the  State  and  most  productive  in  Brown,  Phillips,  and  Rawlins  counties. 
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$30,265;  and  limestone,  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  Atchison,  Leavenworth, 
Topeka,  and  Fort  Scott,  and  used  princii)ally  for  building  and  road  making, 
$241,039.  The  claij  industry  had  products  valued  at  $218,575;  the  gypsmm 
yielded  04,889  short  tons,  value  $;i01,884;  the  zinc,  25,588  short  tons;  and  the 
salt,  1,382,409  bbls.  (of  5  bush,  each),  value  $529,392,  of  which  949,590  bbls. 
were  made  from  brine  and  432,813  from  rock. 

Finanrea.—On  Jan.  1,  1896,  the  bonded  debt  was  $752,000,  of  which  the  State 
University  held  $9,000,  the  permanent  school  fund  $487,000,  and  the  public 
S256,000.  The  equalized  assessed  valuation  of  all  taxable  jiroiierty  was  $337,- 
501,722,  and  tax  rate  $3.90  per  $1,000  in  1894;  and  $329,939.31  and  tax  rate 
$4.25  per  $1,000  in  1895;  and  $321,210,938  and  tax  rate  $4.25  per  $1,000  in 
1896.     The  amount  of  State  taxes  collected  in  1895  was  $1,310,257. 

Bant.f. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  103  national  banks  in  operation  and  114 
in  liquidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $8,717,100,  and 
holding  $2,455,250  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on 
loans  and  discounts  $18,682,123,  i-epresented  by  demand  paper  with  individual 
or  firm  names,  $004,258;  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal 
securities,  $246,229;  time  paper  with  two  or  more  individual  or  firm  names, 
$4,448,754;  time  paper  with  single  individual  or  firm  name,  $3,021,336;  and  the 
same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds  and  other  personal  securities,  $10,361,545.  The 
banks  held  in  coin  and  coin  certificates  $1,488,740  of  which  $1,036,139  was  in 
gold  coin.  The  circulation  account  was:  Total  issue,  $14,836,780;  redeemed, 
$12,252,779;  outstanding,  $2,584,001.  There  were  deposits,  $19,531,209;  reserve 
required,  $2,929,681;  reserve  held,  $7,849,981;  ratio  of  reserve,  40.19  per  cent. 
The  State  and  private  banks  (both  hei-e  included),  June  21,  1897,  numbered  377, 
and  had  capital  $7,494,630;  deposits,  $17,484,057;  resources,  $27,280,000;  and 
surplus  and  profits,  $1,935,589.  Combining  all  these  institutions,  the  State  had 
an  aggregate  banking  capital  of  $16,211,730. 

limhhiKj  and  Loan  AAsonaiwnx. — The  last  general  report  on  these  associations 
(1893)  showed  a  total  of  72  organizations,  of  which  71  were  local,  1  national,  48 
serial,  9  permanent,  and  15  terminating.  There  were  reported  by  70  associa- 
tions, shai'eholders,  8,155;  by  65,  shares  issued,  107,021;  by  69,  shares  matured, 
3,230;  by  70,  shares  free,  34,951;  and  by  70,  shares  borrowed  on,  17,481.  The 
total  assets  and  liabilities  were  $2,591,585;  loans  on  real  estate,  $2,158,794;  and 
dues  and  profits,  $2,345,852.  During  the  life  of  66  associations,  207  mortgages 
were  foi-eclosed,  involving  $152,956,  on  which  there  was  a  loss  of  $7,690.  Of  all 
associations,  68  reported  3,732  homes  and  156  other  buildings  aciiuired. 

Ink'rnal  Revenue. — During  the  fii-:c:d  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  collections 
of  internal  revenue  in  Kansas  and  Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories  aggregated 
$250,398.32,  from  the  following  sources:  Distilled  spirits,  $58,353.24;  tobacco, 
$59,340.63;  fermented  liquors,  $17,898.33;  oleomargarine,  $114,213.14;  and 
penalties,  $574.98.  In  that  year  there  were  323  single-account  cigar  factories, 
which  used  347,324  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  had  an  outimt  of  17,911,224  cigars;  and 
48  other  tobacco  factories,  which  used  36,480  Ib.s.  of  materials,  and  had  an  out- 
l(Ut  of  442  lbs  of  plug  tobacco,  and  31,987  lbs.  of  smoking.  The  quantity  of 
spirits  gauged  was  3,892  gals.,  and  fermented  liquors  jiroduced,  0,255  bbls. 

Ilnilrumh. — On  Jan.  1,  1895,  the  State  had  a  total  railroad  mileage  of  8,934.58, 
and  ranked  fourth  in  this  respect.  Tlio  State  assessment  against  railroad  prop- 
ertv  was  $59,645,740,  a  decrease  of  $118,942  from  that  of  1894.  A  report  at 
the  close  of  1893  showed:  Capital  stock,  $143,835,650;  funded  debt,  $280,108,- 
844;  total   investment,   $436,638,086;  cost  of  railroads  and  equiiuuents,   $173,- 
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157,191;  gross  earnings,  $47,961,221;  net  earnings,  $11,772,526,  and  interest 
paid  on  bonds,  $10,440,926. 

Publications.— B,ei>orted  March,  1898:  Daily,  49;  semi-weekly,  5;  weekly, 
589 ;  semi-monthly,  3 ;  monthly,  54 ;  bi-monthly,  1 ;  and  quarterly,  2. 

Fost-officex. — Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  First-class,  3;  second-class,  17;  third 
class,  104  (presidential,  124);  fourth-class,  1,550;  money-order  oflfices,  662; 
money-order  stations,  3;  and  limited  money -order  offices,  45 

Churches. — ^The  Methodist  Episcopal  is  the  strongest  denomination  in  the 
State,  and  is  followed  in  their  order  by  the  Roman  Catholic ;  Regular  Baptist, 
North;  Disciples  of  Christ;  Presbyterian,  North;  United  Brethren;  Congrega- 
tional; Friends;  and  Lutheran,  General  Council.  At  the  Eighth  International 
Sunday  School  Convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-26,  189C,  there  were 
reported  for  Kansas  4,811  evangelical  Sunday  schools,  44,909  officers  and  teach- 
ers, and  281,499  scholars — total  members,  326,408,  a  gain  of  41,859  in  three 
years. 

Schools. — At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1895-96,  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  419,750,  of  whom  378,339  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools,  and  252,727  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  There  were 
11,700  teachers,  and  the  expenditures  of  the  year,  excluding  payments  on  debt, 
aggregated  $4,133,195.  There  were  18  universities  and  colleges  of  liberal  arts, 
with  a  total  of  304  professors  and  instructors;  4,813  students  in  all  departments 
(2,803  males  and  2,010  females);  92,521  bound  volumes  in  the  libraries;  $270,- 
327  in  total  income;  §1,731,300  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $556,000  in 
productive  funds;  and  $51,961  receipts  from  gifts.  In  1896  there  were  9,418 
public  school  buildings;  public  school  ijroperty  valued  at  $10,145,631;  168 
public  high  schools;  21  private  high  schools  and  academies;  a  State  public 
school  fund  of  $9,686,993;  and  an  Agricultural  College  fund,  $502,927,  State 
University  fund,  $140,731,  and  State  Normal  School  fund,  $137,211.  Among 
other  institutions  are  colleges  exclusively  for  women  at  Oswego  and  Topeka;  a 
private  normal  college  at  Fort  Scott;  and  8  commercial  and  business  colleges. 
Normal  training  is  also  provided  in  6  colleges. 

Liltraries. — In  1896  there  were  reported  63  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  302,780  bound  volumes  and  83,569  pamphlets. 

Population.—In  1890,  1,427,096,  of  whom  752,112  were  males;  674,984 
females;  1,279,258  natives;  147,838  foreign-born ;  1,376,553  whites;  and  50,543 
colored  of  all  races.  The  State  census  of  1895  showed  a  total  of  1,334,668,  a 
decrease  in  ten  years  of  66,138  and  in  one  year  of  3,663.  In  one  year  40  counties 
increased  from  11  to  4,144  each,  aggregating  30,246,  and  61  counties  decreased 
from  2  to  2,988  each,  aggregating  33,909.  The  counties  with  20,000  population 
and  upward  each  were:  Wyandotte,  57,286;  Shawnee,  47,978;  Sedgwick,  39,- 
108;  Crawford,  33,846;  Cherokee,  30,651;  Cowley,  28,860;  Labette,  27,023; 
Atchison,  26,995;  Reno,  26,492;  Bourbon,  25,849;  Osage,  24,818;  Marshall, 
24,567;  Sumner,  24,138;  Montgomery,  23,948;  Lyon,  23,794;  Douglas,  23,587; 
Washington,  21,602;  Dickinson,  20,926;  Franklin,  20,734;  Marion,  20,374;  and 
McPherson,  20,317.  The  cities  and  towns  with  10,000  and  upward  each  were: 
Kansas  City,  40,673;  Topeka,  30,151;  Leavenworth,  20,882;  AVichita,  20,841; 
Atchison,  15,500;  Fort  Scott,  11,108;  and  Lawrence,  10,084.  On  June  1,  1897, 
the  United  States  government  actuary  estimated  the  population  at  1,342,000. 

KANSAS  CITY,  city,  Jackson  county.  Mo.  ;  population  (1890)  132,716.  In 
1896  the  assessed  valuations  were:  Real  estate,  $44,150,790;  personal  property, 
$10,924,120;  merchants,  banks,  corporations,  etc.,  $3,954,950— total,  $59,029,860; 
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city  tax  rate,  $13  per  $1,000.  The  total  bouded  debt  Jan.  1,  1897,  was  $3,7G0,- 
000;  sinking  funds,  $105,000— net  debt,  $3,055,000.  Of  tlio  total  debt,  $3,100,- 
000  represents  the  water  debt.  The  waterworks  are  self-sustaininy:.  The  city 
has  8  national  banks,  with  combined  capital,  $3,(i00,000;  deposits,  $9,729, 44:7; 
and  resources,  $23,510,584.  The  exchanges  at  the  clearing  house  in  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1896,  aggregated  $509,330,339,  an  increase  of  $515,001  over 
those  of  the  previous  year.  Public  school  property  is  valued  at  $2,500,000,  and 
the  exiienditure  for  public  education  exceeds  $400,000  jier  annum.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1897,  the  last  rail  was  laid  on  the  line  of  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and 
Gulf  railroad,  uniting  Kansas  City  and  Port  Arthur,  on  the  Gulf  of  IMexico, 
giving  Kansas  City  the  shortest  route  to  the  gulf,  and  making  it  practically  a 
seaport.     The  city  is  now  the  focal  point  of  17  lines  of  railroad. 

KANSAS,  University  OF,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  non-sectarian;  co-educational ;  had 
at  close  of  1897,  57  professors  and  instructors;  1,004  students ;  27,800  volumes  in 
library;  $400,000  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $200,000  in  scientific  apparatus  and 
library;  $235,000  in  productive  funds;  $100,500  income;  president,  F.  H.  Snow, 

PH.D.,    LL.D. 

KANSAS  WESLEYAN  UNR'ERSITY,  Salina,  Kan.,  Methodist  Ei)iscopal;  co- 
educational; had  at  close  of  1897,  15  professoi-s  and  instructors;  472  students; 
3,500  volumes  in  library  ;  $35,000  iu  grounds  and  buildings;  $7,000  in  productive 
funds;  $9,000  in  income;  president,  G.  J.  Hagerty,  a.m. 

KASSOX,  John  Adams,  diplomat,  was  born  near  Burlington,  Vt.,  Jan.  11, 
1822.  In  1897  President  McKinley  appointed  him  a  special  commissioner  with 
large  powers  to  carry  out  the  reciprocity  provisions  of  sections  3  and  4  of  the  new 
tariff  act. 

KEANE,  John-  Joseph,  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  in  partibus  infidelium,  was 
born  in  Ballyshannou,  Ireland,  Sept.  12,  1839.  Ordained  priest  186t),  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Richmond,  Va.,  1878;  became  first  rector  of  the  Catholic 
University,  "Washington,  D.  C. ,  1888;  resigned  that  office  at  the  pope's  request 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Rome,  1890.  He  was  made  i)relate  assistant  at  the 
pontifical  throne  and  a  canon  of  St.  John  Lateran,  also  consultor  on  American 
affairs  to  the  Congregation  of  Propaganda  and  to  the  Congregation  of  Studies. 
He  spent  several  months  in  1897  iu  the  United  States,  under  instructions  from  the 
Propaganda  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

KEELY,  Patrick  C,  architect,  was  born   in  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  Aug.  9,  181(5; 
died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  12,  1890.      He  designed  and  built  over  600  Roman 
Catholic  churches  in  the   United  States,    including  the   cathedrals   iu   Chicago,  ' 
Providence,  Boston,  Hartford,  and  Brooklyn. 

KELLER,  Helen  Adams,  an  interesting  blind  and  deaf  mute,  was  born  in  Tus- 
cumbia.  Ma.,  June  27,  1880.  After  a  severe  illness  at  the  age  of  19  months  she 
was  found  to  be  blind,  deaf  and  dumb.  An  instructress,  Annie  M.  Sullivan,  was 
emplo.ved  for  her  in  1880,  and  thereafter  carried  on  the  child's  education  with 
marvelous  success.  Miss  Sullivan  is  herself  blind  and  a  pupil  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Boston.  There  she  commenced  the  work  of  teaching 
Helen  iu  1887.  By  1891  Helen  had  acquired  a  good  aciiuaintance  with  the  Eng- 
lish language,  wrote  English  with  great  propriety  of  expression,  and  having  been 
taught  articulation,  was  able  to  converse.  She  had  also  acquired  much  skill  as 
a  pianist.  To  catch  the  words  spoken  to  her  she  puts  one  finger  across  the 
speaker's  lips  and  another  on  the  throat  over  the  larynx.  She  entered  the  Arthur 
Gilman  School  iu  Boston  as  a  preparation  for  Rad.iiifc  College  in  1897.      She  had 
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already  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Germau  aud  Freuch  languages,  and  passed  all 
the  usual  tests  for  admission  to  the  school.  Her  preceptress,  Miss  Sullivan, 
accomimnied  her. 

KELLY,  J.\MES  Edward,  sculptor,  was  born  in  New  York,  June  30,  1855.  His 
recent  works  include  Tlte  Call  to  AririH,  the  colossal  ligure  for  the  Soldiers'  Monu- 
ment at  Troy,  N.  Y;  the  tomb  of  Gen.  J.  B.  Wheeler;  the  monument  to  General 
Buford,  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg ;  and  a  work  commemorating  the  battle  of 
Harlem  Heights  for  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution.  In  1897  he  was  engaged  on  a 
colossal  monument  in  honor  of  the  defenders  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

KELVIN,  William  Thompson,  First  Lord,  physicist,  was  born  in  Belfast, 
Ireland,  June,  1824.  He  was  knighted  18G6,  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished 
services  in  laying  the  second  ti'ausatlantic  cable;  is  a  most  eminent  mathema- 
tician and  electrician,  aud  member  of  all  the  great  learned  societies  at  home  and 
abroad;  and  was  raised  to  the  British  peerage  1892.  He  visited  the  United 
States  twice,  latest  in  1897,  after  attending  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Toronto.  In  1897  he  was  chosen  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences. 

KENTUCKY,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  admitted  to  the 
Union  June  1,  1792;  counties,  119;  capital,  Frankfort. 

State  Uffiferi;,  1896-1900. — Governor  (elected  for  4  years,  salary  $G,500  per 
annum),  William  O.  Bradle.y ;  lieutenant-governor,  W.  J.  Worthington ;  secretary 
of  state,  Charles  Finley ;  treasurer,  G.  W.  Long ;  auditor,  Samuel  H.  Stone ; 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  W.  J.  Davidson ;  attorney-general,  W.  S. 
Taylor;  commissioner  of  agriculture,  Lucas  Moore;  adjutant-general,  D.  R. 
Collins;  chief  .iustice  of  the  court  of  appeals,  Joseph  H.  Lewis;  associate  justices, 
James  A.  Hazelrigg,  Thomas  H.  Pa.vnter,  J.  D.  White,  A.  Rollins  Burnam,  George 
Durell,  and  B.  L.  D.  (iuft'y;  clerk,  Samuel  J.  Shackelford — all  State  officers 
Republicans;  judicial.  Democrats,  excepting  Guffy,  Durell  and  Burnam, 
Republicans. 

Legidature,  1897-98. — Republicans,  senate  11,  house  27,  joint  ballot  38;  Demo- 
crats, senate  2G,  house  73,  joint  ballot  99;  Populists,  senate  1,  joint  ballot  1; 
National  Democrats,  house  2,  joint  ballot  2. 

Electiuns. — The  State  elections  1895  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  entire 
Republican  ticket.  There  were  357,057  votes  cast  for  governor,  of  which  the 
Republican  candidate  (Bradley)  received  172,430;  the  Democratic  candidate 
(Hardin),  163,524;  the  Populist  candidate  (Pettit),  16,911;  and  the  Prohibition 
I  candidate  (Demaree),  4,186 ;  Republican  plurality,  8,912.  The  Congressional 
elections  1896  resulted  in  the  choice  of  7  Democratic  and  4  Republican  candi- 
dates. In  March,  1896,  several  members  of  the  legislature  were  unseated ;  riotous 
demonstrations  ensued;  the  governor  called  out  the  militia  to  preserve  order  at 
the  capital;  and  on  the  17th  the  legislature  adjourned  without  having  done  anj^- 
thing  to  relieve  the  financial  straits  of  the  State  and  without  electing  a  United 
States  senator  to  succeed  Senator  Blackburn.  In  the  presidential  election  the 
Republican  candidate  received  218,171  votes;  the  Democratic,  217,890;  and  the 
National  Democratic,  5,114. 

Farm  ProrfMcfe.— Reported  Dec.  31,  1895:  Corn,  93,939,331  bush.,  from 
3,010,876  acres,  value  $25,363,619;  wheat,  9,501,225  bush.,  from  871,672  acres, 
value  $5,795,747;  oats,  13,252,458  busii.,  from  505,819  acres,  value  $3,445,639; 
rye,  479,978  bush.,  from  36,362  acres,  value  $268,788;  potatoes,  3,908,184  bush.. 
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from  45,444  acres,  value  $1,524,192;  tobacco,  179,753,000  lbs.,  from  223,574 
acres,  value  §9,52G,909;  and  lia.v,  ()93,718  tous,  from  513,865  acres,  value 
^7,589,275 — total  value,  $53,514,1(59.  lu  production  the  State  held  first  rank  in 
tobacco. 

Farm  Animals.— Beportiid  Jan.  1,  1897:  Horses,  400,87'.),  value  $13,056,621; 
mules,  116,854,  value  $3,969,482;  cows,  285,461,  value  $5,646,419;  cattle,  461,367, 
value  $8,168,601;  sheep,  738,195,  value  $1,405,229;  and  swine,  1,(;04,164,  value 
$5,359,192— total  value,  $37,604,444. 

Mineral  Products. — The  following  is  a  summai'y  of  the  mineral  products  for  the 
calendar  year  1894,  the  last  reported:  In  coal  the  State  ranked  eleventh  in  jiro- 
ductiou,  with  an  output  of  3,111,192  short  tons,  valued  at  the  mines  at  $2,749,- 
932.  The  two  tields  worked  had  a  combined  area  of  about  15,680  square  miles, 
and  of  the  total  product,  2,734,847  tous  were  loaded  at  the  mines  for  slupmeut. 
The  most  productive  counties  were  Hopkins- (811,759  tons),  Kno.v  anil  "Whitley 
combined  (422,140),  Ohio  (348,937),  Muhlenberg  (269,580),  and  Laurel  (261,177). 
There  were  8,083  miners  employed,  who  worked  an  average  of  145  days.  Six 
coking  plants  with  293  ovens  consumed  66,418  short  tous  of  coal  and  produced 
29,748  short  tons  of  vote,  value  $51,566,  a  deci'ease  owing  to  the  depiessiou  in 
the  iron  business.  The  pelrolenm  outjmt  was  1,500  bbls.,  value  $450,  a  decrease 
of  one-half;  and  the  value  of  natural  i/ax  consumed  was  $89,200,  chielly  obtained 
in  Meade  county,  with  some  in  Henderson,  Breckinridge,  and  Daviess  counties. 
There  was  an  output  of  as/jhallum  of  5,383  short  tons,  value  $21,409.  Sandstone, 
found  in  7  counties,  showed  a  large  decrease,  and  outjiut  was  valued  at  $27,868; 
and  limestone  was  quarried  in  18  counties  to  the  value  of  $113,9.34,  the  greater 
liart  for  building  and  road  making.  In  cla;/  jiroducts  87  concerns  reported, 
value  of  output  of  common  and  pressed  brick,  $418,886;  fanc.v  bi'ick,  $50,700; 
firebrick,  $87,800;  vitrified  paving  brick,  $51,389;  drain  tile,  $31,400;  other  tile, 
$60,000;  sewer  pipe,  $15,000;  and  miscellaneous,  $44,500— total,  $759,675. 

Finances. — In  January,  1896,  the  State  was  in  a  bad  wa.v  financiall.v,  and  the 
failure  of  the  legislature  to  provide  means  for  increasing  the  revenues  and  for 
adjusting  the  indebtedness  left  the  treasury  virtuall.y  bankrupt.  The  new  treas- 
urer reported  on  Jan.  16  that  when  he  assumed  olKce  the  general,  sinking,  and 
school  funds  held  a  total  of  $153,744.38;  that  the  State  owed  the  i)ublic  school 
teachers  over  $414,000 ;  that  there  was  on  hand  to  pa.v  accrued  obligations  and 
conduct  the  governmeift  till  June  30,  $169.78;  that  uni)aid  warrants  and  other 
claims  would  make  a  deficit  of  $1,250,000;  and  that  it  would  re(iuire  at  least 
$2,500,000  to  jia.v  all  demands  against  the  State  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1895-96.  The  bonded  debt,  excluding  that  contracted  for  educational  purposes, 
■on  Jan.  6,  1896,  was  $614,000;  State  and  county  debt  for  schools,  $2,312,596; 
net  floating  debt,  $1,239,685.  On  March  1,  1897,  tlie  total  bonded  debt,  except- 
ing the  educational  bonds,  was  $()71,394;  floating  debt, $1,914, 228  ;  sinking  fund, 
$813,280;  net  floating  debt,  $1,100,948.  The  equalized  asses.sed  valuations  in 
1896  aggregated  $570^926,762. 

Hants. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  75  national  banks  in  operation  and  34  in 
liquidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $11,661,900,  and  holding 
$4,991,750  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  oatstau...ng  on  loans  and 
discounts  $24,548,2(57;  represented  In-  demand  jiajier  with  individual  or  firm 
names,  $1,374,913;  the  same  secured  l)y  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securi- 
ities,  $1,379,374;  time  iiaper  with  two  or  niore  individual  or  firm  names,  $13,315,- 
569;  time  paper  with  single  individual  or  firm  name,  $1,47(5,159;  and  the  same 
secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securities,  $7,002,252.     The  banks 
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held  ill  coin  and  coin  eerticates  $1,559,728,  of  wbich  $1,311,406  was  in  gold  coin. 
The  circulation  account  was:  Total  issue,  $41,261,775;  redeemed,  $38, 579, 852 j 
outstanding,  $5,684,023.  There  were  deposits,  $21,917,236;  reserve  required, 
$4,168,412;  reserve  held,  $7,934,024;  ratio  of  reserve,  6  banks  in  Louisville, 
38.86  per  cent.,  60  other  banks  in  the  State,  34.42.  During  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1807,  the  exchanges  at  the  United  States  clearing  house  at  Louisville  aggregated 
$310,805,180,  an  increase  of  $18,927,032  over  the  total  of  the  previous  correspond- 
ing period.  The  State  and  private  banks,  June  30,  1807,  numbered  100,  and  had 
capital  $15,546,739;  deposits,  $24,830,413;  resources,  $51,056,352;  and  surplus 
and  profits,  $6,854,275. 

Building  and  Loan  Asuociations. — The  last  general  report  on  these  associations 
(1893)  showed  a  total  of  148  organizations,  of  which  131  were  local,  17  national, 
52  serial,  83  permanent,  and  13  terminating.  There  were  reported  by  145  asso- 
ciations, shareholders,  55,721;  by  144,  shares  issued,  601,332;  by  146,  shares 
matured,  18,500;  by  143,  shares  free,  222,570;  and  shares  borrowed,  on  80,797. 
The  total  assets  and  liabilities  were  $14,003,262;  loans  on  real  estate,  $13,097,750; 
and  dues  and  pr'ofits,  $12,351,426. 

Internal  Revenue. — During  the  fiscal  ,vear  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  collections 
of  internal  revenue  aggregated  $15,658,057.67,  from  the  following  sources: 
Distilled  spirits,  $12,603,812.20;  tobacco,  $2,685,523.78;  fermented  liquors, 
$359,340.40;  oleomargarine,  $4,400;  miscellaneous,  $111.52;  and  penalties,  $3,- 
827.58.  During  that  year  there  were  345  single-account  cigar  factories,  which 
used  778,330  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  had  an  output  of  38,247,312  cigars  and  13,700 
cigarettes;  and  136  other  tobacco  factories,  which  used  48,233,506  lbs.  of 
materials,  and  had  an  output  of  34,175,577  lbs.  of  plug  tobacco,  221,955  lbs.  of 
fine  cut,  3,630,602  lbs.  of  smoking,  and  249,034  lbs.  of  snuff.  There  were  209 
grain  and  167  fruit  distilleries  in  operation;  4,708,335.71  gals,  of  sjiirits  rectified 
and  27,877,210  gals,  gauged;  and  378,200  bbls.  of  fermented  liquors  produced. 

Railroads. — On  Jan.  1,  1895,  the  total  railroad  mileage  was  3,051.25,  and  in 
the  fiscal  .vear  1895-96  the  companies  paid  into  the  State  treasury  $200,000.  A 
report  at  the  close  of  1893  showed:  Capital  stock,  $114,972,322,  funded  debt 
$151,484,824,  total  investment,  $272,219,231;  cost  of  roads  and  equipments, 
$242,654,811;  gross  earnings,  $32,272,828;  net  earnings,  $10,632,088. 

Puhlications. — Repiorted  March,  1898.  Daily,  27;  tri-weekly,  1;  semi-weekly, 
15;  v^'eekly,  234;  bi-weekly,  2;  semi-monthlj',  8;  monthly,  29;  and  quarterly,  2. 

Churches. — The  Eegular  Baptist,  South,  is  th6  strongest  denomination  in  the 
State,  and  is  followed  in  their  order  b.v  the  Roman  Catholic ;  Methodist  Episco- 
pal, South  ;  Disciples  of  Christ ;  Eegular  Baptist,  Colored ;  Methodist  Episcopal ; 
African  Methodist;  and  Presbyterian,  South.  At  the  Eighth  International 
Sunday  School  Convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-26,  1896,  there  were 
reported  for  Kentucky,  3,350  evangelical  Sunda.y  schools,  22,894  officers  and 
teachers,  and  224,856  scholars — total  members,  247,750,  a  gain  of  27,435  in  three 
years. 

Schooh. — At  the  end  of  the  school  .vear  1805-06,  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  652,800,  of  whom  400,126  were 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  and  286,861,  were  in  average  dail.v  attendance. 
There  were  10,200  teachers;  public  school  property  valued  at  $4,216,750; 
and  expenditures,  excluding  payments  on  debt,  $2,019,045.  There  were  13 
universities  and  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  with  a  total  of  190  professors  and 
instructors;  3,007  students  in  all  de))artmeiits  (2,056  males  and  051  females); 
215  scholarships;  68,044;    bound  volumes    in    the  libraries;    $215,200  in    total 
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income;  $1,118,400  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $1,353,877  in  productive 
funds;  and  $32,750  receii)ts  from  gifts.  Of  the  total  enrollment,  337,618  inipils 
were  white  and  C2,5U8  ('olored;  of  the  average  daily  attendance,  247,203  were 
white  and  39,658  colored;  and  of  the  total  teachers,  8,727  were  white  and  1,482 
colored. 

Libraries. — In  189G  there  were  reported  47  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  318,601  bound  volumes  and  27,739  pamphlets. 

Popaln/io)). — In  1890,  1,858,635,  of  whom  942,758  were  males;  915,877  females; 
1,799,279  natives;  59,350  foreign-born ;  1,590,402  white ;  and  208,173  colored  of 
all  races.  On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary  estimated  the 
population  at  2,085,000. 

KENTUCKY  UNIVERSITY,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Disciples;  co-educational;  had 
at  close  of  1896,  24  professors  and  instructors;  750  students;  14, ()72  volumes  in 
library;  $250,000  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $25,000  in  scientific  apparatus  and 
library;  $203,479  iii  jn'oductive  funds;  $17,710  income;  i)resident,  Keuben  L. 
Cave,  D.D. 

KENTUCKY  WESLEYAN  COLLEGE,  Winchester,  Ky.,  Jlothodist  Episco- 
pal ;  co-educational ;  had  at  close  of  1897,  14  professors  and  instructors ;  332 
students;  3,000  volumes  in  library;  $50,000  in  grounds  and  buildings,  $35,000 
in  productive  funds;  $28,125  income;  president,  Eugene  H.  Pearce,  d. d. 

KENYON  COLLEGE,  Gambler,  O.,  Protestant  Episcopal ;  had  at  close  of  1897, 
19  professors  and  instructors ;  100  students;  30,000  volumes  in  library;  $300,000 
in  grounds  and  buildings;  $35,000  in  scientific  a]iparatus  and  library  ;  $265,000  in 
productive  funds;  $(),000  in  gifts;  $16,743  income;  president,  W.  F.  Pierce,  m..\. 

KEUKA  COLLEGE,  Keuka  College,  N.  Y.,  Free  Baptist;  co-educational;  had 
at  close  of  1897,  17  professors  and  instructors;  150  students;  1,500  volumes  in 
library;  $150,000  in  productive  funds;  $25,000  in  gifts;  $29,500  in  income; 
president,  George  H.  Ball,  d.d. 

KING,  Charles,  author,  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y. ,  Oct.  12,  1844.  His  latest 
stories  of  military  life  include  Under  Fire;  Trooper  Hoss  and  Signal  Butte;  Foes  in 
Anilntxh;  Slarlif/ht  Jiancli ;  Tlw  Story  of  Fort  Frai/ni';  Sunttet  I'a:<^;  An  Armij  Wife; 
A  Garrixon  Tangle,  and  Warrior  Gap. 

KING,  Edwaud,  author. and  war  correspoudent,  was  born  in  Middlcfield  Mass., 
July  31,  1848;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  28,  1896. 

KING'S  DAUGHTERS  AND  SONS,  Inteunation.yl  Order  of  the,  a  religious 
interdenominational  organization,  founded  in  New^  York  City  in  1886,  whose  mem- 
bers agree  collectively  and  individually  to  serve  the  needy  and  the  suffering  and 
to  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  inomote  the  interests  of  humanit.v.  It  has 
had  a  rapid  growth  and  is  rejjresented  in  ever.v  State  of  the  American  Union  and 
in  the  jirincijial  foreign  countries.  The  membershii)  is  estimated  at  nearly  400,- 
000  men,  women,  and  cliildreu.  Corresponding  secrctar.v,  IMi-s.  Isabella  Charles 
Davis,  No.  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

KIPLING,  EuDYARD,  author,  was  born  in  Bombay,  India,  in  1804;  resident  of 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  since  1891.  Among  this  latest  ]>ublications  are:  77m;  Second 
,/iini/te  Hook,  Oat  of  India,  The  Naulahka  (all  in  1895,  the  last  in  collaboration 
with  Wolcott  Balestier) ;  'Die  Seven  Sean  (1896) ;  and  Slaves  of  the  Lamp  and 
Captains  Courageous  (both  1897). 

KITCHENER,  Sir  Horatio  Herbert,  English  soldier,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Auglo-Egyjjtiau  expedition   against  the   Mahdists  in  the   Soudan,  1896,  waa 
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born  in  England  in  1851.  He  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  British  army 
1871 ;  thereafter  till  1882  his  occupations  were  mostly  of  a  civil  character — mak- 
ing topographical  surveys.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  khedive  as  major  of 
cavalry,  1882,  and  took  part  in  the  first  Nile  expedition  and  in  the  war  against 
Arabi,  1889.  He  was  placed  temporarily  in  command  of  the  expedition  of  1896, 
or  till  an  officer  of  higher  rank  should  arrive  from  England ;  but  from  the  first  he 
gave  such  proof  of  capacity  and  enteriirise  that  he  was  retained  in  command. 
His  march  to  Dongola  and  capture  of  that  place  was  a  feat  seldom  excelled  in 
rapidity  of   movement,  or  in   vigilant  provision   against  all  contingencies.      See 

DoNGOLA. 

KITE  FLYING.  Within  a  few  years  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
construction  and  the  flying  of  kites  and  their  utilization  for  scientific  ends. 
Two  very  successful  experimenters  ai'e  Gilbert  T.  Woglom,  of  New  York,  and 
"William  A.  Eddy,  of  Bayonne,  N.  J.  Mr.  Woglom 's  purpose  when  he  began  his 
experiments  was  to  develop  the  kite  into  an  instrument  for  meteorological  observa- 
tions— especially  of  the  air  currents  of  the  upper  atmosphere.  He  first  became 
interested  in  the  two-stick  tailless  Malay  kite.  The  leader  of  a  tandem  of  seven 
kites  sent  up  by  him  Dec.  15,  1891,  soared  to  the  height  of  5,590  ft.  An  inter- 
esting meteorological  observation  made  by  Mr.  Eddy  on  a  day  preceding  a  violent 
tornado  which  burst  with  violence  on  Bergen  Point,  iu  the  vicinity  of  Bayonne, 
led  him  to  infer  that  tornadoes  are  always  preceded  by  waves  of  warm  air  extend- 
ing to  a  considerable  height  above  the  earth.  The  day  in  question  was  excess- 
ively hot  at  the  earth's  surface;  at  an  elevation  of  1,500  ft.  a  self-registering 
thermometer  showed  the  same  temperature  as  at  the  surface.  Usuall.y  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  lowers  in  proportion  to  the  elevation.  He  believes 
that  the  approach  of  cooler  weather  or  a  cold  wave  may  be  detected  by  the  pres- 
ence of  an  abnormal  low  temperature  in  the  upper  air.  Mr.  Eddy  early  made 
experiments  in  taking  photographs  by  means  of  a  camera  supported  by  kites. 
At  the  same  time  he  contrived  an  apparatus  for  collecting  atmospheric  electricity. 
It  consists  of  a  wooden  frame  covered  with  mosquito  netting  over  which  is  spread 
tin  foil ;  a  fine  copi)er  wire  is  wrought  into  the  kite  string  and  at  the  lower  end 
is  fastened  to  a  reel ;  a  brass  rod  driven  into  the  ground  near  the  wire  draws  off 
the  current  and  it  is  grounded ;  when  the  collector  is  sent  up  a  few  hundred  feet, 
even  in  the  clearest  weather,  a  spark  may  be  drawn  from  the  wire.  Both  Eddy 
and  Woglom  have  experimented  with  great  success  in  photographing  with 
cameras  sent  into  the  upper  air.  In  June,  1897,  Mr.  Eddy  took  the  first  double 
photograph  in  mid-air  ever  taken,  as  a  test  of  a  patent  by  which  he  declares  it 
will  be  possible  to  take  from  mid-air  a  perfect  photogi'aph  of  the  entire  horizon 
line.  This  test  was  made  in  New  York,  by  the  aid  of  nine  large  kites.  To 
the  main  one  was  attached  his  patented  apparatus,  a  whirling  table  supjjorting 
two  snap-shot  cameras.  Fruitful  experiments  have  been  made  also  by  the  United 
States  Weather  Service  at  Washington.  All  kite  records  were  broken  at  the  Blue 
Hill  Observatory  (Mass.),  on  Sept.  20,  1897,  when  the  topmost  kite  of  a  string  of 
seven,  all  of  the  Hargrave  type,  with  four  miles  of  wire,  attained  an  altitude  of 
10,010  ft.  above  sea  level,  or  9,386  ft.  above  the  summit  of  the  hill.  An  alumi- 
num box  was  sent  up  containing  an  instrument  for  recording  pressure,  tempera- 
ture, and  humidity.  At  the  highest  point  the  temperature  was  38°,  while  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth  it  was  63°.  At  Governor's  Island,  in  New  York  harbor, 
Lieut.  H.  D.  Wise.,  U.  S.  A.,  made  an  ascension  of  12  ft.,  upborne  by  four  kites 
iu  tandem,  Jan.  22,  1897.  This  is  believed  to  have  been  the  third  successful 
■experiment  of  the  kind.     The  first  was  that  of  Capt.    H.   Baden-Powell,  of  the 
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British  army,  who  went  up  100  ft.  carrying  a  paracliute;  the  second  that  of 
Lawrence  Hai-grave,  in  Australia,  who  went  up  40  ft.  The  usefuhiess  of  kites  in 
war  is  patent.  A  plan  of  an  enemy's  works  can  be  taken  by  a  kite-borne  camera 
with  infallible  certainty.  Balloons  have  been  used  for  a  similar  purpose ;  but 
balloons  are  hard  to  control,  are  at  the  mercy  of  air  currents,  and  if  held  captive 
are  forced  to  the  ground  by  wind  pressure. 

KLONDIKE  GOLD  FIELD,  a  region  in  the  Northwest  Territory  of  Canada, 
bordering  the  Klondike  Kiver,  w'hich  came  into  phenomenal  notoriety  in  July, 
1897,  because  of  the  extraordinary  finds  of  gold  there.  While  it  is  believed  that 
gold  exists  in  large  quantities  in  an  area  of  country  extending  through  the 
Northwest  Territory  and  into  British  Columbia  on  the  east,  and  a  long  distance 
into  Alaska  on  the  west  and  south,  the  principal  diggings  of  1897  were  about 
GoU.  miles  northwest  of  Juneau,  Alaska.  They  were  reached  from  Juneau  by  way 
of  Cluikoot  Pass,  or  by  boat  up  the  Yukon,  stai'tiug  from  St.  Michael  at  the 
mouth  of  that  stream.  The  center  of  the  region  is  about  lat.  65°,  long.  140°. 
Gold  was  first  discovered  here  in  1887,  on  Bonanza  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Klon- 
dike Biver,  which  is  an  affluent  of  the  Yukon,  by  J.  W.  Carmack,  who,  with  the 
help  of  two  men  and  using  the  most  primitive  methods,  washed  out  in  eight  days 
$1,"200  of  gold.  The  first  large  receipt  of  gold  from  the  region  was  in  1897,  but 
prospectors  had  entered  the  place  in  considerable  numbers  before  1890  and  taken 
up  claims.  Ou  July  14,  1897,  forty  miners  from  the  Klondike  arrived  in  San 
Francisco,  bringing  over  $500,000  in  gold  dust;  the  steamer  that  brought  them 
carried  also  §250,000  for  the  Commercial  Company.  An  assay  of  the  nuggets 
showed  that  the  Alaska  gold  in  the  native  stata  is  not  as  pure  as  California  gold : 
it  is  combined  with  a  greater  proportion  of  base  metals — iron,  lead,  etc.,  and  also 
with  a  considerable  proportion  of  silver.  The  nuggets  are  worth  §17  to  $18  an 
ounce,  while  California  nuggets  are  worth  about  SI  an  ounce  more.  On  July  17 
tiie  second  steamer  of  that  season  arrived  at  San  Francisco  from  St.  Michael, 
bringing  G8  miners  and  $1,250,000  gold.  Everywhere  the  "Klondike  fever"  spread 
quickly  and  gold  seekers  taxed  and  overtaxed  the  carrying  capacit.v  of  ever.v 
steamer  leaving  for  St.  Michael,  Juneau,  and  Dyea.  Serious  ai>prehensious  were 
felt  tliat,  owing  to  the  lack  of  iirovisions  for  the  multitude  at  the  diggings,  many 
of  them  must  iuevitaljly  perish  of  hunger  before  the  opening  of  the  passes  and  of 
the  icebound  streams  in  the  following  spring.  Of  the  extent  and  richness  of  the 
gold  deposits  existing  iii'  the  region,  Dr.  M'.  H.  Dall,  of  the  National  Museum, 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  wliole  region  drained  by 
the  Yukon,  says  that  tlie  reports  of  the  returning  miners  do  not  exaggerate  their 
importance.  For  20  years  he  has  known  of  the  existence  of  gold  in  the 
bed  of  the  Yukon  River,  but  has  suspected  the  existence  of  infinitely  greater 
"piantities  in  that  river's  tributaries.  He  believes  that  the  gold  deposits  exist 
over  a  length  of  500  miles.  William  Ogilv.y,  chief  of  the  Canadian  International 
Boundarv  Survey,  reports  that  "Some  of  the  claims  are  so  rich  that  every  night 
a  few  pans  of  dirt  sutfice  to  pa.v  the  help  when  there  is  any.  Claim  owners  are 
now  ver.v  reticent  about  w'hat  they  get,  so  you  can  hardl.v  credit  anything  you 
hear;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  we  have  one  of  the  richest  mining  areas  ever 
found,  witli  a  fair  prospect  tliat  we  have  not  .vet  discovered  its  limits." 

In  Feljruar.v,  1898,  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Surve.v  issued  a 
revised  map  of  the  Yukon  River  region,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  first  accurate 
cliart  of  that  river  and  its  gold-bearing  tributaries.  The  map  embraces  tlie 
territor.v  between  138  and  l(j(5°  of  west  longitude  and  60  to  67°  of  north  latitude. 
The  Yukon  is  traced  from  its  mouth  to  where  it  crosses  long.  138°,  or  consider- 


ably  beyond  the  Klondike  region  and  three  degrees  east  of  the  Canadian 
boundary  line,  which  is  at  long.  141°.  The  Alaskan  or  American  part  of  the 
river  is  the  most  fully  treated,  but  the  country  between  Forty-Mile  Post  and 
Stewart  River  is  sketched  with  great  clearness,  elaborateness,  and  precision. 
The  names  of  even  the  smallest  gold-bearing  creeks  are  plaiul.y  shown,  and  their 
courses  carefully  traced.  This  is  also  true  as  to  the  creeks  tributary  to  the 
Tanana,  Porcupine,  and  other  rivers.  The  coast  is  delineated  from  Golofniu 
Sound  to  Kiiskokwim  Bay,  which  embraces  all  the  Yukon  delta  and  contiguous 
territory.  According  to  the  notes  accomjjanyiug  the  map,  steamers  can  rarely 
make  St.  Michael  before  the  last  week  in  June;  small  vessels  can  make  their  way 
into  the  Yukon  about  the  same  date  or  a  little  later.  Steamers  wintering  on  the 
lower  river  can  usuall.v  reach  Fort  Yukon  by  June  15,  about  one  month  earlier 
than  those  starting  from  St.  Michael.  The  lower  river  freezes  about  the  end  of 
October,  and  the  ice  begins  to  break  in  the  later  half  of  May,  or  early  in  June. 
The  map  gives  also  a  useful  table  of  distances,  as  follows : 


Via  Chilkoot  Pa.ss :  Miles. 

Seattle  to  Dyea 1.115 

Dyea  to  Dawson 5OT 

Total 1,642 

Via  Stik.'pn  River: 

St'iit t ],■  t o  \v ivngfll 854 

Wi  ,iii.-.ll  t"  r.legraph  Ureelt 140 

Tcl.:,-i;il.li  in-k  to  head  ot  TesUn  Lake 237 

Head  c.l  Tialm  Lake  to  Dawson 525 

Total 1,746 

Via  St.  Michael  and  Yukon  River: 

San  Francisco  to  Dutch  Harbor 2.345 

Seattle  to  Dutch  Harbor 1.0.55 

Dutch  Harbor  to  St.  Michael 750 

St.  Jlichael  to  mouth  of  Yukon 90 

St  :*tichael  to  Holy  Cross  Mission SW 

St,  :\Iic-hael  to  Nulato SOi 

St.  Michael  to  mouth  of  Koyukuk  River 525 

St.  JIuliael  to  mouth  of  Tanana  River 708 

St.  3Iicliael  to  Rampart  City 775 

St.  Michael  to  Shaman's  Village 855 

St.  Michael  to  mouth  of  Porcupioe  River 995 

St.  Jlichael  to  Ci' cle 1,075 

St.  Michael  to  Fortv-Mile 1.266 

St.  Michael  to  Dawson 1,313 


This  gives  a  total  of  4,408  miles  from  San  Francisco  to  Dawson  Cit.v,  and  of 
4,018  miles  from  Seattle  to  the  same  point.  For  fuller  treatment  of  the  region 
on  the  Alaskan  and  Canadian  side  of  the  boundary,  see  Alask.\,  Minerah. 

KNEIPP,  Seb.^stiax,  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  founder  of  a  water-cure 
s.vstem,  was  born  in  Stefansried,  Bavaria,  IMay  17,  1821 ;  died  in  Woerishofen, 
Suabia,  June  17,  1897. 

KNOX  COLLEGE,  Galesburg,  111.,  non-sectarian;  co-educational;  had  at 
close  of  1897,  40  jnofessors  and  instructors;  650  students;  10,000  volumes  in 
library;  §200,000  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $10,000  in  scientific  apparatus; 
S173,850  in  productive  funds;  $12,500  in  gifts;  $23,734  in  income;  xiresident, 
John  H.  Finley,  a.m.,  ph.d. 

KNOX,  Thomas  "Wall-^ce,  author  and  traveler,  was  born  in  Pembroke,  N.  H., 
June  25,  1835;  died  in  New  York  City,  Jan.  0,  189G.  His  last  publications  in- 
cluded .1  Hoy's  Life  of  General  Grant,  and  In   Wild  Africa  (all  1895). 
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KNOXVILLE,  city,  capital  of  Knox  county,  111.  ;  poimlation  (1890)  22,535. 
In  18'J()  the  assessed  valuations  were :  Real  estate,  $7,9G5,059;  personal  property, 
$1,782,494— total,  $9,747,55:5;  combined  tax  rate,  $23.40  per  $1,000.  The 
bonded  debt  March  1,  1897,  was  $1,02(),G00.  The  city  Las  5  national  banks, 
with  combined  capital,  $875,000;  deposits,  $1,995,424;  and  resources,  $3,973,- 
G74;  G  private  banks;  and  7  buildini?  and  loan  associations.  There  are  20  iron 
street  bridges ;  2  railroad  and  2  highway  bridges  across  the  river ;  50  churches ; 
electric  lights;  20  miles  of  electric  street  railroads;  over  25  miles  of  sewers ;  51 
miles  of  macadamized  streets;  50  miles  of  w-ater  mains;  and  3  daily,  7  weekly, 
and  6  monthly  periodicals. 

KONGO  FREE  STATE,  an  independent  State  in  Africa;  constituted,  declared 
neutral  and  free  to  the  trade  of  the  world,  and  placed  under  the  individual  sov- 
ereiguty  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  by  an  international  conference  in  1885,  and 
had  all  of  the  king's  sovereign  rights  in  it  transferred  to  Belgium  b.v  the  king  in 
1889;  area,  estimated  900,000  S(iuaro  miles;  population,  estimated  14,000,000; 
cajiital,  Boma.  It  has  a  dual  government;  a  central  at  Brussels,  consisting  of 
the  king,  a  secretary  of  state,  and  secretaries  of  foreign  affairs,  finance,  and  the 
interior ;  and  a  local,  consisting  of  a.  governor-.general,  a  vice-governor-general, 
state  inspector,  general  secretar.v,  director  of  justice,  director  of  tinan(!e,  and 
commander  of  the  forces.  The  State  is  divided  into  12  administrative  divisions 
or  provinces,  besides  the  Tanganika  region.  Commerce  is  promoted  by  a  fleet  of 
seven  steamers  on  the  Lower  and  twelve  on  the  Upper  Kongo  River,  besides 
numerous  sailing  and  rowboats,  and  internal  transit,  by  a  raihva.y  iirojected 
from  Vivi  to  Leopoldville,  250  miles,  of  which  over  G5  miles  was  op(Mied  to  tralKc 
in  1895.  The  revenue,  derived  from  an  annual  subsid.v  of  $400,000  by  the  King 
of  the  Belgians,  a  similar  one  for  ten  years  from  1890  by  the  Belgian  government, 
from  taxes,  and  the  sale  and  lease  of  public  lands,  aggregated  in  1894-95,  $1,292,- 
7G0;  and  the  expenditure,  $1,495,179.  During  1894  the  imi)orts,  principall.y 
textiles,  guns,  powder,  spirits,  and  tobacco,  amounted  to  $2,073,000,  and  the 
exports,  chiefly  i)alm-oil,  rubber,  ivor.v,  orchilla  weed,  gum  coi)al,  groundnuts, 
and  cam-wood,  to  $2,430,000.  In  tlie  ])revious  year  G77  vessels  of  217,990  tons 
entered  the  ports  of  Banana  and  Boma.  The  arm.v  consists  of  9,000  natives, 
commanded  by  143  European  oflicers,  mostly  Belgians,  for  whom  there  are  four 
camps  for  militar.y  instruction.  The  State  has  regular  steamship  communication 
with  Europe  and  belongs'to  the  Postal  Union. 

In  1895  an  attempt  was  made  to  formally  annex  the  State  to  Belgium,  aiul  a 
treat.v  was  concluded,  Jan.  9,  by  which  the  king  ceded  to  Belgium  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  State.  While  a  bill  for  annexation  was  pending  in  the  Belgian 
Chamber,  Feb.  12,  a  decision  was  reached  that  the  movement  was  inopportune, 
and  the  project  was  indefinitely  postponed.  The  Chamber,  however,  agreed  to 
aid  the  State  by  paying  off  a  special  debt  of  $1,057,400,  and  by  granting  a 
mortgage  loan  to  its  railway.  During  the  last  half  of  the  year  there  was 
diplomatic  correspondence  between  Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  growing  out  of 
the  hanging  bj'  Captain  Lothaire  at  Lindi  of  an  English  trader  named  Stokes, 
accused  of  having  sold  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  slave  tradera  in  Januar.v.  The 
British  government  claimed  that  Stokes  had  been  illegall.v  tried,  and  demanded 
of  Belgium  an  indemnity  and  a  trial  in  Brussels  of  Cajitain  Lothaire  for  his 
alleged  illegal  action  in  ordering  the  execution  of  Stok(>s.  The  Belgian  gov- 
ernment formally  ai)ologized  for  the  act  of  its  official  in  Kongo,  agreed  to  ])ay 
an  indemnit.v  to  Stokes'  famil.v,  and  ordered  Captain  Lothaire  to  Brussels  for 
trial,  whereupon  Great  Britain  agreed  to  take  no  further  action. 
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The  charge  has  been  frequently  repeated  since  the  founding  of  the  State  that 
its  officials,  civil  and  military,  habitually  treat  the  natives  with  inhumanity,  and 
that  in  their  eyes  the  life  of  a  native  man  and  the  honor  of  a  native  woman  are 
held  to  be  of  no  account.  The  King  of  the  Belgians  sent  out  a  commission  to 
investigate  the  grounds  of  the  charges,  but  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Sjoblom,  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  who  arrived  in 
London  in  May,  1897,  from  the  Kongo,  there  is  no  amendment.  The  officials 
will  not  act  on  testimon.v  submitted  by  missionaries.  The  ini(juitous  rubber 
traffic  continues.  When  the  natives  fail  to  bring  in  the  stated  amount  of  rubber 
to  the  stations  the  troops  burn  the  villages,  murder  the  people,  and  cut  off  their 
hands,  which  afterward  are  smoked,  and  sent  to  the  officials.  Open  war  exists 
in  parts  of  the  equatorial  districts.  The  latter  part  of  the  missionary's  statement  is 
strongly  confirmed  by  intelligence  received  in  Europe  in  the  middle  of  June, 
1897,  that  Baron  Dhauis,  commanding  an  expedition  the  purpose  of  which  is  not 
clear,  had  been  massacred  with  all  his  European  officers  and  his  faithful  native 
followers.  Whether  the  expedition  had  for  its  object  the  suppression  of  slave 
trading,  or  whether  its  objective  point  was  the  Mahdi's  country,  there  to  help 
England  in  suppressing  the  "rebellion"  of  the  dervishes,  it  appears  certain  that  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  Kongo  State's  territory,  between  the  headwaters  of 
the  Makua-Mobangi  and  Aruwimi  Rivers,  the  1,500  Batetela  natives,  forming  ths 
main  body  of  the  expedition,  revolted.  Great  alarm  was  felt  throughout  the  Free 
vState;  the  native  rising  threatened  to  become  general;  and  a  massacre  of  all  the 
Europeans  was  apprehended.  In  September,  1897,  advices  were  received  which 
tended  to  show  that  their  fears  were  not  without  ground.  The  native  soldiers  of 
the  State  in  the  Torro  district  had  killed  50  Belgian  officers,  and  were  destroying 
the  forts  and  committing  depredations  right  and  left.  The  mutineers  had  8 
Maxim  guns,  and  were  well  supplied  with  breech-loading  rifles.  In  October  it 
was  officially  reported  that  the  Kongo  troops  under  Lieutenant  Henry  had  won  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  revolted  native  soldiers,  encountering  the  rebels  near 
Lake  Alliert  Edward  Nyanza,  killing  400  of  them,  and  forcing  the  remainder  to 
flee  to  the  mountains. 

KOREA,  a  kingdom  in  Asia,  lying  between  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  the  Yellow 
Sea;  under  an  absolute  and  hereditar.v  monarchy;  area,  estimated  82,000  square 
miles;  population  reported  1894,  10,528,937;  capital,  Seoul;  king,  Li  Hi. 
From  remote  times  till  1895  the  kingdom  was  under  the  suzerainty  of  China,  and 
its  form  of  government  and  penal  code  were  modeled  after  those  of  that  country. 
Formerl.y  there  were  six  administrative  departments :  civil  affairs,  revenue,  cere- 
monies, war,  justice,  and  public  works;  but  these  have  undergone  material 
changes  by  the  Japanese  since  the  war  with  China,  who  relinquished  her  suze- 
rainty over  the  kingdom  and  acknowledged  its  independence  in  the  treaty  of 
Shimouoseki.  It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  the  outside  world  has  known 
much  of  anytJiing  concerning  the  internal  condition  and  affairs  of  Korea,  which, 
b.y  reason  of  its  extreme  exclusiveness,  was  long  known  as  the  "hermit  king- 
dom." The  worship  of  ancestors  is  observed  as  in  China;  Confucianism  is 
esteemed  by  the  higher  classes;  temples  and  priests  are  prohibited  in  the  capi- 
ta! ;  there  are  numerous  Buddhist  monasteries  outside  the  capital ;  and  about  40 
British  and  American  Protestant  missionaries  and  20  Roman  Catholics  have  been 
I)ermitted  to  establish  themselves.  The  revenue  is  derived  from  a  land  tax,  sale 
of  trade  monopolies,  poll  tax,  and  some  other  levies,  and  the  court  and  jialace  are 
maintained  by  the  sale  of  ginseng,  a  government  monopoly,  and  the  customs  on 
foreign  trade,  which  aggregate  about  $500,000  per  annum.     In  1893  the  value  of 
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tbe  morcbanJise  trade  at  the  three  oi)en  ijorts  of  JeucLuan,  Fusan,  and  Yuensau, 
Mas,  imports,  $3,880,155;  exports,  $1,098, IKi ;  principal  imports,  cotton,  woolen, 
and  jiieco  goods,  and  metals ;  exijorts,  beans,  cowhides,  and  rice.  Foreign 
tra<lo  is  much  larger,  but  no  account  is  kept  of  that  at  tbe  non-treatj-  ports  or  on 
the  Russian  and  Chinese  frontier.  The  exportation  of  ginseng  is  wholly  to 
China,  and  reaches  in  value  over  $200,000  per  annum.  Excepting  small  Japanese 
steamers  on  the  Star  River  between  Chemulpo  and  Seoul,  internal  transportation 
is  by  porters,  pack-horses,  and  oxen.  There  is  a  royal  mint  in  Chemulpo  coin- 
ing Japanese  metal.  Three  lines  of  telegraph  have  been  established,  and  a  postal 
bureau  operated  in  connection  therewith  was  organized  in  1895  and  uses  stamps 
made  in  Washington.  According  to  the  Official  Gazette  of  June  '22,  1895,  the 
army  consists  of  8  regiments  of  infantry  with  344  officers  and  3,200  men;  2 
trains  with  800  men ;  and  2  regiments  of  cavalry,  with  8G  officers  and  800  men. 
Tbe  government  maintains  a  naval  school  under  an  English  instructor,  and  a 
military  school  under  two  former  officers  of  the  United  States  army. 

The  war  between  China  ('/.  v. )  and  Japan  {q.  v. ),  1894-95,  began  in  a  struggle 
for  supremacy  in  Korea.  The  Japanese  took  possession  of  the  capital,  secured  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  undertook  the  shajnug  of  administration,  and  insisted  on  the 
independence  of  the  kingdom  in  the  negotiations  for  peace.  Independence  was 
])roclaimed  Jan.  8,  1895 ;  internal  troubles  almost  immediately  broke  out,  cul- 
minating in  an  attack  on  the  palace  and  the  alleged  murder  of  the  queen  Oct.  8; 
the  nueen  was  officially  declared  dead  subsetpiently,  but  in  January,  189(5,  was 
said  to  be  alive  and  in  hiding;  a  revolution  bVoke  out  in  the  capital  on  Feb.  11, 
during  which  the  prime  minister  and  seven  other  high  officials  were  murdered 
and  the  king  and  crown  prince  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  Ilussiau  legation ; 
Russia  organized  a  military  and  naval  expeditiim;  and  British,  American,  and 
French  marines  were  sent  to  Seoul,  Feb.  15,  to  protect  the  interests  of  their 
respective  countries.  A  new  cabinet  was  said  to  have  decreed  the  execution  of  a 
number  of  former  ministers.  A  review  of  the  situation,  March  10,  indicated 
that  the  internal  trdubles  since  the  occupation  of  the  capital  by  the  Jai)anese 
were  an  outgrowth  of  Russian  designs  to  embarrass  Japan.  After  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  revolt,  Feb.  11,  lSi)(),  the  king,  bis  ministers  and  the  crown  jjrince 
still  continued  to  reside  at  the  Russian  legation,  and  there  was  a  semblance  of 
order  in  the  capital,  but  at  various  points  there  were  collisions  between  Japanese 
and  Koreans;  Japanese  ascendency  seemed  at  an  end  and  Russian  inHuence  was 
paramount.  In  the  meantime  concessions  were  granted  for  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  from  Seoul  to  Chemulpo  and  one  from  Seoul  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu 
River.  In  February,  1897,  official  announcement  was  made  in  the  Japanese  Diet 
of  a  treaty  having  been  concluded  between  Japan  and , Russia  under  which 
Korea's  independence  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  was  acknowledged ; 
Russia  and  Japan  were  to  aid  the  king  in  maintaining  order ;  both  Russia  and 
Japan  were  to  keep  a  definite  force  of  gendarmes  and  soldiers  to  protect  tlieir 
respective  interests  and  subjects  till  ordir  should  be  tinall.v  assured.  The  king 
returned  to  his  own  palace.  In  June,  1897,  anotlier  conspiracy  was  discovered 
at  the  capital,  the  object  being  the  return  of  the  king  to  one  of  tbe  foreign  lega- 
tions, overthrow  of  the  Japanese  faction,  and  appointment  of  a  regent.  On  Oct. 
15  the  king  proclaimed  himself  emperor  from  that  date,  and  it  was  believed  that 
the  transition  which  Korea  then  made  from  a  kingdom  to  an  empire  would  have 
considerable  influence  in  Oriental  affairs.  The  treaty  between  China  and  Jajian 
recognized  the  indejiendence  of  Korea  of  the  alleged  suzeraint.v  of  China,  and 
this  status  was  strengthened  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  Japan  and  Russia 
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above  mentioned.  Korea,  therefore,  was  free  to  act  as  seemed  best,  and  the 
change  to  an  empire  is  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  the  Progressive  party.  On 
assuming  the  imperial  title  the  emperor  proclaimed  a  change  in  the  name  of  the 
country  from  Cbo-Sen  to  Harn,  which  it  is  to  bear  in  the  future. 

KRAPOTKIN,  Prince  Peter,  sociologist,  was  born  at  Moscow,  Dec.  9,  1842. 
He  was  distinguished  as  a  geologist  and  was  secretary  of  the  Russian  Geograph- 
ical Society  for  many  years  before  he  began  the  study  of  social  questions.  He 
sympathized  with  the  radical  socialists  and  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  1877, 
but  made  his  escape.  He  was  expelled  from  Switzerland  in  1881,  and  1883  was 
condemned  in  France  to  5  years'  imprisonment.  After  3  years  he  was  released. 
He  has  since  resided  in  England.  He  is  a  frequent  contributor  of  weighty 
articles  on  sociology,  political  economy,  agriculture,  physical  science,  etc.,  to 
English  periodicals.  In  the  autumn  of  1897  he  made  a  lecturing  tour  of  the 
United  States. 

KRUGER,  Paul,  president  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  in  South  Africa,  was 
born  about  1827  ;  and  is  a  native  Boer  of  Scandinavian  descent.  He  belongs  to  the 
Dopper,  the  most  conservative  sect  among  the  Boers.  His  early  life  was  spent  in 
tending  cattle  and  lighting  the  Kaffirs.  He  has  made  two  journeys  to  England  in 
the  interest  of  bis  people,  b.y  whom  he  is  beloved,  and  has  proved  himself  a  man 
of  great  physical  courage,  of  remarkable  executive  ability,  and  of  shrewd  polit- 
ical acumen.  In  1880  he  became  the  leader  and  president  of  his  iieuple,  and 
has  held  their  confidence  and  the  office  ever  since.  In  1897,  yielding  to  the 
entreaty  of  his  wife,  he  decided  to  retire  wholly  from  jnibliclife;  but  in  1898 
accepted  a  fourth  election  to  the  presidency.  His  personal  indeiiendence  is 
characteristically  attested  by  his  refusal  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  British  colonial  secretary,  to  visit  England  after  the  Jameson  raid, 
and  by  his  declaration  in  the  Transvaal  Volksrad,  Aug.  25,  1897,  that  the  Trans- 
vaal Republic  did  not  recognize  the  suzerainty  of  Great  Britain  over  it,  a  direct 
contradiction  of  a  speech  by  the  colonial  secretary  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. For  further  glimpses  of  his  interesting  personality,  see  Boeks  :  Cape 
Colony  :  Chamberlaik,  Joseph  :  and  Jameson,  Leander  Star. 

LA  CROSSE,  city,  capital  of  La  Crosse  county.  Wis. ;  population  (1890) 
25,090;  (1895,  State  census)  28,709.  In  189(5  the  assessed  valuations  were: 
Real  estate,  §9,600,381;  public  property,  $84,050;  personal  property,  $2,513, - 
362— total,  §12,258,393;  tax  rate,  §21  per  §1,000.  The  bonded  debt  Jan.  1, 
1897,  was  §551,500;  sinking  funds,  $105,208;  net  debt,  $449,232.  There  is  one 
national  bank,  with  capital  $250,000;  deposits,  $060,707;  and  resources,  §1,225,- 
404.  The  city  has  an  electric  street  railroad,  operating  over  10  miles  of  track 
within  the  city.  According  to  the  State  census  of  1895,  the  manufacturing 
establishments  had  $2,099,550  invested  in  real  estate  and  machinery  and  $773,- 
754  in  stock  and  fixtures;  emi)loyed  4,200  persons;  paid  $1,352,471  in  wages 
during  the  year;  and  had  products:  Lumber,  shingles,  and  lath,  $1,911,858; 
beer,  $504,925;  cotton  goods,  $404,500;  leather,  $409,200;  iron  products,  $320,- 
700;  cigars  and  cigarettes,  $189,717;  carriages,  wagons,  and  sleighs,  $105,634; 
woolen  goods,  $100,000;  articles  of  wood,  $51,325;  flour,  grist,  etc.,  $26,100;  all 
other  articles,  $791,894. 

LA  FARGE,  John,  landscape  painter,  designer  of  several  notable  pictures  in 
stained  glass,  and  author,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  March  31,  1835.  His 
latest  publications  include  Considfratiuns  on  Painlimj  (1895)  and  An  Artist's 
Letters  from  Japan  (1897). 
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LA  FAYETTE  COLLEGE,  La  Fayette,  Ala.,  non-sectarian;  co-educatioual; 
iad  at  close  of  1897,  8  jirofessors  ami  iustructors;  212  students;  1,200  volumes  in 
the  liln-ary;  $15,000  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $4,000  income;  presidents, 
L.  Jones,  A.  F.  Trinil)le. 

LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE,  Easton,  Pa.,  Presbyterian;  Lad  at  close  of  1897,  28 
professors  and  instructors;  311  students;  25, GOO  volumes  in  library;  §302,000  in 
productive  funds;  $5,000  gifts;  $37,000  income;  president,  E.  D.  Wariield,  ll.d. 

LA  GKANGE  COLLEGE,  La  Grange,  Mo.,  Baptist;  co-educatioual;  Lad  at 
close  of  1897,  10  i>i-ofessors  and  iustructors;  200  students;  G,000  volumes  in 
library;  $10,000  in  productive  funds;  $3,500    income;  president,  Jere.  F.  Muir, 

LL.D. 

LAKE  FOREST  L'^'^V'ERSITY,  Lake  Forest,  111. ,  Presbyterian  ;  co-educational ; 
had  at  close  of  1897,  134  profe.ssors  and  instructors;  2,170  students;  15,600 
volumes  in  library  ;  $500,000  in  productive  funds;  $40,000  gifts;  $75,000  income; 
president,  James  G.  K.  McClure,  d.d. 

LAMBETH  CONFERENCE,  an  assembly  of  bishops  of  Anglican  and  Episcopal 
churches  throughout  the  world,  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England,  held 
in  Lambeth  Palace,  London,  in  July,  1897.  There  were  present  194  bishops,  and 
their  deliberations  were  presided  over  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbur.v,  Most 
Rev.  Frederic  Temple.  The  results  of  the  deliberations  are  summed  up  in  the 
■encyclical  letter  given  out  July  31,  1897,  and  more  fully  detailed  in  the  formal 
resolutions  of  the  conference. 

The  matters  treated  of  in  the  enc.vclical  letter  are :  Intemperance  and  the  work 
of  temperance  societies;  impurit.v,  tLe  organization  of  societies  to  promote  purity, 
and  the  effect  of  state  laws  for  checking  the  spread  of  loathsome  diseases ;  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  with  solemn  warning  against  hasty  unions  and  unwaiTanted 
■dissolutions  of  a  most  sacred  bond;  industrial  problems  and  the  "great  principle 
of  tLe  brotherhood  of  man ;"  povert.v,  and  the  duty  of  churchmen  not  only  to  give 
up  tlieir  worldly  goods,  but  also  of  "their  time,  their  trouble,  and  their  careful 
thought  to  the  discovery  of  the  best  mode  of  helping  individual  cases  of  need;" 
international  arbitration,  which,  far  better  than  war  "saves  the  honor  of  the  nations 
concerned  and  yet  determines  the  <iuestion  at  issue  with  comjdeteness, "  and 
which  "leaves  behind  it  a  generous  sen.se  of  jjassions restrained  and  justice  sought 
for." 

Passing  from  moral  questions  to  ecclesiastical,  the  bishops  expressed  an  earnest 
desire  for  unity  among  all  the  members  of  the  Anglican  churches  throughout  the 
world;  to  this  end  the.v  recommended  the  formation  of  a  "central  consultative 
bod.v  for  supplying  information  and  advice."  This  duty  was  imposed  on  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  ijishops  further  suggested  the  "natural  and 
spontaueous  formation  of  provinces,"  that  is,  of  archiepisco]ial  or  metropolitan 
jurisdictions  presided  over  by  archbishops.  Regarding  religious  communities, 
i.e.,  monastic  or  semi-monastic  communities,  the  bisLops  declared  that  such  com- 
mupities  "are  capable  of  rendering  great  services,  and  have  indeed  already  done 
so;"  but  they  need  further  regulation.  Of  critical  study  of  the  Bible  it  is 
declared  that  such  study  "is  essential  to  the  maintenance  in  the  church  of  a 
healthy  faith. "  A  refusal  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  religion  to  face  <iuestion8 
that  may  be  raised  regarding  either  the  authority  or  the  genuineness  of  any  part 
of  the  Scriptures  "creates  painful  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  many  whom  we  have 
to  teach,  and  will  weaken  the  strength  of  our  own  conviction  of  the  truth  that 
God  has  revealed  to  us."     Treating  of  theological  study,  the  bishops  declared 


that  all  the  teaching  of  the  Anglican  church  is  founded  on  "Scripture  and 
autiquitj-,"  and  that  "for  interpreting  the  Bible,  next  after  the  Bible  itself,  the 
study  of  the  writings  and  practices  of  the  primitive  church  is  of  paramount 
importance."  No  definite  resolution  was  reached  in  the  conference  as  to  ways 
and  means  of  promoting  unity  among  the  Anglican  churches;  but  a  warm  desire 
was  expressed  for  friendly  relations  with  certain  communions  outside  the  Angli- 
can fold — the  Moravians,  the  Scandinavian  churches,  the  "Old  Catholics,"  and 
similar  bodies  of  seceders  from  the  Papal  communion.  Work  for  conversion  of 
Jews  and  Mohammedans  is  speciallj-  commended.  Regarding  the  Jews  "it  seems 
probable  that  the  English-speaking  people  can  do  more  than  any  other  in  winning 
them."  The  time  for  approaching  the  Mohammedans  seems  to  have  come,  and 
"the  call  to  approach  them  would  seem  to  have  been  made  specially  on"  the 
Anglican  churches.  In  the  field  of  missions  to  pagans  there  is  danger  of  collision 
"between  different  churches  within  our  communion,"  meaning  American  and 
British  Anglican  churches.  To  ])revent  such  occurrences,  canons  should  be  made 
"to  in-event,  as  far  as  possible,  the  unseemliness  of  two  bishops  exercising  juris- 
diction in  the  same  place."  Different  is  the  case  where  an  Anglican  mission  is 
confronted  in  i)agan  countries  by  dissenters — Methodists,  Baptists,  etc.  "Where 
"signal  spiritual  blessings"  attend  the  labors  of  the  dissenters  the  Anglican 
missionaries  "are  to  avoid  as  far  as  ijossible,  without  compromise  of  principle, 
whatever  tends  to  prevent  the  due  growth  and  manifestations  of  that  'unity  of 
the  spirit'  which  should  ever  mark  the  Church  of  Christ." 

Appended  to  the  encyclical  letter  are  (J3  resolutions  formally  adopted  by  the 
conference.  Most  of  them  are  found  expressed  in  the  encyclical  letter,  but  these 
are  worthy  of  separate  mention :  2,  That  a  similar  conference  be  held  every  10 
years;  5,  that  a  consultative  body  be  formed  to  give  information  or  advice  to  the 
several  national  churches;  15,  that  the  tendency  of  many  Christians  to  have  an 
unduly  high  opinion  of  Buddhism  and  Hinduism  "should  be  vigorously  cor- 
rected;" 35,  that  special  intercession  be  made  for  the  unity  of  the  church;  3G, 
that  an  effort  be  made  to  establish  close  relations  between  the  Anglican  church 
and  the  Russian  and  Oriental  churches ;  47,  that  the  Archbisho])  of  Canterbury  take 
steps  for  the  retranslation  of  the  Quicuiiqiie  riilt,  as  the  Athanasiau  creed  is  rather 
oddly  designated.  One  of  the  resolutions,  that  relating  to  critical  study  of  the 
Scriptures  (No.  13  and  commended  in  the  encyclical  letter),  has  for  its  basis  a  rather 
lengthy  report  of  the  special  committee  on  that  subject.  The  following  paragraph 
from  the  report  shows  within  what  limits  the  critical  study  of  the  Bible  is  approved 
by  the  conference  :  "Your  committee  do  not  hold  that  a  true  view  of  Holy  Scripture 
forecloses  any  legitimate  question  about  the  literary  character  and  literal  accuracy 
of  different  parts  or  statements  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  keei)ing  in  view  the 
examjile  of  Christ  and  his  aijostles  tliey  hold  that  we  should  refuse  to  accept  any 
conclusion  which  would  withdraw  any  portion  of  the  Bible  from  the  category  of 
'God-inspired'  scripture. " 

LAMSON,  Charles  M.,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  May  16,  1843; 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1864;  studied  theology  at  Halle  Universit.y ; 
pastor  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1871-85;  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. ,  in  1885-93;  and 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1893-97;  and  was  elected  president  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  succeeding  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  d.d., 
Oct.  14,  1897. 

LANG,  Anduew,  author,  was  born  in  Selkirk,  Scotland,  March  31,  1844.  His, 
recent    works    include    A    Monk  of  Fife;    The  Poetical  Worka  of  Sir  Waller  SaMl^ 
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selected  and  edited,  with  notes  (both  1895);  T)ie  Animal  Story  Book-;  Pickle  the 
S/>i/,  or  thf  Iiu-oijnito  of  Priiw  Charles;  T)i<;  Life  and  Letters  if  John  Gibson 
Lm-khart  (all  189(5);  At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship;  A  Book  of  Breams  and  Ghosts; 
and  ne  Bulk-  Fairy  Book- for  1S97  (all,  1897). 

LANGTRY,  Emily  Charlotte  (Le  Bheton),  jirofessional  beauty  and  actress, 
■was  born  on  the  Isle  of  Jersey  in  1853 ;  was  married  to  Edward  Langtry  iu  1873 ; 
separated  from  him  in  1881 ;  and  secured  a  divorce  from  him  in  a  California  court 
in  May,  1897.  In  September  followiuir,  her  en^ragement  to  marry  Prince  Ester- 
hazy  was  authoritatively  announced  ;  in  October  she  gained  a  notable  social  triumph 
at  the  races  at  Newmarket,  England,  through  the  favor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  captured  the  Cesarewitch  stakes  at  Newmarket,  with  her  Australian  horse 
ilerman.      Her  divorced  husband  died  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  Oct.  15. 

LANSIL,  WiLBou  Henry,  animal  painter,  was  born  iu  Bangor,  :>Ie.,  Feb.  2-4, 
1855;  died  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  June  2(5,  1897. 

L.\^THROP,  George  Parsons,  author,  was  born  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Aug.  25, 
1851 ;  died  iu  New  York  city,  April  19,  1898. 

LAURIER,  Sir  Wilfred,  Canadian  statesman,  was  born  in  Quebec,  in  1841.  He 
entered  public  life  in  1871  as  member  of  the  (Quebec  legislature;  was  a  cabinet 
minister  in  the  Dominion  government,  1877;  became  leader  of  the  Liberal  party, 
1887 ;  and  premier,  1896.;  and  soon  after  was  knighted.  He  represented  the 
Canadian  government  at  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  and  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  Cambridge  University,  1897.  In  November,  1897,  he  visited  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  ;  was  cordially  received  b.v  President  McKinley;  and  had  several 
interviews  with  Secretary  Sherman  concerning  causes  of  friction  between  the 
L'uited  States  and  Canada,  which  it  was  hojied  might  be  terminated  speedily  by 
treat.v  or  otherwise.  He  is  an  imin-essive,  graceful  and  persuasive  orator,  aud 
has  earned  the  title  "Silver-tongued  Laurier. " 

LAWRENCE,  city,  capital  of  Essex  county,  Ma.ss.  ;  population  (1890)  44,054; 
(1895,  State  census)  52,1(54.  The  assessed  valuations  in  189Gwere:  Real  estate, 
?2(5, (569,525  ;  personal  property,  $8,214,698— total,  $34,884,223  ;  tax  rate,  $15.60  per 
$1,000;  and  the  net  debt,  iucuding  a  water  debt  of  $902,000,  was  $1,283,745. 
The  waterworks  plant  was  valued  at  $1,13(5,799,  and  with  it  the  city  owns  prop- 
erty valued  at  $2,138,783.  There  are  electric  street  railroads  connecting  with 
Lowell,  Haverhill,  Metbuen,  Andover,  and  North  Audover;.  5  national  banks, 
with  combined  capital  $1,025,000,  deposits  $1,654,927,  and  resources  $3,116,- 
046;  3  savings  banks,  with  deposits  $9,247,499,  and  guaranty  fund  and  surplus 
$7()(),833;  2  libraries;  aud  5  daily  and  7  weekly  uewsi)ai>ers. 

LAWRENCE  L'NEV'ERSITY,  Ai-pleton,  Wis.,  Methodist  Ei.iscopal ;  co-educa- 
tional; had  at  close  of  1896,  24  iirofessf)rs  and  instructors;  361  students;  15,461 
volumes  in  the  library  ;  $220,000  in  productive  funds ;  $101,000  gifts  ;  $123,000  in- 
come; president,  Samuel  Plautz,  ph.d.,  d.d. 

LE.\DVILLE,  city,  capital  of  Lake  county.  Col.  ;  population  (1890)  10,384 
(1897)  estimated  12,000.  It  is  the  principal  city  and  trade  center  of  the  great 
gold,  silver  and  lead  mining  region  of  Colorado.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations 
were  :  Real  estate,  $1,320,641 ;  personal,  $435,440 — total  $1,755,781 ;  total  tax  rate, 
$65  per  $1,000;  and  in  1897  the  net  debt,  all  floating,  was  $219,393.  There  were 
2  national  banks,  with  combined  capital  $200,000,  deposits  $1,712,880,  and 
resources  $2,087,396;  public  school  proijerty  valued  at  $60,000;  and  4  daily  aud 
2  weekly  newspapers. 
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LEAGUE  OF  AMERICAN  MUNICIPALITIES,  an  organization  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  inaugurating  and  promoting  reforms  in  the  methods  of  mun.eipaL 
government.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  Columbus,  O.,  ou  Oct.  1,  1897  the 
principal  feature  was  a  paper  by  Allen  Eipley  Foote,  from  -vrhich  the  folloviing 
extracts  are  taken : 

"In  1888  it  was  reported  that  there  were  in  the  United  States  514  municipal 
waterworks,  5  municipal  gasworks,  no  municipal  electric  lighting  works,  and  no 
municipal  street  railways.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1897  there  are  1,350  municipal 
waterworks,  12  municipal  gas  works  and  no  municipal  street  railways.  While 
ownership  and  operation  may  be  intrusted  to  private  corporations,  regulation 
must  always  be  a  governmental  function.  The  struggle  for  municipal  ownership 
and  operation  is  a  struggle  to  depress  the  cost  of  rendering  services,  not  to  raise 
prices  for  services  rendered.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  agitation  for  the 
municipal  ownership  and  operation  of  public  service  industries  that  has  taken 
place  in  almost  every  city  and  town  in  the  United  States  within  the  last  ten 
years,  and  is  now  rapidly  reaching  an  acute  stage  of  development  through 
being  made  a  political  issue.  If  the  investigation  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  shall  show  that  price  cost  to  users  and  taxpayers  charged  by 
private  corporations  is  unreasonably  higher  than  cost  price  under  municipal 
ownership  and  operation,  private  corporations  will  have  no  choice  but  to  reduce 
their  prices  or  to  sell  out  to  the  municipalities  in  which  they  are  located.  To 
this  final  crucial  test  private  corporations  must  submit.  This  test  will  bring 
the  struggle  to  depress  the  cost  of  rendering  municipal  industrial  services  to  an 
acute  stage  of  development." 

LEE,  FrrzHUGH,  military  officer  and  nephew  of  Gen.  Eobert  E.  Lee,  was  born 
in  Clermont,  Va.,  Nov.  19,  1835.  He  was  appointed  collector  of  internal  revenue 
for  the  Western  District  of  Virginia  in  1895,  and  United  States  consul-general  at 
Havana  in  189G.  The  last  post  was  a  particularly  delicate  one,  in  view  of  the 
insurrection  in  Cuba,  the  fitting  out  of  illegal  expeditions  in  the  United  States 
by  Cubans  and  their  sympathizers,  the  necessity  for  preserving  neutrality  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  the  countless  complaints  against  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties by  persons  on  the  island  claiming  United  States  citizenship ;  and  more  par- 
ticularly because  of  the  excitement  growing  out  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  United 
States  battleship  Maine  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  on  Feb.  15,  1898.  General  Lee 
was  President  Cleveland's  personal  selection  for  the  oflice,  and  President  Mc- 
Kinley  deemed  it  unwise  to  accept  his  proffered  resignation  after  the  change  in 
the  administration.      See  Havana. 

LEE,  Samuel  Phillips,  rear-admiral  United  States  Navy,  was  born  in  Fairfax 
county,  Va.,  Feb.  13,  1812;  died  in  Silver  Springs,  D.  C,  June  5,  1897. 

LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  non-sectarian;  had  at  close 
of  1896,  37  professors  and  instructors;  350  students;  100,000  volumes  in  library; 
$2,000,000  in  productive  funds;  president,  Thomas  M.  Drown,  ll.d. 

LELAND  STANFORD  JR.  UNFV'ERSITY,  Stanford  University  Station, 
Cal.,  non-sectarian;  co-educational;  had  at  close  of  189G,  80  jn-ofessors  and 
instructors;  1,100  students;  35,000  volumes  in  library,  $2,000,000  in  productive 
funds;  president,  David  Starr  Jordan,  ll.d.  In  February,  1897,  Mrs.  Leland  Stan- 
ford notified  the  trustees  that  she  had  made  a  deed  of  gift  to  the  university,  to  take 
effect  at  her  death,  of  the  Stanford  mansion  in  San  Francisco,  with  all  the 
furnishings,  paintings,  and  other  works  of  art,  valued  in  all  at  over  $1,000,000. 
In  April  following  she  secured  an  insurance  on  her  life  in  favor  of  the  university 
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for  $1,000,000,  aud  under  the  contract  with  the  company  this  sum  will  be  doubled 
in  case  she  lives  ten  years  and  continues  her  premium  payments. 

LELAND  UNIVEltSITY,  Now  Orleans,  La.,  non-sectarian;  co-educational; 
had  at  close  of  180(3,  18  professors  and  instructors;  495  students;  1,000  volumes 
in  library;  §92,750  in  productive  funds;  §1,040  gifts;  $8,647  income;  president, 
Edwai-d  C.  Mitchell,  d.d. 

LEO  XIII.  (GiovACCHiNO  ViNCENZo  Pecci),  pope,  was  born  in  Carpineto, 
Italy,  March  2,  1810;  succeeded  Pius  IX.  in  1878.  In  June,  1890,  he  promul- 
tiated  an  encyclical  on  "the  reunion  of  idl  Christian  churches,"  whlcli  was  ordered 
to  be  read  in  all  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  the  world,  and  which  attracted 
marked  interest  beyond  the  pale  of  the  liomau  church  as  the  last  official  utter- 
ance of  its  head.  The  i)ope's  aryiument  for  the  necessity  of  union  among  Chris- 
tians, in  belief  and  in  church  jjcovernment,  is  based  on  analogy  and  on  the  express 
word  of  Scripture.  In  his  usual  providence  God  makes  use  of  human  instru- 
ments to  etfect  the  sanctiticatiou  and  salvation  of  men;  and  the  Son  of  God,  in 
order  to  perpetuate  his  mission,  chose  apostles  and  disciples,  whom  he  trained 
that  they  might  communicate  to  the  world  his  teachings.  Those  teachers  were 
commissioned  to  execute  their  mission  "to  the  end  of  time, "  and  to  teach  all 
nations;  reciprocally,  obligation  was  imposed  on  all  mankind  to  hear  and  obey 
their  word.  lu  Scripture  the  church  is  called  the  "body  of  Christ;"  the  church 
is  therefore  a  body,  living,  organized,  visible,  animated  with  a  supernatural 
life,  acting  and  speaking  with  Christ's  jwwer  and  authority.  Those  who  either 
deny  that  Christ's  church  is  a  visible  body,  or  refuse  to  allow  that  it  is  the 
perennial  communication  of  the  gifts  of  divine  grace,  are  in  grievous  error.  The 
connection  and  union  of  both  elements — visibility  and  supernatural  life — "is  as 
^absolutely  necessary  to  the  true  church  as  the  intimate  uuiou  of  soul  and 
ibody  is  to  human  nature."  What  was  the  intent  of  Christ  in  founding  his 
church?  He  certainly  wished  it  to  be  one.  His  mission  was  to  save,  not  some 
nations,  but  the  whole  human  race,  without  distinction  of  time  or  place;  and  as 
the  mission  of  his  church  was  to  hand  down  through  every  age  the  blessings  of 
salvation,  it  is  essential  that  his  church  should  be  one  in  all  lands  and  in  all 
times.  It  was  Christ's  will  that  the  unity  among  his  followers  "might  in  some 
measure  shadow  forth  the  union  between  himself  and  his  Father."  To  this  end 
there  must  be  in  his  chyrch  unity  of  faith ;  and  the  nature  of  this  unity  of  faith 
is  to  be  ascertained  from  the  commands  and  teachings  of  Christ  himself.  The 
mere  possession  of  the  Bible  is  not  sufficient  to  insure  unity  of  faith,  and  as  a 
fact  does  not  insure  it.  There  had  to  be  another  agency  to  insure  this  unity ; 
what  means  did  Christ  adopt  for  this  end? 

Christ  gave  to  his  apostles  authority  like  his  own,  and  promised  that  the  spirit 
of  truth  would  abide  with  them  forever;  it  was  no  more  allowable  to  reject  the 
apostles'  teaching  than  Christ's  own.  But  the  ai)0stles'  commission  had  no  limit 
in  time  or  space;  they  died,  but  the  commission  did  not  expire  with  theia  ; 
the  authority  given  to  them  must  jiersist  to  the  end  of  time.  The  church 
possesses  the  fullness  of  that  authority.  Hence  wlien  the  church  declares  that 
this  or  that  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  deposit  of  divine  revelation,  that  doc- 
trine must  be  believed  by  every  one  as  true. 

Besides  being  the  custodian  of  the  faith  and  its  divinely  instituted  teacher,  the 
church  is  also  the  instrument,  the  channel  through  which  is  communicated  to 
meu  the  salvation  jiurchased  by  Christ.  The  dispensation  of  the  divine  mysteries 
was  not  committed  iiuliscriminately  to  all  Cliristians,  but  to  the  a]iostles  and 
their  successors;  thus  a  duly   constituted  society  was  formed  out  of  the  divided 
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multitudes  of  peoples,  one  in  faith,  one  in  end,  one  in  participation  of  the  means 
to  that  end,  one  as  subject  to  the  same  authority. 

Where  does  the  supreme  authority  reside?  It  cannot  be  doubted,  from  the 
words  of  Holy  Writ,  that  the  church,  by  the  will  of  God,  rests  on  St.  Peter :  to 
him  were  given  the  "keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and  power  "to  bind  and 
to  loose."  The  metaphorical  expressions  of  "keys"  and  of  "binding  and 
loosing"  signify  the  power  of  legislating,  of  judging,  of  punishing.  And  as  the 
governing  authority  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  the  church's  mission  to  teach 
all  nations  to  the  end  of  time,  it  passed,  on  Peter's  death,  to  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor, and  thence  is  transmitted  from  age  to  age.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
authority  of  Peter  and  Peter's  successors  is  the  only  divine  authority  in  the 
church;  the  bishops,  who  are  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  inherit  the  apostles' 
power ;  they  are,  consequentlj',  not  to  be  regarded  as  mere  vicars  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs ;  they  exercise  a  power  which  is  truly  their  own  over  the  people  whom 
they  rule.  But  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  they  must  be  in  accord  with  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter;  bishops  are  deprived  of  the  right  and  power  of  ruling  if 
they  deliberately  secede  from  Peter  and  his  successors,  because  by  that  secession 
they  separated  themselves  from  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  editice  rests. 
For  the  due  preservation  of  unity  of  faith  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  head 
should  have  been  charged  merely  with  the  office  of  overseer,  or  should  have  been 
invested  merely  with  the  power  of  direction :  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
should  have  received  real  and  sovereign  authority  over  the  entire  community  of 
the  faithful.  Not  only  are  the  bishops  individually  subject  to  the  sui.)reme 
authority  of  the  see  of  Peter:  they  are  no  less  subject  when  congregated  in  coun- 
cils. The  Scripture  attests  that  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  were  given 
to  Peter  alone,  while  the  power  of  loosing  or  binding  was  conferred  on  all  the 
apostles  with  Peter;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  apostles  received 
supreme  power  without  Peter  or  against  Peter.  Wherefore,  in  the  decree  of  the 
Vatican  Council  as  to  the  nature  and  authority  of  the  primacy  of  Peter's  succes- 
sor, no  newly  conceived  opinion  is  set  forth  but  the  venerable  and  constant  belief 
of  the  church  in  all  ages. 

LIBRARIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  in  his  annual  report  for  the  school  .vear  1895-96,  issued  in  1897, 
treats  with  much  fullness  the  public,  society,  and  school  libraries  of  the  counti-y- 
The  report  shows  that  4:,026  libraries  of  1,000  volumes  and  upward  each,  re- 
sponded to  the  commissioner's  request  for  information.  These  libraries  had  a 
total  of  33,051,872  volumes,  indicating  an  increase  in  live  years  of  523  libraries 
and  7,074,229  volumes.  More  than  half  the  increase  in  the  number  of  volumes 
was  made  by  the  libraries  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  which  shows  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  28  per  cent,  in  the  five  years.  The  North  Central  Division 
also  shows  an  increase  of  about  28  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  volumes,  while  the 
W^estern  Division  increased  its  number  of  volumes  nearly  40  per  cent.  Tlie 
increase  in  the  South  Atlantic  Division  was  18  per  cent,  and  in  the  South  Central 
21  per  cent.  Of  all  libraries  reporting,  2,106  had  reading-rooms  supjilied  with 
periodicals  aggregating  116,248;  1,852  libraries  reported  the  issue  of  35,075,055 
books  for  home  reading;  1,147  libraries  are  supported  by  taxation,  2,346  by 
corporations,  and  14  by  both;  1,558  are  entirely  free,  ()35  free  for  reference  only, 
and  772  free  to  subscribers;  605  have  permanent  endowments  amounting  to  $17,- 
570,673;  507  have  buildings  valued  at  $33,291,259 ;  and  2,333  added  books  dur- 
ing the  year  that  cost  $1,574,410.     Two  libraries  have  more  than  500,000  volumes 
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each;  4  more  have  over  300,000;  28  additional  have  over  100,000;  GO  more  have 
over  50,000;  and  155  others  have  over  25,000.  The  following  table  summarizes 
the  number  and  distribution  of  libraries  of  1,000  volumes  and  upward: 


States  and  Territories. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division, 
South  Atlantic  Division 
South  CVutral  Division., 
North  Central  Division., 
Western  Division , 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virg-inia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgria 

Florida 

South  Central  Divisiou: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 


Mii 


>ippi. 


Louisiana. 

Texas , 

Arkansas , 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana .• 

Illinois .V 

Michigan 

W' iscousin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Divisiou: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

WashingtOQ 

Oregon 

California 


Libraries 
Reporting. 

Volumes. 

Pamphlets. 

4,026 

83,051,872 

5,444,788 

2.000 

17.647,723 

2,801.270 

823 

4,015.087 

966,999 

255 

1.360,451 

215.856 

1,195 

8,016,780 

1,250,343 

25t 

2,011,831 

210,321 

93 

542,666 

100,443 

122 

695.800 

108,887 

C7 

3.'i!l.2I3 

13.827 

4»4 

5,450.397 

1,281,953 

T4 

580.305 

95,950 

IM 

1,102,082 

214.405 

572 

6,251,347 

563.914 

M 

801,152 

116.327 

330 

2,964,761 

353,564 

14 

83,763 

15,?64 

67 

S85.330 

127.660 

65 

1,793,910 

735,2:il 

50 

)M1,225 

31.550 

10 

4C.137 

7,.548 

40 

218.757 

10,192 

84 

832.418 

9,372 

41 

270,011 

19.262 

13 

43,506 

4,920 

47 

318,661 

27,739 

02 

818,571 

29,430 

28 

117,3.37 

85,121 

81 

166.870 

23,915 

812.838 

46.431 

39 

131.222 

13.804 

17 

87,600 

37.503 

5,1.57 

1,200 

2 

2,205 

708 

202 

1,587.891 

205.754 

107 

654.651 

53,.357 

214 

1,822.580 

447,108 

153 

975.031 

70,455 

102 

626.442 

132.231 

75 

467..397 

46. 3M 

113 

607.765 

56,339 

IW 

686,955 

115,,S35 

6 

23,682 

3,100 

31.868 

10,564 

42 

226.743 

26,093 

302,780 

83,509 

13 

69,222 

9,892 

4 

23.785 

3.200 

ai 

S00.99J 

20,318 

13.273 

8.200 

4 

17.472 

250 

11 

49..'i82 

18.002 

49.989 

2.240 

s 

13.023 

10.230 

20 

76.&)« 

19.380 

16 

90.190 

6.028 

35 

1,307,659 

116,981 
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LIBRARY  CONFERENCE,  International.  The  Second  luteruatioual  Library 
Conference  was  held  in  London,  England,  in  July,  1897,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
John  Lubbock.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  representing  libraries  in  every  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  there  were  hlao  jjresent  many  librarians  and  others  con- 
nected with  public  libraries  in  the  United  States, Canada,  the  West  Indies,  Australia, 
Denmark,  and  other  countries.  The  delegates  and  guests  were  welcomed  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Loudon.  In  bis  inaugural  address  Sir  John  Lubbock  said 
that  the  existence  of  the  library  congress  was  an  indirect  result  of  an  act  passed  in 
1850,  which  had  been  adopted  since  by  some  350  places  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
containing  nearly  half  the  population.  During  1857-6G  it  was  adopted  by  15  local- 
ities; in  1887-OG,  by  190.  In  London  the  recent  progress  was  remarkable.  In  1850- 
66  only  one  public  library  was  established,  and  Westminster  took  the  lead  ;  in  1867- 
76,  not  one;  in  1876-86,  only  two;  and  in  1887-96,  32.  These  libraries  now  contain 
over  5,000,000  volumes,  their  annual  issues  amount  to  over  27,000,000,  and  the  at- 
tendance to  60,000,000.  Australia  had  844  public  libraries,  with  1,400,000  volumes ; 
New  Zealand,  298  with  330,000  volumes;  South  Africa,  about  100  with  300,000; 
and  the  public  libraries  of  Canada  organized  under  the  act  contained  over  1,500,000 
volumes.  There  are  also  many  libraries  of  a  public  character  not  included  in 
the  above  statement,  like  that  of  the  British  Museum  with  its  2,000,000  volumes, 
because  not  organized  under  the  iiublic  libraries  act.  A  further  interesting 
feature  of  Sir  John's  address  was  his  announcement  of  the  steps  already  taken  to 
secure  catalogues  of  important  publications.  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  had 
recentl.v  forwarded  to  every  colonial  government  a  reipiest  for  the  issue,  through 
their  official  gazettes  or  otherwise,  of  registers  containing  entries  of  all  publica- 
tions within  given  periods,  and  also  all  other  locally  published  works,  with  their 
full  titles,  so  as  to  furnish  for  general  information  complete  records  of  the  litera- 
ture of  each  colony.  In  the  department  of  science,  the  British  Ro.val  Society  had 
accomplished  a  great  and  useful  work  in  its  catalogue  of  scientific  papers,  con- 
tained in  9  thick  iiuarto  volumes,  and  was  orgaiiiziug  a  catalogue  intended  to 
contain  the  titles  of  scientific  publications,  whether  appearing  in  periodicals  or 
independentl.v,  arranged  both  according  to  the  authors'  names  and  the  subject- 
matter.  The  societ.v  had  appointed  a  committee  to  inipiire  into  and  rejiort  on  the 
feasil)ility  of  adding  to  the  completeness  of  such  a  catalogue  b.v  international  co- 
operation. Sir  Johu  also  called  attention  to  the  classified  index  of  the  London 
library,  in  which  were  given  the  names  of  the  principal  authors  who  had  written 
on  each  subject,  and  declared  the  assistance  there  given  to  the  student  to  be 
invaluable.      See  Libraries  in  the  United  St.\tes. 

LI  HUNG-  CHANG,  statesman,  was  born  in  Seu-chew,  Nganhwuy  province, 
China,  Feb.  16,  1823.  He  suppressed  the  great  Taiping  rebellion  in  1864  and  the 
Nieufei  uprising  in  1868;  was  appointed  viceroy  of  the  metropolitan  province  of 
Chihli,  in  which  Pekin  is  situated,  in  1870;  was  special  imperial  commissioner 
to  negotiate  peace  with  Japan  in  1895;  and  has  held  the  offices  of  senior  grand 
secretary  of  state,  high  imi)erial  commissioner  of  foreign  affairs,  director-general 
of  the  coast  defenses  of  the  north  and  of  the  imperial  navy,  northern  superintend- 
ent of  trade,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  North  China.  Nearly  all 
the  progress  of  China  in  the  last  thirty  years  can  be  traced  directly  to  his  in- 
fluence. He  made  an  official  visit  to  the  United  States  in  the  summer  of  1896, 
bearing  a  message  from  the  emperor  to  the  president. 

LILIUOKALANI  (Mrs.  Dominis),  ex-queen  of  Hawaii.  She  accepted  as  final 
the  overthrow  of  royalty  in  Hawaii,  Jan.  22,  1895,  in  a  formal  document  ad- 
dressed to  President  Dole.      On   Oct.  23,  1896,  the    government   of   the    republic 
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extended  to  lier  a  full  pardon.  The  ex-queen  visited  the  United  States,  1897, 
and  Jan.  25  paid  a  visit  to  President  Cleveland,  and  expressed  to  liim  Lier  tliank.s 
for  bis  Laving  withdrawn  from  the  Senate  the  treaty  of  annexation  of  Hawaii  to 
the  United  States.  "When,  in  June,  a  new  treaty  was  under  counsideratiou  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  Liliuokalani  entered  a  solemn  protest  against  its  ratificaticm. 
In  the  protest  she  describes  herself  as  "  by  the  graee  of  God  queen  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  on  the  17th  day  of  January,  1893."  The  treaty  is  declared  to  be  "an 
act  of  wrong  toward  the  native  and  part  native  people  of  Hawaii  ...  in 
violation  of  international  rights."  She  jiublished  Hawaii's  Story,  bij  Hawaii's 
Queen  (1898).      See  H.wvaii. 

LINCOLN,  city,  capital  of  Nebraska  and  of  Lancaster  county ;  population 
(1890),  55,154.  In  189(5  the  assessed  valuations  were:  Eeal  estate,  $4, 873,070 ; 
personal  property,  $612,234— total,  $5,485,310 ;  total  tax  rate,  $70  per  $1,000.  The 
bonded  debt,  Jan.  8,  1897,  was  $1,1(19,100;  lloating  debt,  about  $35,000;  and  there 
was  also  a  district  paving  debt  of  $452,083,  not  included  in  the  city  debt.  Th(;re  are 
3  national  banks,  with  combined  capital,  $850,000;  deposits,  $1,043,295;  and 
resources,  $2,431,746;  electric  street  railroad,  with  40  miles  of  track;  5  daily,  17 
weekly,  3  semi-monthly,  and  6  monthly  periodicals ;  and  City,  State,  State  Histor- 
ical Society,  Teachers'  and  Universit.v  libraries. 

LINCOLN  TEKKITOKY.  A  movement  to  divide  the  Territory  of  Alaska  and 
to  organize  out  of  the  northwest  portion  a  new  territory  to  be  known  as  Lincoln 
gained  a  new  impetus  in  the  latter  part  of  1897  because  of  the  phenomenal  devel- 
opment of  the  Klondike  and  Yukon  gold  regions.  A  bill  was  prepared  during 
the  summer  for  introduction  into  Congress  at  the  session  of  1897-98,  ac(H)rding  to 
which  the  new  territory  woukl  have  for  its  southeastern  boundary  Mount  St.  Elias; 
from  that  )ioint  the  eastern  boundary  would  run  dircctb' to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which 
would  form  the  northern  boundary  ;  the  line  of  the  western  boundary-  would  run  down 
the  coast  line  below  St.  Michael  to  the  top  of  the  divide  between  the  Yukon  and 
continue  to  the  Kokyn  River;  and  the  southern  boundary  would  follow  the  62d 
parallel  east  to  the  Copper  River,  and  thence  to  Mount  St.  Elias.  The  new  terri- 
itory  would  contain  the  rich  i)lacr^r  mining  region  of  the  Yukon  as  far  as  the 
boundary  line,  with  the  old  and  new  ti'ading  posts  and  settlements  from  St. 
Jlichael  to  Circle  City ;  and  the  Territory  of  Alaska  projier  would  include  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  the  coaling  stations  of  Dutch  Harbor  and  Uualaska,  and  the 
balance  of  the  Alaskan  peninsula,  the  island  of  Unga  and  its  quartz  mines, 
Kodiak  Island,  Kauai  peninsula  and  the  placer  mines  of  Cook  Inlet,  Prince 
William  Sound,  and  the  placer  mines  along  the  Copper  River,  the  towns  of 
Wrangel,  Sitka,  Juneau,  Dyea,  Skaguay,  and  the  jiasses  on  the  overland  route  to 
the  Yukon.  The  bill  named  the  city  of  Weare,  on  the  Yukon,  ai)out  halfway 
between  Dawson  City  and  St.  Michael,  as  the  capital  of  the  proi)osed  territory. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  had  decided  to  locate  a  new  United  States  land 
office  at  Circle  City,  but  as  that  jilace  practically  became  deserted,  owing  to  the 
rush  to  the  regions  further  north,  it  was  believed  that  the  office  would  be  estab- 
lished at  the  new  capital.  The  population  of  the  area  inclosed  within  the  bound- 
ary lines  of  the  proposed  new  territory  was  estimated  in  1897  at  over  3,000  whites 
and  8,000  natives. 

LINCOLN  UNH'ERSITY,  Lincoln,  111.,  Cumberland  Presbyterian;  had  at 
close  of  189G,  9  professors  and  instructors;  175  students;  3,000  volumes  in 
library;  $49,700  in  productive  funds;  $3,800  gifts;  $7,255  income;  president, 
Archelaus  E.  Turnei',  a.m. 
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LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY,  Oxford,  Pa.,  Presbyterian;  co-educational;  had  at 
close  of  1895,  11  professors  and  instructors;  191  students;  14,000  volumes  in 
library;  |394,800  in  productive  funds;  $35,000  income;  president,  I.  N. 
Rendall,  d.d. 

LISTER,  Sir  Joseph,  surgeon,  was  born  in  Upton,  Esses,  England,  in  1827. 
He  is  the  founder  of  modern  antiseptic  surgery,  and  one  of  the  first  to  study  the 
question  of  disease  germs.  In  recognition  of  his  scientific  services  he  was  made 
a  baronet  1883.  As  president  of  the  British  Association,  1896,  he  reviewed  his 
connection  with  antiseptic  studies.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  1895. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  city,  capital  of  Arkansas  and  of  Pulaski  county ;  population 
(1890)  25,871.  The  last  reported  assessed  valuations  were:  Real  estate,  ?8,449,- 
435;  personal  property,  $2,979,068 — total,  $11,428,503;  and  the  total  debt,  Jan. 
1,  1897,  was  $248,798;  cash  on  hand,  $8,034;  net  debt,  $240,764.  There  are  2 
national  banks,  with  combined  capital,  $500,000;  deposits,  $711,268;  and 
resources,  $1,628,705.  The  city  has  an  electric  street  railroad,  using  20  miles  of 
ti-ack.  The  libraries  comprise  the  Marquand,  State,  University,  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  Arkansas  Female  College.  Public  school  proiierty,  for  white  and  colored 
pupils,  is  valued  at  over  $300,000.  The  newspapers  and  periodicals  comprise  2 
dailies,  9  weeklies,  and  4  monthlies. 

LITTLE  ROCK  UNIVERSITY,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Methodist  Episcopal;  co- 
educational; had  at  close  of  1896,  15  professors  and  instructors;  200  students; 
2,500  volumes  in  library ;  gifts,  $500;  income,  $5,500;  president,  J.  W.  Wilkinson, 

LL.D. 

LIU  TSAO  HUNG,  grand  counselor  of  China  and  chief  opponent  of  Li  Hung 
Chang,  was  born  in  Central    China  about  1835 ;  died  in  Pekin,  in  August,  1897. 

LOCKJAW,  popular  name  of  the  malady  known  in  medical  science  as  tetanus. 
The  success  of  the  diphtheria  antitoxin  (see  Diphtheria)  led  Prof.  Dr.  von 
Behring,  of  Halle,  and  Professor  Knorr,  of  Marburg,  to  undertake  experiments 
to  secure  a  tetanus  antitoxin,  and  in  October,  1896,  the  Ihjalache  Jfedicinesche 
Wochenschrift,  of  Berlin,  contained  an  article  signed  by  both  professors,  describ- 
ing the  qualities  and  best  methods  of  using  an  antitoxin  for  tetanus,  which  is 
now  prepared  under  government  supervision  as  a  commercial  product,  and 
offered  for  use  by  medical  practitioners  under  the  same  conditions  as  diphtheria 
antitoxin  from  the  same  source.  The  disease  has  its  characteristic  microbe, 
which  has  been  recognized,  isolated,  described,  and  reproduced  by  artificial 
culture.  The  tetanus  antitoxin  is  similar  in  nature,  action,  and  in  the  methods 
of  its  preparation  to  the  antitoxin  of  diphtheria.  It  is  prepared  for  use  both  as 
a  dry  powder,  for  the  treatment  of  developed  cases  of  tetanus  in  men  and 
animals,  and  as  a  liquid  solution,  employed  for  prophylactic  purposes.  In  the 
dry  form  it  is  designated  as  a  hundredfold  normal  antitoxin,  is  i)ut  up  in  vials 
containing  5  grams  each,  and  each  vial  is  believed  to  contain  a  sufficient  quantity 
for  the  cure  of  a  developed  case.  The  contents  of  one  vial  are  dissolved  in  50 
cubic  centimeters  of  sterilized  water  at  a  temperature  of  40°  C,  and  injected 
hypodermically  at  a  single  dose.  The  solution  is  of  fivefold  strength,  and  is  put 
up  in  sealed  5-gram  vials.  In  the  presence  of  wounds,  from  which  lockjaw  is 
feared,  a  small  subcutaneous  injection  of  the  solution  is  made,  and  the  wounds 
should  be  treated  antiseptically. 

LOMBARD  UNIVERSITY,  Galesburg,  111.,  Universalist;  co-educational;  had 
at  close  of  1896,  19   professors  and   instructors;  175  students;  7,000  volumes  in 


library;  $200,000  iu  productive  fuuds;  $11,000  gifts;  $11,000  iucome;  president, 
Charles  E.  NasL,  a.m.,  d.d. 

LONDON,  city,  cai)ital  of  the  British  Empire  and  of  England;  population 
(1^91),  4,232,118;  (189G)  4,443,018.  The  city  has  an  area  of  118  square  miles, 
and  according  to  the  census  of  1891,  a  poj)ulation  of  35,865  to  the  square  niile. 

Urinrth. — In  the  year  ending  in  August,  1897,  the  number  of  houses  erected 
in  the  city  was  14,591.  This  is,  of  course,  in  the  Greater  Loudon  of  the  Regis- 
trar-General. The  London  of  the  School  Board  contained  in  1891  the  vast  aggre- 
gate of  557,134  inhabited  houses,  which  was  more  than  one-tenth  of  all  the 
dwellings  in  England  and  Wales;  Birmingham  had85,t!24;  Liverpool,  91,484, 
and  "Manchester,  100,249.  But  in  the  Greater  London  of  the  Registrar-General's 
weekly  return,  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  707,679,  or  nearly  one-sixth 
of  the  houses  in  England  and  Wales.  The  largest  aggregate  of  inhabited  dwell- 
ings next  to  that  in  the  Thames  Valley  is  that  on  the  Irwell,  where  the  twin 
towns  of  Manchester  and  Salford  had  between  them  139,412  inhabited  houses. 
But  London,  at  the  present  rate  of  growth,  is  adding  more  to  its  streets  and 
squares  in  ten  years  than  the  whole  of  Manchester  and  Salford  put  togetlier. 
There  really  is  a  new  town,  for  each  year  London  adds  an  Ipswich,  a  Northamp- 
ton, a  Southamjjton,  or  a  Reading  to  its  already  gigantic  size.  Neither  of  these 
towns,  lifi-ge,  active,  enterprising  as  they  are,  contained  in  1891  so  many  houses 
as  are  added  to  London  every  year.  They  are  all  growing  with  great  rapidity, 
and  probably  each  of  them  now  contains  nearly  as  many  houses  as  London  adds 
to  itself  yearly. 

Cod  of  Government. — During  the  fiscal  year  1896-97,  the  expenditures  of  the 
city  government  aggregated  £2,432,932,  or  $11,824,050.  The  budget  for  1897-98 
estimated  the  expenditure  at  £2,0(58,842  on  the  county  account,  and  £383,647  on 
the  special  county  account,  a  total  of  £2,452,489.  On  April  8,  1897,  the  valua- 
tions were:  Count.v,  excluding  the  city  parishes,  £31,614,470;  city  parishes, 
£4,484,252 — total,  £36,098,722.  A  penny  rate  over  the  whole  county  produced 
to  the  council  in  1890-97,  .£149,306;  it  is  estimated  to  ju-oduce  in  1897-98  £150,- 
411.  The  new  rate  will  be  14|d.  in  the  pound — viz.  :  12d.  for  general  county 
purposes  and  2^d.  for  special  county  purposes.  The  large  balances  brought  for- 
ward, from  1896-97,  aided  by  the  improved  receipt  from  Excheiiuer  contribution, 
must  be  regarded  as  somewhat  exceptional,  and  they  have  ojierated  to  reduce  the 
rate  for  1897-98.  For  fhe  past  year  it  was  15d.  The  costs  of  ])rosecutors  and 
witnesses  in  criminal  ])rosecutioiis  stand  at  £19,950;  jiensions,  etc.,  at  £22,075, 
and  the  grant  to  guardians  for  indoor  paupers  at  £326,809.  The  Bridges  Com- 
mittee desired  £17,840  for  Woolwich  Ferry,  £10,160  for  the  county  bridges,  and 
£9,575  for  the  maintenance  of  Black  wall  Tunnel.  Under  the  cognizance  of  the 
Building  Act  Committee,  occ'ur  charges  in  connection  with  sky  signs  (£385),  and 
the  inspection  of  factories  and  workshops  (£1,550).  To  \)&y  salaries,  wages, 
rents,  taxes,  and  other  charges  of  the  council's  establishment,  £126,265  was  re- 
(luired.  For  the  Fire  Brigade,  "staflf"  represented  £92,715,  "stations"  £32,- 
600,  and  "plant"  £28,850.  The  Highways  Committee  needed  £12,310  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Victoria  Albert  and  Chelsea  Embankments,  £1,245  for  insi)ec- 
tion  and  testing  in  connection  with  electric  lighting,  and  £11,100  for  payments 
to  local  authorities  in  regard  to  main  roads.  A  sum  of  £232,330  was  associated 
with  the  main  drainage  system,  and  the  maintenance  of  parks  and  open  spaces 
demanded  £107,590,  including  £7,800  for  music.  Parliamentary  expenses 
figured  at  £10,000. 

Water  Supply. — The  water  supply  of  London  reaches  841,461  houses,  and  the 
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average  daily  consumption  is  187,580,233  gals.,  or  a  daily  average  of  about  33 
gals,  per  capita  in  a  population  of  5,675,270.  The  area  supplied  is  845  square 
miles,  and  there  are  5,147  miles  of  water  pipe  and  33,965  lire  hydrants.  Of  this 
water  107,000,000  gals,  come  from  the  river  Thames,  51,000,000  from  the  riv'er 
Lea,  and  the  rest  from  springs  and  artesian  wells.  In  former  years  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  criticism  directed  against  the  London  water  suppl.v  because  of  its 
insufficient  quantity  and  its  impure  quality,  but  since  1893,  when  a  parliamen- 
tary commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  question,  there  has  been  no 
cause  of  complaint.  The  greater  jiart  of  the  supply  taken  from  the  Thames  comes 
from  above  Richmond,  where  the  water  is  conii>aratively  pure,  and  is  conducted 
by  a  series  of  aqueducts  into  54  different  reservoii-s,  covering  580  acres,  with  an 
aggregate  capacity  of  1,935,100,000  gals.  From  these  the  water  is  passed  through 
120  filtering  beds,  some  of  which  absorb  1,000,000  gals,  a  minute.  The  water 
jiasses  through  6  or  7  inches  of  sand  before  it  reaches  the  pipes,  and  this  sand 
is  cleaned  carefully  every  month. 

Propotiecl  New  Suppli/. — The  County  Council  has  before  it  plans  for  a  new 
metropolitan  water  supply  that  are  colossal,  both  in  design  and  cost.  The  plan, 
as  prepared  by  the  council's  engineer,  contemplates  taking  the  new  supply 
from  Wales,  at  a  cost  in  the  first  instance  of  £17,500  000,  to  be  increased  when 
additional  supplies  are  obtained  to  £38,000,000.  Two  of  the  reservoire  will  be 
the  largest  ever  constructed  in  the  countrj-.  The  works  would  possess  a  dual 
character,  including  two  aqueducts,  the  largest  in  the  world,  one  150  milei?  in 
length  and  the  other  176  miles.  The  former  would  be  the  first  to  be  constructed, 
the  latter  awaiting  commencement  at  a  subsequent  date.  Each  is  to  convey  200,- 
000,000  gals,  per  day,  and  both  are  to  be  entirely  covered  over  for  their  whole 
length.  The  northern  or  midland  counties  aqueduct  will  start  from  Hay,  in 
the  Wye  Valley,  and  discharge  into  a  service  reservoir  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
Elstree  Hills.  The  southern  aqueduct  would  also  pass  from  the  Wye  Valley, 
and  would  run  parallel  with  the  first  as  far  as  Chedworth,  after  which  it  would 
proceed  by  way  of  Hungerford,  Basingstoke,  and  Guildford,  to  Banstad.  The 
proposed  sources  of  supply  are  situated  at  altitudes  ranging  from  600  to  2,800 
ft.  above  the  sea  level,  at  the  headwaters  of  the  rivers  Usk,  Wye,  and  Towy,  in 
the  counties  of  Cardigan,  Brecon,  Radnor,  and  Montgomery.  The  water  will 
How  by  gravitation  into  the  service  reservoirs ;  and  the  only  pumping  required 
will  be  for  the  small  areas  on  the  summits  of  Hampstead,  Highgate,  Shooter's 
Hill,  and  the  Sydenham  Hills.  Li  1896  the  council  decided  to  i)repare  for  in- 
troduction in  Parliament,  in  the  session  of  1897,  bills  for  the  purchase  of  the 
property  aud  franchises  of  the  eight  metropolitan  companies  now  supplying 
water. 

Another  (ireat  Fire. — Oue  of  the  most  disastrous  fires  the  city  has  had  since 
the  great  conflagration  of  1666  broke  out  on  Nov.  19,  1897  ;  raged  furiously  for 
nearly  five  hours  despite  the  drenchings  of  more  than  100  steam  tire  engines; 
burned  over  two  acres  of  ground;  destroyed  upward  of  150  warehouses,  manu- 
factories, and  other  buildings;  and  caused  a  x^ecuniary  loss  exceeding  S25,000,- 
000.  It  originated  in  the  exyilosion  of  a  gas  engine,  and  ravaged  the  district 
bounded  by  Aldersgate  Street,  Redcross  Street,  Maidenhead  Court,  and  Bradford 
Avenue.  The  historic  church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  which  contains  the 
tombs  of  John  Milton,  John  Fox,  Frobisher,  the  voyager,  and  Speed,  the 
t.vi'ographer,  and  a  stained-glass  window  to  Milton's  memory,  presented  by 
George  W.  Childs,  was  much  damaged  and  its  vicarage  destroyed.  The  princi- 
pal buildings  burned  down  were  stocked  with  goods  made  uj)  fur  the  Christmas 
trade,  or  contained  goods  in  various  stages  of  manufacture. 
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LONG,  John  Davis,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Buckfield,  Me.,  Oct.  27,  1838;  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1S.")7  ;  admitted  to  the  Ijar  in  1861 ;  elected  governor  of 
Massachusetts  in  1870,  ISSO,  and  1881,  and  representative  in  Congress,  serving 
in  1883-89;  received  degree  of  ll.d.  from  Harvard  in  1880;  published  a  transla- 
tion of  Virgil's  jEneid  (1879);  edited  Tlie  Rrpiibliran  Partij:  Itx  History,  Principles, 
and  Policies  (1892);  and  became  secretarj-  of  the  navy  in  1897. 

LONGSTREET,  James,  lieutenant-general  in  the  Confederate  army,  was  born 
in  Edgefield  District,  S.  C,  Jan.  8,  1821.  In  October,  1897,  he  was  appointed 
by  President  McKinley  United  States  commissioner  of  railroads,  to  succeed 
"Wade  Hampton,  another  Confederate  lieutenant-general. 

LORXE,  Sir  John  George  Edward  Henry  Douglas  Sutherland  Campbell, 
Marquis  of,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Ai-gyll,  son-in-law  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  author, 
was  born  in  London,  England,  in  1845.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Man- 
chester, South,  on  the  Liberal  Union  ticket  in  1895.  His  last  literary  produc- 
tion was  the  libretto  for  the  opera  of  Dtarmid  by  Hamish  McCann,  which  was 
lirst  jiroduced  at  Covent  Garden  Theater,  London,  on  Oct.  23,  1897.  The 
occasion  jiroved  an  interesting  musical  and  dramatic  event. 

LOS  AXGELES,  city,  capital  of  Los  Angeles  county,  Cal.  ;  population  (1890) 
50,395.  lu  189G  the  city  had  an  assessed  real  estate  valuation  of  $44,4:88,922 ; 
and  Feb.  23,  1897,  a  bonded  debt  of  $1,408,900  (including  water  debt  $29,250); 
sinking  fund,  $58,253;  net  debt,  $1,350,047;  and  no  floating  debt.  There  ai'e  4 
national  banks,  with  combined  capital,  $1,350,000;  deposits,  $2,796,076;  and 
resources,  $5,515,805;  380  miles  of  streets,  of  which  13  are  paved;  100  miles  of 
sewers;  and  317  miles  of  water  mains.  Licluding  interest  charges  on  debt,  the 
expenditures  for  maintenance  of  the  city  government  aggregate  $800,000  per 
annum,  and  expenditures  for  public  education  $323,161.  The  city  has  public 
school  i>roperty  valued  at  $755,000;  7  libraries  of  all  kinds;  and  6  daily,  26 
weekly,  and  9  mcmthly  periodicals. 

LOL'ISLWA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  admitted  to  the  Union 
April  30,  1812;  seceded  Jan.  26,  1861;  readmitted  July  13,  1868;  counties,  99; 
capital.  Baton  Eouge. 

Slale  OJfici'rs,  1896-1900. — Governor  (elected  for  4  years,  salary  $4,000  per 
annum).  Murphy  J.  Foster;  lieutenant-governor,  E.  H.  Snyder;  secretary  of 
state,  John  T.  ^Michel-;  treasurer,  A.  V.  Fournet;  auditor,  W.  W.  Heard;  at- 
torney-general, Milton  J.  Cunningham;  adjutant-general,  Allen  Gumel;  super- 
intendent of  public  education,  J.  V.  Calhoun;  commissioner  of  agriculture,  T.  G. 
Lee;  commissioner  of  insurance,  J.  J.  McCaun ;  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  Francis  T.  NichoUs;  associate  justices,  Newton  C.  Blan('hiu-d,  Lynn  B. 
^Vatkins,  Joseph  A.  Breaux,  and  Henry  C.  Miller;  clerk,  T.  McC.  Hyman — all 
Democrats. 

Li(iislaluj-e,  1897. — Democrats,  senate  28,  house  60,  joint  ballot  88;  Repub- 
licans, senate  7,  house  24,  joint  ballot  31 ;  Populists,  senate  1,  house  14,  joint 
ballot  15;  Democratic  majority,  senate  20,  house  22,  joint  ballot  42. 

Klirtiiina. — In  the  State  elections,  April  21,  1896,  Governor  Foster  (renomi- 
nated) received  116,216  votes,  and  John  N.  Pharr,  Fusion,  90,188,  and  the  legis- 
lature. May  14,  declared  the  governor  re-elected.  The  congressional  elections 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Democratic  cjindidate  in  each  district.  In  the 
presidential  election  the  Democratic  candidate  received  77,175  votes;  the  Repub- 
lican 22,036;  and  the  National  Democratic  1,915. 

Farm  Pn>d mis. —lleported  Dec.  31,  1895:  Corn,  22,574,284  bush.,  from  1,247,- 
198  acres,  value  $9,029,714;  oats,  575,745  bush.,  from  38,383  acres,  value  $207,- 
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268;  potatoes,  827,789  bush.,  from  9,301  acres,  value  $596,008;  and  hay,  74,532 
tons,  from  36,897  acres,  value  $718,488.  The  sugar  output  was  710,427,838  lbs., 
or  355,384  tons,  as  compared  with  297,737  tons  in  1894.  This  was  the  largest 
crop  ever  produced  in  the  State,  and  entitled  the  planters  to  $14,216,558  under 
the  sugar  bounty  law.  The  production  also  included  28,334,513  gals,  of  mo- 
lasses. The  cotton  crop  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1895,  was  estimated  at 
600,000  bales.  Rice,  despite  a  drought  during  the  growing  season,  yielded 
98,867,200  lbs.  in  1894,  and,  with  a  largely  decreased  output  in  1895,  gave  growers 
better  prices  because  of  the  Chinese-Japanese  war. 

Farm  Animals. — Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  Horses,  141,164,  value  $3,855,824; 
mules,  88,239,  value  $4,661,317;  cows,  153,538,  value  $2,341,454;  cattle,  268,425, 
value  $2,321,531;  sheep,  136,311,  value  $166,885;  and  swine,  790,961,  value 
$2,235,255— total  value,  S15,582,266. 

Sulphur  Jliniiiy. — The  most  important  development  of  mineral  resources  in  late 
years  was  accomplished  in  1895, when  a  syndicate  owning  a  great  deposit  of  sul- 
phur at  Sulphur  City,  Colcasieu  parish,  succeeded  in  liquefying  the  rock  by 
forcing  superheated  water  to  it  through  a  bore  hole.  In  a  molten  state  the  sul- 
phur was  pumped  out  and  evaporated.  This  achievement  was  the  result  of 
experiments  extending  over  35  years,  the  difficulty  being  previously  to  reach  the 
rock  through  several  hundred  feet  of  quicksand  that  covered  it.  Initial  operations 
yielded  100  tons  of  sulphur  per  day,  and  it  was  expected  that  there  would  soon  be 
a  steady  supply  large  enough  to  relieve  the  United  States  from  importing  the 
mineral  and  to  suppl.y  the  world's  demands. 

Mineral  Products. — Excepting  sulphur,  the  mineral  products  of  the  State  in 
1894,  the  last  year  reported,  were  restricted  to  productions  of  clay  and  salt.  In 
the  former  industry,  50  establishments  reported  value  of  output  as  follows : 
Common  and  pressed  brick,  $442,862;  fancy  brick,  $52,500;  vitrified  paving 
brick,$9,400;  drain  tile,  $12,500— total,  $517,262.  The  salt  product  was  186,050 
bbls. 

Finances. — On  Feb.  15,  1897,  the  recognized  bonded  debt  was  ;  Interest-bearing, 
$10,877,800;  baby  bonds  and  certificates,  not  now  bearing  interest,  $915,917 — 
total,  $11,793,717;  and  judicial  expense  fund,  $223,827— total  debt,  $12,017,544. 
Bonds  not  recognized  aggregate  $3,953,000,  and  fraudulent  consols  and  baby 
bonds  outstanding,  $795,535.  The  total  assessed  valuation  in  1894  was  $251,- 
091,348;  in  1895,'$249, 621,419 ;  and  in  1896,  $251,911,316,  the  largest  since  1870, 
which  was  $253,371,890.  In  1895  the  board  of  liquidation  began  buying  State 
bonds  with  the  surplus  of  interest  funds  in  the  treasury. 

Bants. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  19  national  banks  in  operation  and  8  in 
liquidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $3,360,000,  and  holding 
$1,187,000  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on  loans  and 
discounts  $14,030,509,  represented  by  demand  pajier  with  individual  or  firm 
names,  $1,167,521;  the  same  secured  b.v  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securi- 
ties, $2,758,644;  time  paper  with  two  or  more  individual  or  firm  names,  $5,085,- 
721;  time  paper  with  single  individual  or  firm  name,  $1,250,828;  and  the  same 
secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securities,  $3,767,795.  The  banks 
held  in  coin  and  coin  certificates  $1,593,419,  of  which  $805,945  was  in  gold  coin. 
The  circulation  account  was;  Total  issue,  $12,699,060;  redeemed,  $11,310,651; 
outstanding,  $1,388,409.  There  were  deposits,  $15,7()(),527 ;  reserve  required, 
$3,751,178;  reserve  held,  $4,775,875;  ratio  of  reserve,  7  banks  in  New  Orleans, 
30.23  per  cent,  12  other  banks  in  the  State,  30.73.  During  tlie  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1897,   the    exchanges   at  the   United    States  clearing  house  at  New   Orleans 
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aggregated  $420, 182,085,  an  iiu'rease  of  $92,038,472  over  the  total  of  tlio  iirevious 
corresiiomliug  jieriod.  The  State  banks,  Juue  30,  18'J7,  numbered  20,  and  liad 
capital,  $2,413,150;  dejiosits,  $7,322,044;  resources,  $10,305,1()4;  and  surplus 
and  iirotits,  $417,381.  There  were  4  stock  saving  banks,  with  capital,  $400,000; 
dejiosits,  $2,510,393;  resources,  $3,218,479;  and  surplus  and  profits,  $299,086. 
Conabiuing  all  these  institutions,  the  State  had  an  aggregate  banking  capital  of 
$0,173,150. 

JiiiililiiKj  mill  Loan  A.t!ior)ali<})i.t. — The  last  general  report  on  these  associations 
(1893)  showed  a  total  of  28  organizations,  of  which  26  were  local,  2  national,  26 
serial,  and  2  permanent.  There  were  reported  b.v  all  associations,  sharc^holders, 
15,196;  b.v  22,  shares  issued,  215,724;  and  by  all,  shares  matured,  2,738,  shares 
free,  82,723,  and  shares  borrowed  on,  28,508.  The  total  assets  and  liabilities 
were  $4,829,271;  loans  on  real  estate,  $4,390,560;  and  dues  and  profits,  $3,972,- 
317.  During  the  life  of  20  associations,  40  mortgages  were  foreclosed,  involving 
$72,050,  on  which  there  was  a  loss  of  $11,542.  Of  all  associations,  27  reported 
2,927  homes  and  140  other  buildings  acquired. 

Iiilermd  Heveiuie. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  collections 
of  internal  revenue  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  aggregated  $1,299,520.39,  from 
the  following  sources:  Distilled  spirits,  $759,573.77;  tobacco,  $296,109.23;  fer- 
mented liquors,  $238,156.08;  oleomargarine,  $5,220;  and  penalties,  $117.53. 
During  that  year  there  were  177  single-account  cigar  factories,  which  used  1,431,- 
114  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  had  an  output  of  50,054,727  cigars  and  149,008,301  cigar- 
ettes; and  07  other  tobacco  factories,  which  used  1,470,280  lbs.  of  materials,  and 
bad  an  output  of  3,405  lbs.  of  plug,  1,321,979  lbs.  of  smoking  tobacco,  and 
13,(!()4  lbs.  of  snuff.  The  ipiantit.v  of  spirits  rectified  was  1,111,833.70  gals.  ; 
gauged,  3,050,222;  fermented  liquors  produced,  249,250  bbls. 

Railrnadf. — On  Jan.  1,  1894,  the  total  railroad  mileage  was  1,992.84.  During 
that  .year  7  companies  constructed  a  total  of  91  miles  of  new  road,  making  Jan.  1, 
1895,  a  total  mileage  of  2,083.84.  A  rejiort  at  the  close  of  1894  showed  :  C'apital 
stock,  $34,052,425;  funded  debt,  $29,440,251 ;  total  inve.stment,  $04,490,042;  cost 
of  roads  and  e<iuipments,  $()0,545,119;  gross  earnings,  $2,332,090;  net  earnings, 
$429,993;  interest  paid  on  bonds,  $785,720;  and  dividends  paid  on  stock,  $6,554. 

C'oiiniicrce. — During  the  fiscal  .vear  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise at  the  ports  of  New  Orleans  and  Teche  had  a  value  of  $16,254,950,  and 
of  gold  and  silver,  $010,242;  and  the  exports  of  merchandise  were  valued  at 
$101,497,072;  exports  of  gold  and  silver,  none. 

Maniif(i(iin-fs. — Among  the  s]iecial  manufacturing  plants  in  1895  were  449 
sugar  ho\ises,  a  decrease  of  50  from  those  in  operation  in  1894.  The  largest  out- 
puts of  individual  plants  were  27,070,032  lbs.,  22,180,441  lbs.,  11,532,537  ll)s., 
10,407,981  lljs.,  three  of  over  9,000,000  lbs.  each,  and  seven  of  over  5,000,000  lbs. 
each.  There  were  six  active  cotton  mills,  four  of  which  reported  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $1,025,000;  si)indles,  50,708;  and  looms,  1,512.  A  single  mill  in 
New  Orleans  had  $500,000  capital,  35,328  spindles,  1,112  looms,  and  190  cards. 

Pithlii-ationn. — Kei)orted  ]March,  1898:  Daily,  20;  semi-weekly,  4;  weekl.v,  143; 
semi-monthl.v,  4  ;  and  monthl.v,  10. 

Chiiri-liiv. — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  strongest  denomination  in  the  State, 
and  is  followed  in  their  order  b.v  the  Regular  Baptist,  Colored;  Regular  Baptist, 
South;  Methodist  Episcopal,  South;  African  Methodist;  Methodist  Episcopal; 
Protestant  Ejiiscopal;  and  Prosb.vterian,  South.  At  the  Eighth  International 
Sunda.v  School  Convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-2(>,  1890,  there  were 
reiiorted  for  Louisiana,  700  evangelical  Sunda.v  schools,  6,000  ofliccrs  and  teachers, 
and  40,000  scholars,  total  members  46,000,  a  gain  of  3,918  in  three  years. 
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Schooh. — At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1895-06,  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  420,100,  of  whom  164,317  were  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools,  and  115,316  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  There  were 
3,537  teachers;  2,894  public  schools;  public  school  property  valued  at  $930,000; 
total  receipts  from  State  and  local  taxes,  $804,047;  and  expenditures,  excluding 
payments  on  debt,  $1,256,596.  Of  the  total  enrollment,  98,400  puiiils  were  white 
and  65,917  colored;  of  the  average  daily  attendance,  70,373  were  white  and 
44,943  colored;  and  of  the  total  teachers,  2,576  were  white  and  961  colored. 
There  were  9  universities  and  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  with  a  total  of  207  professors 
and  instructors;  3,063  students  in  all  departments  (1,992  males  and  1,071 
females);  104,152  bound  volumes  in  the  libraries ;  196  scholarships ;  $240,347  in 
total  income;  $1,755,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $1,510,571  in  pro- 
ductive funds;  and  $6,225  receipts  from  gifts.  The  State  Chautau(iua  at  Euston 
had  15  acres  of  ground,  an  auditorium  seating  2,000  persons,  and  103  enrolled 
students.  There  w'ere  20  public  high  schools ;  27  endowed  academies,  semi- 
naries, and  other  private  secondary  schools;  3  colleges  exclusively  for  women  at 
New  Orleans,  Mansfield  and  Miudeu ;  two  public  normal  schools  and  normal  de- 
partments in  5  colleges;  and  a  commercial  and  business  college  in  New  Orleans. 
The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  white  students  is  a  part  of  the  State 
University,  and  in  1895-96  had  310  acres  under  cultivation,  valued  at  $33,300, 
special  buildings  and  etjuipmeuts  valued  at  $125,000,  a  faculty  of  22,  and  total 
students  261.  A  similar  college  for  colored  students  at  New  Orleans  had  40  acres 
under  cultivation,  valued  at  $6,000,  buildings  and  equipments  valued  at  $52,972, 
a  faculty  of  13,  and  total  students  590.  For  the  defective  classes  there  were  a 
State  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Baton  Eouge ;  a  private  school  for  the 
deaf  at  Chinchuba;  a  State  institution  for  the  blind  at  Baton  Kouge;  and  a  boys' 
reformatory  at  New  Orleans. 

Libraries. — In  1896  there  were  reported  27  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  212,828  bound  volumes  and  46,431  pamphlets. 

Population. —In  1890,  1,118,587,  of  whom  559,350  were  males;  559,237 
females;  1,068,840  natives;  49,747  foreign-born;  558,395  whites;  and  560,192 
colored  of  all  races.  On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary 
estimated  the  population  at  1,262,000. 

LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIYEKSITY,  Baton  Eouge,  La.,  non-sectarian;  had 
at  close  of  1896,  22  professors  and  instructors;  266  students;  20,000  volumes  in 
librarj^;  $250,000  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $318,313  in  productive  funds; 
$25,000  in  scientific  apparatus  and  library ;  $58,387  income;  president,  Thomas 
D.  Boyd,  A.M. 

LOUISVILLE,  city,  caiiital  of  Jefferson  county,  Ky.  ;  population  (1890),  161,- 
129.  In  1897  the  assessed  valuations  were :  Eeal  estate,  $85,985,000;  personal 
property,  $28,715,000— total,  $117,700,000;  tax  rate,  $22.75  per  $1,000 ;  and  the 
bonded  debt,  excluding  a  water  debt  of  $943,932,  was  $8,714,000;  floating  debt, 
$276,247 — total,  $8,990,247.  There  are  7  national  banks,  with  combined  capi- 
tal, $3,601,500;  deposits,  $4,589,454;  and  resources,  $13,856,789.  The  ex- 
changes at  the  clearing  house  in  the  j-ear  ending  Sejit.  30,  1896,  aggregated 
$210,717,076.  The  city  has  250  miles  of  streets,  of  which  150  miles  are  paved ; 
32  miles  of  sewers;  188  miles  of  water  mains;  waterworks  owned  by  the  city 
that  cost  $5,523,391 ;  annual  expenditure  for  maintaining  the  city  government 
$2,000,000;  annual  cost  of  public  education,  $560,000;  and  i)ublic  school  jirop- 
erty  valued  at  $1,250,000.     In  189()  there  were  reported  8  libraries  of  all  kinds. 
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and  in  1897,  6  daily,  2  semi-weekly,    27  weekly,  2  bi-weekly,  (i  semi-montLly, 
and  13  monthly  i)eriodicals. 

LOW,  Skth,  ll.d.  educator,  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  IS,  1850;  became 
president  of  Columbia  University  in  1889,  and  subsequently  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Ilapid  Transit  Commission  and  of  the  Greater  New  York  Commission ; 
was  largely  instrumental  in  or-ianizinj;  Columbia  College  on  the  university 
system;  and  inidertook  to  defray  the  entire  expense  of  erecting  and  equipinng  a 
magniticent  library  l)uilding  for  tlie  university  on  its  new  grounds  on  Jiorning- 
side  Heights,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000.  In  September,  1897,  lie  was  nomiiuited  in 
four  of  the  five  boroughs  of  the  consolidated  city  of  New  York  for  the  olHce  of 
mayor,  on  the  Citizens'  Union  ticket,  and  at  once  entered  on  an  energetic  canvass. 
In  the  election  on  Nov.  2  he  received  148,215  votes  to  228,531  for  the  Democratic 
candidate,  101,994  for  the  Republican,  and  19,836  for  the  Jefferson  Democratic. 
Su,   .>E\v  Yore,  The  Greater  New  York. 

■  LOWELL,  John,  ex-judge  United  States  Circuit  Court,  and  an  autLority  on 
bankruptcy,  patents,  and  admiralty  laws,  was  born  in  Boston,  Jlass.,  Oct.  18, 
1824;  died  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  May  14,  1897. 

LOWELL,  city,  capital  of  Middlesex  count.v,  Mass. ;  poi)ulation  (1890), 
77,696;  (1895,  State  census),  84,367.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations  were: 
Eeal  estate,  $53,935,960;  personal  property,  §15,965,987— total,  $69,901,947; 
tax  rate,  $15  i)er  $1,000.  The  total  debt,  Jan.  1,  1897,  including  a  water  debt 
of  $1,275,000,  was  $3,820,340;  sinking  funds,  $391,279;  net  debt,  $3,429,061. 
The  real  estate  and  other  proi>erty  owned  by  the  city  has  a  value  of  $6,349,057. 
There  are  8  national  banks,  with  combined  capital,  $2,300,000;  deposits,  $4,099,- 
150;  and  resources,  $718,569,552;  7  savings  binks,  with  deposits,  $19,401,718, 
and  guaranty  funds  and  surplus,  $1,455,653;  electric  street  railroads  connecting 
with  Lawrence,  Nashua,  and  all  adjoining  towns;  and  6  daily  and  6  weekly 
newspapers. 

LUNT,  Orrinoton,   one  of  the  founders  of  Northwestern  University  and  the 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  was  born  in  Bowdoinham,  Me.  ;  died  in  Evanston    111 
April  5,  1897. 

LUSK,  William  Thompson,  m.d.,  gyu;ccologist,  president  of  Bcllevue  Hospitui 
Medical  College,  and  author  of  numerous  medical  works,  was  born  in  Norwicii, 
Conn.,  in   1838;  died  in  New  York  City,  June  12,  1897. 

LUTHER.\N  CHURCHES.  There  were  in  1897  tivo  general  bodies,  besides 
14  indejiendeiit  synods,  making  in  all  60  synods,  and  also  a  number  of  congre- 
gatiims  not  connected  with  an.v  synod,  embracing  in  all  5,993  ministers;  10,022 
churches  and  1,420,905  communicants;  an  increase  in  a  year  of  308  ministers, 
529  churches,  and  30,130  communicants;  and  an  increase  since  1S90  of  1,362 
ministers,  1,141  churches,  and  210,411  communicants.  Thereare4,125  parocliicl 
schools,  with  2,643  teachers  and  203,340  iiupils,  mostly  Germans  and  Scandi- 
navians; and  5,842  Sunday  schools,  with  51,969  officers  and  teachers,  and  50H,- 
010  scholars.  The  i>arochial  schools  are  chielly  maintained  by  foreign-born,  and 
the  Sunday  schools  by  American-born  Lutherans.  Under  denominational  control 
are  26  theological  seminaries,  42  colleges,  41  academies,  and  13  ladies'  semi- 
naries, holding  projierty  valued  at  $4,620,839,'  and  endowments  aggregating 
$1,478,541.  They  employ  747  instructors,  and  have  11,350  students,  of  wliom 
2,738  are  ])reparing  for  the  ministry.  There  are  92  benevolent  institutions,  with 
property  worth   $2,667,875,    and   endowments   of   $200,562,  and   with  34,875  in- 
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mates.  The  benevolent  contributions  reported  through  the  various  synodical 
boards,  exclusive  of  educational  work,  benevolent  work  not  under  synodical  con- 
trol, and  missionary  work  of  societies  in  other  countries,  amounted  to  |1,000,4G7. 
The  gosi)el  is  now  preached  by  the  Lutheran  church  in  14  different  languages; 
and  there  are  150)  periodicals  published  in  the  various  languages  spoken  by  the 
0,000,000  adherents  of  this  faith.  The  following  table  shows  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  five  geuei-al  bodies  and  the  independent  synods : 


General  Synod 

United  Synod  in  the  South 

General  Council 

Synodical  Conference 

United  Norwegian 

Independent  Synods  and  Independent  Con- 
gregations  


Total. 


173,813 
41,304 
315,239 
492.580 
110,000 


Synodiml  Conference. — This,  the  largest  of  all  Lutheran  organizations,  com- 
posed of  the  large  synods  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  other  States,  and  taking  in 
nearl.y  every  State  and  Territor.v  in  the  Union  and  parts  of  Canada,  with  nearly 
2,500  churches  and  nearly  500,000  communicants,  held  its  16th  biennial  conven- 
tion at  Evansville,  Ind.,  Aug.  12-17,  1896,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Eev. 
John  Bading,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  There  are  within  the  synods  of  this  conference 
1,747  parochial  schools,  with  854  teachers  and  97,310  pupils,  3  theological  sem- 
inaries, 10  colleges,  7  academies,  10  orphanages,  and  9  institutions  of  mercy. 
The  year's  benevolent  contributions  were  $281,020.  Among  freedmen  32  mis- 
sionaries are  at  work,  at  52  stations.  There  are  now  10,000  members.  Aggres- 
sive work  was  carried  on  among  Indians  and  among  Germans  in  the  Eastern 
States.      About  $50,000  was  expended  in  home  mission  work. 

General  Council. — Prominent  among  doings  within  this  body  in  1897- was  the 
preparation  by  the  ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  the  oldest  and  largest  of  its 
synods,  for  the  celebi-ation  of  its  150th  anniversary  in  1898.  At  the  same  time 
missionary,  educational,  and  benevolent  operations  were  being  vigorously 
pushed.  The  General  Council  ])ublishes  an  official  organ  and  Sunday  school 
literature  in  English.  Its  home  missionary  operations  cover  the  United  States, 
together  with  Manitoba  and  Nova  Scotia.  Benevolent  and  educational  operations 
were  greatly  strengthened  during  1897.  The  various  synods  composing  this 
body  control  3  theological  seminaries,  7  Colleges,  4  academies,  12  orphanages, 
and  26  other  benevolent  institutions.  The  benevolent  contributions  of  the  year 
were  $265,214. 

Independent  Symnh. — These  support  about  1,890  parochial  schools,  with 
1,169  teachers  and  81,769  pupils;  also  2,079  Sunday  schools,  with  5,881  officers 
and  teachers  and  95,466  scholars.  Benevolent  contributions,  $197,546.  The 
.ioint  synod  of  Ohio,  with  85,000  members,  held  its  31st  biennial  convention  at 
Dayton,    Sept.    1-10,  1896,  received  reports  from  the   8   district  synods    and  4 
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educational  institutions  supported  by  the  synod,  and  voted  down  by  a  lai-ge 
majority  a  proposition  to  consolidate  tbe  four  theological  seminaries  located  at 
Columbus  and  ^Voodville,  O.,  fSt.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Hickory,  N.  C.  The  synod 
has  53  missionaries  at  work  in  20  Sta.tes,  at  an  annual  expense  of  $10,000.  The 
benevolent  contributions  of  the  year  were  $-10,380. 

I)i'arone)<s  Conference. — The  first  general  conference  of  Lutheran  Deaconess 
Mother  Houses  iu  America  was  held  in  the  Mary  J.  Drexel  Home  for  Deaconesses, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Sept.  1()-18,  1896,  Kev.  Adolph  Speath,  d.d.,  ll.  d.,  presi- 
dent. The  conference  was  called  iu  order  to  establish  a  permanent  bond  of 
union  between  the  various  Lutheran  Deaconess  Homes  in  the  United  States. 
Four  out  of  7  of  the  institutions  were  represented.  Dr.  Siieath  presented  a 
thesis  on  the  female  diaconate,  showing  its  position  in  the  Scrii)tures  and  iu  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  wherein  it  differed  from  simihu'  institutions  iu  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Papers  were  also  read  bj'  Pastor  Goedel  on  The  Orcjaniza- 
(inn  of  the  More  Important  Mother  Houses  in  Germany,  and  by  Pev.  Dr.  Jere- 
miah r.  Ohl,  of  Milwaukee,  on  Tlic  Female  Ihaconate  in  America  Oufsicle  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  At  the  close.  Dr.  Speath  recited  the  principles,  methods  of 
work,  and  history  of  Deaconess  work  iu  America.  There  are  7  houses  with  143 
sisters;  value  of  property,  §700,000;  annual  expenses,  $70,000. 

Luther  Leafjue. — The  second  annual  convention  was  held  in  Chicago,  111., 
Nov.  17  20,  1890;  president,  E.  F.  Eibert,  of  New  York.  Mayor  Swift  de- 
livered au  address  of  welcome.  There  were  232  delegates  from  10  States,  repre- 
senting a  membership  of  50,000.  A  large  number  of  addresses  were  delivered 
and  resolutions  passed  commending  The  Luther  League  Review,  the  official  organ 
of  I^\itheran  young  people,  favoring  the  observance  by  all  local  leagues  of  the 
400t]i  birthday  of  Malanchthon  and  proposing  to  hold  a  world  convention  at 
AVittenberg  in  1900  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  World  Luther  League  among 
the  50,000,000  Lutherans  of  the  world.  The  Luther  League  was  organized  at  a 
convention  of  local  leagues  held  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  iu  1895. 

LYNX,  city,  Essex  county,  Mass.  ;  population  (1890),  55,727;  (1895,  State 
census),  .62,354.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations  were:  l\eal  estate,  $40,453,141 ; 
l.ersoual  property,  $10,288,605 — total,  $50,741,746;  tax  rate,  $17.40  per  $1,000. 
The  net  debt  was  $3,090,038,  and  the  city  owned  proiierty  valued  at  $1,622,025. 
The  waterworks  cost  to  date  $2,232,430,  and  the  balance  of  the  water  debt  was 
$1,78(1,300.  There  were  6  national  banks,  with  combined  capital,  $1,300,000; 
deposits,  $2,405,345;  and  resources,  $5,432,980;  and  2  savings  banks,  with  de- 
I'osits,  $6,929,740,  and  guaranty  funds  and  surplus,  $704,243.  The  city  liad 
141  miles  of  streets;  50  miles  of  sewers;  110  miles  of  water  mains;  and  electric 
railroads  connecting  with  Poston,  Lowell,  Salem,  Jlarblehead,  Danvers,  Peabody, 
"Wakefield,  and  AVoburn.  There  were  over  300  shoe  factories,  with  an  annual 
l)rodiict  of  over  $25,000,000,  and  the  extensive  works  of  the  General  Electric 
Company. 

^lAARTENS,  Maarten  (pen  name  of  J.  M.  W.  vak  deh  Poortex  Schwartz), 
was  born  in  Holland  about  1858;  educated  at  the  universities  of  Bonn  and 
Utrecht;  has  i)ublished  Jlie  Sin  of  Joost  Avelingh,  An  Old  Maid'si  Love,  God's 
Fool,  The  Greater  Glory,  My  Lady  Nohrxly  (1895),  etc. 

^lACHINE  GUN.  In  January,  1890,  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  of  Uie  United 
States  Navy  Dejiartmeut  adopted  for  use  in  the  navy  the  Browning  machine  gun, 
and  gave  to  the  Colt  Arms  Comjiauy  an  order  for  50  of  the  guns.     This  was  done 
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after  a  competitive  test  of  seven  different  types  of  machine  guns.  The  Browning- 
gun  is  the  invention  of  John  M.  and  Matthew  F.  Browning,  of  Ogden,  Utah,  and 
is  known  as  a  gas-operating  and  breech-loading  gun.  In  it  the  gases  jiroduced 
by  explosion,  after  giving  a  sufficient  initial  velocity  to  the  iirojectile,  are  further 
utilized  to  operate  the  breech  mechanism.  The  gunner  has  simply  to  fire  the 
first  shot  and  thereafter  to  feed  in  the  cartridges.  The  results  of  the  official  test 
are  thus  stated  summarily :  100  rounds  fired  deliberately,  no  interruptions ;  100 
rounds  fired  rapidly,  no  delays;  20  rounds  discharged  in  4  seconds;  40  rounds 
in  7  seconds;  80  rounds  in  14  seconds;  100  rounds  in  23  seconds.  The 
gun  worked  satisfactorily  throughout,  the  automatic  gear  operating  smoothly 
and  with  precision,  except  twice,  when  there  were  brief  stops  in  the  firing. 
Then  followed  the  discharge  of  200  rounds  in  34  seconds,  and  400  rounds  in  1 
minute  4'J  seconds.  Whenever  there  was  any  check  it  was  necessary  only  to  pull 
the  trigger  with  the  finger  and  then  the  process  went  on  regularly  as  before.  In 
all  1,053  cartridges  were  exploded,  and  there  was  but  one  misfire.  The  Brown- 
ing gun  is  so  made  that  it  can  be  readily  used  and  carried  either  by  infantry  or 
cavalry;  or  it  may  be  mounted  on  a  police  patrol  wagon.     It  weighs  40  lbs. 

A  similar  arm  is  the  Maxim  quick-firing  gun,  invented  by  Hiram  Maxim.  It 
is  in  use  in  the  British  army,  and  has  played  a  notable  ijart  in  England's  "little 
wars"  with  African  tribes.  The  Maxim  gun  was  exhibited  in  presence  of  the 
Ordnance  Board  of  the  United  States  Army  at  Sandy  Hook,  N.  J.,  in  July,  1895. 
A  repoi-t  of  the  tests,  published  in  a  technological  .iournal,  Cashier's  Magazine 
shows  a  performance  equal  to  that  of  the  Browning  gun.  In  the  Maxim  gun,  or 
"Maxim,"  as  it  is  usually  called,  there  is  no  pause  in  firing  after  the  trigger  is 
pulled  till  the  store  of  cartridges  is  exhausted.  The  gun  is  automatic  after  the 
first  shot,  is  fired.  The  recoil  from  the  exploded  cartridge  gives  to  the  barrel, 
which  has  a  rear  attachment,  a  backward  motion.  The  recoiling  motion  is  only 
about  one  inch,  as  a  crank  comes  in  contact  with  the  lireech  casing  and  causes 
it  to  rotate  and  strike  a  buffer  siiring,  which  restores  it  to  firing  position.  The 
crank  also  works  the  breech  lock.  The  cartridges  are  fed  to  the  gun  by  means 
of  a  belt.  The  recoil  of  the  barrel  from  the  discharge  of  the  first  cartridge  in- 
serts the  next  charge  from  the  belt,  raises  the  breech  lock,  cocks  the  hammer,  and 
fires,  extracts  and  ejects  the  shells.  With  its  case  of  sole-leather,  an  extra  barrel, 
duplicate  mechanism,  and  tools,  the  gun  weighs  only  45  lbs.  It  can  discharge 
more  than  500  cartridges  per  minute. 

MeCABE,  Charles  Cardwell,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Athens,  O.,  Oct.  11, 
183G ;  educated  at  the  Ohio  Wesle.van  University ;  entered  the  Ohio  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1860 ;  was  a  chaplain  in  the  Union  army 
in  the  civil  war  and  a  Libby  prisoner;  became  agent  of  the  Church  Extension 
Society  in  18(58;  and  subsequently  distinguished  himself  by  raising  large  sums 
of  money,  including  the  notable  "million  for  missions, "  which  he  twice  raised. 
In  1896  he  was  elected  a  bishoii  of  his  church. 

McCarthy,  Justin,  journalist  and  historian,  was  born  in  Cork,  Ireland,  in 
1830.  He  was  re-elected  to  Parliament  in  1895  for  North  Longford ;  resigned 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1896,  and  among  recent  works  published  The  Dictator  and  Red  Diamond  (1893) ; 
Life  of  Leo  XI [I.,  and  TJw.  Riddle  Ring  (1896);  and  published  A  History  of  Our 
Own  Time.'i  from  IS'SO  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee  and  The  Story  of  Gladdone'n  Life 
(both  1897). 

McCLUKE,  James   G.    K.,  educator,  was   born    in   Albany,   N.    Y.,    in    1848; 
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graduated  at  Yale  in  1870,  aud  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1873; 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  cLurcli  in  New  Scotland,  N.  Y.,  in  1874-70,  and  in 
Lake  Forest,  111.,  in  1881-97;  and  was  elected  president  of  Lake  Forest  Univer- 
sity in  18t)7. 

McCOMAS,  Lonis  Emeuy,  jurist,  was  born  iu  Washington  county,  Md.,  Oct. 
28,  184(1;  was  a  Republican  member  of  Congress  in  1882-90;  appointed  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1892 ;  elected  United  States 
senator  in  1898. 

McCORMACK  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINAEY,  Chicago,  111.,  Presbyterian; 
had  at  close  of  1897,  7  jirofessors  and  instructors;  150  students;  20,000  volumes 
iulibrarj-;  $534,000  in  productive  funds;  $25,000  gifts;  $30,500  income;  jiresi- 
dent,  A.  C.  Zeuoss,  d.d. 

MACDONALD,  George,  novelist  and  poet,  was  born  in  Huntle.y,  Scotland,  in 
1824.      His  latest  works  include  LUith  (1895)  and  Salted  with  Fire  (1897). 

lIcKINLEY,  William,  25th  president  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Niles, 
O.,  Jan.  29,  1843.  He  received  an  academical  education;  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
the  23d  Ohio  Volunteers,  in  May,  1861 ;  served  through  the  war,  and  was  mustered 
out  with  the  rank  of  cajitain  and  brevet  major.  After  the  war  he  studied  law ; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  iu  1807;  aud  settled  in  Canton,  O.,  to  practice.  He 
served  as  prosecuting  attorney  of  Stark  county,  O.,  in  18G9-71;  was  elected  to 
Congress  as  a  Republican  in  1870,  '78,  '80,  '82,  '84,  '86,  and  '88;  was  unseated 
in  1884;  and  was  defeated  for  re-election  in  1890.  In  1891  he  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  chiedy  on  the  tariff  issue,  by  a  majority  of  about  21,000  over 
ex-Gov.  James  E.  Campbell,  Democrat,  and  iu  1893  was  re-elected  by  a  plurality 
of  80,9'.>5.  He  was  iiermauent  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Convention 
at  Minneapolis  in  1892,  and  received  182  votes  for  the  presidential  nomination. 
While  in  Congress  he  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  advocacy  of  a 
protective  tariff.  He  succeeded  General  Gartield  as  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  in  that  <'aiiacity  pre]>ared  the  bill  to  reduce  the 
revenue  and  equalize  duties  (m  imjiorts,  which  has  been  known  since  as  the  Mc- 
Kinley  Bill.  This  measure  was  adoiited  in  the  House,  Ma.v  21,  1890,  and  in  the 
Senate  Sept.  10 ;  was  sent  to  a  conference  committee,  whose  report  was  accepted 
by  the  House,  Sept.  27,  and  the  Senate,  Sept.  30,  and  was  approved  by  the 
President,  Oct.  1.  In  the  congressional  elections  that  were  held  the  following 
month  the  Republicans  suffered  widespread  defeat  and  the  Democrats  gained 
control  of  the  House  of  Reiiresentatives.  At  the  St.  Louis  convention,  June 
16-18,  1896,  Governor  McKinle.v  was  nominated  for  President  on  the  tirst  ballot, 
the  votes  being:  McKiuley,  661J;  Reed,  84| ;  Quay,  61^;  Morton,  58;  and 
Allison,  35J  ;  and  by  a  rising  vote  the  nomination  was  made  unanimous. 

Election. — In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1896  there  were  seven  regular  tickets 
in  the  field,  viz.:  Republican,  William  McKinle.v  and  Garret  A.  Hobart ;  Dem- 
ocrivt,  William  J.  Bryan  and  .Vrtliur  Sewall ;  National  Democrat,  John  M.  Palmer 
and  Simon  B.  Buckner ;  Prohibition,  Joshua  Levering  and  Hale  Johnson  ;  Socialist 
Labor,  Charles  H.  Slachett  and  IMatthew  JIaguire;  Populist,  William  J.  Bryan 
and  Thomas  E.  Watson;  and  Free-Silver  Prohibition,  Charles  E.  Beutle.v  and 
James  H.  Southgate.  The  p()j)ular  vote  in  1896  was  13,930,942,  an  increase  of 
1,776,400  over  the  total  of  1892.  The  total  vote  for  Bryan  and  Watson  was  144,- 
928.      McKinley's  plurality  over  Bryan  was  618,742;  majority  over  all,  311,742. 

The  following  table  shows  the  popular  and  electoral  votes  for  the  jiriucipal 
candidates,  the  Bryan  column  including  the  Democratic  aud  Populist  votes. 


THE  PRESIDENTI.\L  VOTE. 

State. 

Popular  Vote. 

Electoral 
Vote. 

MeKinley 

Bryan. 

Palmer 

Lever- 
ing. 

Match- 
ett. 

McK. 

Bry. 

54.737 
37.512 
146.688 
36,379 
110,395 
18,699 
11,288 
60,091 
6,314 
607,130 
323.754 
289,293 
159,345 
218,171 

as,a36 

80,464 
136,959 
278,976 
293,582 
193,503 
4.849 
304,940 

10,494 

102,565 

1.938 

57,444 
221,367 
819,838 
155,223 

26,3.36 
525,991 

48,779 
728,300 

37,437 
9..320 

41,043 
168,773 
158,889 

13,448 

51,127 
l:35,.388 

39,153 
105,-379 
268,135 

10,672 

131,226 
110,103 
144,766 
161,369 
56,734 
15,.505 
32.736 
94.232 
23,135 
465.613 
305.538 
293,741 
171,614 
217,890 
77,175 
34,487 
104,735 
105.711 
aj7.368 
139,735 
63.353 
363.667 
4a„587 
115,625 
8.3- 
21,650 
133,675 
551,513 
174,488 
20,686 
477,497 
46,739 
433,228 
14,459 
58,801 
41,225 
168,176 
361,234 
67,434 
10,640 
154,985 
51,646 
94,488 
165,533 
10,861 

5,671 

2,147 

893 

2,573 

3 

1,611 

8 

4,a32 

927 

1,778 

2,788 

6,390' 
2,145 
4,516 
1,309 
5,114 
1915 
1.864 
2..507 
11.749 
6,968 
3,332 
1,021 
2,365 

2,797 

1,804 

467 

654 

5,592 

172 

9,818 

3,056 

3,192 

1,611 

1,223 

6 
3 

Florida 

13 

3 

1,147 
3S4 
453 

34 
15 
13 

12 

8 

1,571 
5,918 
2,998 
5,025 
4,348 

390 
2,169 

186 
1,192 

""587 

2,114 

292 

6 
8 
15 
14 
9 

M.assaclmsetts 

Minnes'Ua 

699 

17 

170 

New  Hampshire 

3,530 

6,373 

19,995 

578 

"'l,85r 

977 

11,000 

1,166 

834 

664 

1,951 

4,S53 

779 

5,614 

16,086 

635 

358 

5,068 

919 

19.274 

1,160 

223 
3,985 
17,731 

4 
10 
36 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

11 

"'iVlCT 

"l,6^' 
558 

3 
23 

4 
32 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

9 

4 

3,bS 
1,723 

Utah 

3 

1,331 
2,127 
1,668 
679 
4,584 

731 
2,351 

968 
1,223 
7,507 

159 

""'lis 

4 

4 

West  Virginia 

1,314 

6 
12 

6,502.600 

134,731 

123,438 

971 

Early  Ad  minimi  ration. — Following  his  inauguration,  President  McKinley 
selected  his  cabinet  advisers  as  follows :  Secretary  of  state,  John  Sherman,  of 
Ohio;  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Lyinan  J.  Gage,  of  Illinois;  secretar.v  of  war, 
Russell  A.  Alger,  of  Michigan;  attorney-general,  Joseiih  McKeuna,  of  California; 
postmaster-general,  James  A.  Gary,  of  Maryland ;  secretary  of  the  navy,  John  D. 
Long,  of  Massachusetts;  secretary  of  the  interior,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  of  New 
"York;  and  secretarj^  of  agriculture,  James  Wilson,  of  Iowa.  Ellis  H.  Eoberts,  of 
New  York,  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  United  States.  The  principal  dijilo- 
matic  a]>poiutments  were :  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  John  Ha.v,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  ;  ambassador  to  France,  Horace  Porter,  of  New  York ;  ambassador  to 
Germany,  Andrew  D.  White,  of  New  York;  ambassador  to  Ital.v,  William  F. 
Draper,  of  Massachusetts;  minister  to  Russia,  Natbiin  A.  Hitchcock,  of  Missouri; 
minister  to  Austria-Hungary,  Charlemagne   Tower,  of  Pennsylvania;  minister  to 
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Spain,  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  of  New  York;  minister  to  Japan,  A.  E.  Buck,  of 
(iior^ia;  minister  to  Turkey,  James  B.  Anj^ell,  of  Micbigau;  minister  to  Hawaii, 
Harold  M.  Sewall,  of  Maine;  minister  to  Bel!j;ium,  Bellamy  Storer,  of  Ohio; 
minister  to  the  Netherlands,  Stanford  Newall,  of  Minnesota;  minister  to  Brazil, 
Edwin  H.  Confcer,  of  Iowa;  minister  to  Colombia,  Charles  H.  Hart;  minister  to 
Chile,  Henry  L.  Wilson,  of  Washington;  minister  to  Switzerland,  John  G.  A. 
Leishman,  of  Pennsylvania;  minister  to  Greece,  Koumauia,  and  Servia,  William 
\V.  Kockhill,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  minister  to  Portugal,  Lawren<x>  Townsend, 
of  I'enusylvania;  minister  to  Venezuela,  Francis  B.  Loomis;  minister  to  Mexico, 
I'owell  Clayton,  of  Arkansas;  and  minister  to  Persia,  Arthur  S.  Hardy,  of  New 
Hampshire.  Among  special  appointments  were  those  of  Whitolaw  Reid,  to  be 
special  ambassador  of  the  United  States  government  to  Great  Britain  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  and  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Rear- 
Adniiral  Joseph  ^M.  IMiller,  U.  S.  N.,  to  rei)rcsent  the  army  and  uavy  on  the  same 
occasion,  and  William  J.  Calhoun,  to  be  a  sjiecial  commissioner  to  Cuba. 

Special  Session  of  Congrefin. — The  president  issued  a  proclariiatiou  calling  an 
extra  session  of  tlie  55th  Congress  to  meet  on  March  15.  A  number  of  bills  left 
unfinished  by  the  previous  Congress  were  reintroduced.  A  new  tariff  bill,  intro- 
duced on  the  opening  day,  was  passed,  and  signed  by  the  President  on  July  2-1. 
The  arbitration  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  t.aken  up,  on  a  favorable  report 
thereon  by  the  Senate  CommittGe  on  Foreign  Relations,  Jfarch  18;  the  committee 
amendments  were  adopted  on  the  22d ;  a  large  number  of  amendments  were  pro- 
poseil  subsequently;  and  the  treaty  was  rejected  May  5,  by  a  vote  of  4;{  to  29. 
In  resi)onse  to  a  message  fiom  the  President,  Congress  ai)projn-iated  $200,000  for 
the  relief  of  sufferers  by  the  Mississippi  floods,  April  7.  On  May  (!  the  Sundry 
Civil  Ajiproiiriation  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  with  an  amendment  revoking 
President  Cleveland's  forest  reserve  order.  The  Senate,  acting  on  a  si>ecial  mes- 
sage fi-om  the  President,  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  relief  of  distressed  American 
citizens  in  Cuba,  May  17,  and  Senator  Jlorgan's  resolution  recognizing  the  Cuban 
insurgents  as  belligerents  was  passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  41  to  14  on  the 
2((th.  The  House  authorized  the  President  to  appoint  a  currency  commission,  in 
accordance  with  his  recommendation  in  a  special  message,  July  24.  The  special 
session  of  Congress  came  to  an  end  on  July  24.  A  controversy  having  arisen 
concerning  the  interpretation  of  section  22  of  the  new  tariff,  Attorney- General 
JIcKenna  rendered  a  "decision  Sei)t.  21,  to  the  effect  that  the  discriminating 
duty  did  not  apply  to  goods  brought  into  the  United  States  through  Canadian 
ports,  or  goods  imported  in  British  vessels.   See  also  Cuba:  Hav.\na  :  Unitko  States. 

McGOWAN,  Samuel,  commander  of  the  famous  McGowau's  Brigade  of  the  Con- 
federate army,  was  born  in  Laurens  county,  S.  C. ,  in  181!);  died  in  Abbeville, 
S.  C,  Aug.  1),  1897. 

McILYAINE,  Joshua  Hall,  d.d.,  founder  and  jiresident  of  Evelyn  College  for 
women,  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  was  born  in  Lewes,  Del.,  March  4,  1815:  died  in 
Princeton,  Jan.  30,  1897. 

McKEXDREE  COLLEGE,  Lebanon,  111.,  Episcopal;  co-educational:  had  at 
close  of  1897,  14  professors  and  instructors;  308  students;  8,000  volumes  in 
library;  $25,000  in  jjroductive  funds;  $3,025  gifts;  $7,()04  income;  jiresident, 
JSIcK.  H.  Chamberlin,  a.m. 

McKENNA,  Joseph,  jurist,  was  born  in  Philadeljiliia,  Pa.,  Aug.  10,  1843; 
removed  to  Benicia,  Cal.,  in  1855;  admitted  to  the  bar  Ihere  in  1805;  elected  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Solano  county  in  18(55  and  18G7 ;  member  of  the  State  Assembly 
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in  1875-76 ;  defeated  for  Congress  in  1876,  and  elected  in  188-4,  1886,  1888  and 
1890;  appointed  United  States  circuit  judge  for  the  9th  circuit  in  1892;  became 
attorney-general  of  tlie  United  States  in  President  McKinley's  cabinet  in  1897; 
and  an  associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1898. 

McLAUKIN,  John  Lodndes,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Eed  Bluff,  S.  C,  May  9,  1860, 
educated  at  Swarthiuoro  College,  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy,  and  the 
University  of  Virginia;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  188'2 ;  elected  attorney-general  of 
South  Carolina  in  1891;  elected  to  Congress  in  1892,  1894,  and  1896;  appointed 
United  States  senator  to  till  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Senator  Eai'le,  in 
May,  1897,  and  elected  for  the  live  years  of  the  unexpired  term,  in  August  fol- 
lowing,' after  a  notably  exciting  campaign. 

MACM0NNIE3,  Frederick  William,  sculptor,  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  28,  1863.  His  latest  works  include  the  grand  fountain  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago;  the  Nathan  Hale  statue  in  City  Hall  Park, 
New  York;  Fame,  at  West  Point;  Diana;  Bacchante;  Fan  of  F<  ha/lion;  the 
quadriga  and  two  accompanying  groups  of  statuary  for  the  Brooklyn  Memorial 
Arch ;  and  bronze  eagles  for  the  entrance  to  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn.  He  gave 
the  statue  of  Bacchante  to  his  friend,  C.  F.  McKim,  the  architect  of  the  new 
public  library  building  in  Boston,  who  presented  it  to  the  trustees  of  the  library, 
by  whom  it  was  rejected  on  account  of  a  popular  outcry  against  it,  whereupon 
Mr.  McKim  withdrew  it,  and  in  1897  presented  it  to  the  trustees  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  in  New  York,  who  accepted  it  with  thanks.  The  statue 
is  valued  at  $35,000. 

McVICKER,  William  Neilson,  d.d.,  clergyman,  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
Oct.  19,  1843;  was  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1865,  and  at  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  in  1868 ;  ordained  priest  in  the  Protestant  Ei)iscopal  Church 
in  1868 ;  held  rectorshijjs  in  New  York  City  in  1868-75,  and  in  Philadelphia  in 
1875-97;  and  was  elected  coadjutor  bishop  of  Rhode  Island  Oct.  19,  1897. 

MADAGASCAR,  island,  and,  till  1895,  kingdom  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  off  the 
southeast  coast  of  Africa;  area,  with  its  depending  islands,  about  228,500  square 
miles;  population  estimated  at  from  2,500,000  to  5,000,000  ;  capital,  Antananarivo ; 
last  sovereign.  Queen  Ranavalona  III.  France  claimed  a  protectorate  over  the 
kingdom  viuder  a  treaty  of  ll'SS,  and  Great  Britain  recognized  that  status  in  .an 
agreement  w  ith  France  in  1890 ;  but  the  Hova,  or  native  government,  repudiated 
the  pretension  and  refused  to  recognize  the  right  of  France  to  regulate  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Because  of  complications  arising  from  the  stand  Uiken 
by  the  Hova  government,  the  French  government  sent  a  military  expedition  to 
the  island  to  enforce  its  claims,  in  Ma.^-,  1895.  After  a  stubborn  resistance,  the 
French  captured  the  capital  on  Sept.  30,  and  on  the  following  day  a  treaty  was 
signed  by  the  queen  and  the  French  commander,  (ieneral  Duchesne  {q.v.),  pro- 
viding that  the  French  should  maintain  a  rigorous  jiroteotorate ;  that  the  island 
should  not  be  annexed  to  France ;  that  the  reign  of  the  queen  should  be  con- 
tinued ;  and  tuat  the  prime  minister,  her  husband,  should  be  exiled.  In  January, 
1896,  the  island  was  made  a  French  possession,  and  on  Aug.  6,  following,  Mada- 
gascar and  its  depending  islands  were  declared  a  French  colony,  with  the  queen 
retaining  her  station  nominally,  with  a  French  resident-general  in  control  of  the 
administration,  and  with  a  French  military  force  in  possession  of  the  country. 
Under  the  treaty.  General  Gallieni  was  appointed  resident-general.  Swift  as  were 
these  movements,  they  were  not  accomplished  without  serious  opposition,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  but  in  the  French  cabinet  and  the  Senate  and 


Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  natives  kept  up  a  harassing  warfare  on  the  French, 
especially  attacking  the  French  posts  established  in  the  interior  and  near  the  west, 
coast.  Among  important  orders  of  the  resident-general  toward  the  close  of  189(> 
were  those  placing  Imerina  and  IJetsileo  in  a  state  of  siege;  proclaiming  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  on  the  island ;  prohibiting  interference  by  teachers  in  political 
affairs,  and  urging  instruction  in  the  French  language;  and  imposing  taxes  on  all 
persons  doing  business  in  Madagascar,  and  on  every  foreigner  of  Asiatic  and 
African  origin  who  desires  to  reside  in  the  colony. 

MADKAZO,  Kaimundo  DE,  portrait  painter,  son  of  Frederico  de  Madrazo,  painter 
to  the  Court  of  Spain,  was  born  in  Kome,  Italy,  July  24,  1841.  He  studied  in 
IJome,  Paris,  and  Jladrid ;  applied  himself  to  portraiture  and  genre  ]iictures; 
won  gold  medals  and  jiromotion  in  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  exhibits  at  the  two 
last  Paris  expositions;  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1897  for  a  season  of 
sightseeing  and  portrait  painting.  There  are  numerous  specimens  of  his  work 
in  New  York  City. 

MAHAN,  Alfred  Thayer,  naval  officer,  was  born  in  West  Point,  X.  Y.,  Sept. 
27,  1840.  He  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  United  States  navy,  at  his 
own  rciuest,  aftsr  40  years'  active  service,  Nov.  17,  18!)().  His  rem!ii-kal)le  suc- 
cess as  a  writer  on  naval  subjects  brought  him  such  pressing  literary  engagements 
that  he  was  forced  to  retire  from  active  service.  Beside  numerous  magazine 
articles  and  introductions  to  other  works,  bis  latest  books  include  Thi^  Life  of 
Ni'hon;  'Die  Embodiment  of  the  Sea  Power  of  Great  Britain,  and  Ttte  Interest  of  the 
United  Slalrx  in  Sea  Power,  Present  and  Future  (both  1897). 

5IAINE,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  admitted  to  the  Union 
March  15,  1820;  counties,  16;  capital,  Augusta. 

Slate  Offieerf!,  1897-99. — Governor  (electetl  for  2  years,  salary  $2,. 500  per 
annum),  Llewellyn  Pow'ers;  secretar.y  of  state,  Byron  Boyd;  treasurer,  F.  M. 
Simpson;  attorney-general,  William  T.  Haines;  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, W.  "W.  Stetson;  adjutant-general,  John  T.  Richards;  commissioner  of 
insurance,  S.  W.  Carr;  chief  jaistice  of  the  sujireme  court,  John  A.  Peters;  asso- 
ciate justices,  Andrew  P.  Wiswell,  Lucilius  A.  Emery,  Enoch  Foster,  W.  P. 
"Whitehouse,  Thomas  H.  Haskell,  and  Sewall  C.  Strout;  clerk,  "\V.  S.  Choate — all 
Kepublicans,  excepting  Judge  Strout,  Democrat. 

Legislature,  1897.' — Reiniblicans,  senate  31,  house  145,  joint  ballot  176; 
Democrats,  house  6,  joint  ballot  6 ;  Republican  majority,  senate  31,  house  139, 
joint  ballot  170. 

Elections. — In  the  State  elections  1896  there  were  123,144  votes  cast  for 
governor,  of  which  the  Republican  candidate  (Powers)  received  82,764;  the 
Democratic  (Frank)  34,387;  the  Populist  (Bateman)  3,332;  and  the  Prohibition 
(Ladd)  2,661.  The  congressional  elections  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  in  each  district.  In  the  presidential  election  the  Republican 
candidate  received  80,464  votes;  the  Democratic,  34,487;  the  National  Demo- 
cratic, 1,864;  and  the  Prohibition,  1,571. 

Farm  Prodnets.—WevovieA  Dec.  31,  1895:  Corn,  596,904  bush.,  from  14,212 
acres,  value  $322,328;  wheat,  83,808  bush.,  from  4,365  acres,  value  $68,723;  oats, 
5,551,484  bush.,  from  138,441  acres,  value  1,887,505;  rye,  19,258  bush.,  from 
1,003  acres,  value  $16,369;  potatoes,  10,139,089  bush.,  from  62,203  acres,  value 
$3,447,290;  and  hay,  1,127,031  tons,  from  1,104,932  acres,  value  $10,909,660— 
total  value,  $16,651,875.  This  potato  crop  was  the  largest  ever  gathered  in  the 
State,  and  the  crops  of  hay,  grain,  and  corn  showed  a  large   increase.     During 


the  year,  -iG  farmers'  institutes  were  held,  with  an  attendance  of  over  6,000 
jiersous. 

Farm  Aniviah. — Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  Horses,  115,420,  value  $5,376,791; 
cows,  192,077,  value  $4,813,450;  cattle,  108,378,  value  $2,181,493;  sheep,  230,- 
364,  value  $471,671;  and  swine,  76,835,  value  $456,092— total  value,  $13,299,497. 

Mineral  Products — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  mineral  products  for  the 
calendar  year  1894,  the  last  reported:  In  granite  the  State  ranked  second  in  pro- 
duction, with  an  output  valued  at  §1,551,036,  principally  from  Hancock,  Knox, 
Waldo,  Kennebec,  and  York  counties,  a  large  part  of  which  was  cut  into  paving 
blocks.  The  slate  product,  wholly  in  Piscataquis  county,  was  valued  at  $146,836, 
and  included  24,690  squares  for  roofing,  value  $123,937;  and  the  litnrstone,  prin- 
cipally in  Knox  county,  and  all  burned  into  lime,  $810,089.  The  total  quarry  out- 
put was  valued  at  $2,507,963.  In  clai/  jiroducts,  109  concerns  reported,  value  of 
output  of  common  and  pressed  brick,  $401,982;  fancy  brick,  $200;  firebrick, 
$20,000;  vitrified  paving  brick,  $11,200;  drain  tile,  $8,400;  sewer  pipe,  $390,- 
000 — total,  $831,782.  There  were  14  mineral  springs,  of  which  10  reported  com- 
mercial sales  of  969,984  gals.,  value  $105,659.  Green,  j'ellow,  and  white  beryl 
wei'e  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Topsham,  some  of  which  were  doubly  terminated 
crystals,  5  in.  long  and  an  inch  in  diameter  and  equal  to  those  of  the  Ural 
Mountains ;  and  many  amethyst  crystals  at  Deer  Hill  and  Stowe,  which  cut  into 
handsome  gems  of  a  remarkably  deep  purple  color. 

FinoDces.—Ihe  total  bonded  debt,  Jan.  1,  1897,  was  $2,303,000,  a  reduction  of 
$50,000  during  1896.  The  assessed  valuations,  made  every  two  years,  in  1896 
were:  Eeal,  $257,389,047;  personal,  $71,111,947— total,  $328,500,994;  tax  rate, 
$2.25  per  $1,000. 

Hants. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  83  national  banks  in  oiierntion  and  16  in 
liquidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  caxiital  of  $11,171,000,  and  hold- 
ing $5,952,700  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on  loans 
and  discounts,  $23,558,869,  represented  by  demand  paper  with  individual  or  firm 
names,  $1,202,091;  the  same,  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal 
securities,  $1,297,417;  time  paper  with  two  or  more  individual  or  firm  names, 
$16,321,277;  time  paper  with  single  individual  or  firm  name,  $1,836,732;  and 
the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securities,  $2,901,346.  The 
banks  held  in  coin  and  coin  certificates,  $1,241,876,  of  which  $983,937  was  in 
gold  coin.  The  circulation  account  was:  Total  issue,  $47,491,180;  redeemed, 
$41,645,753;  outstanding,  $5,845,427.  There  were  deposits,  $18,537,719; 
reserve  required,  $2,780,657;  reserve  held,  $5,976,737;  ratio  of  reserve,  32.24  per 
cent.  During  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1897,  the  exchanges  at  the  United  States 
clearing  house  at  Portland  aggregated  68,045,299,  an  increase  of  $2,035,022  over 
the  total  of  the  previous  corresponding  period.  The  loan  and  trust  companies, 
Nov.  7,  1896,  numbered  18,  and  had  capital,  $1,511,400;  deposits,  $4,508,381; 
resources,  $7,048,760;  and  surplus  and  profits,  $387,441.  There  were  on  the  same 
date  52  mutual  savings  banks,  with  depositors,  163,115;  deposits,  $57,476,896; 
resources,  $60,719,380;  and  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  $3,189,990.  Combin- 
ing all  these  institutions,  the  State  had  an  aggregate  banking  ca])ital  of  $12,682,- 
400.  In  1895  the  legislature  adopted  an  amendment  of  Section  100,  Chapter  47, 
of  the  Kevised  Statutes,  which  made  radical  changes  in  the  ijowers  and  restric- 
tions concerning  savings  banks  investments.  Among  other  matters  it  provides 
tliat  no  such  bank  or  institution  shall  hold,  by  way  of  investment  or  as  security 
for  loans,  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  cori)oration,  nor  invest 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  its  deposits,  not  exceeding  $60,000,   in  the  capital 
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stock  of  any  corporation,  nor  Lave  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  its  deposits  in  mort- 
gages of  real  estate.  No  loan  can  be  made  directly  or  indirectly  to  any  officer  of 
a  bank,  or  to  any  firm  of  which  such  officer  is  a  member,  and  no  offi(!er  can  re- 
ceive any  gift,  fee,  commission  or  brokerage,  on  account  of  any  transaction  to 
which  the  bank  is  a  party.  Any  bank  may  bold  real  estate  in  the  city  or  town  in 
whicli  it  is  situated  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  5  per  cent,  of  its  deposits.  Sav- 
ings banks  are  also  authorized  to  dcjiosit  on  call  in  banks  or  banking  associations 
incorporated  under  the  authority  of  the  State  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  receive  interest  for  the  same.  Other  provisions  specify  the  stocks,  bonds, 
pul)lic  funds,  and  other  securities  in  which  deposits  may  be  invested,  and  the 
character  of  other  loans  that  may  be  made. 

Iluildiiig  aiul  Loan  AssacialioDs. — The  last  general  report  on  these  associations 
(1893)  showed  a  total  of  "il)  organizations,  all  of  which  were  local  and  serial. 
There  were  reported  by  28  associations,  shareholders,  6,737 ;  by  28,  shares  in 
force,  33,472;  by  19,  shares  issued,  25,715;  by  27,  shares  free,  23,7G8,  and  shares 
borrowed  on,  5,404.  The  total  assets  and  liabilities  were  $1,375,227;  loans  on 
real  estate,  SI, 278, 425;  and  dues  and  profits,  SI. 301, 040.  During  the  life  of  all 
associati(nis,  G  mortgages  were  foreclosed,  involving  ^4,400;  on  which  no  loss 
was  rejiorted.  Of  all  associations,  K!  reported  GO  homes  and  19  reported  10  other 
buildings  acquired.  A  special  report  in  1897  showed  number  of  associations,  33; 
shares  outstanding,  42,817;  installment  dues  paid  in,  paid  up  and  prepaid  stock, 
and  ])rotits,  $2,356,549;  loans,  $2,304,802;  and  total  assets,  $2,4G9,884. 

Internal  Revenue. — The  States  of  !llaine,  .Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  are  con- 
sidered a  unit  in  reports  of  internal  revenue  collections  and  manufactures,  and 
the  transactions  in  each  State  cannot  be  giv(>n  sepai'ately. 

Fisltene-i, — The  sea  and  shore  fisheries  emjiloy  over  10,000  piasons;  437  sea- 
going vessels;  over  G,000  shore  boats  valued  at  about  $500,000;  and  a  cajiital 
investment  of  $3,000,000. 

Rnilrouds. — On  Jan.  1,  1894,  the  total  railroad  mileage  was  1,515;  during  that 
year  four  companies  built  111.7  miles  of  new  road,  and  during  1895  th(!  mileage 
was  increased  by  117. 8G  of  new  road,  and  decreased  by  7.5  of  discontinued  road; 
making  the  mileage,  Jan.  1,  189G,  1,737.0G.  In  1895  the  Maine  Central  re- 
l)orted  gross  earnings  and  various  other  items,  $4,839,761.38;  operating  expenses, 
$3,035,172.23;  total  income,  $1,831,819.35;  net  income,  $420,889.38;  and  total 
surplus,  $G12,6G9.94.  This  and  three  other  roads  reported  gross  earnings, 
$5,852,591.50;  and  with  two  other  loads,  operating  expenses,  $3,G09,913.8G,  and 
net  income,  $510,029.38.  In  transportation  earnings  there  was  an  aggregate  gain 
of  $581,735.06  in  1895  over  1894.  The  street  railroads  had  a  total  naileage  of 
93.89,  and  transportation  earnings,  $502,477.80. 

(Jo)nmerce. — During  the  fiscal  .vear  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  iniixirts  of  mer- 
chandise at  the  pjorts  of  Aroostook,  liangor,  Bath,  Belfast,  (lastine.  Frenchman 
Bay,  Machias,  Passamaciuodd.v,  Portland  and  Falmouth,  Waldoboro,  and  Wis- 
casset  liad  a  value  of  $1,933,058;  and  the  exports  were  valued  at  $5,431,536. 

Pubhcalions. — Reported  March,  1898:  Daily,  16;  semi-weekly,  3;  weekly, 
111;  bi-weekly,  1;  semi-monthl.v,  2;  monthly,  27;  and  quarterly,  5. 

Clinn-he.'!. — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  strongest  denomiiuition  in  the  State, 
and  is  followed  in  their  order  b.v  the  Congregational ;  Methodist  Episcopal ;  Reg- 
ular Baijtist;  Freewill  Baptist;  Advent  Christian;  Protestant  Episcopal;  and 
Universalist.  The  following  are  tlie  statistics  of  the  churches  as  revised  Ma.v  1, 
1895:  Roman  Catholic,  84  churches  and  cliajiels,  83  jiriests,  30  educational  and 
churitablt!    institutions,    and   83,000   Catholic   pojiulation ;    Congregational,    239 
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churcbes,  180  ministers,  21,453  members;  Methodist  Episcopal,  2  conferences, 
283  churches,  2G0  ministers,  19,780  members;  Regular  Baptist,  245  churches,  145 
ministers,  18,422  members;  Freewill  Baptist,  250  churches,  168  ministers,  13,795 
members;  Advent  Christian,  110  churches,  70  ministers,  5,000  members;  Chris- 
tian, 35  ministers,  3,600  members;  Protestant  Episcopal,  48  churches,  35  clergy, 
3,364  members;  Universalist,  100  parishes,  91  churches,  43  jireachers,  3,000 
members;  Friends,  24  meeting  houses,  1,500  members;  Disciples,  7  churches,  500 
members;  Evangelical  Lutheran,  2  churches,  500  members;  Church  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  4  churches,  347  members;  Church  of  God,  12  churches,  16  ministers, 
250  members;  Presbyterian,  2  churches,  2  ministers,  106  members;  Unitarian,  21 
churches,  membership  not  reported.  At  the  Eighth  International  Sunday  School 
Convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-26,  1896,  there  were  reported  for 
Maine,  2,000  evangelical  Sundaj-  schools,  13,500  officers  and  teachers,  and  96,425 
scholars — total  members,  109,985,  a  gain  of  3,985  in  three  jears. 

iSchools. — At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1895-96  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  161,300,  of  whom  134,140  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools,  and  94,912  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  There  were 
6,786  teachers;  jmblic  school  property  valued  at  $3,738,506;  and  expenditures  of 
the  year,  excluding  payments  on  debt,  $1,638,598.  The  universities  and  colleges 
of  liberal  arts  numbered  3,  with  a  total  of  62  professors  and  instructors ;  786 
students  in  all  departments  (623  males  and  163  females);  205  scholarships;  106,- 
412  bound  volumes  in  the  libraries;  $115,618  in  total  income;  $950,000  invested 
in  grounds  and  buildings;  $1,368,838  in  productive  funds;  and  $19,904  receipts 
from  gifts.  There  were  120  i)ublic  high  schools;  35  endowed  academies,  semi- 
naries, and  other  pirivate  secondary  schools;  2  colleges  for  women;  6  public  and 
2  private  normal  schools,  and  one  collegiate  normal  department;  and  6  commercial 
and  business  colleges.  Hereafter  the  State  superintendent  will  issue  teachers' 
certiricates  after  examination  for  probationary  (three  years  and  renewable)  or  life 
periods,  according  to  the  fitness  of  the  candidates.  The  State  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  at  Orono,  had  a  faculty  of  24;  students,  353;  land  under  cul- 
tivation, 120  acres,  value  $9,325;  and  special  buildings  and  equipments  valued 
at  $85,600.  For  the  defective  classes  there  were  a  public  day  school  for  the  deaf 
at  Portland,  a  State  industrial  school  for  girls  at  Hallowell,  and  a  State  reform 
school  at  Portland. 

Lihraru'ti. — In  1896  there  were  reported  93  i)ublic  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  542,666  bound  volumes  and  100,443  pamphlets. 
The  legislature  of  1895  x'l'ovided  that  cities  or  towns  with  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants  might  receive  a  State  stipend  of  10  per  cent,  on  every  $1,000  locally 
appropriated  for  free  public  libraries. 

StaU'  Chanties. — The  legislative  appropriations  for  1896  included  the  following  : 
Pensions,  $140,000;  Eastern  Insane  Hospital,  $150,000;  General  Hospital,  $15,000; 
Eye  and  Ear  lutirmary,  $10,000;  Bangor  General  Hospital,  $10,000;  Central 
General  Hospital,  $20,000;  Penobscot  Indians,  $16,164;  Passamaquoddy  Indians, 
$16,080;  State  Insane  Hosjiital,  $14,000;  Reform  School,  $50,500;  Military  and 
Naval  Orphan  A.sylum,  $19,500;  School  for  the  Deaf,  $16,000;  State  Industrial 
School,  $14,000;  and  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Belfast,  $3,000. 

New  Towns  and  Cities. — The  legislature  of  1895  set  off  the  towns  of  Winter 
Harbor  from  Gouldsboro;  Sorrento  from  Sullivan;  and  South  Portland  from  Cape 
Elizabeth  ;  and  granted  city  charters  to  Dexter  and  South  Portland. 

Population.— In  1890,  661,086,  of  whom  332,590  were  males;  328,496  females; 
.582, 125  natives;  78,961  foreign  born;  659,263  whites;  and  1,823  colored  of  all 
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races.  On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary  estimateil  the 
population  at  (J84,00(). 

MAINE  STATE  COLLEGE,  Orone,  Me.,  non-sectarian;  co-educational;  Lad  at 
close  of  1897,  89  professors  and  instructors;  312  students;  10,500  volumes  iu 
library;  $1,800,000  productive  funds;  $8G,7G2  income;  president,  Amos  W. 
Harris,  sen. 

I\L\LLORY,  George  Scoville,  d.d.,  editor  of  Tlie  Churchman,  was  born  in 
"Watertown,  Conn.,  June  5,  1838;  died  in  New  York  City,  March  2,  1897. 

MALLORY,  Stephen  Eussell,  lawj'er,  son  of  the  late  Stephen  11.  Mai  lory. 
United  States  senator  and  secretary  of  the  Confederate  navy ;  was  born  in  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla.,  Nov.  2,  18-48;  served  in  the  Confederate  army  and  navy;  was  gradu- 
ated at  Georgetown  College  (D.  C. )  in  18C9;  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Louisiana  in 
1872;  removed  to  Florida  in  1874;  served  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature; 
elected  to  Congress  as  a  Democrat  in  1890 ;  and  elected  United  States  senator  in 
1897. 

MANCHESTER,  city,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Hillsboro  county,  N.  H. ;  popula- 
tion (1890),  44,126.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations  were:  Real  estate,  $25,031,- 
116;  personal  iiropcrty,  $4,412,552 — total,  $29,448,668;  tax  rate,  $18.60  per 
$1,000.  Tlie  total  bonded  debt,  Jan.  1,  1897,  including  a  water  debt  of  $900,000, 
was  $1,917,250;  floating  debt,  $100,000;  cash  assets,  $160,863.  There  are  5 
national  banks,  with  combined  caiiital,  $750,000;  deposits,  $1,858,955;  and 
resources,  $3,943,346;  public  school  projjcrty  valued  at  about  $550,000;  city  and 
State  Industrial  School  libraries;  electric  street  railroad,  using  over  20  miles  of 
track ;  and  2  daily,  7  weekly,  a  semi-monthly,  and  2  monthly  jieriodicals. 

MANHATTAN  COLLEGE,  New  York  City,  Roman  Catholic;  had  at  close  of 
1897,36  jirofessors  and  instructors;  657  students;  9,110  volumes  in  library; 
$616,705  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $23,041  in  scientific  ai)paratus  and 
library;  $42,982  in  income;  president,  Brother  Justin,  ix.d. 

MANITOBA,  a  province  of  Canada,  formerly  the  Red  River  Settlement ;  entered 
the  Dominion,  1870;  area,  73,956  square  miles;  i)opulation,  193,425;  cai)ital, 
"Winnipeg.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  lieutenant-governor,  a])pointed  by 
the  governor-general  of  Canada,  and  an  executive  council  of  5  members;  the  legis- 
lative ass(^mbly  has  40  members.  The  province  scnds4  meml)ers  to  the  Dominion 
Senate  and  5  to  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons.  In  1890  the  separate  state- 
supi>orted  Roman  Catholic  schools  were  abolished.  The  agitation  to  restore 
them  reached  a  crisis  in  1895.  A  compromise  on  the  (piestion  was  i-eached  in  the 
Dominion  Parliament,  and  an  act  passed  which  was  adopted  by  the  Manitoba 
legislature,  March  24,  1897.  Under  the  act  religious  instruction  is  permitteil  to 
be  given  in  the  schools  between  3 :  .80  and  4  o'clock  under  certain  conditions.  In 
cities  and  t(jwns  where  the  Catholic  or  the  non-Catholic  school  iioimlation  is  40  or 
iijiward  and  in  rural  districts  where  it  is  25  or  upward,  the  trustees  shall  appoint 
a  Catholic  or  non-Catholic  teacher  respectively.  No  separation  of  pupils  accord- 
ing to  religious  beliefs  shall  take  place  during  the  school  work  proper. 

I\L\RETZEK,  Max,  impresario,  was  born  in  Rrunn,  Austria,  Juno  28,  1821 ; 
died  on  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  May  14,  1897. 

MARIETTA  COLLEGE,  Marietta,  O.,  non-sectarian;  co-educational;  had  at 
close  of  1897,  20  professor.s  and  instructors;  2(>1  students;  52,000  volumes  in 
library;  $150,000  in  productive  funds;  $162,000  in  grounds  and  buildings;  dean, 
J.  H.  Chamberlain,  ph.d. 
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MAEQUAND,  Henry  Gcrdon,  banker,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  April  11, 
1819.  He  has  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  large  philanthropy  and  his 
princely  generosity  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York.  His  really 
gi-eat  gifts  to  the  latter  were  supplemented  in  18i)7  by  the  presentation  of  a  re- 
markable collection  of  ancient  bronzes,  one  jiiece  dating  from  about  the  4th  cen- 
tury B.C.,  for  which  $28,000  was  ofifered,  the  whole  valued  at  more  than  $50,000. 

MARTIN,  Homer  Dodge,  landscape  painter,  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
28,  1836;  died  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Feb.  12,  1897. 

MARTINELLI,  See.\stiano,  apostolic  delegate  to  the  United  States,  was  born 
in  Borgo  St.  Ann,  near  Lucca,  Italy,  Aug.  20,  1848.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  late- 
Cardinal  Martinelli;  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  March  4,  1871;  appointed 
prior-general  of  the  Augustinian  Order  in  1889  and  1895  ;  presided  over  the  chap- 
ter of  the  order  iu  Br.vn  Mavvr,  Pa.,  in  1894;  was  appointed  successor  to  Cardinal 
Satolli  as  papal  delegate  in  July,  1896;  consecrated  a  "pecial  archbishop  in  Rome 
on  Aug.  30  following;  and  entered  on  his  new  office  on  Oct.  5. 

MARYLAND,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  the  seventh  of  the 
original  thirteen  States  to  ratify  the  Federal  constitution  (April  28,  1788) ;  coun- 
ties, 24;  capital,  Annapolis. 

State  Officer^;,  1896-1900. — Governor  (elected  for  4  .vears,  salary  $4,500  per 
annum),  Lloyd  Lowndes;  secretary  of  state,  Richard  Dallam;  comptroller,  P.  L. 
Goldsborough ;  treasurer,  Thomas  J.  Shryock ;  attorne.v-general,  H.  M.  Clay- 
baugh;  ad.iutant-general,  A.  L.  Wilmer;  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
E.  B.  Prettyman;  chief  .iustice  of  the  court  of  appeals,  James  MeSherry;  asso- 
ciate justices,  David  Fowler,  A.  Hunter  Boyd,  Henry  Page,  Charles  B.  Roberts, 
John  P.  Briscoe,  W.  Shepard  Bryan,  and  James  A.  Pearce ;  clerk,  Allan  Ruther- 
ford— State  government,  all  Republicans  excepting  Prettyman ;  judiciary,  all 
Democrats  excepting  Rutherford. 

Legislature,  1898. — Republicans,  senate  18,  house  49,  joint  ballot  67  ;  Demo- 
crats, senate  8,  house  42,  joint  ballot  50;  Republican  majority,  house  10,  senate 
7,  joint  ballot  17. 

Elections. — In  the  State  elections  1895  there  were  240,205  votes  cast  for 
governor,  of  which  the  Republican  candidate  (Lowndes)  received  124,936;  the 
Democratic  candidate  (Hurst)  106,169;  and  the  Prohibition  candidate  (Levering), 
7,719;  Republican  plurality,  18,767.  The  Republican  candidate  for  comptroller 
was  elected  at  the  same  time  b.v  a  plurality  of  15,637,  and  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  attorne.v-general  by  a  plurality  of  16,337.  The  congressional  elections 
1896  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Republican  candidate  in  each  district.  In  the 
presidential  election  the  Republican  candidate  received  136,959  votes;  the  Demo- 
cratic, 104,735;  the  Prohibition,  5,918;  the  National  Democratic,  2,507;  and  the 
Social  Labor,  587. 

Farm  P)W»rf.s-.— Reported  Dec.  31,  1895:  Corn,  16,531,205  bush.,  from  616,- 
830  acres,  value  $0,116,546;  wheat,  7,800,000  bush.,  from  458,868  acres,  value 
$4,992,484;  oats,  2,320,010  bush.,  from  88,550  acres,  value  $620,403  ;  rye,  379,712 
bush.,  from  29,435  acres,  value  $186,059;  potatoes,  2,366,400  bush.,  from  27,200 
acres,  value  $709,920;  tobacco,  12,790,000  lbs.,  from  15,233  acres,  value  $742,- 
108;  and  hay,  430,298  tons,  from  349,038  acres,  value  $5,039,242— total  value, 
$18,412,822.' 

Farm  yl/umfl/.s.— Reported  Jan.  1,  1896:  Horses,  134,995,  value  $6,040,939; 
mules,  13,213,  value  $800,321;  cows,  150,477,  value  $3,080,687;  cattle,  116,045, 
v;duo  $2,241,000;  sheep,  129,884,  value  $348,375;  and  swine,  338,659,  value 
$1,800,651— total  value,  $14,923,973. 
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Mineral  rruducU. — The  following  is  a  suininary  of  the  iiiiueral  luoducts  for 
the  caleudai-  year  189J:,  the  last  reported :  lu  quarryiiiij  the  State  had  au  output 
of  granite  valued  at  I?308,'J(JG;  sandstone,  i)rincipally  from  Montgomery  county, 
$8,450;  slate,  all  from  Harford  county,  and  nearly  all  for  rooting,  S153,0G8; 
mai'ble,  all  from  Baltimore  county,  §175,000;  limestone,  two-thirds  from  Frederick 
county,  and  nearly  all  burned  into  lime,  §G72,78G — total  value,  §1,313,270.  In 
aidl  mining  3,97-4  persons  were  employed,  who  worked  an  average  of  215  daj's, 
and  tiie  output  was  3,501,428  short  tons,  valued  at  the  mines  at  12,087,270,  a 
decrease  of  214,613  tons  from  the  1803  output.  Of  the  total  product,  3,435,000 
tons  were  loaded  at  the  mines  for  shipment.  The  value  of  the  various  claij  prod- 
ucts was  reported  by  G7  concerns  as  follows :  Common  and  pressed  brick,  §974,- 
669;  fancy  brick,  §1,100;  tirebrick,  §164,848;  vitritied  paving  brick,  §470;  drain 
tile,  §3,050;  other  tile,  §23,500;  miscellaneous,  §177,228 — total,  §1,344,805. 
Maryland  and  Delaware  together  yielded  iron  ore,  all  cai'bonate,  valued  at 
§17,809,  a  decrease,  and  Mar.vlaud  alone,  with  9  blast  furnaces,  made  5,600  long 
tons  of  pig  iron.     Among  other  jiroducts  was  c/old  to  the  value  of  §978. 

Finances.— The  total  bontled  debt,  Sept.  30,  1896,  was  §9,284,986;  sinking 
funds  and  other  assets,  §5,946,433;  net  debt,  §3,338,553;  against  which  the  State 
held  un|iroductive  stocks  aggregating  §8,140,627,  and  claims  against  accounting 
otKcers  and  incorporated  institutions  amounting  to  §761,580.  The  last  item  and 
the  sale  of  assets  at  market  value  would  more  than  liquidate  the  entire  debt. 
The  condition  of  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1894-95  was  :  Balance  at 
beginning  of  year,  §550,074.47;  receipts,  §2,609,244.09 ;  disbursements,  §2,454,- 
750.37;  balance  at  end  of  .vear,  §704,568.19.  In  181)0  the  total  assessed  valuation 
reached  the  highest  point  in  the  history  of  the  State,  §540,461,747;  tax  rate, 
§1.77i  per  §1,000. 

Ban/a;. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  69  national  banks  in  operation  and  3  in 
liquidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  caiatal  of  §17,079,960,  and  hold- 
ing §4,850,750  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on  loans 
and  discounts,  §43,344,892;  represented  by  demand  jiaper  witli  individual  or  tirm 
names,  §1,938,566;  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securi- 
ties, $6,182,028;  time  paper  with  two  or  more  individual  or  tirm  names,  §19,667,- 
990;  time  paper  with  single  individual  or  tirm  name,  §8,159,397 ;  and  the  same 
secured  by  stocks,  bonds  and  other  ]iersonal  securities,  §7,390,906.  The  banks 
held  in  coin  and  coin  certiticates  §4,321,089,  of  which  §2,096,569  was  in  gold 
coin.  The  circ'ulation  account  was:  Total  issue,  §47,772,030;  redeemed,  §42,641,- 
480;  outstanding,  §5,130,550.  There  were  deposits,  §39,921,215;  reserve  required, 
§8,852,036;  reserve  held,  §12,515,487;  ratio  of  reserve,  22  banks  in  Baltimore, 
32.13  7jer  cent.,  40  other  banks  in  the  State,  29.38.  During  the  j'ear  ending 
Sept.  30,  1897,  the  exchanges  at  the  United  States  clearing  house  at  Baltimore 
aggregated  §703,189,980,  au  increase  of  §44,290,378  over  the  total  of  the  previous 
corresi)onding  period.  The  State  banks,  June  30,  1897,  numbered  12,  and  had 
capital,  §1,180,670;  deposits,  §3,110,700;  resources,  §4,886,667 ;  and  surplus  and 
profits,  §494,956.  Of  loan  and  trust  companies  there  were  2  with  capital  §1,200,- 
000;  deposits,  §3,679,173;  resources,  §6,009,865  ;  and  surplus  and  profits  §1,130,- 
092.  There  were  also  28  mutual  savings  banks,  with  depositors,  161,058;  savings 
deposits,  §51,810,877;  resources,  §54,931,190;  and  surplus  and  profits,  §2,389,501 ; 
and 4  private  banks,  with  cajiital,  §113,000;  deposits,  §212,729;  resources,  §408,- 
693;  and  surplus  and  profits,  §39,194.  Combining  all  these  institutions,  the  State 
had  banking  capital  of  §19,573,030. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations. — The  last  general  report  on  these  associations 
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(1893)  showed  a  total  of  240  organizations,  of  which  237  were  local,  3  national,  8 
serial,  214  permanent,  and  18  terminating.  There  were  reported  by  235  aissocia- 
tions,  shareholders,  62,225,  and  shares  in  force,  343,158;  by  235,  shares  free, 
233,024;  and  by  236,  shares  borrowed  on,  110,557.  The  total  assets  and  liabili- 
ties were  $12,465,078;  loans  on  real  estate,  $10,734,578;  and  dues  and  jirotits, 
'  $11,197,736.  During  the  life  of  204  associations  340  mortgages  were  foreclosed, 
involving  $259,142,  on  which  there  was  a  loss  of  $18,325.  Of  all  associations 
181  reported  14,318  homes  and  206  reported  220  other  buildings  acquired. 

Intfnial  Bevenue.  —  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  collections 
of  internal  revenue  in  Maryland,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  and  two  coun- 
ties in  Virginia  aggregated  $5,454,795.82,  from  the  following  sources:  Distilled 
spirits,  $3,685,798.85;  tobacco,  $903,996.27;  fermented  liquors,  $858,476.51; 
oleomargarine,  $5,612;  and  penalties,  $422.88.  During  that  year  this  consoli- 
dated district  had  931  single-account  cigar  factories,  which  used  1,847,583  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  and  had  an  output  of  75,603,088  cigars  and  97,129,080  cigai-ettes;  and 
40  other  tobacco  factories,  which  used  14,456,072  lbs.  of  materials,  and  had  an 
output  of  244,2(i3  lbs.  of  tine  cut  tobacco,  8,685,803  lbs.  of  smoking,  and  803,519 
lbs.  of  snuff.  There  were  17  grain  and  16  fruit  distilleries  in  operation;  4,480,- 
752.34  gals,  of  spirits  rectified  and  13,454,668  gals,  gauged;  and  916,130  bbls. 
of  fermented  liquors  produced. 

Bailniadg. — On  Jan.  1,  1895,  the  total  railroad  mileage  was  1,300.80.  A  report 
at  the  close  of  1894,  covering  this  mileage,  and  also  20.66  miles  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  showed:  Capital  stock,  $71,374,124;  funded  debt,  $114,487,906;  total 
investment,  $193,101,022;  cost  of  roads  and  equipments,  $128,293,226;  gross 
earnings,  $15,612,382;  net  earnings,  $5,813,634;  interest  paid  on  bonds,  $3,181,- 
652;  and  dividends  paid  on  stock,  $1,314,255.  During  1895  work  was  begun  on 
the  construction  of  an  electrical  railroad  between  Baltimore  and  Washington,  37 
miles,  the  corporation  having  an  authorized  capital  of  $4,000,000,  and  being 
bonded  for  $6,000,000;  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Compau.v  was  using 
successfully  a  96-ton  electric  locomotive  to  haul  freight  through  the  belt-line 
tunnel  at  Baltimore. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise at  the  port  of  Baltimore  had  a  value  of  $11,371,193;  and  the  exports 
were  valued  at  $85,692,651,  besides  gold  and  silver,  $549. 

PiihUi-alions. — Reported  March,  1898:  Dail.v,  16;  semi-weekly,  1;  weekl.v,  147; 
bi-weekly,    1 ;  semi-monthly,   2 ;  monthly,   34 ;  bi-monthl.v,    1 ;  and  quarterly,  6. 

Chiircheit. — ^The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  strongest  denomination  in  the  State, 
and  is  followed  in  their  order  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal;  Protestant  Episcopal; 
Lutheran,  General  Synod ;  African  Methodist;  Methodist  Protestant;  Reformed; 
Methodist  Episcopal,  South;  Presbyterian,  North;  and  Regular  Baptist,  South. 
At  the  Eighth  International  Sunday  School  Convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass., 
June  23-26,  1896,  there  were  reported  for  Maryland  2,528  evangelical  Sunday 
schools,  34,942  officers  and  teachers,  and  261,941  scholars  —  total  members, 
296,883,  a  gain  of  25,688  in  three  years. 

Srhooh. — At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1895-96  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  339,200,  of  whom  219,362  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  and  123,227  were  in  average  dail.v  attendance.  There  were 
4,616  teachers;  public  school  property  valued  at  $4,000,000;  and  expenditures  of 
the  year,  excluding  iiayments  on  debt,  $2,534,531.  Of  the  total  enrollment,  179,- 
408  were  white  pupils  and  39,954  colored;  attendance,  103,798  whites  and  19,429 
colored;  and  teachers,  3,892  whites  and  724  colored.      The  universities  and  col- 
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leges  of  liberal  arts  numbered  10,  ami  Liul  ii  total  of  224  i)rofessors  and  instruc- 
tors; 2,010  stiidtnts  in  all  dcpaitiueuts  (l,7Sr)  males  and  225  females);  21  fellow- 
ships; lilO  scliolarsbiiis;  171,500  bound  volumes  in  the  libraries;  §255,0;i7  in 
total  income;  5=2,003,859  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $3,052,000  in  produc- 
tive funds;  and  $15,786  receipts  from  gifts.  There  were  45  public  high 
schools;  45  endowed  academies,  seminaries,  and  other  jirivate  secondary  schools; 
5  colleges  for  women;  a  public  and  2  private  normal  schools,  and  one  college  with  a 
normal  department;  and  2  commercial  and  business  colleges.  The  State  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,  at  College  Park,  had  staff  at  exi)eriment  station,  8; 
facult.v,  17;  students,  118;  laud  under  cultivation,  140  acres,  value  S14,000,  and 
special  buildings  and  equipments  valued  at  ?50,000.  For  tlie  defective  classes 
there  were  a  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  a  State  School  for  the  Colored 
Blind  and  Deaf;  a  private  school  for  the  deaf  at  Baltimore;  a  State  School  for 
the  Blind ;  ami  5  reform  schools. 

Lihmnes. — In  l8'Jtj  there  were  reported  67  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  985,330  bound  volumes  and  127,660   jiamphlets. 

Population. —In  1890,  1,042,390,  of  whom  515,691  were  males;  526,699  females; 
948,094  natives;  94,296  foreign  born;  826,493  whites;  and  215,897  colored  of  all 
races.  On  June  1,  1S97,  the  United  States  government  actuary  estimated  the 
population  at  1,180,000. 

MAllYVILIiE  COLLEGE,  Maryville,  Tenn.,  Presbyterian;  co-educational; 
had  at  close  of  1897,  15  professors  and  instructors;  338  students;  12,000  volumes 
in  library;  $250,000  in  productive  funds;  $100,000  gifts;  $17,501  income;  presi- 
dent, S.  W.  Boaixlman,  d.d.,  ll.d. 

MASON,  ^VILLI.\M  E.,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Frankliuville,  N.  Y.,  July  7,  1850; 
received  a  collegiate  education;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Des  Moines,  la.; 
removed  to  Chicago,  111.,  in  1H^2;  served  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature; 
elected  to  Congress  in  1890,  and  defeated  for  re-election  in  1892;  and  was  elected 
Uwited  States  senator,  Jan.  29,  1897,  by  a  strict  party  vote,  receiving  125  votes 
to  78  for  John  T.  Altgeld,  Democrat. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  the  sixtli  of 
the  original  thirteen  States  to  ratify  the  Federal  constitution  (Feb.  6,  1788) ; 
counties,  14;  capital,  Boston. 

Stale  OJiicera,  1898-99. — Governor  (elected  for  one  year,  salary  $8,000  per 
annum),  Roger  AVolcott;  lieutenant-governor,  "\V.  M.  Crane;  secretary  of  the 
commonwealth,  William  M.  Olin ;  treasurer,  Edward  P.  Shaw ;  auditor,  John  W. 
Kimball ;  attorney-general,  Hosea  M.  Knowlton;  adjutant-general,  Samuel  Dalton  ; 
secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  Frank  A.  Hill ;  secretar.v  of  the  board  of  agri- 
culture, AV.  R.  Sessions;  insurantu^  commissioner,  F.  L.  Cutting;  cliief  justice  of 
the  sujjreme  judicial  court,  Walbridge  A.  Field;  associate  justices,  Charles  Allen, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Marcus  P  Knowlton,  James  M.  Morton,  John  Lathrop, 
and  James  M.  Barker;  clerk,  Henry  A.  Clapp — all  Republicans. 

Lc(/ii<latiirc,  1898. — Republi(Mns,  senate  33,  house  179,  joint  ballot  212;  Demo- 
crats, senate  7,  hou.se  53,  joint  ballot  60;  Republican  majority,  senate  26,  house 
118,  joint  ballot  144. 

Eli'ct lon.-f. — In  the  State  elections  1897  there  were  269,795  votes  cast  for 
governor,  of  which  the  Republican  candidate  (Wolcott)  received  165,095;  the 
Democratic  candidate  (Williams),  79,552;  the  National  Democratic  candidate 
(Everett),  13,879;  the  Social  Labor  candidate  (Brophy),  5,301;  and  the  Prohibi- 
tion candidate  (Bascom),  4,948;  Republican i)lurality,  85,543.    The  congressional 
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elections  1896  resulted  in  tbe  choice  of  1'2  Republican  candidates  and  1 
Democratic.  In  tbe  presidential  election  the  Kepublicau  candidate  received  "278,- 
976  votes;  the  Democratic,  105,711;  the  National  Democratic,  11,749;  the  Pro- 
hibition, 2,998;  and  the  Social  Labor,  2,114. 

Farm  Prorfi/rf-s.— Reported  Dec.  31,  1895:  Corn,  1,847,224  bush.,  from  42,078 
acres  value  §960,556;  oats,  549,864  bush.,  from  15,274  acres,  value  §186, 954;  rye, 
205,800  bush.,  from  10,343  acres,  value  $137,890;  potatoes,  4,303,082  bush.,  from 
32,354  acres,  value  $2,065,479;  tobacco,  3.1(i0,000  lbs.,  from  1,975  acres,  value 
$442,400;  and  ha.v,  649,838  tons,  from  585,440  acres,  value  $11,372,165— total 
value,  $15,165,445. 

Farm  Animals.— Reported  Jan.  1,  1896:  Horses,  65,102,  value  $4,719,255; 
cows,  174,572,  value  $6,045,428;  cattle,  80,476,  value  $2,121,662;  sheep,  48,395, 
value  $159,703;  and  swine,  60,726,  value  $512,647— total  value,  $13,558,695. 

3Iiiit'ral  Proihicts.- — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  mineral  products  for  the 
calendar  year  1894,  the  last  reported  :  In  quarnjing  the  State  ranked  first  in  pro- 
duction of  granite,  with  au  output  valued  at  $1,994,830,  a  considerable  increase 
over  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  most  productive  counties  were  Essex, 
Worcester,  Norfolk,  Middlesex,  Bristol  and  Hampden,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
output  was  cut  for  paving  and  monument  purposes.  Sandstone  had  a  decreased 
output,  aggregating  $150,231,  principally  in  Hampden,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and 
Hampshire  counties.  The  limestone  output,  $195,982,  was  wholly  in  Berkshire 
county,  and  nearly  all  was  burned  into  lime.  The  total  quarry  output  of  the 
year  was  valued  at  $2,341,043.  The  value  of  the  various  clay  products  was  re- 
ported by  114  concerns  as  follows:  Common  and  pressed  brick,  $1,648,065; 
fancy  brick,  $139,100;  firebrick,  $93,825;  vitrified  paving  brick,  $14,530;  orna- 
mental terra  cotta  work,  $48,000;  terra  cotta  lumber,  $50,000;  tile  other  than 
drain,  $46,983-  and  miscellaneous,  $299,431— total,  $2,339,934.  Of  27  mineral 
springs,  25  reported  commercial  sales  of  2,347,789  gals.,  valued  at  $103,134,  giv- 
ing the  State  second  rank. 

Finanifs.—Ihe  total  bonded  debt,  Jan.  1,  1897,  was  $40,636,729;  sinking  funds, 
$13,458,574;  net  debt,  $27,178,155.  During  1896  the  bonded  debt  was  increased 
by  new  bonds  aggregating  $11,730,000,  for  the  following  purposes:  Grade  cross- 
ings, $3,500,000;  metropolitan  waterworks,  $4,775,000;  metropolitan  ijurk  loan, 
$1,400,000;  State-house  construction  loan,  $625,000;  State  highways,  $600,000; 
State-house  loan  (1901),  $500,000;  armory  loan,  $150,000;  and  metropolitan 
sewerage  loans,  $180,000.  The  assessed  valuations  in  1896  were:  Real  property, 
$2,040,200,644;  personal,  $1,330,153,386— total,  $3,370,354,030,  the  highest  ever 
reached. 

Bajiktt. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  267  national  banks  in  operation  and  21  in 
liquidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $94,327,500,  and  holding 
$30,170,900  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on  loans  and 
discounts,  $275,228,174;  represented  by  demand  paper  with  individual  or  firm 
names,  $14,585,189;  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal 
securities,  $36,067,035;  time  paper  with  two  or  more  individual  or  firm  names, 
$133,480,880;  time  paper  with  single  individual  or  firm  name,  $50,996,290;  and 
the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securities,  $40,098,779. 
The  banks  held  in  coin  and  coin  certificates  $15,939,452,  of  which  $10,454,204 
was  in  gold  coin.  The  circulation  account  was:  Total  issue,  $379,248,865; 
redeemed,  $347,122,362;  outstanding,  $32,126,503.  There  were  deposits,  $241,- 
189,582;  reserve  required,  $51,575,187;  reserve  held,  $70,889,293;  ratio  of 
reserve,  54  banks  in  Boston,  31.31   per   cent.,    213   other   banks  in  the  State,  26. 
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During  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1897,  the  exclianges  at  the  United  States  clear- 
ing houses  at  Bo.ston,  New  Bedford  and  Sjiringlield  aggregated  $5,044,915,777,  a 
net  increase  of  §39o,02G,G7G  over  the  totals  of  the  previous  corresponding  period. 

The  savings  bank  commissioners,  Jan.  1,  1896,  reported  119  co-operative  banks 
with  assets  of  $'20,552,667;  two  collateral  mortgage  companies,  assets  $428,108; 
a  mortgage  loan  companj',  assets  $819,386;  and  one  mortgage  loan  company  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  In  the  co-operative  banks,  1,523  shares,  valued  at  $308,- 
267,  were  matured  during  1895,  canceling  74  loans  on  real  estate  aggregating 
$74,530,  and  94  loans  on  shares,  $30,445.  Tlie  receipts  were  for  dues,  $5,404,195; 
interest,  $1,124,865;  premiums,  $65,238 ;  and  lines,  $39,775 — total,  $6,634,073; 
and  the  disbursements,  for  dues  paid  on  shares  withdrawn,  $2,341,237;  for  dues 
on  shai-es  forfeited,  $36,082;  for  dues  on  shares  retired,  $1,255,277;  for  dues  on 
shares  matured,  $209,825;  and  for  earnings  of  savings,  $750,101 — total,  $4,592,- 
522.  During  the  year,  126,674  new  shares  were  issued;  80,703  withdrawn; 
15,389  retired;  1,613  forfeited;  and  1,523  matured.  The  increase  in  the  dues 
caiiital  was  $1,573,246;  in  profits  capital,  $374,832  ;  in  assets,  $1,967,995  ;  in  loans 
on  real  estate,  §1,836,809;  and  in  loans  on  shares,  $66,599. 

On  Oct.  31,  1896,  there  were  187  mutual  savings  banks  which  had  depositoi-s 
1,340,668;  deposits,  $453,220,257;  resources,  $481,995,826;  and  surplus  and 
profits,  $28,605,721.  There  were  also  32  loan  and  trust  companies,  with  capital, 
$10,975,000;  deposits,  $4,508,381;  resources,  $110,372,753;  and  surplus  and 
profits,  $8,694,945. 

Internal  Jievenite. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  collections 
of  internal  revenue  aggregated  $4,018,399.74,  from  the  following  sources: 
Distilled  spirits,  $2,113,944.31 ;  tobacco,  $334,693.56  ;  fermented  liquors,  $1,564,- 
00S.'.)3;  oleomargarine,  $1,108;  and  penalties,  $4,229.30.  During  that  .vear  there 
were  767  single-account  cigar  factories  in  operation,  which  used  2,315,686  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  and  had  an  output  of  103,705,343  cigars  and  1,416,620  cigarettes;  and 
28  other  tobacco  factories  which  used  135,193  lbs.  of  materials,  and  had  an  out- 
put of  50  lbs.  of  fine  cut  tobacco,  16,015  lbs.  of  smoking,  and  64,618  lbs.  of  suuff. 
There  were  11  distilleries  in  operation;  3,524,525.92  gals,  of  sjiirits  were  rectified 
and  10,633,222  gals,  gauged;  and  1,670,556  bbls.  of  fermented  liquors  produced. 

liailnidds. — Of  50  railroad  corporations,  12  were  in  active  business  Jan.  1,  1896, 
and  5  of  them  ojierated  nearly  96  per  cent,  of  the  total  mileage  and  did  neai'ly 
99  per  cent,  of  the  whole  railroad  business  of  the  State.  The  total  length  of  track 
within  the  State  was  4,228.16  miles,  and  of  track  owned  by  Massachusetts  com- 
panies in  and  out  of  the  State,  6,684.52  miles.  The  aggregate  capital  stock  of 
the  50  corporations  was  $193,506,847.35;  funded  debt,  $128,991,352.97;  un- 
funded debt,  $24,442,319.79;  gross  debt,  $153,232,672.76 ;  net  debt,  $132,723,- 
453.87;  and  cash  dividends,  $11,364,564.80.  During  the  year  the  casualties  to 
])ersons  numbered  981,  of  which  248  resulted  fatally;  48  w-ere  to  passengers,  600 
to  employees,  81  to  persons  at  crossings  and  stations,  and  252  to  trespassers. 
The  street  railways  in  the  State  had  a  total  length  of  1,155.25  miles,  and  were 
ojierated  by  75  corjjorations.  Of  the  whole  1,080  miles  of  main  track,  there  were 
less  than  62  miles  that  were  not  electricall.v  equipped.  Cash  dividends  by  33  of 
the  coriiorations  aggregated  $1,606,196,  or  about  5.76  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
stock.     During  the  year,  1,507  i>ersous  received  injuries,  25  fatal. 

Commcrn'. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1987,  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise at  the  ports  of  Barnstable,  Boston,  Fall  Eiver,  Gloucester,  Marblehead, 
New  Bedford,  Newburyjiort,  Plymouth  and  Salem  aggregated  in  value  $90,944,- 
855,  and  the  exports  wer«  valued  at  $100,878,018.  The  imports  of  gold  and 
silver  coin  and  bullii;in  had  a  value  of  $3,724,582;  exi)orts,  silver,  $4,000. 
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Piihlirations. — Reported  March,  1898:  Daily,  84;  semi-weekly,  5;  weekly,  315; 
bi-weekly,  7;  semi-monthly,  11 ;  monthly,  170;  semi-quarterly,  1;  bi-monthly,  4; 
and  quarterly,  19. 

CiLurchea. — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  strongest  denomination  in  the  State,  and 
is  followed  in  their  order  by  the  Congregational;  Regular  Baptist;  Methodist 
Episcopal;  Unitarian;  Protestant  Episcopal ;  Spiritualist;  and  Uuiversalist.  At 
the  Eighth  International  Sunday  School  Convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June 
23-26,  189G,  there  were  reported  for  Massachusetts,  1,915  evangelical  Sunday 
schools,  39,102  officers  and  teachers,  and  287,013  scholars — total  members,  32G,- 
175,  a  gain  of  29,453  in  three  years. 

Schools. — At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1895-9G,  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  582,400,  of  whom  424,353  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools,  and  321, (J85  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  There  were 
12,275  teachers;  4,539  schools;  jjublic  school  property  valued  at  S3G,78U,727; 
and  total  expenditures,  excluding  payments  on  debt,  §11,829,191.  The  universi- 
ties and  colleges  of  liberal  arts  in  189G  numbered  9,  with  a  total  of  G87  professors 
and  instructors;  7,002  students  in  all  departments  (G,475  males  and  527  females) ; 
49  fellowships;  G42  scholarships;  68G,310  bound  volumes  in  the  libraries; 
$1,G7G,256  in  total  income;  $7,596,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $13,- 
579,666  in  productive  funds;  and  $304,389  receipts  from  gifts.  There  were  219 
public  high  schools  ;  98  endowed  academies,  seminaries,  and  other  private  secondary 
schools;  5  colleges  for  women ;  Straining  schools  for  nurses;  9  public  and  3  private 
normal  schools  and  two  collegiate  normal  departments ;  15  commercial  and  busi- 
ness colleges;  a  State  institution  of  technology;  and  a  State  nautical  school. 
The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at  Amherst,  in  1896  had  faculty, 
18;  students,  176;  volumes  in  library,  17,365;  land  under  cultivation,  260  acres, 
value  $45,000;  and  special  buildings  and  equipments  valued  at  $218,859.  For 
the  defective  classes  there  were  a  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf  at  Beverley ; 
Public  Day  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston ;  two  private  institutions  for  the  deaf. 
North  Hamilton  and  "West  Medford ;  Public  Institution  for  the  Blind,  South  Bos- 
ton ;  State  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  AVaverley ;  3  private  schools  for  the 
same  class,  Amherst,  Barre,  and  Fayville;  and  12  reform  schools. 

Stale  Charities. — In  the  .vear  ending  Sept.  30,  1895,  relief  was  given  to  74,466 
poor  persons  at  a  total  cost  of  $2,631,221;  the  number  of  insane  persons  under 
State  supervision  was  6,768;  children  subject  to  official  visitation,  2,593,  of  whom 
375  were  in  institutions,  2,218  in  their  homes  or  in  selected  families,  and  1,482 
were  self-supporting;  and  whole  number  of  iwisoners  in  all  the  prisons,  44,376, 
of  whom  7,628  remained  in  custody  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Libraries.- — In  1896  there  were  reported  494  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  5,450,397  bound  volumes  and  231,953  pamphlets. 
The  public  libraries  commission  reported  in  1896  that  under  the  State  law  256 
towns  had  .established  free  public  libraries  and  that  onb^  24  in  the  State  had  not 
done  so. 

Popiilalioii.— In  1890,  2,238,943,  of  whom  1,087,709  were  males;  1,151,234 
females;  1,581,806  natives;  657,137  foreign-born;  2,215,373  whites;  and  23,570 
colored  of  all  races.  The  State  census  of, 1895  showed  a  total  of  2,500,183,  divided 
between  the  counties  as  follows :  Barnstable,  27,654;  Berkshire,  86,292;  Bristol, 
219,019;  Dukes,  4,238;  Essex,  330,393;  Franklin,  40,145;  Hampden,  152,938; 
Hampshire,  54,710;  Middlesex,  499,217;  Nantucket,  3,016;  Norfolk,  134,819; 
Pl.vmouth,  101,498;  Suffolk,  539,799;  and  Worcestir,  98,767.  The  most  jiopulous 
cities   were:  Boston,    496,920;    Worcester,  98,767 ;  Fall   River,    89,203;    Lowell, 
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84,3G7;  Caiubridf?©,  81,643;  Lvnn,  (52,354;  New  Bedford,  55,251;  Somerville, 
52,200;  Lawrence,  52,1(U;  Springfield,  51,522 ;  Holyoke,  40,322;  Hiilem,  34,473; 
Brockton,  33,105;  Chelsea,  31,204;  Haverhill,  30,209;  all  others,  below  30,000. 
On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary  estimated  the  population 
at  2,(i(i2,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  Amherst,  [Mass.,  non- 
sectarian;  co-educational;  had  at  close  of  189(),  19  professors  and  instructors; 
176  students;  17,630  volumes  in  library ;  $70,000  income;  president,  Henry  H. 
Goodell,  LL.D. 

MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY,  Boston,  [Mass.,  non- 
sectarian;  co-educational;  had  at  close  of  1896,  140  professors  and  instructors; 
1,215  students;  40,000  volumes  in  library;  $780,000  in  productive  funds;  $86,000 
gifts;  $291,000  income;  president,  Francis  A.  Walker,  pu.d.,  ll. d.  (died  1897,  and 
■was  succeeded  by  Prof.  James  M.  Crafts). 

MASSENA,  village,  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y. ;  population  (1S90),  1,049.  It 
is  on  the  Grass  River,  about  3  miles  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  opposite  it,  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  are  the  famous  Long  Sault  Rapids,  which  fall  more  than 
50  feet  between  that  point  and  the  mouth  of  the  Grass  River.  The  little  village 
suddenly  became  famous  in  the  summer  of  1897,  by  the  formation  of  a  syndicate 
with  a  cajiital  of  $3,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  developing  au  immense  electrical 
and  hydraulic  power  plant  at  this  point.  A  canal  is  to  be  cut  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  Grass  River  through  the  intervening  plateau,  and  the  fall  of  the 
water  will  yield  150,000  horse  power.  The  work,  which  was  actuall.v  begun  in 
August,  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  enterprise  of  its  kind  ever  undertaken.  The 
canal  and  power-house  will  cost  $3,000,000,  and  contracts  have  been  given  out 
for  15  electrical  generators  to  cost  $1,000,000.  The  greater  part  of  the  money 
re(iuired  has  been  furnished  by  English  capitalists,  and  the  manufacturing  plants 
to  be  installed  first  at  Masseua  are  now  in  operation  in  various  English  cities.- 

MATTHEWS,  James  Bkandeij,  educator  and  authoi-,  was  born  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  Feb.  21,  1852.  His  latest  publications  include  an  Introduction  to  the  Stndi/ 
of  American  Literature,  Taleif  of  Fanlaxij  and  Fact,  Aiipectg  of  Fiction,  and  The 
Dream  Gown  of  the  Japanese  Amhaftxador  (1896);  //(.-;  Father'a  Son  (1897). 

MAYER,  Alfred  Marshall,  author  and  professor  of  physics  at  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technologj-,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  since  1871,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  13, 
1836;  died  in  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  July  13,  1897. 

MAYFLOWER,  Log  of  the,  a  MS.  not  properly  the  ship's  log,  but  a  journal  of 
the  experiences  of  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  from  the  day  of  their  sailing  for  new 
homes  in  the  West  (1602)  till  1()46.  It  was  written  by  William  Bradford,  second 
governor  of  the  colon.v,  and  comprises  270  closely  written  pages.  It  was  trans- 
ferred to  England  probably  in  1776,  and  deposited  in  the  librar.v  of  tiie  Bishop  of 
London.  At  the  petition  of  the  governor  oi  Massacusetts,  the  JIassachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  tlie  Pilgrim  Societ.v  of  Pl.vmouth,  and  other  learned  bodies,  the 
Log  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Ba.vard,  the  American  ambassador,  for 
deliver.v  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts.  The  conditions  of  transfer  were  that 
persons  desiring  certified  coi)ies  of  entries  might  obtain  them  at  reasonable  cost, 
and  that  certified  copies  of  the  entire  MS.  should  be  deposited  in  the  bishop's 
library.  On  May  26,  1891,  Mr.  Bayard,  in  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  formally  transferred  the  document  to  the  commonwealth. 

MEADE,  Richard  Worsam,  rear-admiral  U.  S.  N. ,  was  born  in  New  York  Cit.v 
Oct.  9,  1837;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  4,  1897. 
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MEILHAC,  Henri,  dramatic  author  and  member  of  the  French  Academy,  was 
boru  in  Paris,  Feb.  25,  1831;  died  there  July  5,  1897. 

MEMPHIS,  city,  capital  of  Shelby  county,  Tenu. ;  population  (1890),  G4,-495. 
The  last  obtainable  local  reports  showed  a  net  public  debt  of  §3,091,500;  property 
valuations,  assessed  at  about  tbree-lifths  of  actual  value  (189-4) :  Eeal  estate,  $27,- 
28;2,302;  personal,  $8,212,375 — total,  $35,4:9J:,677 ;  miles  of  streets,  03;  miles 
paved,  39 ;  miles  of  sewers,  56 ;  miles  of  water  mains,  70 ;  cost  of  waterworks, 
$1,750,000;  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  city  government,  $350,000; 
appropriation  for  public  schools,  $90,000;  pupils  in  public  schools,  (),933; 
value  of  public  school  property,  $343,000.  There  are  5  national  banks,  with 
combined  capital,  $2,350,000;  deposits,  $4,389,122;  and  resources,  $9,932,890. 
The  exchanges  at  the  clearing  house  in  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1897,  aggre- 
gated $93,935,946,  a  decrease  of  $11,586,311,  from  the  previous  year.  The  city 
has  over  60  miles  of  electric  street  railroads;  and  3  daily,  10  weekly,  and  2  monthly 
periodicals. 

MENNONITES.  The  aggregate  strength  of  this  denomination  in  the  United 
States,  as  reported  in  1897,  was  962  ministers,  614  churches,  and  52,964  com- 
municants, a  gain  of  12  ministers,  14  churches,  and  4,275  communicants.  The 
Mennonites  constitute  12  distinct  bodies.  In  6  of  these  gains  have  been  made  as 
follows:  General  Conference,  2,023;  Mennonite,  1,073;  Amish,  900;  Bundes 
Conference,  650 ;  Brethren  in  Christ,  829 ;  and  Defenseless,  300.  The  strongest 
of  Mennonite  bodies  at  present  are  the  Mennonite,  with  19,451  communicants; 
the  Amish,  with  11,600;  the  General  Conference,  with  8,023;  the  Brethren  in 
Christ,  with  4,329;  the  Bundes  Conference,  with  2,650;  and  the  Old  Amish,  with 
2,438. 

MERCER  COLLEGE,  Macon,  Ga.,  Baptist;  had  at  close  of  1896,  13  professors 
and    instructors;  200    students;    15,000    volumes    in    library;    president,    P.  D. 

Pollock,    A.xM. 

MERCHANT  MARINE.  The  registered  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States 
on  June  30,  1897,  aggregated  22,633  vessels  of  4,769,020  gross  tons,  an  increase 
of  65,400  tons  over  June  30,  1896,  and  a  decrease  of  275  vessels.  The  tonnage  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  was  2,647,796,  a  decrease  of  20,000  tons.  The  ton- 
nage of  the  Great  Lakes  was  1,410,103  tons,  an  increase  of  86,000  tons.  Pacific 
coast  tonnage  was  virtuall.y  stationary.  The  steam  tonnage  amounted  to  6,599 
vessels  of  2,358,558  gross  tons,  an  increase  of  51,000  tons  over  the  previous  year. 
Nearly  all  of  this  increase  was  on  the  Great  Lakes,  where  steam  vessels  num- 
bered 1,775,  of  977,235  tons.  New  York  had  the  largest  merchant  marine — 4,857 
vessels  of  1,331,743  gross  tons,  an  increase  of  27,000  tons.  The  State  exempts  from 
taxation  its  tonnage  in  foreign  trade.  Michigan  ranked  second,  with  1,132 
vessels  of  477,602  tons.  Ohio's  vessels  were  the  largest  and  most  modern,  num- 
bering 558,  of  390,052  tons.  Maine's  fleet  numbered  1,871  vessels  of  299,592 
tons.  Steel  and  iron  vessels  numbered  1,023,  of  1,207,222  tons,  an  increase  of 
117,000  tons.  During  the  year  68  iron  or  steel  vessels,  of  124,395  tons,  were 
built  and  documented.  Vessels  registered  for  foreign  trade  numbered  1,230,  of 
805,584  tons.  Of  72,000  shipments  of  seamen  on  American  merchant  vessels 
before  the  United  States  Shipping  Commissioners  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  22,500 
were  of  Americans,  18,000  Scandinavians,  13,000  British,  8,000  Germans,  and  the 
balance  of  other  nationalities.  Shiinnents  at  New  York  numbered  23,000,  San 
Francisco,  12,500,  Boston,  7,700,  Philadelphia,  7,000,  and  New  Orleans,  4,700. 

MESA,  Encantad.\,  La,  a  detached  cliff  of  the  extensive  mesa  or  tableland  of 
western  New  Mexico.     This  cliff  rises  430  ft.  above  the  plain,  but  for  224  ft.  the 
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ascent  is  gradual  over  the  dt^bris  forming  the  talus  at  its  base.  The  area  of  sur- 
face at  the  top  is  about  15  acres.  Katzimo,  la  ISIesa  Kncantada,  is  iu  the  pueblo 
of  the  Acoma  Indians.  According  to  the  stories  current  among  the  Acomas,  the 
mesa  was  once  the  home,  the  stronghold,  and  the  refuge  of  their  fathers.  By 
means  of  a  sort  of  ladder  in  the  native  rock  the  men  of  the  tribe  were  able  to 
descend  to  the  plain  to  cultivate  their  fields,  leaving  the  women  and  chililreu  in 
security  from  enemies  upon  tlio  toii  of  the  mesa.  But  one  day  came  a  great  thun- 
<lerstorm ;  by  a  bolt  the  rock  wa.s  riven,  and  the  rock  ladder  was  torn  away  from 
the  face  of  the  cliif,  leaving  the  mesa  inaccessible.  The  women  and  children 
icould  not  be  rescued,  and  they  all  perished  on  the  inhospitable  rock.  F.  W. 
Hodge,  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  'Washington,  D.  C. ,  visited  the 
Acoma  country  iu  1895,  and  made  an  attemjit  to  ascend  the  enchanted  mesa. 
"While  clambering  up  the  slope  of  the  talus  he  collected  a  number  of  jiottery  frag- 
ments, some  of  them  bearing  decorations  in  vitreous  glaze,  and  in  these  found  at 
least  partial  confirmation  of  the  traditions  of  the  Acomas.  The  fragments  must 
have  been  washed  down  by  the  rains  from  the  summit;  therefore  the  summit 
must  at  some  time  have  been  inhabited.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Hodge,  after 
climbing  to  the  toj)  of  the  talus  slope,  attempted  further  to  climb  up  the  rock.v 
cleft  which  forms  one  of  the  many  drainage  wa.vs  from  the  top  during  rainstorms. 
In  this  way  he  reached  a  slcipiug  terrace  about  50  ft.  below  the  summit;  but 
there  arose  a  sheer  wall  of  30  ft.  and  his  progress  was  stopped,  for  he  had  no 
ladder  nor  other  means  of  ascent.  Prof.  William  Libbey,  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, with  a  small  party,  succeeded  in  making  the  ascent  July  20,  18!)7,  using 
such  tackle  as  is  emplo.ved  in  life-saving  stations  for  rescuing  crews  of  stranded 
ships.  A  line  was  shot  across  the  rock,  and  this  was  used  to  haul  up  a  3-iu. 
rope,  carrying  a  traveling  block,  to  which  was  attached  a  boatswain's  chair.  A 
team  of  horses  -supplied  the  motive  power,  and  one  by  one  the  explorers  were 
hoisted  to  the  top.  A  storm  was  threatening,  and  the  party  did  not  sta.v  long  on 
tliemesa;  they  made  a  careful  search  for  relics  or  evidences  of  human  occupa- 
tion, but  reported  that  no  objects  of  man's  handiwork  were  discovei'able.  "No 
evidences  whatever  of  former  human  occupation  were  found,"  writes  Prof. 
Libbey, "and  the  case  on  that  point  may  be  considered  settled."  On  Sept.  3  fol- 
lowing, Mr.  Hodge  returned  to  the  attack  on  the  Mesa  Encautada.  Accom- 
panied b.v  George  H.  Pradt,  formerly  a  deputy  United  States  surveyoi',  A.  C 
Vrooman,  photographer,  from  Passadena,  Cal.,  H.  C.  Hayt,  of  Chicago,  and  two 
Indians,  he  reached  the  same  point  as  in  1895 — a  shelf  iu  the  cleft  50  ft.  below 
the  sunmiit,  30  ft.  being  sheer  rock  wall.  In  the  outfit  of  the  i)arty  was  a  ladder 
iu  6  sections  of  6  ft.  each.  Length  by  length  the  sections  were  joined  and  the 
ladder  reared  against  the  cliff  wall.  Mr.  Hodge  was  the  first  to  mount ;  the  rest 
followed,  carrying  the  baggage.  Within  live  minutes  a  fragment  of  weatherworn 
pottery  was  picked  up  by  Mr.  Pradt.  Then  a  sort  of  "cairn"  was  found — a  long, 
narrow  slab  of  the  cliff  sandstone,  3  ft.  in  heiglit,  held  erect  by  smaller  slabs  laid 
fiat  on  both  sides  of  the  upright  stone.  Other  pottery  fragments  were  also  dis- 
covered, also  an  arrow-point  of  stone,  a  fragment  of  a  sh('ll  bracelet,  and  two 
stone  war-axes.  Seeing  how  thoroughly  the  summit  of  the  cliff  had  for  centuries 
been  swept  by  rainstorms,  Mr.  Hodge  was  surprised  that  so  many  relics  should 
l)e  found. 

:\IETHODIST  CHURCH  IN  CANADA.  There  are  2,051  ministers  of  all 
kinds,  including  227  ])robationers,  and  over  300  superannuated  and  other  minis- 
ters without  api)ointment.  The  treasurer,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  (ieneral 
Board  of  Missions,  reported  receipts  from  all  sources,  §252,74:0,  au   iuci'ease   of 
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$5,243  over  last.  year.  Contributious  from  ordinary  sources  fell  short  of  last  year 
by  $2,529,  but  the  shortage  was  more  than  made  good  by  legacies.  The  church 
is  vigorously  pushiug  its  missions  in  British  Columbia  and  among  the  French 
and  the  Indians  in  Canada.  A  proposition  to  put  all  missions  having  150  or  more 
members  on  a  graduall.v  decreasing  approiiriation  is  being  considered  by  a  special 
committee.  The  Students'  Campaign  movement,  organi;ied  in  1895,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  employing  college  and  universit.v  students  in  colporteur  and  missionary 
work  during  vacation,  is  making  satisfactory  progress,  207  young  men  and  women 
having  been  so  engaged  last  year.  It  is  intended  to  interest  the  Epworth 
Leagues  in  this  movement. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCHES.  The  Methodid  Episcopal  Church 
in  I  he  United  Stales. — This  body  operates  mainly  in  the  Northern  States.  In 
1897  there  were  27  bishops,  10,248  ordained  ministers,  over  14,000  local  preach- 
ers, 2,675,035  members,  and  30,849  Sunday  schools,  with  355,899  officers  and 
teachers,  and  2,607,241  scholars.  There  were  29,849  churches,  valued  at  $109,- 
041,191,  and  10,059  parsonages,  valued  at  $16,880,417.  There  were  over  200,000 
baptisms,  both  adults  and  children.  The  sales  at  publishing  houses  and  deposi- 
tories amounted  to  $7,950,096. 

The  General  Conference  met  at  Cleveland,  O.,  May  1,  1896,  in  its  22d  quadrennial 
session.  A  matter  of  importance  dealt  with  was  the  question  of  the  eligibility 
of  women  delegates,  which  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  annual  conferences  at  their 
next  sessions,  a  majority  of  three-fourths  of  ail  members  of  the  annual  con- 
ferences being  necessary  in  order  to  adopt  the  amendment.  Bishops  Bowman 
and  Foster  were  declared  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  office  on  account 
of  advanced  age,  and  Drs.  McCabe  and  Cranston  were  chosen  bishops.  Mission- 
ary-Bisliop  William  Taylor  of  Africa  was  declared  nou-eUective,  and  Eev.  J.  C. 
Hartzell,  d.d.,  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  The  Epworth  League  was  declared 
to  be  a  distinctivel.v  denominational  societj\  A  jiroposition  to  remove  certain 
amusements  from  the  prohibited  class  in  the  Book  of  Discipline  was  rejected. 

Tlie  Church  Extension  Society  met  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on  Nov.  5,  1896.  The 
receipts  of  the  year  were  $226,753,  of  which  $80,922  were  for  the  loan  fund. 
Applications  for  aid  were  made  by  471  churches,  of  which  367  were  granted,  the 
remaining  104  being  refused  for  lack  of  funds.  The  capital  of  the  fund  has 
reached  nearly  $1,000,000.  A  legacy  of  $5,000  was  reported  during  the  meeting. 
The  Missionary  Society  at  its  annual  meeting  reported  total  receipts,  $1,221,258, 
of  which  $42,889  were  special  gifts,  and  $78,098  were  special  collections  for  the 
debt,  which  now  stands  at  $299,504,  a  reduction  of  $15,288  during  the  3-ear. 
Appropriations  were  made  for  foreign  missions,  including  South  America,  $586,- 
800,  for  missions  in  the  United  States,  $432,593,  miscellaneous  appropriations, 
$120,000— total,  $1,139,493.  The  Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society 
spent  in  the  year  closed  $212,922,  in  the  support  of  22  schools,  one  being  a  theo- 
logical seminar3'  with  96  students.  There  are  in  the  22  schools,  477  teachers  and 
8,396  students,  225  of  whom  are  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Value  of  property, 
$1,978,800.     Approin-iations  for  the  next  year,  $109,775. 

The  Women's  Societies,  both  for  home  and  foreign  work,  continued  to  do  ex- 
cellent work,  the  former  showing  an  exjienditure  of  $238,129,  and  holding  school 
and  other  projierty  worth  $465,800.  The  $50,000  debt  has  been  reduced  to  half 
that  amount.  The  Foreign  Jlissionary  Society  raised  $285,770,  or  $3,457  less  thau 
the  previous  year,  and  emjiloyed  170  missionaries,  and  750  Bible  readers.  The 
society  su!)ports  390  da.v  schools  with  12,000  pupils,  and  50  boarding  schools  with 
4,000  puiiils;  also  11  orphanages,  10  training  schools,  ami  14  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries.     The  approjtriations  for  the  next  year  were  $327,309. 
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By  an  action  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  of  England,  Lekl  in  Liverpool,  July 
21,  1890,  the  counectioual  missions  of  that  body  iu  Germany  were  transferred  to 
the  Jlethodist  Episcopal  Church  iu  the  United  States. 

MHliudist  Episccypal  Church,  South. — This  body  ojierates  in  the  Southern  States 
and  Territories.  The  latest  reports  give  5,8G1  ordained  ministers,  l;S,((73 
churches,  and  1,437,072  members.  The  receipts  for  missionary  work  amounted 
to  §311,151,  which  sum  included  $70,34:9  collected  by  the  Woman's  Board.  The 
foreign  missionary  operations  of  the  church  are  carried  on  mainly  in  China, 
Japan,  Brazil  and  Mexico,  where  105  missionaries  and  268  native  helpers  are 
maintained,  among  7,888  church  members.  There  are  also  71  boarding  and  day 
schools,  with  2,081  pupils,  and  2-17  Sunday  schools,  with  G,862  scholars,  19 
Epworth  Leagues,  with  a  membership  of  587.  One  hospital  and  three  dispen- 
saries arc  also  supported,  at  which  12,015  patients  were  ti-eated  in  the  year.  The 
mission  property  is  valued  at  $458,406.  Home  missions  are  also  maintained 
among  the  Indians,  the  Germans,  and  the  Cubans  of  Florida. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Mission  Board  raports  receipts  of  $121,157.  The  appro- 
priations for  the  current  year  were,  for  Mexico,  $37,9G5,  Brazil  $14,225,  China 
$27,900,  Indian  Territory  and  other  fields  $13,150,  making  a  total  of  $93,300. 
The  Woman's  Parsonage  and  Homo  Mission  Society,  through  its  central  commit- 
tee and  local  organizations,  aided  00  i)arsonages  at  a  cost  of  $7,000.  Supplies 
were  also  sent  out  to  the  value  of  $3,090.  Four  schools  are  supported  by  the 
society;  new  buildings  have  just  been  completed  at  Ybor  City,  Fla.,  and  a  build- 
ing is  being  erected  at  London,  Ky.  The  society  also  iiublishes  a  large  amount 
of  literature,  and  supjiorts  9  missionaries  iu  large  cities.  The  receipts  of  the 
society  were  $17,500,  being  more  than  double  those  of  the  previous  year. 

MethodiM  Episcopal  Church,  African. — This  church  has  4,080  ministers,  4,850 
churches,  and  015,858  members.  During  the  past  four  years  there  were  receipts 
for  general  expenses,  $351,952,  for  educational  work,  which  witnessed  marked 
prosperity  during  this  period,  $209,762,  and  for  improvement  in  school  property, 
$31,204.  There  is  now  a  school  property  valued  at  $571,532.  There  are  52 
schools,  with  107  instructors  and  5,5.33  students,  which  have  turned  out  iu  the 
past  12  years  490  graduates.  The  organ  of  the  church,  llie  African  Mclliodixt 
JEpi.tcopal  Church  Review,  has  been  more  than  self-sustaining  during  the  past  4 
years.  The  largest  and  most  influential  colored  school  iu  America,  Wilberforce 
Universit}',  at  Wilbei;force,  O.,  is  under  the  control  of  this  body.  An  important 
matter  that  will  come  before  the  General  Conference  in  1900  is  the  admission  of 
women  delegates,  a  resolution  looking  iu  that  direction  having  been  i)resented  and 
referred  at  the  last  General  Conference  in  Wilmington,  N.  C.  At  this  meeting, 
also,  the  Revs.  William  B.  Derrick,  James  H.  Armstrong,  and  James  C.  Embree 
were  elected  bishops. 

Mclhodi.it  Episcopal  Church,  African,  Eton. — This  church  has  now  30  regu- 
larly organized  conferences  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  one  in  Africa, 
with  2,501  ministers,  1,750  church  organizations,  492,888  church  members,  and 
over  1,000  church  edifices  owned  by  the  church.  Its  church  aud  other  projierty 
is  valued  at  $2,750,130,  which  includes  17  educational  institutions.  It  publishes 
a  weekly  denominational  paiier,  a  (Juarterli/  Jiencw,  Sunday  school  literature, 
and  its  own  hymn  book.  Recentl.v  Bislio))  Hood  published  a  Centennial  History 
of  the  Church.  At  the  last  General  Conference,  held  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  the  Revs. 
George  W.  Clinton,  Jehu  Holliday,  and  Jolin  B.  Small  were  elected  bishops.  On 
Oct.  1-12,  1896,  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  church  was  celebrated  in  New  York 
City,  where   the   church   had  its  rise  under   James  Varick,  iu   1790,  when  the 
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history  and  growth  of  the  denominatiou  and  its  various  interests  were  recited, 
papers  read,  addresses  delivered,  and  fraternal  representatives  of  several  other 
Christian  bodies  were  received.  The  celebrations  were  concluded  with  a  public 
meeting  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  Nov.  2,  at  which  Mayor  Strong  presided,  followed 
by  a  banquet. 

METHODIST  PROTESTANT  CHUECH.  The  latest  reports  give  2,100  min- 
isters, 2,267  churches,  with  183,418  church  members,  and  4,624  iirobationers ; 
595  Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  with  27,093  members;  2,018  Sunday  schools, 
with  17,567  officers  and  teachers,  and  107,490  scholars.  The  value  of  church 
property,  exclusive  of  college  propertj',  is  $4,519,357,  an  increase  of  nearly 
$1,000,000  in  4  .years.  The  receipts  for  missions  during  four  years  were  $52,251, 
and  those  of  the  "Woman's  Board,  $17,822.  Twenty-hve  workers  are  supported 
in  Japan,  where  there  are  10  charges,  275  members,  44  i)robationers,  and  17 
SiDiday  schools.  The  "Woman's  Society  has  a  school  at  Yokohama  with  50  pupils, 
and  also  has  7  missionaries  engaged  in  evangelistic  work. 

Among  the  important  transactions  at  the  17th  quadrennial  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference,  which  met  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  15,  189C,  with  Dr.  J.  W. 
Hering,  of  Maryland,  president,  were  the  declaration  that  annual  conferences  liad 
rejected  the  proposition  to  exclude  women  delegates  from  the  General  Conference, 
and  the  sending  down  of  a  new  overture  to  be  voted  on  by  the  coming  annual  con- 
ferences, declaring  w'omen  eligible  as  delegates,  and  also  eligible  to  the  order  of 
elder  in  the  church ;  also  an  overture  proposing  that  the  General  Conference  be 
held  ever.v  6,  instead  of  every  4  .years.  The  word  Catholic  was  stricken  from  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  as  printed  in  the  Discipline  of  the  Church  in  order  to  avoid  mis- 
apprehension. Baptism  by  immersion,  at  the  desire  of  the  candidate,  was  sanc- 
tioned. The  Primitive  Methodist  Conference,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  made  appli- 
cation for  admission,  which  was  referred  to  a  committee  to  report  at  the  next 
conference.  Three  new  buildings  have  been  lately  erected  for  the  "Western  Mary- 
laud  College,  and  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  Kansas  City  University  was  laid 
during  the  session  of  the  conference. 

METHODISTS,  Ameeican  "Wesleyan.  This  body  has  now  600  ministers,  565 
churches,  and  18,400  members.  The  Book  Committee,  constituting  the  Board  of 
Managers,  for  all  the  connectional  societies,  reported,  late  in  1897,  total  receipts 
for  the  year  from  the  business,  $18,251,  and  the  net  assets,  $67,702,  an  increase 
of  $248.  The  receipts  for  home  missions  were  $1,480,  assets  $3,453.  Receipts 
for  (church  buildings,  $3,115;  for  foreign  missions,  $3,818;  and  of  the  Educa- 
tional Society,  $2,540,  an  increase  of  $253.  The  Besse  Fund  stands  at  $41,404, 
yielding  an  income  of  $4,649;  the  Jackson  Fund  at  $3,100;  and  the  Superannua- 
tion Fund  at  $955.  The  Educational  Society  received  $2,000  from  the  estate  of 
Grace  Elmer.  The  missionary  work  in  Africa  is  reported  to  be  in  excellent 
condition. 

MEXICO,  a  republic  in  North  America;  area,  767,005  square  miles;  popula- 
tion (1895)  12,570,195;  capital,  Mexico  City ;  president,  1896-1900,  Poriirio  Diaz. 

Fitiaiwea. — The  monetary  unit  is  the  standard  silver  dollar,  worth  53.3  cents  in 
United  States  gold.  In  the  fiscal  year  1895-96  the  treasury  receipts  were 
$50,521,470,  and  expenditures,  $45,070,123;  and  the  budget  estimates  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1897,  w(!re :  Receipts,  $47,220,000,  and  expenditures,  $47,- 
554,926.  The  principal  item  of  revenue  is  the  import  and  export  duties,  and  the 
principal  expenditures  are  on  account  of  the  jmblic  debt  and  pensions,  and  for  the 
army   and  navy.     The  total  debt,  June   30,    1895,   was   $189,906,976,   of  which 
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$109,590,000  was  foreign  and  $80,310,976  domestic.  The  last  assessed  valuation 
of  projierty  was  $497, 8(55, 196. 

Cuminfrcr. — The  foreiiin  trade  of  1895-96  was:  Imports,  §42,253,938;  exports, 
merchandise,  840,178,306,  precious  metals,  $64,838,596— total,  8105,016,902. 
Tlie  foreign  trade  is  principall.v  with  the  I'nited  States.  Durins?  the  calendar 
year  1897,  the  United  States  imiiorted  from  Mexico  merchandise  valued  at  S19,- 
650,099,  and  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  831,756,021,  and  exported  thereto 
merchandise  valued  at  821,061,152,  and  coin  and  bullion,  $98,829 — value  of  total 
trade,  in  United  States  gold,  872,566,082. 

A(jruulture. — The  entire  territory  is  estimated  to  contain  479  sqiiare  leagues 
of  forest,  18,134  square  leagues  of  mountain  laud,  and  4,822  square  leagues  of 
uncultivated  land.  The  agricultural  industry  is  backward,  because  of  the  larger 
attention  paid  to  mining;  but  the  government  is  liberally  promoting  the  develop- 
ment of  farming.  The  principal  products  are  rice,  maize,  barle.y,  wheat,  beans, 
cocoa,  coffee,  and  tobacco. 

.MuiliKj. — The  countr.v  is  rich  in  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  copper,  quicksilver, 
tin,  cobalt,  antimony,  sulphur,  coal,  and  petroleum.  Mining  operations  are  car- 
ried on  under  the  liberal  law  of  1892.  There  are  4  government  mints  and  7 
assay  offices.  Every  i)roducer  ma.v  have  his  bullion  coined  on  a  pa.vment  of  less 
tlian  5  per  cent.  There  are  nearly  4,000  mining  enterprises,  more  than  one-third 
belonging  to  foreigners.  Silver  bullion  and  ore  have  formed  the  principal  items 
of  export  for  many  years.  In  1893  the  production  of  gold  was  valued  at  81,326,564, 
and  of  silver,  §56,467,431.  In  1895  a  new  law  relating  to  precious  metals  reduced 
the  luintage  fees  on  gold  and  silver  to  2  jjer  cent.,  and  created  a  new  stamp  tax  on 
gold  and  silver  of  3  cents  per  SI. 

Ma II II fart II res. — There  are  nearly  4,000  manufactories,  of  which  2,899  are  for 
sugar  and  brandy ;  123  for  woolen  and  cotton  yarns  and  textiles ;  and  41  for 
tobacco. 

Army. — In  1895  the  arm.v  consisted  of  23,730  infantry  ;  11,069  cavalry  ;  and  2,304 
artillery  and  train — total,  37,103,  with  2,270  officers.  Including  the  reserves, 
the  war  strength  is  estimated  at  132,000  infantry,  25,000  cavalry,  and  8,0(»0 
artillery.  Every  citizen  capable  of  carrying  arms  is  liable  for  militar.y  service 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  50  years. 

Xari/. — Although  having  a  long  eoast  line,  Mexico  has  not  felt  the  necessity  for 
providing  a  large  navy  to  defend  it.  The  fleet  comprises  2  dispatch  vessels  and  2 
unarmored  gunboats,  all  of  a  type  antedating  1880.  Recently  there  has  been 
completed  a  steel  training-ship,  and  in  1897,  4  gunboats  were  being  built,  a  bat- 
tleship and  a  cruiser  were  projected,  and  5  first-class  torpedo-boats  had  been 
ordered  in  England.  The  personnel  comprised  90  officers  and  500  men.  See 
Navies  of  the  A\ Ohld 

(JoiiimiiniralKjiii'. — In  1896  there  were  in  operation  6,933  miles  of  steam  rail- 
road and  127  miles  of  street  railroad,  the  greater  part  of  the  first  having  been 
built  with  foreign  caiiital.  The  telegraph  lines  aggregated  40,990  miles,  of  which 
more  than  half  belonged  to  the  Federal  government  and  a  large  part  of  the  re- 
mainder to  the  State  governments.  There  were  1,560  jiost-offices,  which  handled 
in  tlie  .vear  30,473,230  pieces.  The  mercantile  marine  consisted  of  52  steamers 
and  222  sailing  vessels,  besides  man.v  small  boats  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade. 

liaid-ing. — Banking  business  is  carried  on  through  the  Banco  Xacional,  which 
has  the  exclusive  right  to  issue  notes  that  are  received  in  pa.vment  of  all  taxes, 
but  are  not  guaranteed  b.v  the  government,  and  b.v  11  minor  banks.  The  Banco 
JCacional,  which  occupies  aliout  the  same  relation  to  the  government  as  the  Bank 
of  Eiigland  does  to  the  British  government,  had  in  1896,  capital,   $12,000,000, 
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total  assets,  $77,469,325,  notes  iu  circulaiton,  $22,414,708,  and  reserve  fund, 
$5,212,344.  The  mints  coin  a  large  amount  of  silver  dollars  annually  for  use  in 
China,  Indo-China,  and  the  E  istern  Archipelago. 

Churchf.^. — All  forms  of  religion  are  tolerated,  but  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the 
dominant  one.  For  many  .years  it  has  been  wholly  separated  from  the  govern- 
ment. There  are  over  10,000  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  chapels  and  over  120 
Protestant  churches  in  the  country. 

Schools. — The  law  makes  primary  education  free  and  oomimlso'-.v,  but  it  is  not 
thoroughly  enforced.  The  municipalities  chiefly  bear  the  expense  of  primary 
instruction,  the  Federal  government  making  frequent  grants  to  aid  them.  Insti- 
tutions for  higher  education  consist  of  secondary  schools,  seminaries,  and  pro- 
fessional colleges.  Statistics  of  1894  showed:  Federal,  State,  and  municipal 
schools,  primary,  8,55-6;  secondary,  38;  professional,  42;  directors  and  teachers, 
11,526;  students  in  average  attendance,  377,706;  aggregate  appropriation, 
>  $4,598,670.  The  government  maintains  a  military  and  a  naval  college.  Private 
and  denominational  schools  were,  primary,  2,088;  secondary,  29;  ]>rofessional, 
10;  average  attendance,  78,291.  Besides  the  National  Library  of  over  160,000 
volumes  there  were  12  public  libi'aries;  and  there  were  also  12  scientific  and  edu- 
cational museums  and  3  meteorological  observatories.  The  periodical  publica- 
tions numbered  363. 

Recent  Ecents. — In  his  sem"i-annual  message  to  Congress,  Sept.  16,  1897,  Presi- 
dent Diaz  thus  alluded  to  the  movement  in  silver:  "Unfortunately,  the  present 
fiscal  year  does  not  begin  under  as  good  auspices  as  the  previous,  for  the  excess- 
ive weakness  and  fluctuations  of  silver,  often  sudden  and  violent  in  their  char- 
acter, have  so  influenced  economic  situations  of  the  country  that  it  is  demanding 
the  serious  attention  of  the  government  and  has  caused  the  adoption  of  measures 
of  prudence,  all  expenses  not  absolutely  necessary  being  opposed  or  reduced. 
The  magnitude  and  sudden  character  of  the  present  perturbation  in  silver  cer- 
tainly does  not  correspond  to  the  known  causes  which  have  produced  it,  and, 
therefore,  there  are  well-founded  motives  for  expecting  that  the  factors,  more  or 
less  artificial,  which  may  have  had  an  influence  in  the  decline  of  silver  will  be  of 
short  duration,  and  may  even  soon  bring  about  a  favorable  reaction.  There  is 
not,  therefore,  for  the  present  any  serious  reason  for  alarm."  Concerning  the 
general  condition  of  the  country,  he  said  there  was  every  reason  for  congratula- 
tion, as  it  was  steadily  growing  richer,  while  the  government  revenue  was  con- 
tinually increasing.  The  exportation  of  minerals  rose  in  the  last  fiscal  year  to 
$74,000,000,  silver  remaining  about  as  in  the  previous  year,  while  gold  was 
$1,000,000  greater.  The  harvest  in  previous  years  amounted  in  value  to  an  annual 
average  of  $208,000,000,  and  in  1897  would  show  a  substantial  increase.  The 
post-oflice  department  and  the  telegraphs  owned  by  the  government  show  a  re- 
markable increase  of  business. 

MICHEL,  Louise,  agitator,  was  born  in  Upper  Marne,  France,  May  29,  1830. 
In  the  summer  of  1897  she  planned  to  visit  the  United  States,  accompanied  by 
prominent  English  and  other  anarchists,  and  in  September  undertook  a  fortnight's 
lecturing  campaign  in  Belgium,  but  on  the  16th  she  and  her  companions  were 
expelled  from  Brussels  by  armed  ]iolice.  Prompted  by  the  assassination  of  the 
Spanish  premier,  Senor  Canovas  del  Castillo,  on  Aug.  8,  1917,  the  United  States 
government  iilaced  itself  in  co-operation  with  European  governments,  with  a 
view  of  checking  the  spread  of  anarchism,  and  instructed  all  its  representatives 
abroad  to  promptly  notify  the  State  Department  of  the  departure  of  any  anar- 
•chists  for  the  United  States. 
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MICHIGAN,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  admitted  to  the  Union 
Jan.  2(i,  1837;  counties,  8Ii ;  capitnl,  Lansing;. 

.S'/rt/f  ()J/icfr!<,  1890-1)8. — Governor  (elected  for  2  years,  salary  $4,000  per  annum), 
Hazen  S.  Piusree ;  lieutenaut-jj;overuor,  Thomas  B.  Dunstan ;  secretarj^  of  state, 
^Vashin,i^tou  Gardner;  treasurer,  George  A.  Steel;  auditor,  Roscoe  D.  Dix; 
adjutant-general,  Charles  L.Eaton;  attorney-general,  Frederick  A.  ilaynard; 
sui)erintcn<lent  of  public  instruction,  Jason  E.  Haniiiiond ;  insurance  commis- 
sioner, Milo  D.  Campbell;  chief  justice  of  the  sujireme  court,  Claudius  B. 
Grant;  associate  justices,  Itobert  M.  Montgomery,  Frank  H.  Hooker,  Joseph  B. 
Moore  and  Charles  D.  Long;  clerk,  Charles  C.  Hopkins — all  Republicans. 

Le(ji)ilalure,  1897. — Republicans,  senate  27,  house  81,  joint  ballot  108;  Demo- 
crat-Populists, senate  5,  house  19,  joint  ballot,  24;  Republican  majority,  senate 
22,  house  C2,  joint  ballot  84. 

Elections. — In  the  State  elections  1896  there  were  542,034  votes  cast  for 
governor,  of  which  the  Republican  candidate  (Pingree)  received  304,431 ;  the 
Democrat-Populist  (Sligh)  221,022;  the  National  Democratic  (Sprague),  9,738; 
the  Prohibition  (Safford),  5,499;  and  the  National  Prohibition  (Gilberson), 
1,944;  Republican  plurality,  83,409.  The  congressional  elections  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  10  Republican  and  2  Democrat-Populist  candidates.  In  the  presi- 
dential election  the  Republican  candidate  received  293,582  votes;  the  Demo- 
cratic, 237,268;  the  National  Democratic,  6,968;  the  Prohibition,  5,025;  and  the 
Social  Labor,  292. 

Farm  Producls. — According  to  the  State  census  of  1894,  there  were  178,051 
farms  reported,  with  total  area  of  15,296,078  acres,  valued  with  buildings  and 
fences  at  $528,249,503.  The  dairy  products  were  :  Milk,  212,070,373  gals.  ;  value 
of  milk  and  cream  sold,  $2,970,385;  butter,  48,951,378  lbs. ;  and  cheese,  200,660 
lbs.  Other  farm  products  rejiorted  Dec.  31,  1895,  were:  Corn,  33,000,242  bush., 
from  994,090  acres,  value  $10,752,077  ;  wheat  15,237,803  bush,  from  1,154,379  acres 
value  $9,142,082;  oats,  23, '265, 192  bush.,  from  973,439  acres,  value  $5,350,994; 
rye,  1,491,254  bush.,  from  109,651  acres,  value  $596,502;  potatoes,  23,910,497, 
bush.,  from  236,797  acres,  value  $3,820,640;  and  hay,  720,968  bush.,  from  9,243,- 
048  acres,  value  $9,437,479— total  value,  $39,105,366. 

Farm  Animah.—Tlepovted  Jan.  1,  1898:  Horses,  418,780,  value  $19,446,741; 
mules,  2,756,  value  $127,969;  cows,  454,561,  value  $14,023,207;  cattle,  348,505, 
value  $8,062,319;  sheep,  1,355,591,  value  $4,095,075;  and  swine,  727,757,  value 
$4,148,943— total  value,  $50,504,2.54. 

Mineral  Procliiclr;. — The  State  produces  about  cme-tliird  of  the  entire  copper 
output  of  the  country,  but  no  statement  of  total  amount  and  values  can  be  given 
as  some  of  the  largest  corporations  decline  to  make  their  reports  public.  Nine 
mines,  however,  had  au  output  of  52,369,777  lbs.  in  1894.  In  ju'oduction  of  iron 
ore  the  State  holds  first  rank,  with  an  output  in  1894  of  4,419,074  long  tons,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  red  hematite.  The  output  of  iiig  iron  was  95,171  long 
tons,  and  45,868  tons  in  the  first  half  of  1895.  The  value  of  the  various  chi/ 
products  1894  was  reported  by  196  concerns  as  follows:  Common  and  pressed 
brick,  $924,872;  fancy  brick,  $54,750;  firebrick,  $401,880;  vitrified  paving 
brick,  $1,5(;0;  drain  tile,  $741,327;  other  tile,  $4,300;  sewer  pipe,  $99,040;  and 
miscellaneous,  $26,600— total,  $2,254,329.  By  a  decreased  output  of  salt  1894  the 
State  fell  from  first  to  second  rank,  the  production  being  3,341,425  bbls.,  chiefl.v 
common  fine,  value  $l,243,(il9.  Other  jiroducts  were:  Coal,  70,022  short  tons, 
value  $103,049;  sandstone,  in  Houghton  and  Jlaniuette  counties,  $34,080;  lime- 
stone, in  Huron,  Monroe,  Wayne,  Charlevoix,  and  Alpeua  counties,  used  chiefly 


for  buidling  and  road  making,  $336,287;  gypsum,  in  whicli  the  State  ranked 
second,  79,958  tons,  value  as  manufactured  $189,620;  and  mineral  -water  from  13 
out  of  15  springs,  540,550  gals.,  value  $150,282. 

Finances. — The  State  has  no  public  debt.  The  receipts  of  the  treasury  during 
1895  were  $4,075,575.39  ;  disbursements, $-1,079, 890. 76 ;  leaving,  with  a  balance  from 
1894,  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  $62,578.87.  The  legislature  appropriated 
$1,900,000  for  1895  and  $1,171,000  for  1896,  and  the  apportionment  for  taxes 
1895  was  $3,013,919.52.  The  equalized  valuations  and  tax  rate,  determined 
every  iive  years,  were  in  1896:  Eeal  estate,  $805,553,976;  personal,  $140,455,965 
—total,  $946,009,941;  tax  rate,  $1.41  per  $1,000. 

Productive  Industries. — Including  mines  and  fisheries,  the  State  census 
reported  8,812  industrial  establishments;  capital,  $251,856,205;  value  of 
materials  used,  $125,743,139;  persons  employed,  165,649;  wages  paid,  $60,188,- 
142;  and  value  of  total  output,  $237,857,772. 

Banks. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  84  national  banks  in  operation  and 
84  in  liquidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $12,295,000, 
and  holding  $4,112,000  in  United  States  bonds,  an  excess  of  52,310,750 
over  the  amount  required.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on  loans  and 
discounts  $40,927,680;  represented  bj-  demand  paper  with  individual  or  firm 
names  $3,215,870;  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds  and  other  personal  securi- 
ties, $3,184,528;  time  paper  with  two  or  more  individual  or  firm  names,  $22,329,- 
744;  time  paper  with  single  individual  or  firm  name,  $6,056,354;  and  the  same 
secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securities,  $6,141,184.  The  banks 
held  in  coin  and  coin  certificates  $3,482,039,  of  which  $2,852,321  was  in  gold 
coin.  The  circulation  account  was:  Total  issue,  $38,364,940;  redeemed,  $33,- 
962,975;  outstanding,  $4,401,965.  There  were  deposits,  $45,759,959;  reserve 
re(iuired,  $8,670,176;  reserve  held,  $15,535,091;  ratio  of  reserve,  6  banks  in 
Detroit,  34.83  per  cent.,  78  other  banks  in  the  State,  33.38.  During  the  year  end- 
ing Sept.  30,  1897,  the  exchanges  at  the  United  States  clearing  house  at  Detroit 
aggregated  $292,865,813,  a  decrease  of  $17,643,074  from  the  total  of  the  previous 
corresponding  period.  The  State  banks,  July  23,  1897,  numbered  179,  and  had 
capital,  $12,096,600;  deposits,  $69,990,353;  resources,  $89,605,176;  and  surj.lus 
and  profits,  $4,561,851.  There  were  also  35  private  banks,  with  capital,  $521,089; 
deposits,  $1,539,000;  resources,  $2,270,014;  and  surplus  and  profits,  $179,573. 
Combining  all  these  institutions,  the  State  had  an  aggregate  banking  capital  of 
$24,912,689. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations. — The  last  general  report  on  these  associations 
(1893)  showed  a  total  of  75  organizations,  of  which  72  were  local,  3  national,  50 
serial,  17  permanent,  and  8  terminating.  There  were  reported  by  74  associations, 
shareholders,  39,325;  by  74,  shares  in  force,  283,867;  by  64,  shaves  issued,  415,- 
494;  and  by  74,  shares  free,  209,135,  and  shares  borrowed  on,  74,732.  The  total 
assets  and  liabilities  were  $7,399,865;  loans  on  real  estate,  $6,899,828;  and  dues 
and  profits,  $6,777,601.  During  the  life  of  all  associations,  24  mortgages  were 
foreclosed,  involving  $31,083,  on  which  there  was  a  loss  of  $80.  Of  all  associa- 
tions, 47  reported  3,886  homes  and  462  other  buildings  acquired. 

Insurance. — In  1894  there  were  4  State,  87  other  State,  and  34  foreign  fire  and 
marine  companies  doing  business  in  the  State;  37  level  jiremium  life  companies; 
and  19  casualty  companies.  The  total  amount  of  premium  received  during  the 
year  was  $4,530,275.91;  total  losses  incurred,  $2,035,112.87. 

Internal  Eecenue. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  collec- 
tions of  internal  revenue  aggregated  $2,241,503.18,  from  the  following   sources: 
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Distilled  spirits,  $2, 140, 312. 80  ;  tobacco,  $1,408,235.77;  fermented  litiuors,  §G45,- 
771. 5C;  oleouiargariiie,  $10,032;  miscellaneous,  $35,220.62;  and  penalties, 
$1,320.17.  During  that  year  there  were  1,252  single-account  cigar  factories, 
which  used  1,704,971  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  had  an  output  of  99,723,295  cigars  and 
123,500  cigarettes ;  and  109  other  tobacco  factories,  which  used  15,890,850  lbs. 
of  materials,  and  had  an  output  of  3,551,319  lbs  of  ping  tobacco,  3,805,336  lbs. 
of  liue  cut,  7,093,916  lbs.  of  smoking,  and  29,353  lbs.  of  suutf.  There  were 
260,420.90  gals,  of  spirits  rectified  and  488,345  gals,  gauged;  and  675,184  bbls. 
of  fermented  liquors  were  produced. 

Baitroadf!. — On  Jan.  1,  1894,  the  total  railroad  mileage  was  7,492.33.  During 
that  year  6  companies  constructed  a  total  of  112  miles  of  new  road,  making  Jan. 
1,  1895,  a  total  mileage  of  7,004.33.  A  report  at  the  close  of  1894  showed:  Cai>i- 
tal  stock,  $111,045,110;  funded  debt, $122,701, 705;  total  invfcstmeut,$240, 042,392  ; 
cost  of  roads  and  equipments,  $247,454,127;  gross  earnings,  $28,021,281;  net 
earnings,  $0,394,593;  interest  paid  on  bonds,  $5,975,504;  and  dividends  paid  on 
stock,  $1,205,160. 

Commerce. — During  the  calendar  year  1897  the  imports  of  merchandise  at  the 
ports  of  Detroit,  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior  aggregated  in  value  $6,100,765, 
and  the  exports  were  valued  at  $22,008,879. 

rub'wattons. — Reported  March,  1898:  Daily,  70;  tri-weekly,  2;  serai-wcekly, 
13;  weekly,  614;  bi-weekly,  1;  tri-mouthlj',1 ;  semi-monthly,  8;  monthly,  3;  bi- 
monthly, 3;  and  quarterly,  1. 

Cliiirchex. — The  Honian  Catholic  is  the  strongest  denomination  in  the  State, 
and  is  followed  in  their  order  by  the  ^Methodist  Episcopal;  Kegular  Baptist; 
Lutheran,  General  Conference;  Lutheran,  Independent  Synods;  Presbyterian; 
Congregational ;  Protestant  Episcoiial ;  Refoi'med  ;  German  Evangelical  Synod  ;  and 
United  Brethren.  At  the  Eighth  International  Sunday  School  Convention,  lield 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-20.  1896,  there  were  reported  for  Michigan,  4,200 
evangelical  Sunday  schools,  47,000  officers  and  teachers,  and  324,000  scholars — 
total  members,  371,000,  a  gain  of  40,000  in  three  years.    - 

Schools. — In  1895,  according  to  the  State  cen.sus,  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  622,400,  of  whom  476,681  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools,  and  324,622  were  in  average  dail.v  attendance.  There  were 
10,013  teachers;  public  school  proprcty  valued  at  $16,766,882;  and  expendi- 
tures, excluding  payments  on  debt,  $0,428,003.  The  universities  and  colleges 
of  liberal  arts  numbered  11,  with  a  total  of  301  professors  and  instructors;  0,399 
students  in  all  departments  (4,313  males  and  2,080  females) ;  3  fellowshiiis;  359 
scholarships;  206,367  bound  volumes  in  the  libraries;  $562,240  in  total  income; 
$2,111,793  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $1,601,292  in  productive  funds; 
and  $48,723  receipts  from  gifts.  There  were  281  public  high  schools;  17  endowed 
academies,  seminaries,  and  other  iirivate  secondary  schools;  3  public  and  4  pri- 
vate normal  schools  and  5  collegiate  normal  departments;  and  16  commerciid  and 
business  colleges.  The  State  Agricultural  College  had  experiment  station  statf, 
15;  faculty  31;  students,  393;  land  under  cultivation,  500  acres,  value  S47.320; 
and  special  buildings  and  equipments  valued  at  $547,279.  For  tlie  dcfci'tive 
classes  there  were  a  State  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Flint;  Lutheran  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,  North  Detroit ;  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing;  private  home  and 
school  for  the  feeble-minded,  Kalamazoo;  and  4  reform  schools. 

Libranes. — In  1896  there  were  reported  153  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  975,031  bound  volumes  and  70,455  pamphlets. 

Population.— In   1890,   2,093,889,  of  whom  1,091,780   were  males;    1,002,109 
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females;  1,550,009  natives;  543,880  foreign-born;  2,072,884  whites;  and  21,005 
colored  of  all  races.  The  State  census  of  1894  showed  a  total  population  of 
2,241,454.  The  most  populous  counties  were:  Wayne,  292,495;  Kent,  121,919; 
Saginaw,  81,841;  Bay,  Gl,292;  St.  Clair,  54,315;  Lenawee,  48,541;  Calhoun, 
47,471;  Jackson,  40,527;  Berrien,  45,628;  Houghton,  44,174;  Washtenaw, 
43,491;  Oakland,  42,668;  Kalamazoo,  42,055;  Genesee,  40,553;  all  others,  below 
40,000.  The  cities  of  10,000  each  and  upward  were:  Detroit,  237,837;  Grand 
Rapids,  79,424;  Saginaw,  44,642;  Bay  City,  30,039;  Jackson,  22,614;  Kala- 
mazoo, 21,053;  Muskegon,  20,222;  Port  Huron,  18,140;  Lansing,  15,847;  Battle 
Creek,  15,522;  Manistee,  13,449;  Menominee,  12,532;  West  Bay  City,  12,337; 
Alpena,  12,139;  Ishpeming,  11,687;  Ann  Arbor,  11,169;  and  Flint,  10,420.  On 
June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary  estimated  the  population  at 
2,377,000. 

MICHIGAN  AGEICULTUEAL  COLLEGE,  Agricultural  College,  Mich.,  non- 
sectarian;  co-educational;  had  at  close  of  1896,  31  professors  and  instructors; 
393  students;  18,793  volumes  in  library ;  $547,279  in  productive  funds;  §94,022 
income;  president,  J.  L.  Snyder,  a.m. 

MICHIGAN,  University  of,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  non-sectarian;  co-educational; 
had  at  close  of  1897,  167  professors  and  instructors;  3,150  students;  112,275 
volumes  in  library ;  $421,635  income;  $959,822  invested  in  grounds  and  build- 
ings; $778,350  in  scientific  apparatus  and  library;  $545,926  in  productive  funds; 
president,  James  B.  Angell,  ll.d. 

MICROSCOPY.  For  several  years  Dr.  Elmer  Gates,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  been  conducting  experiments  to  obtain,  by  a  combination  of  microscopes, 
magnifying  powers  immeasurably  superior  to  anything  previously  known.  In 
October,  1897,  he  made  public  the  manner  of  his  experiments,  and  detailed  some 
marvelous  results  he  had  accomplished.  The  value  of  the  results  he  described  may 
be  weighed  by  the  judgment  of  such  scientists  and  specialists  as  Dr.  Thomas 
Taylor,  formerly  chief  of  the  division  of  microscopy  of  the  United  States  Agri- 
cultural Department;  Prof.  W.  J.  Magee,  chief  of  the  United  States  .Bureau  of 
Ethnology ;  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education ; 
Dr.  Robert  Reyburu;  and  Prof.  H.  H.  Doubleday,  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
American  Microscopical  Society.  These  authorities  have  declared  that  if  Dr. 
Gates  has  attained  the  results  he  claims,  the  value  of  his  invention  is  incalcula- 
ble ;  that  the  results  seem  impossible ;  that  the  whole  study  of  micro-organism 
will  be  revolutionized ;  that  researches  in  astronomy,  which  have  been  fruitless 
beyond  a  certain  point,  will  be  aided  materially;  and  that  Dr.  Gates  has  done  as 
much  for  the  development  of  the  microscopy  of  the  hitherto  invisible  as  the 
earlier  microscopists  did  for  the  visible. 

Dr.  Gates  has  made  a  full  public  exposition  of  his  claim,  and  placed  his  labora- 
tory, instruments,  and  special  appliances  at  the  disposal  of  expert  investigators. 
He  gives  to  the  complex  of  instruments  the  name  Photomicrographoscope,  to 
indicate  its  function  of  producing  photograph  images  of  microscopic  objects.  By 
ap!)lying  this  instrument  to  a  telescope,  objects  upon  which  the  telescope  is 
directed  are  magnified  in  a  like  ratio.  In  describing  his  combined  microscope 
and  telescope,  which  he  calls  Telemicroscope,  Dr.  Gates  briefly  narrates  the 
history  of  his  invention  of  the  Photomicrographoscope.  First  he  applied  the 
objective  of  a  second  microscojie  to  the  focal  plane  produced  by  the  objective,  or 
the  objective  and  ocular,  of  a  first  microscojie.  "By  this  method,"  saya  he,  "I 
succeeded  in  resolving  tlie  markings  of  a  test  object  by  a  (>-iuch  objective  in  the 
first  instrument  and  no  ocular,  and  a  |-inch  objective  in  the  second,  which  could 
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nofbe  seen  or  resolved  by  a  ^j^-iiich  oil  immeisiou  lens  aiul  n  |-iiicb  otular  full  tube 
leugtb."  Sept.  12,  18!)7,  be  nuule  tbe  first  pliotoiuicrograpb  by  tbis  metlioil,  aud 
tbeu  began  bis  experiments  in  conibiniui;  tbe  microscope  witb  tbe  telescojie; 
after  two  days  be  was  successful.  "I  used  for  tbe  purpose,  "be  writes,  "my 
2|-incb  Bardou  telescope,  witb  low  power  terrestrial  eyepiece,  and  focused  it 
ujion  a  pine  tree  at  Fort  lieuo,  about  2^  miles  distant.  Two  entire  trees  were 
included  in  tbe  field  of  vision,  and  any  particular  brancb  looked  like  an  irregu- 
lar putcb  of  green.  Tben  I  removed  from  tbe  eyepiece  of  tbe  telescope  tbe  front 
lens  aud  adjusted  my  microscope  so  as  to  focus  upon  tbe  focal  jilane  in  tbe  tele- 
scojie.  Tbe  microscojie  bad  a  4-iucb  objective  and  a  1-incb  ocular.  ...  I  dis- 
tinctly saw  tbe  separate  pine  needles  upon  a  single  twig.  .  .  .  But  tliis  is  a 
mere  trifle  to  wliat  tbe  new  instrument  can  do.  A  G-incb  lens  for  tbe  objective  of 
tbe  microscope  instead  of  tbe  1-incb,  and  tbe  magnitication  is  more  tban  500  times 
greater;  and  to  tbis  tb^re  is  no  limit,  except  tbe  capability  of  tbe  art  of  i)boto- 
luicrograpby  to  produce  a  pictm-e  by  exceedingly  faint  ligbt. "  But  Dr.  Gates, 
■nitb  bis  new  microscope,  is  able  to  pbotograpb  witb  ligbt  "many  tbousand  times 
fainter  tban  bas  bitberto  been  deemed  possible.  Wbat  I  bave  accomplisliod  is 
tbe  power  to  pbotograpb  witb  sucb  an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  ligbt  tbat  in  all 
former  raetbods  of  pbotomicrograpby  tbere  would  not  be  tbe  sligbtest  trace  of  an 
image  produced. " 

In  describing  bis  metbod  of  producing  images  witb  infinitesimal  ligbt.  Dr. 
Gates  observes  tbat  in  producing  micrograpbs  by  tbe  usual  means  witb  a  mag- 
nification of  10,000  diameters,  or  100,000  times  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  object,  any 
given  detail  in  tbe  image  is  produced  witb  only  100-niilliontli  as  mucb  ligbt  as 
comes  from  an  etiual  area  of  tbe  object.  "But,"  be  writes,  "I  bave  succeeded  in 
getting  a'pbotograpb  witb  only  j-^„-j  of  tbat  mucb  ligbt,  because  I  did  not  use  a 
lens  of  small  aperture,  like  a  ^\,  tbe  bole  of  wbicb  is  not  larger  tban  one  of  tbe 
periods  witb  wbicb  tbis  article  is  punctuated,  nor  witb  a  -^,  tbe  bole  of  wbicb  is 
still  smaller;  but  instead  I  used  large  G-incb  objectives  in  eacb  microscope,  and 
got  a  magnification  far  beyond  tbat  wbicb  any  single  objective  bas  ever  made." 
He  tben  tells  of  a  metbod  of  using  still  less  ligbt  tban  j-jVo  of  100-milliontb  of 
tbe  intensity  of  tbe  object,  viz.,  by  preventing  tbe  loss  of  ligbt  rays  in  tbe  camera 
and  microscope,  due  to  tbe  i)resence  of  dust  and  vapor;  be  finds  tbat  "tbe illumi- 
nation permits  tbe  use  of  at  least  ,ijy  less  ligbt,  i.e.,  ^iij  of  fj^rrr  of  tbe  100 
milliontb  of  tbe  intensity  of  tbe  ligbt  wbicb  comes  from  tbe  object;  tbis  is  equal 
to  a  magnitication  of  8,500,000  diameters,  or  an  area  of  12  trillion,  and  I  bave 
made  one  pbotograpb — a  very  jjoor  one — of  sucb  a  magnification. "  Now  wbat 
may  be  expected  of  tbis  instrument?  If  no  furtber  improvement  w-ere  made,  tben 
a  10-incb  telescope  can  be  made  to  magnify  25,000  diameters,  wbicb  is  far  beyond 
tbe  power  of  tbe  best  existing  instruments.  Witb  tbe  microscope  attacbment  a|)- 
plied  to  tbe  largest  existing  telescopes  we  may  exi^ect  to  see  lunar  objects  ;iO  ft. 
wide.  Tbe  new  telescope,  if  it  accomplisbes  no  more  tban  it  bas  already  accom- 
plisbed,  will  enable  us,  says  Dr.  Gates,  "to  see  objects  j'j  tbe  size  wbicb  tbe  pres- 
ent telescope  makes  possible.  I  bave  sbown  exjieriments  to  a  number  of  people 
in  my  laboratory,  wberein  I  secured  a  magnification  at  least  200  times  greater. 
Tbe  magnification  will  be  limited  only  by  our  iiower  to  jibotograpb  witb  ligbt  of 
extreme  faintness;  aud  if  tbere  be  no  nearer  limit  tban  tbis,  a  million  diameterrs 
can  easily  be  obtained,  and  even  mucb  greater,  and  objects  tbe  size  of  a  man 
could  easily  be  seen  ui)on  tbe  planets." 

MILES,  Nelson  Appleton,  military  oflScei-,  was  born  in  Westminster,  Mass., 
Aug.  8,  1839.     He  succeeded  to  tbe  command  of  tbe  United  States  army,  as  tbe 
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senior  major-general,  on  the  retirement  of  Lieut. -Gen.  John  M.  Schofield.  in 
IS'Jo.  His  military  career  is  exceptional  from  the  facts  that  he  entered  the  army 
from  a  business  office,  that  he  had  no  military  education,  that  he  achieved  dis- 
tinction by  personal  merit  in  the  face  of  opposition  because  he  was  not  a  "West 
Pointer,"  and  that  he  is  the  first  man  who  has  risen  from  civil  life  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army.  He  published  Personal  Recollections  in  1896,  and  represented 
the  United  States  army  at  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  in  1897.  In  April,  1898, 
his  authority  as  actual  commander  of  the  army  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
opening  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain;  by  the  adoption  in 
Congress  of  bills  providing  for  the  reorganization  of  the  regular  army  and  the 
creation  of  a  volunteer  army ;  and  by  the  proclamation  of  President  McKinley 
calling  for  125,000  volunteers,  to  serve  for  two  years  unless  sooner  discharged. 
From  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  battleship  Maine  in  the  harbor  of 
Havana  {q.c),  General  Miles  was  in  almost  daily  consultation  with  the  secretary 
of  war  and  other  officials.  He  urged  the  calling  out  of  at  least  100,000  volun- 
teers, the  strengthening  of  the  regular  army,  and  the  mobilizing  of  troops  at 
convenient  points  in  the  South,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  speedy  transfer  of  an  effec- 
tive force  to  Cuba,  should  such  a  course  become  necessary.  He  also  was  active  in 
laying  out  the  plans  for  a  military  campaign  and  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
such  points  on  the  coasts  as  the  army  would  be  expected  to  defend  wholly  or  in 
part.  The  points  selected  for  the  mobilization  of  the  troops  in  the  South  were 
Chickamauga,  Tampa,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  and  the  officers  chosen  to  com- 
mand them  were  Mai. -Gen.  J.  E.  Brooke,  Brig.-Geu.  J.  F.  Wade,  Brig. -Gen.  J. 
J.  Coppiuger,  and  Brig. -Gen.  W.  B.  Shafter  respectively.  A  new  dei'artment, 
that  of  the  Gulf,  was  created,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  under  command  of 
Brig. -Gen.  W.  M.  Graham. 

MILLAIS,  Sir  John  Everett,  painter  and  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  was 
born  in  Southampton,  England,  June  8,  1829 ;  died  in  LondL.n,  England,  Aug. 
13,  1896.  He  became  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Frederick  Leighton,  Jan.  25,  1896. 

MILLER,  Joseph  Nelson,  naval  officer,  was  born  in  Springfield,  O.,  Nov.  22, 
1836.  He  entered  the  United  States  navy  in  1851 ;  became  a  rear-admiral  in 
1897 ;  and  represented  the  United  States  navy  at  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  in 
1897.' 

MILLER,  Olive  Thoene,  author,  was  born  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  1831.  For 
several  years  she  made  a  special  study  of  bird  life  and  afterward  of  pet  animals. 
Her  latest  publications  include  A  Bird-Lover  in  the  West;  Four-Handed  Folh 
(1896);  and  Upon  the  Tree-Tops  (1897). 

MILWAUKEE,  city,  capital  of  Milwaukee  county,  Wis.  ;  population  (1890), 
204  468;  (1895,  State  census)  249,290.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations  were: 
Real  estate,  $119,441,715;  personal  property,  $24,329,904— total,  $143,771,619; 
tax  rate  $23.59  per  $1,000.  Including  a  water  debt  of  $1,654,250,  the  city  had 
atotal  bonded  debt,  Jan.  1,  1897,  of  $6,352,250  ;  sinking  funds,  $484,2.50— net  debt, 
$5,868,000.  The  waterworks,  owned  by  the  city,  represent  an  investment  of 
$4]689',002,  and  yield  an  income  in  excess  of  the  total  interest  charges  on  the 
debt.  The  various  properties  owned  by  the  city  have  a  value  of  $19,673,405. 
There  are  498  miles  of  streets,  of  which  72  miles  are  paved;  298  miles  of  sewers; 
and  305  miles  of  water  mains.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  city  govern- 
ment is  about  $2,480,000;  expenditure  for  public  education,  $600,000;  and  value. 
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of  public  school  jiroiterty,  $2,000,000.  There  are  5  national  banks,  with  com- 
bined cai-ital,  §3, •_>.')(), 000;  dfiiosits,  $14, 402, -209;  and  resources,  $22,407,115. 
The  exchanges  at  the  clearing  house  in  the  .vear  ending  Sept.  30,  1897,  aggre- 
gated S17(),2(j8,302,  an  increase  of  $1,438,252  in  a  year.  In  the  calendar  year 
1897  the  imports  of  merchandise  at  this  port  had  a  value  of  $o3G,38G;  exports, 
none.  According  to  the  State  census  of  1895,  the  manufacturing  establishments 
had  $32,869,962  invested  in  real  estate  and  machinery,  and  $19,017,496  in  stock 
and  fixtures;  emjiloyed  34,364  persons;  paid  $13,714,500  in  wages  during  the 
year;  and  had  products,  beer,  $13,836,737;  iron  and  manufactures  of,  $12,141,- 
342;  leather  and  manufactures  of,  $9,145,830;  Hour,  grist,  etc.,  $4,630,542; 
articles  of  wood,  $4,348,142;  tobacco  in  all  forms,  $1,820,262;  whisky,  $810,837; 
wagons,  carriages,  and  sleighs,  $506,820;  vinej«ar,  $277,000;  linseed  oil,  $250,- 
000;  drain  tile,  $226,700;  woolen  goods,  $78,000;  lead  and  manufactures  of, 
$46,000;  earthenware,  $18,600;  and  sundries,  129,301,658.  Under  an  act  of  the 
legislature  authorizing  the  cit.v  to  issue  special  bonds,  the  city  in  1897  began  the 
construction  of  flushing  works  and  a  tunnel,  b.v  which  clear  water  from  Lake 
Michigan  will  be  let  into  the  Kinnickinnic  River  at  regular  intervals  and  so 
]iurif.v  that  stream. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTIONS,  Usited  Kingdom.  According  to  a  government 
lilw'  Book  issued  in  1897,  dealing  with  the  mineral  productions  in  the  calen- 
dar year-  1896,  the  total  value  of  tlie  mineral  product  was  £09,088,366  ($335,769,- 
458),  as  com)>ared  with  £69,133,164  ($335,987,177)  in  the  previous  yeai'.  Coal  is 
by  far  the  most  important  of  the  miusrals,  both  as  to  quantity  and  value.  The 
output  in  1896  was  195,361,260  tons,  valued  at  the  mines  at  £57,190,147. 
Although  the  ouptut  was  larger  than  in  1895,  the  money  value  was  smaller.  In 
the  previous  .vear  189, 661, 3(52  tons  were  valued  at  £57,231,213.  Iron  comes  next 
to  coal.  In  1896  the  output  was  13,700,764  tons,  valued  at  £3,150,424,  as  com- 
pared with  12,615,414  tons,  valued  at  £2,865,700  in  1895.  Clays,  limestone, 
sandstone,  and  slate  come  next,  ranging  in  value  from  £1,442,069  to  £1,215,604. 
In  the  case  of  Scotland  the  minerals  in  1896  were  valued  at  £9,310,256,  as  coni- 
Itared  with  £9,539,282  in  the  ])revious  year,  and  of  this  total  coal  itself  represents 
.£7,256,036  for  an  output  of  28,326,700  tons.  The  average  price  of  coal  at  the 
pit's  mouth  in  Scotland  during  the  year  is  given  as  5s.  Id.,  as  against  5s.  4d.  in 
1895,  and  6s.  in  1894.  The  North  British  Railway  is  credited  with  carrying 
10,988,493  tons,  the' Caledonian  Railway,  10,624,686  tons,  and  the  Glasgow  and 
Southwestern  Railwa.v,  2,416,122  tons  of  the  coal  ])roduced  in  Scotland.  Copper 
mining  is  an'  industry  which  is  rapidly  decreasing  in  importance  in  Great  Britain. 
In  1863  the  production  of  copper  ore  and  copper  precipitate  amounted  to  upward 
of  210,000  tons,  valued  at  over  £1,000,000,  whereas  in  189()  the  production  was 
9,168  tons  valued  at  £23,710.  The  production  of  gold  is  also  decreasing.  In 
1895  "Wales  yielded  6,600  ozs.,  while  last  year  the  quantity  was  only  1,352  ozs. 
The  total  ])r()duction  of  oil  shale,  which  is  almost  entirely  credited  to  Scotland, 
was  2,419,525  tons,  valued  at  the  mines  at  £604,881.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
imports  of  petroleum  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1896  were  189,953,945  gals., 
valued  at  £3,732,056,  an  increase  both  in  quantity  and  mone.v  value  as  comjiared 
with  the  previous  year.  The  value  of  the  minerals  obtained  from  British  colo- 
nies, ixissessions,  and  dependencies  in  1896  is  given  as  £29,830,071,  of  which 
Australia  contributes  £13,919,0(>8,  Africa  and  Asia  over  £5,000,000  each,  and 
North  America,  .£3,842,586.  Gold  heads  the  li.st,  valued  at  £10,750,000,  coal 
and  diamonds  over  £4,000,000,  and  tin  over  £3,000,000. 
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MINERAL  PRODUCTIONS,  United  States.  The  following  table  shows  the- 
amounts  and  values  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  United  States  in  the  calendar 
year  189G : 


Metallic  Products. 

Pis  iron,  spot  value 

Silver,  coining  value 

Gold,  coiniuf:  value 

Copper,  value  at  New  York 

Lead,  value  at  New  York 

Zinc,  value  at  New  York 

Quicksilver,  value  at  San  Francisco 

Aluminum,  value  at  Pittsburg 

Antimony,  value  at  San  Francisco 

Nickel,  value  at  Philadelphia 

Platinum  (crude),  value  at  San  Francisco. . 


Total  value  of  metallic  products. . 


yon-Metallic  (Spot  Values). 

Bituminous  coal 

Pennsylvania  anthracite 

Building  stone 

Petroleum 

Natural  gas 

Brick  clay 

Clay  Call  other  than  brick) 

Cement 

Mineral  waters 

Phosphate  Rook 

Salt. . 


Limestone  for  iron  6ux 

Zinc  (white) 

Gypsum 

Borax 

Mineral  paints 

Grindstones 

Fibrous  talc 

Asphaltum 

Soapstone 

Precious  stones 

Pyrites 

Corundum  and  emery . . 

Oilstones,  etc 

Mica 

Bary tes  (crude) 

Bromine 

Fluorspar 

Feldspar 

Manganese  ore 

Flint 

Monazite 

Graphite 

Bauxite 

Sulphur 

f'uller's  earth 

Marls 

Infusorial  earth 

Millstones 

Chromic  iron  ore 

Cobalt  oxide 

Magnesite 

Asbestos 

Rutile 


Total  value  of  non-metallic  products 

Total  value  of  metallic  products 

Estimated  value  of  unspecified  products. 


Long  tons. 
Troy  ozs. . 
Troy  ozs. . 

Pounds 

Short  tons. 
Short  tons. 

Flasks 

Pounds 

Short  tons. 
Pounds. . . 
Troy  ozs.. 


Short  tons. 
Long  tons. 


Long  tons. 

Barrels 

Oals  sold . . 
Long  tons. 

Barrels 

Long  tons. 
Short  tons. 
Short  tons. 

Pounds 

Short  tons. 


Short  tons. 
Short  tons. 
Short  tons 


Long  tons. 
Short  tons. 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Long  tons. 

Pounds 

Short  tons. 
Long  tons. 
Long  tons. 
Long  tons. 
Pounds. . . 

Pounds 

Long  tons. 
Short  tons. 
Short  tons. 
Short  tons. 
Short  tons. 


Long  tons. 
Pounds — 
Short  tons 
Short  tons 
Pounds 


9,446,3 

58,727,0 

8,354,7 

.392,639.9 


360.000 

8,731.401 

21,463,543 

1,038,551 

13.669,649 

5,247,949 

20,710 

265,503 

11,918,000 

50,695 


39,240 
68,163 
21,495 


21,529 
517,421 
4,000 
23,200 
9,547 
86,800 
1,573.000 


17,069 
1,801) 
6,900 

60,000 
4,954 


1,740 
]4,45r 
2,2l») 


S105,198,5.50 

72,051,0a) 

46,610,000 

38,682,317 

11,220,000 

6,278,020 

1,337,131 

464,600 

68,000 

3,091 

900 


8115.749,771 

82.019,272 

34,688,816 

57,691,279 

13,006,650 

9,000,000 

800,000 

5,482,254 

4.254,237 

8,606,  OM 

4,423,081 

8,623,974 

1,449,700 

807,447 

595,900 

621,552 

205,768 

370,895 

348,281 

266,495 

113,621 

322,845 

106,256 

155,881 

55,831 

68,:«1 

134,343 

24,000 

133,400 

71,769 

117,760 

137.150 

52,582 

44,0(X) 

42,000 

41,400 

30,000 

20,514 

22,542 

16,795 

20,675 

17,000 

13,525 

8.50 


8339,77.4,029 

881,915.639 

1.000.000 


Quantity.        Value. 


8,623,127 

58,834,800 

2,568,138 

453,007,139 

187,000 

81,499 

30,765 

1,300,000 

601 


360,000 

9.479,473 

25.446,312 

948,720 

13.S-,0,726 

...J0,l(f2 

224!l:W 

13,508,1100 

48,032 


46,089 
80.503 
22,183 


17.068 
546,580 
6,51X1 
7,614 
9,979 
12,274 
30,000 


18,364 
5.260 
9,878 

60,000 
2,S16 


780 


J,088,000 

i  698,267 

),472.000 

3,519,920 

1,075,449 

520,000 

84,290 

4,464 

94* 


$114,891,515 

81,415,785 

31,846,171 

58,518,709 

12,450,260 

9,000,000 

800,000 

6,378,385 

4,129,862 

2,868,954 

4,040,839 

3,060.000 

1.400,000 

572,344 

675,400 

530,455 

326,826 

399,443 

577,563 

354,065 

97,050 

320,163 

11.3,246 

127.098 

57,041 

46,513 

144,501 

53,000 

80,700 

88.813 

2nm 

l..-,0O 
48,460 
47,3.38 
87,2l» 
59,360 
30.000 
16,792 
22,567 

6,667 
15,301 
11,IXH> 

6,100 
350 


$334,187,377) 

886,782,.570 

1,000,000 


I 
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MINNEAPOLIS,  city,  capital  of  Henuepin  county,  Minn. ;  population  (1890), 
104,788;  (189.5,  State  census)  192,833.  In  1890  the  assessed  property  valu- 
tious,  at  one-half  actual  value,  aggresjcated  §109,276,010,  and  the  tax  rate  was 
$23.25  per  §1,000.  The  bonded  debt  Jan.  1,  1897,  including  a  water  debt  of 
§1,430,000,  was  §7,840,000;  sinkiuf?  funds,  §1,342,907— net  debt,  §0,497,093. 
The  city  has  800  miles  of  streets,  of  which  98  miles  are  paved;  135  miles  of 
sewers;  and  243  miles  of  water  mains.  The  waterworks,  owned  by  the  city, 
rejiresent  an  investment  of  §3,500,000,  and  yield  an  annual  income  of  more  than 
double  their  operatiutr  expenses.  Appropriations  for  maintenance  of  the  city 
fioveruumeut  agy,re^ate  §2,300,000;  public  education  costs  over  §750,000  per 
annum;  and  public  school  property  has  a  value  of  over  §2,500,000.  There  are 
8  national  banks,  with  combined  capital,  §5,200,000;  deposits,  §7,212,535;  and 
resources,  §16,993,338.  The  exchant^es  at  tlie  clearing  house  in  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1897,  aggregated  §388,003,538,  a  decrease  of  §57,052,900  in  a  year.  In 
1897  there  were  reported  5  daily,  41  weekly,  6  semi-monthly,  and  31  monthly 
periodicals.  Much  attention  is  being  given  to  the  develoj)ment  of  a  system  of 
public  parks,  boulevards,  and  driveways.  The  parks  now^  comprise  an  area  of 
over  1,500  acres,  and  the  improved  boulevards  and  driveways  have  a  stretch  of 
about  30  miles.  The  most  noteworthy  park  is  Minnehaha,  comprising  125  acres 
immediately  surrounding  the  beautiful  Minnehaha  Falls,  and  having  on  its  edge 
the  State  Soldiers'  Home,  and  next  in  point  of  beauty  is  Loring  Park,  of  36  acres, 
in  the  center  of  the  city. 

^IINNESOTA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America ;  admitted  to  the  Union 
May  11,  1858;  counties,  80;  capital,  St.  Paul. 

Stale  Ojriri'r.-i,  1897-99. — Governor  (elected  for  2  years,  salary  §5,000  per 
annum),  David  M.  Clough;  lieutenant-governor,  John  L.  Gibbs;  secretary  of 
state,  Albert  Berg;  treasurer,  A.  T.  Koerner;  auditor,  R.  C.  Dunn;  attorney- 
general,  H.  U.  Childs;  adjutant-general,  H.  Muehlberg;  suiierintendent  of  educa- 
tion, W.  W.  Pendergast;  commissioner  of  insurance,  E.  H.  Dearth;  chief  justice 
of  the  supreme  court,  Charles  M.  Start;  associate  justices,  William  Mitchell, 
Daniel  Buck,  Thomas  Canty,  and  L.  AV.  Collins;  clerk,  Darius  F.  Reese — all 
Republicans  excepting  Judges  ^Mitchell,  Buck  and  Canty. 

Lc<li.<lattiiv,  1897. — Republicans,  senate  44,  house  90,  joint  ballot  134;  Popu- 
lists, senate  5,  house  13,  joint  ballot  18;  Democrats,  senate  3,  house  11,  joint 
ballot  14;  Silver  Republicans,  senate  2,  joint  ballot  1';  Republican  uuijority, 
senate  34,  house  60,  joint  ballot  100. 

Elections. — In  the  State  elections  1896  there  were  337,146  votes  cast  for 
governor,  of  which  the  Republican  candidate  (Clough)  received  105,807;  the 
Fusion  (Liud)  162,311;  the  Prohibition  (Dean)  5,062;  the  Independent  (Allies), 
2,808;  and  the  Social  Labor  (Hammond),  1,098.  The  congressional  elections 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Republican  candidate  in  each  district.  In  the  presi- 
dential election,  the  Republican  candidate  received  193,503  votes;  the  Demo- 
cratic, 139,735;  the  Prohibition,  4,348;  and  the  National  Democratic,  3,222. 

Farm  P;w/«W.v.— Reported  Dec.  31,1897:  Corn,  25,840,880  bush.,  from  993,880 
acres,  value  §0,201,811;  wheat,  59,891,104  bush.,  from  4,007,008  acres,  value 
$40,110,150;  oats,  41,147,002  bush.,  from  1,582,577  acres,  value  §7,817,930;  rye, 
1,012,409  bush.,  from  58,801  acres,  value  §374,591;  barley,  9,241,328  bush., 
from  362,405  acres,  value  §2,217,919  ;  buckwheat,  258,706  bush.,  from  15,218  acres, 
value  §116,418;  potatoes,  11,443,760  bush.,  from  107,960  acres,  value  $3,547.- 
566;  and  hay  2,378,537  tons,  from  1,514,992  acres,  value  §10,703,410  — total 
value,  $77,095,801. 
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Farm  Animals.— Hevorted  Jan.  1,  1898:  Horses,  464,410,  value  $18,270,398; 
mules,  8,588, value  $386,231;  cows,  633,993,  value  $17,434,808,  cattle,  593,922, 
value  $12,465,824;  sbeep,  $406,929,  value  $1,164,631;  and  swine,  433,003,  value 
$2,331,722— total  value,  $52,059,614. 

Mineral  Products. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  mineral  products  for 
the  calendar  year  1894,  the  last  reported :  In  iron  ore  the  State  advanced  to 
second  rank,  with  an  output  of  2,968,463  long  tons,  valued  at  $2,165,802,  or  24.99 
per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of  the  country.  The  ore  was  all  red  hematite, 
and  the  Mesabi  range  alone  yielded  1,781,000  tons.  Mining  operations  were 
much  restricted  by  litigations  over  ore  land.  Quarrying  showed  decreased  out- 
puts, caused  mainly  by  business  depression,  as  follows:  Granite,  $153,930;  sand- 
stone, $8,415;  limestone,  $291,263— total,  $453,614.  The  value  of  the  various 
(7fl(/ products  was  reported  by  122  concerns  as  follows:  Common  and  pressed 
brick,  $473,904;  fancy  brick,  $1,340;  firebrick,  $3,950;  drain  tile,  $77,300;  sewer 
pipe,  $543,065;  terra  cotta  lumber,  $34,500;  and  miscellaneous,  $111,250 — total, 
$1,245,309.  Valuable  deposits  of  nickel  and  aluminum  were  discovered  early  in 
1890,  in  Cook  and  Lake  counties,  and  a  company  was  organized  to  control  and 
develop  the  Held,  which  has  but  one  district  on  the  continent  to  compete  with, 
the  Sudbury  nickel  district  in  Canada. 

Finances.— On  Feb.  1,  1897,  the  bonded  debt  was  $1,509,000,  of  which  the 
various  State  funds  held  $554,000.  In  the  year  ending  July  31,  1895,  the  treas- 
ury receipts  were  $5,420,935.96;  balance  at  beginning  of  the  year,  $2,095,924.95 
— total,  $7,522,800.91;  disbursements,  $5,478,751.55;  balance  at  end  of  year, 
$2,044,109.30.  Among  the  sources  of  receipts  were:  Eailroad  companies,  $851,- 
394.25;  stumpage  on  State  lands,  $227,712.19;  and  mineral  leases  on  State  lauds, 
$137,075.60.  The  assessed  valuations  in  1896  aggregated  $583,372,644,  a  decrease 
of  $59,877,637  in  a  year. 

Banks. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  71  national  banks  in  operation  and  39  in 
liquidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $13,865,000,  and  holding 
$1,873,500  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on  loans  and 
discounts,  $31,742,362;  reju-esented  by  demand  paper  with  individual  or  firm 
names,  $3,390,317;  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securi- 
ties, $2,806,234;  time  paper  with  two  or  more  individual  or  firm  names,  $11,538,- 
881;  time  paper  with  single  individual  or  firm  name,  $6,366,113;  and  the  same 
secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securities,  $7,640,819.  The  banks 
held  in  coin  and  coin  certificates  $4,576,482,  of  which  $3,707,482  was  in  gold 
coin.  The  circulation  account  was:  Total  issue,  $16,564,570  ;  redeemed,  $14, 542,- 
958  ;  outstanding,  $2,021,612.  There  w'ere  deposits,  $38,776,868  ;  reserve  required, 
$8,123,955;  reserve  held,  $17,794,977;  rates  of  reserve,  5  banks  in  St.  Paul,  54.11 
per  cent.,  6  banks  in  Minneapolis,  48.11,  and  60  other  banks  in  the  State,  37.46. 
During  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1897,  the  exchanges  at  the  United  States  clear- 
ing houses  at  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  aggregated  $578,057,887,  a  decrease  of 
$52,010,799  from  the  total  of  the  previous  corresponding  iieriod.  The  State 
banks,  July  23,  1897,  numbered  145,  and  had  capital,  $6,190,200;  deposits, 
$17,087,619;  resources,  $26,060,691;  and  surplus  and  profits,  $1,280,419.  There 
were  8  loan  and  trust  companies,  with  capital,  $3,004,220;  check  deposits, 
$6,867,000;  savings  deposits,  $940,905;  resources,  $5,503,395;  and  surplus,  $202,- 
281.  The  stock  savings  banks,  Jan.  1,  1897,  numbered  13,  and  had  capital,  $200,- 
000;  depositors,  44,643;  deposits,  $3,545,008;  resources,  $10,920,767;  and 
surplus  and  profits,  $153,376.  There  were  also  40  private  banks  with  capital, 
$639,927;  deposits,  $1,568,417;  resources,  $2,482,347;  and  surplus  and  profits, 
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$244,940.     Combining;  all  these  institutions,  the  State  had  an  aggregate  bank- 
inf?  capital  of  820,901,127. 

liinkhng  and  Loan  Associafwna. — The  last  general  report  on  these  associations 
(189;J)  showed  a  total  of  97  organizations,  of  whicli  82  were  local,  15  national,  84 
serial,  and  13  permanent.  There  were  reported  by  95  associations,  shareholders, 
47,G28;  by  all,  shares  in  force,  $593,580;  by  77,  shares  issued,  $1,432,023;  and 
by  95,  shares  free,  $382,985,  and  shares  borrowed  on,  $114,348.  The  total  assets 
and  liabilities  were  $15,739,G80;  loans  on  real  estate,  $11,747,252;  and  dues  and 
profits,  $11,490,008.  During  the  life  of  93  associations,  1,004  mortgages  were 
foreclosed,  involving  $1,757,173,  on  which  there  was  a  loss  of  $103,535.  Of  all 
associations,  78  reported  G,529  homes  and  79  reported  684  other  buildings 
acquired. 

Inlfi-nal  liei-etuie. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  collec- 
tions of  internal  revenue  aggregated  $2,224,315.85,  from  the  following  sources: 
Distilled  spirits,  $1,594,291.15;  tobacco,  $137,319.78;  fermented  liquors,  $48G,- 
39G.97:  oleomargarine,  $480;  and  penalties,  $5,810.73.  During  that  year  there 
were  554  single-account  cigar  factories,  which  used  844,122  lbs.  of  tobacco  and 
had  an  output  of  42,968,111  cigars  and  519,120  cigarettes;  and  105  other  tobacco 
factories,  which  used  150,958  lbs.  of  materials  and  had  an  outjiut  of  3,310  lbs.  of 
fine  cut,  129,482  lbs.  of  smoking,  and  16,699  lbs.  of  snuff.  There  were  499,- 
636.62  gals,  of  spirits  rectified,  3,697,973  gals,  gauged,  and  492,814  bbls.  of  fer- 
mented iKiuors  produced. 

RailroadK. — On  Jan.  1,  1894,  the  total  railroad  mileage  was  5,944.58.  During 
that  year  6  companies  constructed  a  total  of  69.12  miles  of  new  road,  making 
Jan.  1,  1895,  a  total  mileaire  of  G. 013. 70.  A  report  at  the  close  of  1894  showed: 
Capital  stock,  $292,991,301;  funded  debt,  $364,493,824;  total  investment.  8671,- 
064,873;  cost  of  roads  and  equipments,  $622,648,694;  gross  earnings,  $52,149,- 
946;  net  earnings,  $21,151,774;  interest  paid  on  bonds,  $17,672,491;  and  divi- 
dends paid  on  stock,  $4,846,676. 

('oiiinHTre. — During  the  calendar  year  1897,  the  imports  of  merchandise  at  the 
Xiorts  of  Duluth  and  Alinnesota  aggregated  in  value  $2,882,842,  and  the  exports 
were  valued  at  $4,406,579. 

Pubhcalions. — Reported  March,  1898:  Daily,  38;  semi-weekly,  3;  weekly,  490; 
tri-monthly,  1;  bi-weekly,  2;  semi-monthly,  13;  monthly,  51;  bi-monthly,  1; 
and  quarterly,  2.         , 

Vhiin'Iii's. — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  strongest  denomination  in  the  State,  and 
is  followed  in  their  order  by  the  Lutheran,  Independent  Synods ;  Methodist  Epis- 
copal;  Lutheran,  Synodical  Conference;  Lutheran,  General  Council;  Regular 
Baptist;  Presbyterian;  Congregational;  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal.  At  the 
Eighth  International  Sunday  School  Convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June 
23-2(),  1S9G,  there  were  reported  for  IMinnesota  1,550  evangelical  Sunday  schools, 
18,250  officers  and  teachers,  and  150,500  scholars — total  members,  168,750,  a 
gain  of  11,062  in  thi'ee  years. 

Srhools. — At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1895-96  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  474,700,  of  whom  354,657  were  enrolled 
in  the  i)ublic  schools,  and  230, 59()  were  in  average  dail.v  attendance.  There  were 
11,519  teachers;  public  school  jiroperty  valued  at  $14,271,771;  and  expenditures, 
excluding  payments  on  debts,  $5,200,206.  The  universities  and  colleges  of 
liberal  arts  , numbered  10,  with  a  total  of  335  professors  and  instriu-tors ;  4,261 
students  in  all  departments  (3,042  males  and  1,219  females) ;  2  fellowships;  18 
scbolai'ships;  85,130  bound  volumes  in  the  libraries;  $368,955  in  total  income; 
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$2,682,740  invested  in  grouuds  aud  buildings;  $1,609,751  in  productive  funds; 
and  $31,477  receipts  from  gifts.  The  permanent  school  fund  was  $4,918,588; 
permanent  universit.v  fund,  $577,800.  There  were  101  public  high  schools;  29 
endowed  academies,  seminaries,  and  other  private  secondar.v  schools;  a  college 
exclusively  for  women ;  5  public  and  2  private  normal  schools,  and  4  collegiate 
normal  departments ;  and  15  commercial  business  colleges.  The  State  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,  a  part  of  the  State  Universit.v,  had  experiment  station 
staff,  15;  students,  545;  laud  under  cultivation,  210  acres,  value  8300,000;  and 
special  buildings  and  equipments  valued  at  '$330,000.  For  the  defective  classes 
there  were  a  State  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Faribault ;  private  school  for  the  deaf, 
St.  Paul;  State  School  for  the  Blind,  and  State  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 
both  Faribault;  and  4  State  reform  schools. 

Lihraru'x. — In  1896  there  were  reported  75  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  467,397  bound  volumes  and  46,364  pamphlets. 

Population.— lu  1890,  1,301,826,  of  whom  695,321  were  males;  606,505 
females;  834,470  natives;  467,356  foreign-born;  1,296,159  whites;  and  5,667 
colored  of  all  races.  The  State  census  of  1895  showed  a  total  population  of 
1,573,350.  The  most  populous  counties  were :  Hennepin,  217,798;  Eamse.v  147,- 
537;  St.  Louis,  77,487;  Stearns,  41,612;  Otter  Tail,  40,002;  Polk,  39,171; 
Winona,  37,134;  Blue  Earth,  32,303;  Goodhue,  32,268;  Fillmore,  28,599; 
Wright,  27,653;  Washington,  27,417;  Eice,  26,838;  Renville,  21,818;  Mower, 
21,546;  Dakota,  21,345;  Olmsted,  21,316;  Freeborn,  21,138;  Le  Sueur,  20,915; 
Faribault,  20,139;  Morrison,  19,163;  McLeod,  19,136 ;  Wabasha,  18,587;  Brown, 
18,431;  Todd,  17,674;  Carver,  17,567;  Meeker,  17,389;  Douglas,  16,942;  Scott, 
16,494;  Sible.v,  16,436;  Kandi.volie,  16,402;  Steele,  15,818;  Houston,  15,646; 
Clay,  15,154;  Waseca,  14,713;  Nicollet,  14,299;  all  others,  below  14,000.  The 
most  populous  cities  were  Minneapolis,  192,383,  and  St.  Paul,  140,292.  On  June 
1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary  estimated  the  population  at 
1,768,000. 

MINNESOTA,  University  of,  Minneapolis,  ]\[inu.,  non-sectarian;  co-educa- 
tional; had  at  close  of  1897,  188  professors  and  instructors;  2,825  students;  2 
fellowships;  44,000  volumes  in  library;  $1,587,000  invested  in  grounds  and 
buildings;  $135,00  in  scientific  apparatus  and  library;  $1,201,238  in  productive 
funds;  $284,000  income;  president,  Cyrus  Northrop,  ll.d. 

MINTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  In  his  annual  report  for  1897, 
Director  Preston  estimated  the  world's  production  of  gold  in  the  year  at 
$240,000,000,  of  which  the  manufacturing  arts  would  require  $80,000,000, 
thus  leaving  the  immense  sum  of  $160,000,000  for  commercial  purposes  and 
coinage.  The  production  was  an  increase  of  more  than  $36,000,000  over  that  of 
the  previous  year.  Estimates  of  the  silver  production  showed  a  large  decline 
in  several  countries,  and  indicated  a  net  output  about  eipial  to  that  of  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  production  in  the  United  States  in  the  calendar  year  1896  was 
gold,  2,568,132  troy  ounces,  of  a  coining  value  of  $53,088,000;  silver,  58,834,000 
troy  ounces,  of  a  coining  value  of  $76,069,236;  and  the  total  coinage  at  the  vari- 
ous mints  in  the  fiscal  year  1896-97  was,  gold,  $71,646,705;  silver,  $24,327,786. 
On  Oct.  1,  1897,  the  value  of  the  entire  stock  of  gold  coin  of  the  United  States 
was  $682,437,123,  of  which  $154,338,370  was  in  the  United  States  treasury,  and 
$528,098,753  in  circulation.  Of  silver,  in  standard  dollars  and  subsidiar.v  coin, 
the  entire  stock  was  valued  at  S52(i,725,382,  of  which  $408,403,197  was  in  the 
United  States  treasury,  and  onl.v  $llfS,;i22,lS5  in  circulation.  On  the  same  date 
the  treasury  held  $30,223,294  in  gold  bullion  and  $105,078,550  in  silver  bullion. 
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Experiments  have  been  resumed  to  determine  whether  it  is  advisable  to  substitute 
pure  nickel  in  the  5  cent  and  l-cent  pieces  in  places  of  the  alloys  now  used. 
Pure  nickel  is  much  harder  than  the  alloy  now  used,  and,  it  is  said,  would  not 
abrade  so  quickly.  The  present  alloy  of  the  5-cent  piece  is  25  per  cent,  nickel 
and  75  per  cent,  copper.  Under  the  new  process  there  would  be  about  94  per 
cent,  nickel  in  the  coin.  The  2-ceut  pieces  have  95  iier  cent,  copper  and  5  per 
cent,  of  tin  and  zinc. 

MIREX,  an  explosive  agent  invented  by  Wm.  S.  Darley  and  Herman  G.Pfeiffer, 
of  Chicago,  in  1897.  No  electric  current  or  mechanical  device  is  used  to  explode 
the  charge,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  failure  because  of  an  outside  agency  failing 
to  operate.  Depending  on  the  action  of  water  pressure,  a  projectile  can  be  dis- 
chiu'ged  and  regulated  to  explode  at  any  depth  desired.  From  3  to  8  lbs.,  it  is 
claimed,  suffices  to  destroy  the  most  i)Owerful  battleship.  Experiments  made  at 
Chicago  seemed  to  justify  the  anticipations  of  the  inventors.  The  explosive  was 
encased  in  a  brass  tube  4  inches  long,  1.^  inch  diameter.  This  was  tossed  into  the 
water  and  fell  about  50  ft.  from  the  pier  from  which  the  observers  watched  the 
results.  The  cartridge  was  regulated  to  exjilode  at  15  ft.  depth.  An  explosion 
was  caused  which  shook  the  pier  to  its  foundation.  A  second  cartridge  exploded, 
at  a  depth  of  5  ft.  produced  a  shower  of  water  rising  30  ft.  high. 

MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION,  Amekican.  The  51st  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association  was  held  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  October, 
1897.  The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30:  The  South,  $211,225;  the  Indians,  S3C,500;  the  Chinese,  $10,951;  foreign 
missions,  $-1,4:81;  publications,  $12,208;  agencies,  $17,881;  administration, 
$19,245;  for  annual  meeting,  wills,  and  estates,  interest,  etc.,  $5,254,  adding  the 
debt  balance,  Sept.  30,  1896,  $GG,572,  makes  $384,385.  The  receipts  from  dona- 
tions (including  jubilee  pledges),  $184,251;  estates,  $82,109;  income,  sundry 
funds,  $10,877;  income,  Talladega  College,  Erwin  fund,  $4,000;  tuition,  $40, 
433;  Slater  fund,  paid  to  institutions,  $7,500;  sales  of  projierty,  $210 — $329,- 
440;  debt  balance,  Sept.  30,  189C,  $GG,572;  credit  balance  on  year  189G-97,  $11,- 
627— $54,945— $384,385.  Receipts  for  189G-97 :  For  current  work,  $329,440; 
income  Daniel  Hand  fund,  $74.G50;  total,  $401,090;  endowment  funds  received 
during  the  year,  $275 — -$401,371.  The  executive  committee  reported  on  the 
educational  work  in  the  Southern  States:  Chartered  institutions,  G;  normal 
graded  schools,  44 ;  common  schools,  27 ;  totals,  schools,  77 ;  instructors,  413 ; 
pupils,  12,348.  The  theological  pupils  number  G9,  the  collegiate,  70,  the  college 
I)reparatory,  330,  the  normal  1,439,  the  grammar,  2.G72,  the  intermediate  2,919, 
the  primary,  5,061;  total,  12,560.  The  receipts  through  women's  missionary 
societies  for  the  year  were  $28,753.51.  They  rendered  valuable  help  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  supplies  iu  the  missionary  schools.  Thirty-two  of  the  State  unions, 
were  on  the  contributing  list. 

]\IISSIONS,  American  Board  of  Foreign.  Tlie  87th  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  was  held  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  October,  1897.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs  resigned  the  presi- 
dency of  the  board  and  was  succreeded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  ;\I.  Lamsen.  Iu 
the  various  missions  now  under  direction  of  the  board  are  471  Christian  churches, 
with  43,043  members,  and  over  3,000  added  during  the  year;  18  theological 
seminaries;  59  colleges  and  high  schools  for  boys;  61  boarding  schools  for  girls 
and  922  common  schools,  the  attendance  aggregating  52,654.  The  working  force 
is  555  missionaries,  skilled  workers  sent  out  from  churches  in  this  country,  and 
neai-ly  3,000  trained  native  agents.     There  are  3  women's  organizations  auxiliary 
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to  the  American  Board — the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  Boston;  the  Congrega- 
tional Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Interior,  Chicago;  and  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions  for  the  Pacific.  The  total  receipts  in  1896  were  $643,283;  ex- 
penditures, $688,41-1:;  debt,  $45,130.  The  Prudential  Committee  reported: 
"More  new  missionaries  have  been  sent  to  the  field  this  year  than  last.  The  sup- 
port for  5  of  these  missionaries  is  i)rovided  for  outside  the  usual  resources  of  the 
Isoard.  Four  men,  1  a  physician,  5  wives  of  missionaries,  1  unmarried  man,  and 
12  single  women,  2  of  whom  are  physicians,  22  in  all,  rejiresent  the  additions  to 
our  missionary  force  since  the  annual  meeting.  Their  names  are  as  follows :  Zulu, 
Rev.  Frederick  B.  Bridgmau,  Mrs.  Clara  Davis  Bridgman,  Miss  Hattie  Clark; 
Marathi,  Miss  Mary  B.  Harding;  Madura,  Rev.  William  W.  Wallace,  Mrs. 
Geneveive  T.  Wallace;  Ceylon,  Mary  H.  Ii-win,  m.d. ,  Isabella  H.  Curr,  m.d.  ; 
North  China,  Rev.  Horace  T.  Pitkin,  Mrs.  Letitia  T.  Pitkin;  Japan,  Miss  Pauline 
Swartz,  Miss  Gertrude  M.  Wilcox,  Miss  Cora  McCandish ;  Eastern  Turkey,  Rev. 
Charles  R.  Ashdown,  Miss  Jane  Dickie ;  Western  Turkey,  Thomas  S.  Carriugton, 
M.D.,  Mrs.  Phebe  W.  Carriugton,  Miss  Minnie  B.  Mills;  Mexico,  Mrs.  Helen 
Cattell  Olds,  Miss  Mary  F.  Long,  Miss  Isabel  Miller;  Micronesia,  Miss  Jennie 
Olin.  They  have  Ifeft  pastorates,  declined  flattering  calls,  given  up  lucrative 
medical  practice,  resigned  from  responsible  positions  in  high  and  common  schools 
and  the  kindergdi'ten,  in  order  to  answer  to  the  call  of  the  Master  to  fill  impor- 
tant vacancies  on  the  foreign  field.  " 

MISSISSIPPI,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  admitted  to  the 
Union  Dec.  10,  1817;  seceded  Jan.  9,  1861;  readmitted  Feb.  23,  1870;  counties, 
76;  capital,  Jackson. 

Stale  Office)-f:,  1896-1900. — ^Governor  (elected  for  4  years,  salary  $3,500  per 
annum),  Anselm  J.  McLaurin;  lieutenant-governor,  J.  H.  Jones;  secretary  of 
state,  J.  L.  Power;  treasurer,  Albert  Q.  May;  auditor,  W.  D.  Holder;  superin- 
tendent of  public  education,  A.  A.  Kincannon ;  attorney-general,  W.  N.  Nash ; 
adjutant-general,  William  Henry;  revenue  agent,  Wirt  Adams;  land  commis- 
sioner, J.  M.  Simontou;  railroad  commissioners,  J.  D.  Mclnuis,  M.  M.  Evans,  and 
J.  J.  Evans;  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  Thomas  H.  Woods;  associate 
justices,  Albert  H.  Whitfield  and  S.  H.  Terral;  clerk,  Edward  W.  Brown — all 
Democrats. 

Legidalare,  1897. — Excepting  two  Populists  in  the  house,  the  legislature 
elected  in  1895  was  wholly  Democratic. 

Elections. — In  the  State  elections  1895  there  were  64,343  votes  cast  for  governor, 
of  which  the  Democratic  candidate  (McLaurin)  received  46,873,  and  the  Populist 
candidate  (Burkitt)  17,466;  Democratic  majority,  29,407.  The  congressional 
elections  1896  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Democratic  candidate  in  each  dis- 
trict. The  State  Democratic  Convention,  April  29,  1896,  declared  in  favor  of  the 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  irrespective 
of  what  other  nations  might  do,  and  instructed  its  delegates  to  the  National  Con- 
vention to  vote  for  no  man  for  president  or  vice-president  who  was  not  fully  and 
unequivocally  in  favor  of  this  principle.  In  the  jiresidential  election  the 
Democratic  candidate  received  63,253  votes;  the  Republican,  4,849;  the  National 
Democratic,  1,021 ;  and  the  Prohibition,  390. 

Farm  /Vorfwc/*.— Reported  Dec.  31,  1897:  Corn,  30,345,948  bush.,  from 
2,092,824  acres,  value  $13,655,677;  wheat,  12,370  bush.,  from  1,237  acres,  value 
$12,246;  oats,  1,670,620  bush.,  from  119,330  acres,  value  $735,073;  potatoes, 
347,274  bush.,    from    5,886   acres,  value  $281,765;    and  hay,  182,125  tons,  from 
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55,490  acres,  value,  $780,188 — total  value,  $15,4G7,G2fl.      The  cottou  croi)  for  the 
year  1890-97  was  estimated  at  1,201,000  bales. 

Farm  Animals. — Reiiorted  Jan.  1,  1898:  Horses,  199,482,  value  $7,001,779; 
mules,  102,432,  value  §8,029,440;  cows,  207,057,  value  $3,974,700;  cattle.  370,- 
870,  value  §3,082,348;  sheep,  200,350,  value  $372,898;  aud  swiiio,  1,199,019, 
value  $5,432,741— total  value,  $27,953,912. 

Mineral  Products. — The  ouly  mineral  products  of  commercial  value  in  the 
calendar  year  1895  were  those  of  the  ciaij  industry,  on  which  38  concerns  rei>oited 
as  follows:  Common  and  presrod  brick,  $187,450;  fancy  brick,  $500;  firebrick, 
$3,300;  drain  tile,  $500;stoneware,  $1,500;  miscellaneous,  $1,500— total  $194,750. 

FiHanci'x. — During  the  year  endini^  Sept.  30,  1895,  the  receipts  of  the  treasury 
aggregated  $1,277,142.09;  disbursements,  $1,309,954.19;  excess  of  disbursements 
in  the  year,  $92,811.50;  excess  in  the  biennial  period  then  ended,  $181,705.30. 
The  total  debt,  July  1,  1890,  was  $2,041,201,  of  which  a  larire  part  was  held  in 
State  funds.  The  assessed  valuation  (1893)  was:  Ileal  property,  $113,409,358; 
personal,  $47,540,109— total,  $100,949,527;  tax  rate,  $5  per  $1,000;  aud  in  1890 
the  aggregate  was  $177,312,  Kill,  and  tax  rate  $0. 

Baukx. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  10  national  banks  in  operation  and  5  in 
liquidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $755,000,  aud  holding 
$243,150  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on  loans  and  dis- 
counts $2,504,411,  represented  by  demand  paper  with  individual  or  lirm  names 
$78,420 ;  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securities,  $150,- 
452;  time  paper  with  two  or  more  individujil  or  lirm  names,  §813,799;  time  paper 
with  single  individual  or  firm  name,  $278,545;  aud  the  same  secured  by  stocks, 
bonds,  aud  other  personal  securities,  $1,177,189.  The  banks  had  in  coin  and 
coin  certificates  $145,290,  of  which  $70,795  was  in  gold  coin.  The  circulation 
account  was:  Total  issue,  $1,207,820;  redeemed,  $984,013;  outstanding,  $223,807. 
There  were  deposits,  $2,025,175;  reserve  reiiuired,  $303,770 ;  reserve  held,  $509,- 
131;  ratio  of  reserve,  28.10  per  cent.  The  State  banks,  July  19,  1897,  uum- 
bered  83,  and  had  capital,  $3,581,225;  deposits,  $7,073,240;  resources,  $13,320,- 
594;  and  surplus  and  profits,  $929,031.  Combining  these  institutions,  the  State 
had  an  aggregate  banking  capital  of  $4,330,225. 

Uinklnuj  and  Loan  Associalion.-f. — The  last  general  report  on  these  associations 
(1893)  showed  a  total  of  32  organizations,  of  which  30  were  local,  2  national,  28 
serial,  3  permanent,  and  1  terminating.  There  were  reported  by  31  associations, 
shareholders,  5,500;  by  all,  shares  in  force,  51,304;  by  20,  shares  issued,  80,481; 
aud  by  all,  shares  free,  30,379,  and  sliares  borrowed  on,  14,985.  The  total  assets 
and  liabilities  were  $2,890,497;  loans  on  real  estate,  $2,525,770;  and  dues  and 
profits,  $2,020,144.  During  the  life  of  all  associations,  31  reported  43  mortgages 
foreclosed,  involving  $49,008,  on  which  no  loss  was  I'eported.  Of  all  associa- 
tions, 29  reported  1,921  homes  and  135  other  buildings  accjuired. 

Internal  Revenue. — The  collections  and  details  of  taxable  manufactures  are  in- 
cluded in  the  totals  for  Louisiana  ('/.  i". ). 

Hadniad.-i. — On  Jan.  1,  1894,  the  total  railroad  mileage  was  2,459.22.  During 
that  year  3  comjianies  constructed  a  total  of  20  miles  of  new  road,  making  Jan.  1, 
1895,  a  total  mileage  of  2,479.22.  In  1895  work  was  begun  on  the  Gulf  and  Ship 
Island  road,  which  will  have  a  length  of  72  miles,  and  will  oi>en  up  valuable  pine 
tracts.  Iteports  of  local  roads  at  tlie  end  of  1894  showed:  Capital  stock,  $7,450,- 
000;  funded  debt,  $11,031,300;  total  investment,  $19,102,842;  cost  of  roads  and 
equipments,  $18,098,510;  net  earnings,  $9,575,333;  and  dividends  paid  on  stock, 
$204,780. 
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Commerce. — The  State  has  one  port  of  entry,  Pearl  Eiver,  on  the  gulf,  where 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  export  of  domestic  merchandise 
aggregated  in  value  $1,744,300;  imports,  S817. 

Post-Offices. — Reiiorted  Jan.  1,  1897:  Second-class,  5;  third-class,  36  (presi- 
dential, 41);  fourth-class,  1,(531;  money-order  offices,  267;  and  limited  mone.y- 
order  offices,  21. 

FnhlivattDns. — Eeported  March,  1898:  Daily,  11;  semi-weekly,  5;  weekly,  170; 
semi-monthly,  8;  and  monthl.v,  17. 

Churches. — The  Hegular  Baptist,  Colored,  is  the  strongest  denomination  in  the 
State,  and  is  followed  in  their  order  by  the  Regular  Baptist;  Jlethodist  Epis- 
copal, South;  African  Methodist;  Methodist  Episcopal;  Roman  Catholic;  Presby- 
terian, South;  Cumberland  Presb.vterian ;  Disciples  of  Christ;  and  Protestant 
Episcopal.  At  the  Eighth  International  Sunday  School  Convention,  held  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass., -June  23-26,  1896,  there  were  reported  for  Mississippi,  1,664  evangel- 
ical Sunda.v  schools,  11,967  officers  and  teachers,  and  94,533  scholars — total 
members,  106,500,  a  gain  of  10,056  in  three  years. 

Schools. — At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1894-95,  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  was  522,500;  of  whom  350,615  were  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools,  and  202,683  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  Of  the  total  enrollment, 
209,126  were  white  pupils  and  274,614  colored,  and  of  the  total  teachers,  4,591 
were,  white  and  3,264  colored.  The  expenditure  for  public  school  purposes  during 
the  year  was  §1,276,501,  and  the  value  of  all  public  school  property  was  $1,636,- 
055.  The  universities  and  colleges  of  liberal  arts  numbered  5,  with  a  total  of 
48  professors  and  instructors,  1,020  students  in  all  dei>artments  (781  males  and  239 
females);  24,000  bound  volumes  in  the  libraries;  $77,413  in  total  income;  $480,000 
invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $704,400  in  productive  funds;  and  $4,864 
receipts  from  gifts.  Details  of  reports  for  year  1892-93  include:  Number  of 
public  high  schools,  32;  instructors,  82;  secondary  students,  1,436;  and  classical 
and  scientific  students,  376 ;  number  of  endowed  and  private  secondary  schools, 
53;  instructors,  149;  secondar.v  students,  3,208;  classical  and  scientific  students, 
872;  volumes  in  libraries,  15,900;  value  of  grounds  and  buildings,  $386,450;  and 
total  income,  $86,675;  number  of  normal  schools,  1  public,  2  private,  and 
5  collegiate;  colleges  exclusivel.v  for  women,  10,  with  77  professors  and  instruc- 
tors, 1,258  students  in  all  departments,  9,300  volumes  in  the  libraries,  and  grounds 
and  buildings  valued  at  $304,600;  and  commercial  colleges,  3,  v.ith  23  instruc- 
tors and  577  students  in  all  classes.  The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  for  white  students  had  (1894-95)  experimental  station  staff,  5;  facult.v, 
25;  students,  329;  land  under  cultivation,  450  acres,  value  $42,773;  and  special 
buildings  and  eiiuipments,  $57,746.  The  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  for  colored  students,  at  Westsidc,  had  faculty,  15;  students,  305;  land 
under  cultivation,  90  acres,  value  $2,500;  and  buildings  and  eipiipments  valued 
at  $18,200.  For  the  defective  classes  there  were  a  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  of  both  races  and  a  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  whites  only,  both 
at  Jackson. 

Lil>rarie.-<. — In  1896  there  were  reported  31  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  166,870  bound  volumes  and  23,915  i)amplilets. 

I'opxtation.— In  1890,  1,289,000,  of  whom  649,987  were  males;  639,913  females; 
1,281,648  natives;  7,952  foreign-born;  544,851  whites;  and  744,749  colored  of  all 
races.  On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary  estimated  the 
.{jopulation  at  1,444,000. 
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inSSISSIPPI  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLE(iE,  Agricul- 
tural College  Station,  Miss.,  uon-sectarian ;  Lad  at  close  of  1897,  24  professors 
and  instructors;  3G8  students;  5,231  volumes  in  library ;  $98,575  iu  productive 
funds;  $G8,227  income;  president,  Ste])hen  D.  Lee,  ll.d. 

MISSISSIPPI  COLLECiE,  Clinton,  Miss.,  Baptist;  had  at  close  of  1897,  12 
professors  and  instructors;  228  students;  8,000  volumes  in  library  ;  2  scholarships; 
$50,000  in  fjcrouuds  and  buildings;  $42,000  in  pi-oductive  funds;  $12,000  income; 
president,  J.  W.  Provine,  ph.d". 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  IMPROVEMENT.  The  Mississippi  River  Commission, 
in  1897,  estimated  the  cost  of  imiiroviuf?  the  river,  by  the  only  method  that  ap- 
peared to  insure  good  results,  at  §30  per  ft.,  or  §150,000  ])er  mile.  But  not  every 
mile  of  shore  requires  this  cxi)ensive  treatment ;  the  950  miles  (or,  reckoning  both 
shores,  the  1,900  miles)  between  Cairo  and  New  Orleans  would  need  not  more  than 
650  miles  of  revetment.  This  possibly  might  not  cost  over  §63,000,000,  but  it 
might  cost  §100,000,000,  and  maintenance  would  cost  10  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  work,  however,  would  extend  over  a  period  of  nearly  40  years.  The  present 
annual  suppl.v  of  material  for  the  wicker  mattresses  is  enough  for  only  15  miles. 
The  width  of  channel  decided  on  is  about  3,000  ft.  M'here  the  river  is  broader 
than  that,  it  is  i)roposed  to  build  a  stories  of  low  dikes  out  from  the  present  shore 
for  the  proper  distance  to  check  the  How,  thus  promoting  the  deposit  of  silt  where 
the  current  is  thus  made  sluggish,  and  by  natural  processes  gradually  building 
up  new  banks.  The  main  channel  would  be  narrowed,  and  the  current  in  it  and 
the  scour  improved  by  these  means.  Ei-osion  will  be  prevented  by  jirotecting  the 
banks  with  wicker  mattresses  covered  with  stone  work.  The  commissioners  at 
their  meeting  in  New  York,  in  June,  1897,  made  the  following  api)ortionment  of 
the  moneys  appropriated  by  Congress :  For  dredging  the  Mississippi,  §400,000; 
for  levees,  §2,000,000;  the  remainder,  §533,033,  to  be  expended  for  general  ex- 
penses of  the  commission  in  the  preservation  of  the  banks  and  revetments.  A  part 
of  this  sum  is  also  devoted  to  the  putting  into  i>roper  condition  of  the  plant 
already  on  hand  and  the  purchase  of  a  new  jilant  and  other  purposes.  The  ap- 
portionment for  the  various  districts  is  as  follows :  Lower  St.  Francis,  §77,325; 
Upper  Yazoo,  §88,825;  White  River,  §150,000;  Lower  Yazoo,  §675,925;  Ui)I>er 
Tensas,  $364,400;  Palmyra,  §5,000;  Lower  Tensas,  §278,350;  Atchafalaya,  §168,- 
750;  Lafourche,  §50,625;  Pontchartrain,  §137,675;  Lake  Borgne,  §2,700,  and 
Barataria,  §23,625. 

The  levee  system  of  the  Mississippi  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  from 
the  commission.  As  to  the  value  of  levees,  apart  from  other  i)rotective  works, 
for  keeping  the  channel  open  at  low  water,  engineers  are  divided.  There  has 
always  been  a  majority  of  the  commission  favorable  to  the  tlieory  that  levees  are 
useful  in  promoting  navigation,  and  a  strong  jiopular  argument  -for  levees  is 
found  in  the  protection  of  the  ijopulation  along  the  river  and  the  ]iromotion  of  the 
agricultural  interests  of  extensive  regions  iu  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Miss- 
issipju,  and  Louisiana.  For  a  time  Congress  distinctly  forbade  the  diversion  of 
any  of  its  Mississii)pi  River  aiiprojiriations  to  the  reclamation  of  lands  or  kindred 
purposes.  But  in  1892  its  i)olicy  was  definitely  changed.  Since  that  time  it  has 
authorized  expenditure  on  the  levees  systematically.  Hence,  of  tlie  §2,000,000 
or  $3,00,000  given  to  the  commission  every  year,  now  fully  one-half,  and  some- 
times three-fifths,  is  used  for  this  puri)ose.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  by  the 
five  States  named  toward  the  construction  of  levees  during  the  last  50  years. 
Something  like  §35,000,000  has  been  spent  on  levees,  and  neai-ly  or  iiuite  half  of 
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this  sum  was  contributed  by  the  taxjiayers  of  the  localities  immediately  benefited. 
In  their  report  the  commission  estimated  that  about  $18,000,000  was  needed  to 
complete  the  levees.  If  this  is  obtained  within  a  few  years  the  levee  system  will 
be  complete,  and  thereafter  only  necessary  repairs  need  be  provided  for.  Disas- 
trous floods  occurred  throughout  the  Mississippi  River  valley  in  the  early  spring 
of  1897,  and  Congress  appropriated  $200,000  (April  8)  toward  relieving  the  con- 
sequent distress. 

MISSISSIPPI,  University  of,  University  Station,  Miss.  ;  non-sectarian ;  co- 
educational ;  had  at  close  of  1897,  20  professors  and  instructors ;  296  students ; 
14,000  volumes  in  library;  3  fellowships;  6  scholarships;  $200,000  in  grounds  and 
buildings;  $100,000  in  scientific  apparatus  and  library;  $540,000  in  productive 
funds;  $38,000  in  income;  president,  Robert  B.  Fulton,  ll.d. 

MISSOURI,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America ;  admitted  to  the  Union 
Aug.  10,  1821;  counties,  115;  capital,  Jetferson  City. 

State  Officers,  1896-1901. — Governor  (elected  for  4  years,  salary  $5,000  per 
annum),  Lon  V.  Stephens;  lieutenant-governor,  August  H-  Bolte;  secretary  of 
State,  Alexander  A.  Lesueur;  treasurer,  Frank  L.  Pitts;  auditor,  James  M.  Sei- 
bert;  attorney-general,  E.  C.  Crow;  adjutant-general,  M.  Frederick  Bell;  super- 
intendent of  public  schools,  John  R.  Kirk;  commissioner  of  insurance,  Edward  T. 
Crear;  raih'oad  and  warehouse  commissioner,  T.  J.  Hennessey;  seci'etary  of  state 
board  of  agricuture,  John  R.  Rippey ;  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  Shepard 
Barclay;  associate  justices,  Thomas  A.  Sherwood,  James  B.  Gantt,  Gavin  D. 
Burgess,  George  B.  Macfarlane,  Walter  M.  Robinson,  and  Theodore  Brace;  clerk, 
J.  R.  Green — all  Democrats,  excepting  Kii'k  and  Robinson,  Republicans. 

Legislature,  1897. — Democrats,  senate  19,  house  79,  joint  ballot  98;  Repub- 
licans, senate  15,  house  47,  joint  ballot  62;  Populists,  house  14,  joint  ballot  14; 
Democratic  majority,  senate  4,  house  18,  joint  ballot  22. 

Elections. — In  the  State  elections  1896  there  were  663,945  votes  cast  for 
governor,  of  which  the  Democratic  candidate  (Stephens)  received  351,062;  the 
Republican  (Levis),  307,729;  the  Prohibition  (Faris),  2,588;  the  National  Demo- 
cratic (Trimble),  1,809;  and  the  Social  Labor  (Fay),  757;  Democratic  pluralit.v, 
43,333.  The  congressional  elections  resulted  in  the  choice  of  12  Democratic  and 
3  Republican  candidates.  In  the  presidential  election  the  Democratic  candidate 
received  303,667  votes;  the  Republican,  304,940;  the  National  Democratic,  2,365; 
the  Prohibition,  2,169;  and  the  Social  Labor,  599. 

Farm  P;w/«r/.s'.— Reported  Dec.  31,  1897:  Corn,  171,923,882  bush.,  from 
6,612,457  acres,  value  $41,261,732;  wheat,  14,104,458  bush.,  from  1,567,162  acres, 
value  $11,988,789;  oats,  22,078,166  bush.,  from  1,003,553  acres,  value  $4,194,852; 
r.ve,  170,868  bush.,  from  14,239  acres,  value  $75,182;  potatoes,  4,104,114  bush, 
from  97,717  acres,  value  $2,585,392 ;  and  hay,  2,546,304  tons,  from  2,214,177  acres, 
value  $15,659,770— total  value,  $75,705,717. 

Farm  .-loima/s.— Reported  Jan.  1,  1898:  Horses,  802,878,  value  $20,292,746; 
mules,  199,306,  value  $6,373,297;  cows,  666,530,  value  $17,829,078;  cattle, 
1,537,523,  value  $38,129,028;  sheep,  055,428,  value  $1,727,708;  and  swine, 
3,105,072,  value  $12,358,188— total  value,  $96,710,645. 

lUincral  Products:. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  mineral  productions  for 
the  calendar  year  1895  :  Coal  mining  was  carried  on  in  122  mines,  the  output 
being  2,372,393  short  tons,  valued  at  the  mines  at  $2,651,612,  an  increase  in  the 
year  of  127,3(53  tons.  The  area  worked  was  about  25,000  scjuare  miles,  covering 
all  or  parts  of  57  counties,  and  the  product  was  nearly  all  bituminous,  the  excep- 
tion being  canuel.     The  most   i)roductive   counties   were   Macon,  Bates,  Vernon, 
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Lafayette,  Kiuuloliih,  Henry,  Biirtou,  rutiiiuii,  uiul  Kay.  There  were  G,2S)9  men 
emiiloyed  at  the  luiiies,  who  worked  an  averaj^e  of  1G;{  da.ys.  Of  the  total  prod- 
uct, 2,104,4o"2  tons  were  k«ided  at  the  mines  for  shiinneut.  The  production  of 
iron  ore  was  12,512  louy;  tons  of  red  hematite,  value  SlG,i)G8,  showing  a  steady 
decline.  The  ore  was  all  of  the  carbonate  variety,  in  the  ])roduction  of  which  the 
State  held  first  rank.  Fig  iron  showed  a  large  increase,  with  a  total  out])ut  of 
27,518  long  tons.  The  value  of  the  various  cla;/  i^roducts  was  reported  by  221 
concerns  as  follows:  Common  and  pressed  brick,  SI, 52(1, 1)25 ;  fancy  brick, 
$41,500;  firebrick,  $484,415;  vitrified  paving  brick,  $154, G4U;  drain  tile,  S115,- 
820;  other  tile,  §94,504;  sewer  pipe,  §212,000;  and  miscellaneous,  §884,114— 
total,  §2,799,218.  Quarrijiiuj  showed  a  generally  increased  production.  The 
gi'anite  output  had  a  value  of  $128,987,  principally  in  Ii'on,  Wa.yne,  St.  Francois, 
and  Madison  counties;  sandstone,  §100,000,  in  Jackson,  St.  Clair,  and  Cape 
Girardeau  counties;  and  limestone,  $897,318,  used  principally  for  heavy  masonry 
work,  in  St.  Louis,  Jackson,  Marion,  Greene,  Buchanan,  Dade,  Pike,  Jasper,  and 
Perrv  counties.  There  was  also  an  output  of  1,0G5  short  tons  of  ocher,  valued  at 
$9,4(58. 

Financt'st. — The  treasur.v  had  a  balance,  Jan.  1,  1895,  of  $719, 725. 4-5 ;  received 
from  all  sources  during  the  year,  $3,805,977.49;  disbursed  for  all  purjioses, 
$4,191, (■>GG.77;  and  had  a  balance,  Dec.  31,  1895,  of  $334,014.15.  The  appropria- 
tions for  general  exiienses  were  $1,687,279.G0  for  1895,  and  §1,001,198.93  for 
1896.  The  total  bonded  debt,  Jan.  1,  1897,  was  $5,000,000;  school  and  seminary 
certificates,  §4,3G9,839;  total  debt,  S9,3G9,839.  The  constitution  re(iuires  that  at 
least  §250,(10(1  of  the  State  debt  must  bo  paid  annuall.v.  The  assessed  valuations, 
about  oue-fourth  of  actual  value,  in  189G  aggregated  §1,021,993,028,  and  the  tax 
rate  was  $2.50  per  $1,000. 

Bank^. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  63  national  banks  in  operation  and  Gl  in 
liquidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $15,065,000,  and  hold- 
ing $3,()72,05()  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding,  on  loans 
and  discounts,  $5(),7G9,G49,  represented  by  demand  paper  with  individual  or 
firm  names,  $4,276,989;  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal 
securities,  $6,944,909;  time  pax)er  with  two  or  more  individual  or  firm  names, 
$22,678,959;  time  paper  with  single  individual  or  firm  name,  §7,517,535;  and 
the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  iiersoual  securities,  $15,351,256. 
The  banks  held  an  aggregate  of  §4,041,273  in  coin  and  coin  certificates,  of  which. 
$1,937,351  was  in  gold  coin.  The  circulation  account  was:  Total  issue,  $23,800,- 
535;  redeemed,  $20,092,210;  outstanding,  §3,708,325.  There  were  deposits, 
$66,399,138;  reserve  re(iuired,  §15,820,794;  reserve  held,  $20,950,532;  ratio  of 
reserve,  6  banks  in  St.  Louis,  24.75  per  cent.,  5  in  Kansas  Cit.v,  39.57;  2  in  St. 
Joseph,  42.12;  and  50  others  in  the  State,  33.15.  During  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1897,  the  exchanges  at  the  United  States  clearing  houses  at  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  and  St.  Joseph  aggregated  §1,888,982,979,  a  net  increase  of  §33,627,136  over 
the  total  of  the  iirevious  corresponding  period.  The  State  banks,  Jan.  21,  1897, 
numbered  500,  and  had  capital  $20,057,450;  dei)Osits,  $68,491,773;  resources, 
$101,847,640;  and  suriilus  and  profits,  §8,1(!4,419.  Of  private  banking  establish- 
ments there  were  lOG,  witli  condnned  capital  of  §1,002,000;  dei)osits,  $4,433,852; 
resources,  $6,159,499;  and  surplus,  §317,708.  Combining  all  these  institutions, 
the  State  bad  an  aggregate  banking  (-apital  of  $3(),  124,450. 

Building  and  Loan  AKKociations. — The  last  general  ret)ort  on  these  associations 
(1893)  showed  a  total  of  366  such  organizations,  of  which  349  were  local,  17 
national,  252  serial,  25  permanent,  and  80  terminating.     There  were  reported  by 
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364  associations,  shareholders,  83,756;  by  364,  shares  in  force,  465,388;  by  333, 
shares  issued,  716,708;  by  364,  shares  free,  308,475  ;  and  by  365,  shares  borrowed 
on,  156,930.  The  total  assets  and  liabilities  were  $35,841,500;  loans  on  real 
estate,  $32,695,196;  and  dues  and  profits,  $27,553,283.  During  the  ielf  of  all 
associations  363  reported  412  mortgages  foreclosed,  involving  $654,229,  on  which 
there  was  a  loss  of  $3,533.  Of  ail  associations,  339  reported  16,915  homes  and 
338  reported  1,199  other  buildings  acquired.  A  special  report  in  1897  showed, 
number  of  associations,  292;  shares  outstanding,  299,663;  installment  dues  paid 
in,  paid  up  and  prepaid  stock,  and  profits,  $21,926,871;  loans,  $23,304,140;  total 
assets,  $26,352,955. 

Internal  Revenue. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  collec- 
tions of  internal  revenue  aggregated  $7,364,682.86,  from  the  following  sources: 
Distilled  spirits,  $1,347,494.38;  tobacco,  $3,900,331.50;  fermented  liquors,  $2,- 
100,266.79;  oleomargarine,  $10,938;  and  penalties,  $3,848.63.  During  that  year 
there  were  938  single-account  cigar  factories,  which  used  2,136,129  lbs.  of. 
tobacco,  and  had  an  output  of  62,557,850  cigars  and  317,760,870  cigai-ettes;  and 
91  other  tobacco  factories,  which  used  62,257,364  lbs.  of  materials,  and  had  an 
output  of  4,632,504  lbs.  of  plug  tobacco,  82,137  lbs.  of  fine  cut,  48,146,619  lbs. 
of  smoking,  and  21,732  lbs.  of  snuff.  There  were  59  grain  and  53  fruit  dis- 
tilleries in  operation ;  2,563,428.16  gals,  of  spirits  rectified  and  7,178,752  gals, 
gauged;  and  2,246,477  bbls.  of  fermented  liquors  produced. 

Bailroads. — On  Jan.  1,  1894,  the  State  had  a  total  railroad  mileage  of  6,464.30. 
During  the  year  5  companies  constructed  a  total  of  59  miles  of  new  road,  making 
the  mileage  6,523.30  on  Jan.  1,  1895.  A  report  at  the  end  of  1894  on  the  roads 
operating  in  the  Htate  showed:  Capital  stock,  $259,283,355;  funded  debt,  $285,- 
638,254;  total  investment,  $555,402,935;  cost  of  roads  and  equipments,  $502,685,- 
835;  gross  earnings,  $53,436,592;  net  earnings,  $13,580,163;  interest  paid  on 
bonds,  $13,992,232;  and  dividends  paid  on  stock,  $1,102,610.  Total  mileage, 
1896,  6,591.97. 

Commerce. — The  State  has  three  interior  ports  of  entry — Kansas  City,  St. 
Joseph,  and  St.  Louis,  and  in  the  calendar  year  1897,  the  value  of  foreign 
merchandise  received  there  was  $2,977,840;  exports,  none. 

Fitbhcation.^. — Reported  March,  1898:  Daily,  85;  semi-weekly,  22;  weekly, 
765;  bi-weekly,  6;  semi-monthly,  14;  monthlj',  131;  bi-monthly,  2;  and  quar- 
terly, 9. 

FoM-Ojfices. — Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  First-class,  3;  second-class,  19;  third- 
class,  li4  (presidential,  136);  fourth-class,  2,588;  money-order  offices,  741; 
money-order  stations,  37 ;  and  limited  money-order  offices,  77. 

Churches. — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  strongest  denomination  in  the  State, 
and  is  followed  in  their  order  by  the  Regular  Baptist,  South ;  Disciples  of  Christ ; 
Methodist  Episcopal,  South ;  Methodist  Episcopal ;  German  Evangelical  Synod ; 
Cumberland  Presbyterian;  Lutheran,  Synod,  Conference;  Regular  Ba])tist, 
Colored ;  Presbyterian,  North ;  African  Methodist ;  and  Presbyterian,  South. 
At  the  Eighth  International  Sunday  School  Convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass., 
June  23-26,  1896,  there  were  reported  for  Missouri,  7,137  evangelical  Suuda.v 
schools,  68,937  officers  and  teachers,  and  626,868  scholars — total  members,  695,805, 
a  gain  of  157,690  in  three  years. 

Si-hool.-i. — -At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1895-96  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  934,800,  of  whom  664,947  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools,  and  436,388  were  in  average  dail.v  attendance.  There  were 
14,844  teachers;  public  school  property  valued  at  $15,032,082;  and  expenditures. 
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excluding  payments  on  debt,  $5,000,688.  There  were  28  universities  and  col- 
leges of  liberal  arts,  with  a  total  of  581  i)rofeP8()rs  and  instructors ;  7,041  students 
in  all  departments  (-1,897  males  and  '2,1-14:  females) ;  5  fellowships  ;  110  scliolarsliii  s  ; 
154,l(j'2  bound  volumes  in  the  libraries;  $(i28,!)'21  in  total  incoiiu';  i;4,4r)5,(l()0 
investcnl  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $8,454,889,  in  iiroductive  funds;  and  S4"J0,07'2 
receipts  from  gifts.  Public  high  schools  numbered  109,  and  had  over  70,000 
volumes  in  the  libraries;  endowed  seminaries,  academies,  and  other  private  second- 
ary schools,  87,  with  over  47,000  volumes  in  the  libraries  and  SI, 555, 700  invested 
in  grounds  and  buildings;  (colleges  for  males  only,  5;  for  males  and  females,  28; 
and  for  females  only,  12;  the  last  having  over  15,000  volumes  in  tlie  libraries  and 
$057,000  in  grounds  and  building ;  public  normal  schools,5  ;  private  7  ;  and  collegiate 
departments,  9;  and  commercial  colleges,  14.  The  scientific  institutions  comprised 
tlie  agricultural  and  mechanical  department  of  the  State  Universit.v  at  Columbia 
and  the  State  School  of  Mines  at  Kollo.  For  the  defective  classes  tliere  were  a 
State  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Fulton;  day  school  for  the  deaf  at  St. 
Louis;  two  private  deaf-mute  schools  at  St.  Louis;  State  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  St.  Louis;  and  State  reform  schools  at  Booneville,  Chillicothe,  and  St.  Louis. 

IJbrarii's. — In,189()  there  were  reported  104  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  08(),955  bound  volumes  and  115,855  jiamphlets. 

Popniallon.— In  1890,  2,079,184,  of  whom  1,885,288  were  males;  1,298,940 
feniiiies;  2,444,815  natives;  284,809  foreign-born;  2,528,458  whites;  and  150,720 
colored  of  all  races.  On  June  1,  1897,  tlie  United  States  government  actuary 
estimated  the  population  at  8,202,000. 

MISSOURI,  University  OF,  Columbia,  Mo.,  uon-sectavian ;  co-edncational ;  had 
at  clo.se  of  1897,  00  professors  and  in.structors;  705  students;  25,000  volumes  in 
librar.y  ;  4  fellowships  ;  6  scholarships  ;  $898,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings ; 
$180,500  in  scientific  apparatus  and  library;  $1,288,000  in  inoductive  funds; 
$185,877   income;  ];ii"csident,  Richard  Henr.v  Jesse,  ll. d. 

MISSOURI  VALLEY  COLLEGE,  Marshall,  Mo.,  Cumberland  Tresbyterian ; 
co-educational;  had  at  close  of  1897,  18  professors  and  instructors;  282  students; 
2,700  volumes  in  library;  $125,000  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $115,000  in  pro- 
ductive funds;  $19,000  income;  president,  William  H.  Black,  a.m.,  d.d. 

MITCHELL,  Donald  Grant,  author,  widely  known  as  Ik  Marvel,  was  born  in 
Norwich,  Couu.,  April  12,  1822.  His  latest  publications  include  Qimcn  Anne  and 
the  (Iforqi'a  (1895),  and.  ^-iHicrfca;)  Lands  and  Letters,  from  the  3Iaii/lower  to  Hip  Van 
Il7/(yf/,' (1897). 

MITCHELL,  Silas  "Weir,  physician  and  author,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Feb.  15,  1829.  He  received  the  degree  of  ll.  d.  from  Edinburgli  University 
(1895),  and  published  CoUi-rli-d  Forms  (1890),  and  Hiuih  Wijnnc  (1897). 

MOP.ILE,  city,  cajiital  of  Mobile  county,  Ala.;  iiopulation  (1890),  81,070.  In 
1890  the  assessed  valuations  were:  Real  estate,  $10,808,555;  personal  jiroperty, 
$4,252,872— total,  $14,550,427  ;  total  tax  rate,  $18.50  per  $1,000.  The  total  bonded 
debt  was  $2,204,492.  There  is  1  national  bank,  with  capital,  $800,000;  deposits, 
$1,888,009;  and  resources,  $2,098,174.  Local  reports  for  the  connnercial  year 
ending  Sept.  1,  1897,  showed:  Value  of  imi)orts  of  merchandise,  $10,181,000,  an 
increase  of  45  per  cent,  in  a  year ;  cotton  re<:eipts,  808,000  bales,  and  exports, 
180.000  bales,  increase  45  and  7(i  jierceut.  respectivel.v ;  grain  receipts,  4,280,955 
bush.,  increase  85  per  cent.  ;  lumber  and  timber  handled,  209,738,500  sui)erficial 
ft.,  increase  80  per  cent.  ;  tonnage  by  the  8  railroads  wliich  do  all  the  handling  b.v 
land,  1,544,800,000 lbs.,  increase  87  per  cent.  ;  and  increaseof  tonnage  receiijts,  55 
per  cent.      Trade   with   Florida  and   Mexico   showed  encouraging  increase,   and. 
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among  receipts  -were  2,067,755  bunches  of  bananas,  against  1,887,059  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  city  has  become  the  third  cotton  market  in  the  country.  In 
April,  1898,  it  was  made  a  concentrating  point  for  the  armj'. 

MONETAE Y  COMMISSION.  A  national  monetary  conference,  called  at  the 
rec^est  of  the  Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade,  and  composed  of  representatives  of 
similar  organizations  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  was  held  in  Indianapolis, 
lud.,  in  January,  1897.  Nearly  300  delegates  were  present.  Among  the  points 
made  in  the  addresses  and  papers  were:  That  the  greenbacks  should  be  retired; 
that  national  banks  should  be  permitted  to  issue  notes  up  to  the  par  value  of  bonds 
deposited  to  secure  their  payment;  that  the  country  needed  a  stable  tariff,  stable 
government  and  stable  currency ;  that  prosperity  could  only  be  restored  by  the 
establishment  of  a  sound  monetary  system  ;  that  the  government  should  base  all 
its  issues  on  the  gold  standard  and  replace  all  notes  by  coin  certificates  protected  by 
a  25  per  cent,  gold  reserve ;  that  the  government  should  withdraw  from  the  bank- 
ing business;  that  postal  savings  banks  should  be  established,  and  that  legislation 
was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard,  cancellation  of  United 
States  legal  tender  notes,  and  the  creation  of  a  safe  and  expansive  currency  on  the 
basis  of  the  plan  followed  in  Baltimore,  where  there  had  been  no  bank  failure  in 
00  years.  Under  a  resolution,  the  conference  apiiointed  a  monetary  commission, 
and  charged  it  with  the  duty  of  making  a  comin-eheusive  investigation  of  the 
existing  currency  system  with  a  view  to  urging  a  currency  reform  measure  on 
Congress  at  its  session  of  1897-98.  The  commission  consisted  of  ex-Senator 
Edmunds,  of  Vermont ;  ex-Secretary  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  of  New  York ;  Stewart. 
Patterson,  of  Philadelphia;  John  W.  Fries,  of  North  Carolina;  T.  G.  Bush,  of 
Alabama ;  G.  E.  Leighton,  of  St.  Louis ;  ^Y.  B.  Dean,  of  St.  Paul ;  Prof.  J.  L. 
Laughlin,  of  Chicago;  L.  A.  Garnett,  of  San  Francisco;  Stuj-vesant  Fish,  of  New 
York;  H.  H.  Hanua,  of  Indiana] )olis,  and  Robert  S.  Taylor,  of  Indiana.  At  a. 
session  of  the  commission,  Seiit.  28,  President  Edmunds  announced  the  following 
committees:  On  Metallic  Currency — C.  Stuart  Patterson,  of  Pennsylvania;  Louis. 
A.  Garnett,  of  California,  and  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  of  Illinois.  On  Demand 
Obligations  of  the  Government — Robert  S.  Taylor,  of  Indiana;  Stuyvesant  Fish, 
of  New  York ;  J.  W.  Fries,  of  North  Carolina,  and  George  F.  Edmunds,  of  Ver- 
mont. On  the  Banking  System — Charles  S.  Fairchild,  of  New  York;  T.  G.  Bush, 
of  Alabama;  W.  B.  Dean,  of  Minnesota,  and  George  E.  Leighton,  of  Missouri. 
The  commission  held  its  final  meeting  in  Washington,  Dec.  17,  and  adopted  an 
elaborate  report  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Indianapolis  Convention. 

In  Januar.y,  1898,  a  second  monetary  conference  was  held  in  Indianapolis,  dur- 
ing which  the  report  of  the  Commission  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  report, 
after  reciting  the  facts  as  to  the  currency,  the  demand  obligations  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  banking  system,  gave  the  following  plan  of  currency  reform : 

I.        METALLIC    CURRENCY    AND    DEMAND    OBLIGATIONS. 

1.  The  existing  gold  standard  shall  be  maintained;  and  to  this  end  the  standard 
unit  of  value  shall  continue,  as  now,  to  consist  of  25.8  grains  of  gold,  nine-tenths 
fine,  or  28.22  grains  of  pure  gold,  as  now  rejiresented  by  the  one-tenth  i)art  of  the 
eagle.  All  obligations  for  the  payment  of  money  shall  be  performed  in  conform- 
ity to  the  standard  aforesaid ;  but  this  i)rovision  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  the 
present  legal  tender  quality  of  the  silver  coinage  of  the  United  States  or  of  their 
paper  currency  having  the  quality  of  legal  tender.  All  obligations  of  the  United 
States  for  the  payment  of  money  now  existing,  or  hereafter  entered  iiito,  shall, 
unless  otherwise  expressly  provided,  be  deemed,  and  held,  to  be  payable  in  gold 
coin  of  the  United  States  as  defined  in  the  standard  aforesaid. 
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2.  There  shall  continue  to  be  free  coinage  of  gold  into  coins  of  the  denomina- 
tions, weifjht,  lincness,  and  Ictral  tender  quality  prescribed  by  existing  laws. 
8.   No  silver  dollars  shall  be  hereafter  coined. 

4.  Silver  coins  of  denominations  less  than  $1  shall  be  coined  upon  government 
account,  of  the  denominations,  weight,  fineness  and  legal  tender  quality  prescribed 
by  existing  laws.  ' 

5.  ^Minor  coins  shall  continue  to  be  coined  upon  government  account,  of  the 
denomination,  weight,  fineness,  and  legal  tender  quality  prescribed  by  existing 
laws. 

().  Subsidiary  and  minor  coins  shall  be  issued  and  exchanged  as  prescribed  by 
existing  laws,  except  as  hereinafter  otherwise  provided. 

7.  There  shall  be  created  a  separate  division  in  the  Treasury  Department,  to  be 
known  as  the  Division  of  Issue  and  Kedemption,  under  the  charge  of  an  Assist- 
ant Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

8.  To  this  division  shall  be  committed  all  functions  of  the  Treasury  Department 
pertaining  to  the  issue  and  redemption  of  notes  or  certificates,  and  to  the  exchange 
of  coins,  and  this  division  shall  have  the  custody  of  the  guaranty  and  redemption 
funds  of  the  national  banks,  and  shall  conduct  all  the  o])erations  of  redeeming 
national  l)ank  notes,  as  ])rescribed  by  law,  and  to  this  division  shall  be  transferred 
all  gold  coin  held  against  outstanding  gold  certificates,  all  United  States  notes  held 
against  outstanding  currency  certificates,  all  silver  dollars  held  against  outstand- 
ing silver  certificates,  and  all  silver  dollars  and  silver  bullion  held  against  out- 
standing treasury  notes  of  lSi)(),  and  all  sul)sidiary  and  minor  coins  needed  for 
the  issue  and  exchange  of  such  coins,  and  the  funds  deposited  with  the  Treasury 
for  the  liquidation  of  national  bank  notes.  All  accounts  relating  to  the  business 
of  this  division  shall  be  kejit  entirely  apart  and  distinct  from  those  of  the  fiscal 
departments  of  the  treasury,  and  the  accounts  relating  to  the  national  banks  shall 
be  kept  separate  and  apart  from  all  other  accounts. 

9.  A  reserve  shall  be  ostal)lished  in  this  division  by  the  transfer  to  it  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  United  States  from  the  general  funds  of  the  treasury  of  an 
amount  of  gold  in  coin  and  bullion  e<iual  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  both  the  United  States  notes  and  treasury  notes  issued  under  the  act  of  July 
14,  1890,  outstanding,  and  a  further  sum  in  gold  equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars.  This  reserve  shall  be  held  as 
a  common  fund,  and  used  solely  for  the  redemjition  of  such  notes  and  in  exchange 
for  such  notes,  auil  for  silver  and  subsidiary  and  minor  coins. 

10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  maintain  the  gold 
reserve  in  the  division  of  issue  and  redemiition  at  such  sum  as  shall  secure  the 
certain  and  immediate  resumption  of  all  notes  and  silver  dollars  jiresented,  and 
the  preservation  of  puljlic  confidence;  and  for  this  purjiose  he  shall  from  time  t.) 
time  as  needed  transfer  from  the  general  fund  of  the  treasui\v  to  the  division  of 
issue  and  redemption  any  surplus  revenue  not  otherwise  ajipropriated,  and  in 
addition  thereto  he  shall  be  authorized  to  issue  and  sell,  whenever  it  is  in  his 
judgment  necessary  for  that  iiuri)Ose,  bonds  of  the  United  States  bearing  interest 
not  exceeding  3  per  cent.,  running  20  years,  but  redeemable  in  gold  coin,  at  the 
Option  of  the  United  States,  after  one  year;  and  the  proceeds  of  all  such  sales  shall 
be  paid  into  the  division  of  issue  and  redemption  for  the  imrjioses  aforesaid. 

11.  To  provide  for  any  tem[>orary  deficiency  which  may  at  any  time  exist  in 
the  fiscal  dei)artment  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  the  secretai'y  of  the 
treasury  shall    be  authorized,  at  his  discretion,  to   issue  certificates  of  indebted- 
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ness  of  the  United  States,  payable  in  from  1  to  5  years,  after  their  date,  to  the- 
bearer,  of  the  denominations  of  ?50,  or  multiples  thereof,  with  interest  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  per  annum,  and  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same  for 
lawful  money  at  the  treasury  department,  and  at  the  sub-treasuries  and  desig- 
nated depositories  of  the  United  States,  and  at  such  post-offices  as  he  may  select. 
And  such  certificates  shall  have  the  like  iirivileges  and  exemptions  provided  in 
fhe  act  to  authorize  the  refunding  of  fhe  national  debt,  ai)])roved  July  14,  1870. 

12.  Whenever  money  is  to  be  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  be  authorized,  instead  of  issuing  the  usual  forms 
of  engraved  bonds,  upon  receiving  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  in  sums  of 
not  less  than  fifty  dollars  ($50)  in  any  single  payment,  to  cause  a  record  of  all 
such  payments  to  be  made  in  books  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose  in  Washington, 
and  thereafter,  from  time  to  time,  to  pay  to  those  so  registered  on  such  books  in- 
terest not  exceeding  3  per  cent,  per  annum  in  gold  coin  on  the  amount  with 
which  they  shall  severall.v  stand  credited  on  such  books  in  the  same  manner  and 
at  the  same  dates  as  if  they  were  the  holders  and  owners  of  registered  bouds  of  the 
United  States;  and  he  shall  also  pay  to  those  so  registered  the  principal  sum 
originally  dejiosited,  in  gold  coin,  at  the  date  of  maturit.v  of  such  inscribed  loans. 
Suitalile  arrangements  shall  be  made  at  each  and  every  money -order  post-office  in 
the  United  States  for  receiving  such  payments  into  the  treasury  on  like  terms,  as 
well  as  for  the  transfer,  on  proper  identification,  of  any  inscription  on  the  books 
in  Washington,  or  of  any  part  thereof  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  ($50).  No  inter- 
est shall  accrue  or  be  paid  on  inscriptions  which  shall  have  been  reduced  below 
fifty  dollars  ($50).  No  charge  of  any  kind  shall  be  made  by  any  department,  or 
officer  of  the  government  for  any  service  in  connection  with  the  receixit  or  trans- 
mission of  the  lawful  money,  nor  in  the  transfer  of  inscriptions  on  the  books  at 
Washington. 

13.  The  division  of  issue  and  redemption  shall  on  demand  at  AYashington,  and 
at  such  sub-treasuries  of  the  United  States  as  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  may 
from  time  to  time  designate : 

(a)  Pa.v  out  gold  coin  for  gold  certificates. 

(b)  Pay  out  gold  coin  in  redemption  of  United  States  notes  or  Treasury  notes 
of  1890.  " 

(c)  Fay  out  silver  dollars  for  silver  certificates  of  any  denomination. 

(d)  Issue  silver  certificates  of  denominations  of  $1,  $2,  and  $5,  in  exchange  for 
silver  dollars,  and  for  silver  certificates  in  denominations  above  $5. 

(e)  Pay  out  gold  coin  in  exchange  for  silver  dollars. 

(f)  Pay  out  silver  dollars  in  exchange  for  gold  coin.  United  States  notes  or 
treasury  notes. 

(g)  Pay  out  United  States  notes  or  treasury  notes,  not  subject  to  immediate 
cancellation,  in  exchange  for  gold  coin. 

(h)  Pay  out  and  redeem  subsidiary  and  minor  coins  as  provided  by  existing 
taws. 

(i)  Pay  out  United  States  notes  in  exchange  for  currency  certificates. 

14.  United  States  notes  or  treasury  notes  once  redeemed  shall  not  be  paid  out 
again  except  for  gold  coin  unless  there  shall  be  an  accumulation  of  such  notes  in 
the  division  of  issue  and  redemption  which  cannot  then  be  canceled  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  in  which  case  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  have 
authority,  if  in  his  .judgment  that  course  is  necessary  for  the  public  welfare,  to 
invest  the  same  or  any  portion  thereof  in  bonds  of  the  United  States  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  redemi>tion   fund,  such   bonds  to  be  held   in  the   division  of  issue  and 
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redemption,  subject  to  sale  at  the  discretion  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  for 
the  benelit  of  the  division  of  issue  and  redemption,  and  not  for  any  other 
purpose. 

15.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  be  authorized  to  sell  from  time  to  time, 
in  his  discretion,  any  silver  bullion  in  the  division  of  issue  and  redemption;  and 
the  proceeds  in  gold  of  such  sales  shall  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  gold 
reserve  in  the  division  of  issue  and  redemption. 

IC.  The  gold  certificates  and  the  currenc.v  certificates  shall,  whenever  presented 
and  paid  or  received  in  the  treasury,  be  retired  and  not  reissued. 

17.  No  United  States  note  or  treasury  note  of  1890. of  a  denomination  less  than 
$10  shall  hereafter  be  issued ;  and  silver  certificates  shall  hereafter  be  issued  or 
paid  out  only  in  denominations  of  $1,  §2  and  §5  against  silver  dollars  held  by  or 
deposited  in  the  treasury. 

18.  The  assistant  treasurer  in  charge  of  the  division  of  issue  and  redemption 
shall,  on  demand,  pay  in  gold  coin  all  United  States  notes  and  treasury  notes 
presented  for  payment,  and  as  i)aid  cancel  the  same  up  to  the  amount  of  $50,000,- 
000.  After  that  amount  shall  have  been  paid  and  canceled,  he  shall  then  from 
time  to  time  cancel  such  further  amounts  of  notes  so  paid  as  shall  equal,  but  not 
exceed,  the  increase  of  national  bank  notes  issued  subsequent  to  the  taking  effect 
of  the  proposed  act. 

10.  If  at  the  end  of  five  years  next  after  the  taking  effect  of  the  pi'oposed  act 
any  United  States  notes  or  treasury  notes  shall  be  outstanding,  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing one-fifth  of  such  outstanding  amount  shall  be  retired,  and  canceled  each  year 
thereafter ;  and  at  the  end  of  10  years  after  the  i)assage  of  the  proposed  act  the 
United  States  notes  and  treasury  notes  then  outstanding  shall  cease  to  be  legal 
tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  except  for  dues  to  the  Unit(Hl   States. 

20.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  may,  in  his  discretion,  transfer  from  surplus 
revenue  in  the  general  treasury  to  the  division  of  issue  and  redemption  any 
United  States  notes  or  treasury  notes  which  on  such  transfer  could  then  lawfully 
be  canceled  under  the  provisions  of  tlie  proposed  act  if  they  had  been  redeemed 
on  presentation ;  and  when  so  transferred  the  same  shall  be  canceled.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  in  his  discretion,  whenever  there  may  be  United  States  notes 
or  treasury  notes  in  the  general  treasur.v,  which  are  not  available  as  surplus 
revenue,  and  which,  upon  transfer  to  the  division  of  issue  and  redcmjition  could 
then  lawfully  be  cai>eeled  under  the  jirovisions  of  the  act,  may  exchange  such 
notes  with  the  division  of  issue  and  redemption  for  gold  coin,  and  such  notes 
shall  thereupon  be  canceled. 

21.  All  vested  rights  of  property  or  contract,  and  all  penalties  incurred  before 
the  taking  effect  of  the  proposed  act  or  any  part  of  it,  shall  not  be  affected  by  the 
passage  thereof,  and  all  provisions  of  law  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  proposed  act  should  be  repealed. 

II.        BANKING    SYSTEM. 

22.  The  total  issues  of  an.v  national  bank  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  its 
paid-up  and  unimpaired  capital,  exclusive  of  so  much  thereof  as  is  invested  in 
real  estate.  All  such  notes  shall  be  of  uniform  design  and  ([uality,  and  shall  Ijo 
made  a  first  lien  upon  all  the  assets  of  the  issuing  bank,  including  the  personal 
liability  of  the  stockholders.  No  such  notes  shall  be  of  less  denomination  than 
$10. 

23.  Up  to  an  amount  equal  to  25  per  cent.  o{  the  cai)ital  stock  of  the  bank  (the 
whole  of  its  capital  lieing  unimpaired),  the  notes  issued  by  it  shall  not  exceed  the 
value  of  United  States  bonds,  to  be  fixed  as  hereinafter  provided,  deposited  with 
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the  treasurer  of  the  United   States.     The   aJditioual   notes   authorized   may   be 
issued  without  further  deposit  of  bonds. 

Beginning  5  .years  after  the  passage  of  the  proposed  act,  the  amount  of  bonds 
required  to  be  deposited  before  issuing  notes  in  excess  thereof  shall  be  reduced 
each  .year  b.v  one-fifth  of  the  25  per  cent,  of  capital  herein  provided  for,  and 
thereafter  any  bank  may  at  any  time  withdraw  any  bonds  deposited  in  excess  of 
the  requirements  hereof. 

24.  Every  national  bank  shall  pay  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum, 
pa.vable  monthly,  upon  the  amount  of  its  notes  outstanding  in  excess  of  60  per 
cent,  and  not  in  excess  of  80  per  cent,  of  its  capital,  and  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  6  ])er 
cent,  per  annum  payable  monthl.v,  upon  the  amount  of  its  notes  outstanding  in 
excess  of  80  per  cent,  of  its  capital. 

25.  An.v  bank  may  deposit  any  lawful  mone.v  with  the  treasurer  of  the  United 
State  for  the  retirement  of  any  of  its  notes ;  and  ever.v  such  deposit  shall  be  treated 
as  a  reduction  of  its  outstanding  notes  to  that  extent;  and  the  tax  above  provided 
for  shall  cease  as  of  the  1st  of  the  following  month  on  an  equal  amount  of  its  notes. 

2(i.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  annually  fix  the  value  of  each  series  of 
bonds  of  the  United  States  bearing  a  rate  of  interest  exceeding  3  per  cent,  as  equal- 
ized upon  the  rate  of  interest  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  such  valuation  as  fixed 
by  the  secretary  on  this  basis  shall  be  the  valuation  at  which  the  bonds  will  be 
receivable  upon  deposit.  Bonds  payable  at  the  option  of  the  government  shall  be 
receivable  at  95  per  cent,  of  their  then  market  value  as  determined  b.v  the  secre- 
tar.y  of  the  treasury.  If  an.v  bonds  shall  be  issued  hereafter  payable  at  a  date 
named  and  bearing  interest  at  3  per  cent,  or  less,  they  shall  be  receivable  at  par. 

27.  The  controller  of  the  currency  shall  from  time  to  time,  as  called  for,  issue 
to  any  bank  the  capital  of  which  is  full  paid  and  unimpaired  any  of  the  notes 
herein  elsewhere  provided  for,  on  the  payment  to  the  treasurer  of  the  United 
States  in  gold  coin,  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  notes  thus  called  for,  which 
pa.vments  shall  go  into  the  common  guarant.v  fund,  for  the  i>rompt  xiaymeut  of 
the  notes  of  any  defaulted  national  bank.  Upon  the  failure  of  an.v  bank  to  re- 
deem its  notes,  the.v  shall  be  paid  from  the  said  guarant.v  fund,  and  forthwith 
proceedings  shall  be  taken  to  collect  from  the  assets  of  the  bank  and  from  the 
stockholders  thereof,  if  necessary,  a  sum  sufficient  to  repay  to  said  guaranty  fund 
the  amount  thereof  that  shall  have  been  used  to  redeem  said  notes ;  and  also  such 
further  sums  as  shall  be  adequate  to  the  redemption  of  all  the  unpaid  notes  of 
said  bank  outstanding. 

28.  Persons  who,  having  been  stockholders  of  the  bank,  have  transfeiTed  their 
shares,  or  any  of  them,  to  others,  or  registei'ed  the  transfer  thereof  within  60 
days  before  the  commencement  of  the  suspension  of  jjayment  b.v  the  bank,  shall 
be  liable  to  all  calls  on  the  shares  held  or  subscribed  for  by  them,  as  if  the.v  held 
such  shares  at  the  time  of  suspension  of  payment,  saving  their  recourse  against 
those  by  whom  such  shares  were  then  actually  held.  So  long  as  an.v  obligation 
of  the  bank  shall  remain  unsatisfied,  the  liabilit.v  of  each  stockholder  shall  extend 
to,  but  not  exceed  in  the  whole,  an  amount  equal  to  the  par  of  his  stock. 

29.  If  the  said  guarant.v  fund  of  5  per  cent,  of  all  the  notes  outstanding  shall 
become  impaired  b.v  reason  of  pa.vment  made  to  redeem  the  said  notes  as  herein 
jirovided,  the  controller  of  the  cun-enc.v  shall  make  an  assessment  upon  all  the 
banks  in  proportion  to  their  notes  then  outstanding  sufficient  to  make  said  fund 
equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  said  outstanding  notes. 

An.v  bank  ma.y  deposit  an.v  lawful  money  with  the  treasurer  of  the  United 
States  for  the  retirement  of  any  of  its  notes,  or  return  its  own  notes  for  cancella- 
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tion,  whereupon  the  controller  shall  direct  the  repayment  to  such  bank  of  what- 
ever sum  may  bo  the  \nnmpaired  portion  of  said  bank's  contribution  to  the  guar- 
anty fund  on  account  of  said  notes. 

Any  portion  of  the  guarant.v  fund  may  be  invested  in  United  States  bonds  in 
the  discretion  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

The  taxes  on  circulation,  provided  for  in  Paragraph  24,  as  well  as  the  interest 
accruing  from  investment  of  an.v  part  of  the  guaranty  fund,  shall  be  held  in  the 
division  of  issue  and  redemption  in  gold  coin  or  in  United  .States  bonds,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  secretiu'.v  of  the  treasury,  and  shall  be  a  fund  supplementary 
and  in  addition  to  the  guaranty  fund,  to  be  used  only  in  case  said  guaranty 
fund  shall  ever  become  insufficient  to  redeem  any  banknotes  issued  hereunder, 
and  it  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  amount  of  assessments 
necessary  to  replenish  said  guaranty  fund  or  in  repayments  to  banks  of  their  con- 
tributions to  the  guaranty  fund. 

30.  The  jiresent  system  of  national  banknote  redemption  should  be  continued,' 
with  a  constantly  maintained  redemption  fund  of  5  per  cent,  in  gold  coin,  and 
.with  power  conferred  on  the  controller  of  the  currenc.y,  with  the  approval  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  establish  additional  redemption  agencies  at  any  or 
all  of  the  sub-treasuries  of  th(^  United  States,  as  he  may  determine. 

81.  So  much  of  the  provisions  of  existing  law  as  require  each  national  bank 
to  receive  at  par,  in  payment  of  debts  to  it,  the  notes  of  other  national  banks, 
and  making  such  notes  receivable  at  par  in  payment  of  all  dues  to  the  United 
States  except  duties  on  imports,  shall  be  extended  to  cover  notes  issued  under  tlie 
Ijroposed  plan. 

32.  National  banks  shall  liold  reserves  in  lawful  money  against  their  deposits 
of  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  and  15  per  cent,  for  the  respective  classes,  as  now- 
provided  by  law,  at  least  one-fourth  of  which  reserve  shall  be  in  coin,  and  held 
in  the  vaults  of  the  bank.  Neither  the  o  per  cent,  redemption  fund  nor  the  5  per 
cent,  guaranty  fund  shall  be  counted  as  part  of  the  reserve  required.  No  bank 
shall  count  or  rejjort  any  of  its  own  notes  as  a  part  of  its  cash  or  cash  assets  on 
hand. 

33.  Permit  the  organization  of  national  banks  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000 
in  places  of  4,000' population  or  less. 

34.  Provision  should  be  made  whereby  branch  banks  ma.v  be  established,  with 
the  consent  of  the  coptroller  of  the  currency  and  approval  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury. 

35.  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  treasury  in  connection 
with  the  national  bank  system,  a  tax  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  cent,  per  annum  upon 
its  franchise,  as  measured  by  the  amount  of  its  capital,  surplus,  and  undivided 
profits,  shall  be  imposed  ui>on  each  bank. 

30.   To  so  amend  existing  laws  as  to  provide — 

(a)  For  more  frequent  and  thorough  examinations  of  banks. 

(b)  Fen-  fixed  salaries  for  bank  examiners. 

(c)  To  jirovide  for  rotation  of  examiners. 

(d)  For  public  reports,  regular  or  special  at  the  call  of  the  controller  of  the 
currency. 

(e)  To  make  it  i)onal  for  any  bank  to  loan  money,  or  grant  any  gratuity,  to  an 
examiner  of  that  bank,  and  penal  for  such  examiner  to  receive  it. 

37.  An.v  national  banking  association  heretofore  organized  nnxy  at  any  time 
•within  1  year  from  the  passage  of  the  proposed  act,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
controller  of  the  currency,  be  granted,  as  herein  provided,  all  the  rights,  and  be 
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subject  to  all  the  liabilities  of  national  banking  associations  organized  here- 
under; provided,  that  such  action  on  the  jiart  of  such  associations  shall  be  author- 
ized by  the  consent  in  writing  of  shareholders  owning  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  association. 

38.  Any  national  banking  association  now  organized  which  shall  not,  within 
one  year  after  the  passage  of  the  proposed  act,  become  a  national  banking  asso- 
ciation under  the  provisions  hereinbefore  stated,  and  which  shall  not  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  the  sums  hereinbefore  provided  for 
the  redemption  and  guarantee  of  its  circulating  notes,  or  which  shall  fail  to  com- 
ply with  any  other  provision  of  the  proposed  act,  shall  be  dissolved,  but  such 
dissolution  shall  not  take  away  or  impair  any  remedy  against  such  corporation, 
its  stockholders  or  officers,  for  any  liabilit.v  or  penalty  which  shall  have  been 
previousl.v  incurred. 

39.  Any  bank  or  banking  association  incorporated  by  special  law  of  an.v 
State,  or  organized  under  the  general  laws  of  any  State,  and  having  a  paid-up  and 
unimi:)aired  capital  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  become  a  national  banking  associa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  act,  may,  by  the  consent  in  writing  of 
the  shareholders  owning  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  capital  stock  of  such  bank 
or  banking  association,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  controller  of  the  currency, 
become  a  national  bank  under  this  system,  under  its  former  name  or  by  any  name 
ajiproved  by  the  controller.  The  directors  thereof  may  continue  to  be  the  direc- 
tors of  the  association  so  organized  until  others  are  elected  or  appointed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  When  the  controller  of  the  currency 
has  given  to  such  bank  or  banking  association  a  certificate  that  the  provisions  of 
this  act  have  been  complied  with,  such  bank  or  banking  association,  and  all  its 
stockholders,  officers,  and  employees  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  privileges, 
and  shall  be  suljject  to  the  same  duties,  liabilities,  and  regulations,  in  all  respects, 
as  shall  have  been  prescribed  for  associations  originally  organized  as  national 
banking  associations  under  the  proposed  act. 

MONETARY  COMMISSION,  International.  On  April  12,  1897,  President 
McKinley  appointed  a  commission  consisting  of  Edward  O.  Wolcott,  United  States 
senator  from  Colorado,  ex-Vice-President  Adlai  E.  Stevenson, of  Illinois,and  Charles 
J.  Paine,  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  bring  about  an  inter- 
national conference,  having  for  its  object  the  larger  use  of  silver  as  money.  The 
commission  met  with  much  encouragement  in  France,  where  an  agreement  was 
reached  to  send  representatives,  should  such  a  conference  be  held.  In  England, 
however,  the  attempts  of  the  commission  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  British 
government  led  to  a  widesiiread  discussion  of  bimetallism,  a  large  measure  of  ex- 
citement in  financial  and  political  circles,  and  an  ultimate  refusal.  In  September 
the  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  announced  that  the  bank  was  willing  to 
maintain  one-fifth  of  its  bullion  reserve  in  silver.  This  declaration  led  the  bankers 
of  London  to  protest  against  the  proposed  action,  and  under  the  name  of  the 
Clearing  House  Association,  to  adopt  a  resolution  disajiproviug  of  the  policy  an- 
nounced by  the  governor.  Inasmuch  as  the  parliament  had  unanimously  resolved 
that  measures  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  stable  par  of  exchange  between  gold 
and  silver,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  jiledged  himself  to  do  all  in 
his  jiower  to  carry  the  resolution  into  effect,  and  further,  as  10  of  the  11  members 
of  the  agricultural  commission  had  signed  a  report  recommending  bimetallism  as 
a  i>alliative  for  the  agricultural  depression  in  England,  the  protest  of  the  bankers 
was  considered  as  an  attempt  to  force  the  government  to  recede  from  its  stand  for 
bimetallism.      It  was  jiublished  as  an  "ojien  secret"  in  London,  that  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  negotiations  by  the  United  States  commissioners,  tliey  hud  a  promise 
that  England  would  co-operate  with  France  and  the  United  States  in  the  opening 
of  their  respective  mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver,  and  it  was  also  believed  that 
Italy  would  join  the  agreement.  The  action  of  Germany,  it  was  conceded,  would 
depend  on  that  of  Great  Britain.  Formal  conferences  were  held  at  tlie  British 
foreign  office  on  July  12  and  15,  in  which  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  the  secretary 
of  state  for  India,  tlio  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  first  lord  t)f  the  trea.sury, 
the  United  States  ambassador,  the  French  ambassador,  and  the  United  States  com- 
missioners, participated.  On  the  invitation  of  tlie  British  premier  Senator  Wol- 
cott  opened  the  first  conference  by  stating  the  object  of  the  mission,  declaring 
that  France  would  open  her  mints  at  the  ratio  of  15i,  and  iireseuting  the  follow- 
ing contributions,  which  he  suggested  Great  Britain  might  make: 

"First — The  o])euing  of  the  Indian  mints  and  the  repeal  of  the  order  making 
the  sovereign  legal  tender  in  India. 

"Second — Placing  one-fifth  of  the  bullion  in  the  issue  department  of  the  Bank 
of  England  in  silver. 

"Third — Raising  the  legal  tender  liinit  of  silver  to  say,  £10  and  issuing  20s. 
notes  based  on  silver,  which  shall  be  legal  tender,  and  the  retirement,  in  gradua- 
tion or  otherwise,  of  the  10s.  gold  jiieces  and  the  substitution  of  paper  based  on 
silver. 

"Fourth — An  agreement  to  coin  annually  so  much  silver,  the  amount  to  be  left 
open. 

"Fifth — The  opening  of  the  Indian  mints  to  the  coinage  of  rujieos  and  to  the 
coinage  of  British  dollars,  which  shall  be  full  tender  in  the  Straits  SettlcnTents 
and  other  silver-standard  colonies,  and  tender  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
limit  of  silver  legal  tender. 

"Sixth — Colonial  action  and  coinage  of  silver  in  Eg.vjit. 

"Seventh — Something  having  the  general  scope  of  the  Huskisson  plan." 

At  the  second  conference  the  French  ambassador  said  France  was  ready  to 
I'eopeii  her  mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver  if  the  commercial  nations  adopted  the 
same  course,  and  he  advocated  at  great  lengtli  tlie  ratio  of  15i.  But  France  would 
not  consider  the  reopening  of  the  mints  of  India  alone  as  being  sufficient  guar- 
antee to  permit  the  reopening  of  the  Fi'ench  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

On  Oct.  20  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  sent  to  the  United  States  ambassador  the 
reply  of  the  government  to  the  proposals  of  the  United  States  commission,  which 
declared  that  the  government  was  not  able  to  reopen  the  mints  at  iiresent;  that 
it  regretted  the  inability  to  accede  to  the  i>roi)osals;  that  Great  Britain  had  as 
great  an  interest  as  the  United  States  and  France  in  securing  a  stable  ])ar  of  ex- 
change for  gold  and  silver,  and  an  enlarged  use  of  silver;  and  that  wliilo  the 
government,  under  existing  circumstances,  did  not  see  the  desirability  of  an 
international  monetary  conference,  it  would  be  ])leased  to  consider  any  other 
lu-actical  suggestions  from  the  United  States.  In  an  address  in  the  United  States 
Senate  Jan.  17,  1898,  Senator  Wolcott,  summarized  the  situation  by  saying  that 
it  was  apparent  that  for  the  time  being  it  was  useless  to  count  on  any  co-operation 
from  Great  Britain  toward  a  bimetallic  agreement.  He  thought  it  might  be'nec- 
essai'y  to  change  the  ratio  to  something  like  20  to  1.      See  also  Bimetallism. 

^lONEY,  Foreign.  The  following  table,  computed  by  the  director  of  the 
United  States  mint,  shows  the  equivalent  in  United  States  gold  of  all  foreign 
coins,  on  July  1,  1897: 


Argentina 

Austria- Hungary 

Beljrium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

British  Possessions,  N.  A.  (except  New- 
foundland)  

Central  American  States: 

Costa  Rica 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 1 

Honduras I 

Nicaragua I 

Salvador J 

Chile 


Colombia 

Cuba 

Denmtft'k 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

Finland 

France 

German  Empire.. 

Great  Britain 

Greece 

Haiti 

India 

Italy 

Japan 

Liberia 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Newfoundland. .. 

Norway 

Persia 

Peru 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Tripoli ... 

Turkey  

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


Gold  and  silver. 

Gold 

Gold  and  silver. 

Silver 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Silver 

Silver 

Gold  and  silver. 


Tael 


Silver 

Gold  and  silver. 

Gold 

Silver 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold  and  silver. 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold  and  silver. 
Gold  and  silver. 

Silver ... 

Gold  and  silver. 
Gold  and  silver* 

Gold 

Silver 

Gold  and  silver. 

Gold 

Gold 

Silver 

Silver 

Gold 

Silver  6 

Gold  and  silver. 

Gold 

Gold  and  silver. 

Silver 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold  and  silver. 


Peso 

Crown 

Franc 

Boliviano. . 
Milreis 

Dollar 


Peso 

Peso 

(■  Amoy 

Canton 

Chef  oo 

Chin  Kiaug 

Fuchan 

Haikwan  (customs). . 

Hankow 

Hongkong 

Niuchwang 

Ningpo 

Shanghai 

Swatow 

Takao 

^  Tien-Tsin 

Peso 

Peso 

Crown 

Sucre 

Pound  (100  piasters) 

Mark 

Franc 

Mark 

Pound  sterling 

Drachma 

Gourde 

Rupee  / 

Lira 

Yen     \^^^ 

^®°-M  SUver 

Dollar 

Dollar 

Florin 

Dollar 

Crown 

Krau 


i  Gold  . 


Sol. 
Milreis . 

Peseta  

Crowu 

Franc 

Mahbub  of  20  piasters. 

Piaster 

Peso 

Bolivar 


.19.3 
.44.3 
.54.6 

1.00.0 

.46.5 


.73.0 
.67.1 

(c) 


.44.3 
.98.6 
.26.8 
.44.3 

4.94.3 
.19.3 
.19.3 
.23.8 

4.86.6i 
.19.3 
.96.5 
.21.1 
.19.3 
.99.7 
.47.8 

1.00.0 
.48.2 


(a)  Gold  the  nominal  standard.    Silver  practically  the  standard. 

(b)  Silver  the  nominal  standard.    Paper  the  actual  currency,  the  depreciation  of  which  is  measured  by  the  gold 
standard. 

(c)  The  "  British  dollar"  has  the  same  legal  value  as  the  Mexican  dollar  in  Hongkong,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
and  Labuan. 

(d)  Value  of  the  silver  bolivar. 

(e)  The  law  of  February  11,  1895,  introduced  the  gold  standard,  with  an  ideal  gold  peso  weighing  .599  grams  as 
the  monetary  unit. 

(/)  Value  of  the  rupee  to  be  determined  by  consular  certificate. 

(g)  By  Imperial  ukase  January  3-15,  1897,  1%  paper  rubles  =  1  gold  ruble. 
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MONTAXA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  admitted  to  the 
Union  Nov.  8,  188S) ;  counties,  21 ;  capital,  Helena. 

State  Offtcers,  1896-1901. — Governor  (elected  for  4  years,  salary  $.^,000  per 
annum),  Kobert  B.  Smith;  lieutenant-j^overnor,  A.  E.  Sprij^Rs;  secretary  of 
state,  T.  S.  Hogan ;  treasurer,  T.  E.  Collins;  auditor,  T.  AV.  Poiudexter; 
attorney-general,  C.  B.  Nolan;  adjutant-general,  J.  AV.  Drennan ;  superintendent 
of  jiublic  instruction,  E.  A.  Carleton;  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  AA'illiam 
Y.  Pemberton ;  associate  justices,  AVj  H.  Hunt  and  H.  K.  Buck;  clerk,  Benjamin 
Webster.  State  government,  all  Democrat-Populist  Fusion ;  judiciary.  Judges 
Pemberton,  Democrat-Populist,  Buck,  Democtrat,  Hunt,  Eepublicaii. 

'  Li'gixlaliirc,  1897. — Republicans,  senate  11,  hou.sc  8,  joint  ballot  19;  Demo- 
crats, senate  9,  house  44,  joint  ballot  53;  Populists,  senate  3,  house  IG,  joint 
ballot  19. 

Elections. — In  the  State  elections  1896  there  were  51,681  votes  cast  for 
governor,  of  which  the  Populist  candidate  (Smith)  received  36,688,  and  the 
Kepublican  candidate  (Botkiu),  14,993.  The  congressional  election  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  Charles  S.  Hartmau  (renominated).  Silver  Kepublican,  by  a  vote  of 
33,932  to  9,429  for  O.  F.  Goddard.  Gold  Kepublican.  In  the  i)residential  elec- 
tion, the  Democratic  candidate  received 42,537  votes;  the  Kepublican,  10,494;  and 
the  Prohibition,  186. 

Farm  y'/WwY.s.— Keported  Dec.  31,  1897:  Corn,  19,170 bush.,  from  1,005  acres, 
value  $12,460;  wheat,  2,268,240  bush.,  from  69,792  acres,  value  $1,542,403;  oats, 
2,589,888  bush.,  from  61,664  acres,  value  $854,663;  barley,  197,144  bush., 
from  5,188  acres,  value  $98,572;  potatoes,  702,936  bush.,  from  4,506  acres,  value 
$281,174 ;  and  hay,  492,458  tons,  from  328,305  acres,  value  $3,816,550 — total  value, 
$6,605,822. 

Farm  .l/iima/,-;.— Reported  Jan.  1,  1898:  Horses,  171,795,  value  $3,131,388; 
mules,  915,  value  $29,984;  cows,  42,713,  value  $1,336,917;  cattle,  1,082,498, 
value  $23,814,965;  sheep,  3,247,641,  value  $7,804,081;  and  swine,  46,961,  value 
$340,935— total  value,  $36,458,270.  The  wool  clip  amounted  to  20,110,391  lbs., 
washed  and  unwashed,  and  7,440,845  lbs.,  scoured. 

Mineral  Products. — According  to  the  report  of  the  assa.ver  in  charge  of  the 
United  States  assa.v  office  in  Helena,  the  output  of  the  precious  mi'lals  in  the  State 
in  the  (taUndar  .vear  1895  was  as  follows:  Gold,  209,320  tine  oz.,  coining  value 
$4,327,040;  silver,  17,701,658  fine  oz.,  coining  value  in  silver  dollars,  $22,886,- 
992;  copper,  201,093,992  lbs.,  value  $21,114,869;  and  lead,  24,139,504  lbs.,  value 
$754,350 — total  value,  $49,083,251.  The  State  ranked  first  in  the  production  of 
copper,  and  hiid  an  increase  over  1894  in  gold  to  the  value  of  $676,000,  and  in 
silver  to  the  extent  of  4,881,000  tine  oz.  New  gold  discoveries  were  made  at  Har- 
ley  Creek  in  1895  and  at  Flint  Creek  in  1896,  and  a  large  interest  in  the  famous 
Anaconda  mine  was  purchased  by  the  Kothschilds  in  two  lots  in  1895  and  1896. 
The  following  is  a  summar.v  of  other  productions,  all  for  the  calendar  year  1895, 
the  last  reported:  Coal  showed  an  inci-eased  output,  with  a  yield  of  1,504,193 
short  tons,  valued  at  the  mines  at  $2,850,906,  of  which  924,862  tons  were  loaded  at 
the  mines  for  shipment.  The  coal  was  all  bituminous  and  was  mined  principally 
in  Cascade  (713,877),  Park  (503,200),  and  Gallatin  (98,398)  counties.  Coking 
operations  were  confined  to  the  Bozeman  and  Gardner  fields,  where  55,770  short 
tons  of  coal  were  used,  and  25,337  tons  of  coke  produced,  valued  at  $189,856. 
(Jnarryinff,  a  comparatively  new  industr.v,  had  an  output  valued  at  $126,190,  com- 
prising sandstone,  $31,069,  and  limestone,  used  about  e(iually  for  building  and 
lime,   $95,121.      Clay  products,   reported   by   18  concerns,    were:    Common   and 
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pressed  brick,  $127,823;  firebrick,  $69,035;  paving,  $330;  sewer-pipe,  $3,517; 
tile,  other  than  drain,  $1,58(5;  miscellaneous,  $1,355— total,  $204,193.  There 
were  two  valuable  beds  of  sapphires,  one  of  1,500  acres,  about  25  miles  west  of 
Phillipsburg,  another  of  2,500  acres,  about  5  miles  east  of  the  mining  camp  of 
Champion,  in  Deer  Lodge  county.  Mangaiuferous  siluer  ore,  mined  solely  for 
its  lead  and  silver  contents,  had  an  output  at  Neihart,  Meagher  county,  of  1,048.6 
tons.  Park  county  contained  deposits  of  unusually  pure  asphaltum,  and  tin  in 
various  forms  and  small  quantities  was  found  near  Helena  and  elsewhere. 

Finances. — In  1896  ihe  assessed  valuations  were :  Eeal  estate,  $64,981,321;  per- 
sonal property,  $45,289,159;  railroads,  $10,438,231— total,  $120,708,719;  assess- 
ments are  presumably  full  cash  values.  The  State  had  outstanding  loans  aggre- 
gating $150,000,  the  bonds  being  issued  on  land  grants  in  aid  of  the  Agricultural 
College  and  the  Normal  School. 

Banks. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  21  national  banks  in  operation  and  23  in 
liquidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $3,855,000,  and  hold- 
ing $739,350  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on  loans  and 
discounts  $7,088,229,  represented  by  demand  paper  with  individual  or  firm 
names,  $694,583;  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securi- 
ties, $267,476;  time  paper  with  two  or  more  individual  or  firm  names,  $1,667,- 
656;  time  paper  with  single  individual  or  firm  name,  $2,092,541;  and  the  same 
secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  i)ersonal  securities,  $2,365,973.  The  banks 
held  an  aggregate  of  $839,961  in  coin  and  coin  certificates,  of  which  $691,786  was 
in  gold  coin.  The  circulation  account  was:  Total  issue,  $3,916,020;  redeemed, 
$3,153,974;  outstanding,  $762,046.  There  were  deposits,  $10,349,087;  reserve 
reciuired,  $1,552,363;  reserve  held,  $4,539,575;  ratio  of  reserve,  43.86  per  cent. 
The  State  banks,  June  30,  1897,  numbered  7,  and  had  capital,  $405,000;  deposits, 
$983,733;  resources,  $1,555,244;  and  surplus  and  profits,  $126,560.  There  were 
2  stock  savings  banks,  with  combined  capital,  $200,000;  check  deposits,  $357,382, 
and  savings  deposits,  $1,123,481;  resources,  $1,803,678;  and  surplus  and  profits, 
$117,830.  Of  private  banking  establishments  there  were  3,  with  capital,  $45,000; 
deposits,  $147,882;  resources,  $226,103;  and  surplus  and  profits,  $26,091. 
Combining  all  these  institutions,  the  State  had  an  aggregate  banking  capital  of 
$4,505,000. 

Railroads. — On  Jan.  1,  1894,  the  State  had  a  total  railroad  mileage  of  2,721.63. 
During  the  yedr  one  company  constructed  101.17  miles  of  new  road,  making  the 
mileage  2,822.80  on  Jan.  1,  1895.  A  report  at  the  end  of  1894  on  the  roads 
belonging  to  the  State  showed:  Capital  stock,  $13,976,100,  funded  debt,  $19,943,- 
000,  total  investment,  $35,232,810;  cost  of  roads  and  equipments,  $34,870,866; 
gross  earnings,  $1,658,917;  net  earnings,  $513,764;  and  interest  jiaid  on  bonds, 
$824,360. 

I'list-Otfires. — Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  First-class,  2;  second-class.  4;  third- 
class,  15  (presidential,  21);  fourth-class,  405;  money-order  offices,  116;  money- 
order  stations,  1 ;  and  limited  money-order  offices,  8. 

Publications. — Reported  March,  1898:  Daily,  11;  tri-weekly,  1 ;  semi-weekly, 
2 ;  weekly,  72 ;  and  monthly,  7. 

Chinches. — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  strongest  denomination  in  the  State,  and 
is  followed  in  their  order  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal ;  Presbyterian,  North;  Prot- 
estant Episcoi)al;  Disciples  of  Christ;  Regular  Baptist,  North;  and  Methodist 
Episcopal,  South.  At  the  Eighth  International  Sunday  School  Convention,  held 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-26,  1896,  there  were  reported  for  Montana  267 
evangelical  Sunday  schools,  1,740  officers  and  teachers,  and  14,509  scholars — total 
members,  16,249,  a  gain  of  5,484  in  3  years. 


[Montana.] 
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Schools. — At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1895-9G  the  number  of  children  of 
•school  age  was  estimated  at  37,890,  of  whom  28,876  were  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools,  and  19,44:3  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  There  were  95()  teachers; 
public  school  property  valued  at  SI, 933,395;  and  expenditures,  excluding  pay- 
ments on  debt,  $(!77,301.  The  State  University,  at  Missoula,  was  opened  for  the 
first  time  in  September,  189.5,  in  a  new  building  loaned  by  the  town  till  the  State 
erects  a  permanent  one.  In  1895  contracts  were  signed  for  the  erection  of  a 
State  Normal  School  at  Dillon,  and  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Bozeman 
closed  its  first  year  with  faculty,  19;  students,  120;  land  under  cultivation,  1(50 
acres,  value  $10,000;  and  special  buildings  and  equipments  valued  at  $15,000. 
Additional  buildings  were  under  contract.  Other  institutions  are  l(i  public  high 
schools,  with  grounds,  buildings,  and  scientific  apparatus  valued  at  $50(),500;  3 
endowed  schools  for  secondary  instruction  (all  Roman  Catholic),  with  grounds  and 
buildings  valued  at  $15,000;  a  normal  department  in  the  State  University,  and  a 
private  normal  school;  and  3  commercial  colleges.  There  is  a  State  reform 
school  at  Miles  City. 

Lihrari''.^!. — In  1896  there  wei-e  reported  13  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  69,222  bound  volumes  and  9,892  pamphlets. 

ropnJation.— In  1890,  132,159,  of  whom  87,882  were  males;  44,277  females; 
89,063  natives;  43,096  foreign-born;  127,271  whites;  and  4,888  colored  of  all 
races.  On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary  estimated  the 
population  at  225,000. 

^MONTANA,  University  OF,  Missoula,  Mont.,  non-sectarian;  co-educational;  had 
at  close  of  1897,  10  professors  and  instructors;  176  students;  2,000  volumes  in 
library;  $35,000  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $8,000  in  scientific  apparatus  and 
library;  $21,000  in  income;  president,  Oscar  J.  Craig,  a.m.,  ph.d. 

MONTENEGRO,  an  independent  principality  in  Europe,  on  a  patriarchal  foun- 
dation; area,  3,630  scpiare  miles;  population  (1896,  estimated),  200,000;  capital, 
Cettinje;  reigning  prince,  Nicholas  I.  The  annual  revenue  is  about  $316,000, 
derived  chiefly  from  taxes  on  land  and  cattle,  the  salt  monopoly,  and  customs 
duties,  and  the  expenditure  is  about  the  same.  The  i)ublic  debt  is  between  $350,- 
000  and  $400,000.  The  maritime  and  sanitary  policing  of  the  coast  is  by  treaty  in 
the  hands  of  Austria.  There  is  no  standing  army,  but  all  able-bodied  male 
inhabitants  are  trained  as  soldiers  and  liable  for  war  service.  The  number  of 
trained  men  isreported.at  35,870  infantry,  and  856  artillery.  The  prevailing  reli- 
gion is  the  Greek  orthodox,  which  has  177  churches,  180  clergy,  and  188,100 
adherents.  Excepting  that  the  prince  ai)poiut8  tlie  bishops,  tlie  church  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  state.  Education  is  free  and  compulsory ;  the  government  main- 
tains numerous  elementary  schools ;  and  there  are  high-grade  colleges  at  Cettinje. 
The  principal  industry  is  agriculture.  In  1896  the  bicentenary  of  the  founding 
of  the  reigning  dynasty  was  ajiproiiriatcly  observed,  and  on  Oct.  24  Princess 
Helen,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Prince  Nicholas,  was  married  to  the  Prince  of 
Naples  in  Rome. 

MONTRE.\L,city,Hochelaga  county, Quebec, Canada ;  commercial  metropolis  and 
largest  city  in  the  Dominion ;  population  (1891),  216,650;  (1895,  with  suburbs), 
about  300,000.  In  September,  1897,  considerable  surprise  was  created  in  the 
city  by  a  telegraphic  announcement  from  England  that  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment had  ordered  a  large  numl)er  of  fortification  guns  for  the  defense  of  the  city 
and  for  batteries  to  be  constructed  along  the  river  below.  Lord  Chelmsford,  the 
British   general  who  made  a  signal  failure  as  commander  in  the  early  part  of  the 
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Zulu  war,  was  known  to  have  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  frontier  defenses 
of  Canada,  and  was  credited  with  having  said  that  in  case  of  war  with  the  United 
States  the  country  about  Montreal  and  in  the  Richelieu  Valley  would  be  the  i)rin- 
cipal  field  of  operations.  Of  a  more  peaceful  tenor,  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
local  shipping  and  business  interests  as  well  as  of  the  Dominion  government,  was 
the  proposed  enlargement  of  the  elevator  and  wharfaire  facilities  of  the  port. 
Alarm  was  felt  at  the  great  diversion  of  the  wheat  traffic  of  Manitoba  and  the 
Northwest  Territories  from  the  St.  Lawrence  route  to  Buffalo  and  New  York.  It 
is  declared  that  in  round  figures  §1)5,000,000  has  already  been  spent  on  the  canals, 
and  by  the  time  the  proposed  uniform  depth  of  14  ft.  is  obtained  between  Lake 
Erie  and  Montreal,  the  cost  to  the  country  will  not  have  been  less  than  $75,000,- 
000,  but  the  expenditure,  even  with  the  enlargement  of  the  facilities  at  Montreal, 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  great  bulk  of  the  grain  traffic  of  the  north- 
west going  to  Europe  by  way  of  Buffalo  and  New  York,  and,  as  time  goes  on,  in 
constantly  increasing  proportion.  Nothing  short  of  a  deepening  of  the  Canadian 
canals  to  a  minimum  dejith  of  20  or  21  ft.,  the  improving  of  the  port  of  Montreal, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  fast  Canadian  Atlantic  service  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plish this.  In  Sei)tember,  1897,  the  British  Medical  Association  held  its  annual 
session  in  this  city,  and  in  October  the  Fourteenth  Bienual  Conference  of  the 
International  Board  of  Women's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  was 
held  here. 

MOORE'S  HILL  COLLEGE,  Moore's  Hill,  Ind.,  Methodist  Episcopal;  co- 
educational; had  at  close  of  1897,  9  professors  and  instructors;  15G  students; 
5,000  volumes  in  library ;  $25,000  in  productive  funds;  $5,000  income  ;  president, 
Charles  W.  Lewis,  m.s. 

MORAVIANS.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada  there  are  123  ministers, 
109  congregations,  and  13,614  communicant  and  1,281  non-communicant  mem- 
bers. There  are  also  (3,000  children,  making  a  present  total  following  of  20,895. 
There  are  1,503  teachers  and  12,799  scholars  in  the  Sunday  schools.  The  in- 
crease in  membership  during  the  year  is  691  communicants,  19  non-communicants, 
311  children,  109  teachers,  and  643  Sunday  school  scholars.  Baptisms  of  adults 
were  more  numerous  than  those  of  infants.  There  is  a  verj'  prosperous  mission- 
ary work  carried  on  in  Alaska,  where  there  are  12  missionaries,  27  native  helpers, 
and  240  communicant  and  210  non-communicant  members,  an  increase  of  224  of 
both  classes  in  a  year. 

MORGAN,  John  Pieepont,  financier,  was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  April  17, 
1837.  In  1895  he  signed  an  agreement  with  Secretary  Carlisle,  under  which  he 
and  his  associates  supplied  the  United  States  Government  with  3,500,000  ounces 
of  standard  gold,  and  in  1896  organized  a  syndicate  which  took  a  large  part  of 
the  §100,000,000  issue  of  30-year  4  per  cent,  bonds  offered  liy  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  For  details  of  these  transactions,  see  Carlisle,  John  Griffin.  He  has 
since  been  conspicuous  in  several  great  railroad  reorganization  schemes,  for 
which  he  has  placed  bonds  covering  many  millions  of  dollars  in  foreign  markets. 
Mr.  Morgan  is  a  man  of  princely  generosity.  He  gave  $500,000  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  New  York  Trade  Schools,  and  in  1897  agreed  to  erect  a  nev/  building 
for  the  Society  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  the  Cit.y  of  New  York  at  a  cost  of 
$1,000,000. 

MORMONS.  At  the  semi-annual  conference  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-Day  Saints,  held  in  the  great  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  during 
October,  1897,  the  president,  Wilford  Woodruff,  in  the  presence  of  12,000  Mor- 
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nions  from  all  ovor  tho  Static  made  the  following  remaikablo  ilelivcrance,  which, 
coming  from  such  a  source  and  on  such  an  occasion,  is  resrarded  as  having  the 
■weight  of  an  order  to  the  members  of  the  Mormon  Church;  "The  day  has  come 
when  the  mouths  of  "Wilford  Woodruff,  George  Q.  Cannon,  Joseph  l'\  Smith,  iuid 
the  twelve  apostles  should  not  be  closed.  God  Almighty  re<iuires  you  to  unite  in 
your  temple  work,  and  unite  in  your  politics.  You  shoulil  unite  to  elect  your 
city  council  sind  also  all  your  State  officials.  You  must  put  aside  your  Democracy 
and  Republicanism,  and,  as  Latter-Day  Saints,  unite,  and  you  will  not  be  taxed 
to  death."  This  declaration  is  considered  all  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of 
past  events  in  the  history  of  the  church,  to  which  reference  must  be  made  in  order 
to  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  new'  attitude  of  the  Jlormon  Church  toward 
affairs  of  State.  It  was  in  18-17  that  Brigham  Young,  with  H'2  men,  first  set  foot 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley ;  and  on  Sept.  20,  1818,  he  and  2,000  followers  made  it 
the  center  of  Mormouism.  In  1850  Utah  was  established  as  a  Territory,  but  in 
the  same  year  United  States  authority  was  so  ojieul.y  disregarded  and  delied  that 
the  Federal  judges  were  forced  by  threats  of  violence  to  leave  Utah.  On  Aug.  2'J, 
1852,  the  doctrine  of  polygamy  was  openly  announced  as  a  divine  revelation  and 
a  tenet  of  the  church ;  following  which,  opposition  to  authority  became  so  vehe- 
ment that  in  February,  185{),  a  mob  of  armed  Mormons,  instigated  by  sermons 
from  the  heads  of  the  church,  broke  into  the  courtroom  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict judge  and  comi)elled  him  to  adjourn  court.  The  mob  rule  was  only  termi- 
nated by  the  i>resence  of  2,500  United  States  soldiers  under  command  of  Gen. 
Albert  S.  Johnston,  and  the  Mormons  received  a  pardon  on  promise  of  submission 
to  Federal  authorities.  The  promise  was  not  kept,  and  in  18G2  the  iirst  law  pro- 
hibiting polygamy  in  the  Territories  was  passed  by  Congi-ess.  The  law  was  at 
first  ignored,  then  defied,  and  last  of  all  its  constitutionality  was  challenged,  and 
in  1879  the  United  States  Sujireme  Court  declared  it  constitutional.  The  Jlor- 
mons,  however,  continued  to  contract  plural  marriages,  and  in  1882  another  law 
was  enacted,  which  was  also  openly  disregarded.  In  1887  the  famous  Edmunds- 
Tucker  bill  was  passed,  which  not  only  prohibited  polygamy,  but  made  ami>lo 
provision  for  the  enforcement  of  law ;  annulled  all  Territorial  laws  inconsistent 
with  its  own  provisions;  dissolved  the  corporations  of  the  Mormon  church,  and 
of  the  Permanent  Immigration  Fund  Company,  and  escheated  their  property-  to 
the  United  States,  to  be  used  for  common  school  education  in  Utah.  Under  this 
law  about  1,100  Mormons,  including  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  church,  were 
fined  and  imprisoned,  most  of  them  on  several  counts.  In  1890.  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  law  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  on  Sept.  24,  of  the 
same  year,  the  Jlormon  church,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  jiresented  a  policy 
of  acquiescence  instead  of  oiipositiou,  which  was  embodied  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ifesto, issued  by  "Wilford  Woodruff,  then  as  now  jiresident  of  the  church,  iu 
which  he  solemnly  denied  that  the  church  was  then  jiracticing  ])olygamy  or  plural 
marriage,  and  stated  that  the  Endowment  House  had  been  taken  down  by  his 
orders  on  account  of  a  report  that  a  plural  marriage,  without  his  knowledge  or 
consent,  had  taken  place  there  in  the  spring  of  the  jirevious  year.  The  mani- 
festo concluded  as  follows :  "Inasmuch  as  laws  have  been  enacted  by  Congress 
forbidding  i>lural  marriages,  which  laws  have  been  jironounced  constitutional  by 
the  court  of  last  resort,  I  do  hereby  declare  my  intention  to  submit  to  those  laws, 
and  to  use  all  my  influence  with  the  members  of  the  church  over  which  I  preside 
to  have  them  do  likewise.  There  is  nothing  in  my  teachings  to  the  church,  or  in 
those  of  my  associates,  during  the  time  specified,  which  can  reasonably  be  con- 
strued to  inculcate  or  encourage  polygamy,  and  when  any  elder  of  the  church  has 
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used  language  ■nhicli  appeared  to  convey  such  teaching  he  has  been  promptly  re- 
proved ;  and  I  now  publicly  declare  that  my  advice  to  the  Latter-Day  Saints  is  to 
refrain  from  contracting  any  marriage  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  land. "  On 
Oct.  G  of  the  same  year  the  great  semi-annual  conference  of  the  church,  attended  by 
apostles,  bishojis  elders,  and  about  1,000  peojile,  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
resolution:  "That,  recognizing  Wilford  Woodruff  as  the  president  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  and  the  only  man  on  earth,  -at  the  pres- 
ent time,  who  holds  the  keys  of  the  sealing  ordinances,  we  consider  him  fully 
authorized,  by  virtue  of  his  position,  to  issue  the  manifesto  which  has  been  read 
in  our  hearing,  and  which  is  dated  Sept.  24,  1890,  and  that  as  a  church  in  Gen- 
eral Conference  assembled,  we  accept  his  declaration  concerning  plural  marriages 
as  authoritative  and  binding."  President  Woodruff  said  at  the  time:  "The 
action  of  the  conference  is  conclusive.  The  church  has  no  disposition  to  violate 
the  laws  or  defy  the  government.  The  revelation  of  God  requires  us  to  obey  the 
constitutional  laws  of  the  laud.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  the 
legal  interpreter  of  the  laws  and  the  hnal  arbitrator  as  to  their  validity.  The 
Territorial  Convention  has  also  pronounced  in  favor  of  full  allegiance  to  the 
government,  and  willing  submission  to  its  authority.  Judge  Zane  has  recognized 
the  action  of  the  church  as  sincere  and  final,  and  has  rescinded  the  rule  excluding 
Mormon  aliens  from  naturalization. "  Not  only  did  Judge  Zane  recognize  the 
action  of  the  church  as  sincere,  but  Governor  Thomas  telegraphed,  after  the  con- 
firmation of  the  manifesto  b.y  the  conference,  that  it  now  came  with  the  force  of  a 
new  revelation,  and  that  it  was  the  most  imjiortant  event  in  the  Mormon  church 
for  many  years,  as  polygamy  had  been  buried  never  to  be  resurrected.  On  pledges 
of  the  membership  of  the  church,  and  on  recommendation  of  the  Utah  Commis- 
sion, President  Harrison,  on  Jan.  4,  1893,  issued  a  proclamation  granting  full 
amnesty  and  pardon  to  all  persons  who  had,  since  Nov.  1,  1890,  abstained  from 
unlawful  cohabitation,  "but  upon  express  conditions  that  they  shall  in  future 
faithfull.y  obey  the  laws  of  the  United  States. "  And  on  Sept.  27,  1894,  President 
Cleveland  issued  a  similar  proclamation  of  amnest.v  to  those  who  had  failed  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  clemency  offered  by  President  Harrison's  proclamation. 
Polygamy  now  having  been  stamped  out,  and  the  sei)aration  of  the  Mormon 
church  from  State  affairs  being  regarded  as  complete,  the  waj'  was  open  for  the 
admission  of  Utah  into  statehood,  and  accordingly  an  act  to  enable  Utah  to  form 
a  State  government  was  passed  by  Congress  on  July  IG,  1894.  On  Jan.  4,  1896, 
President  Cleveland  issued  the  proclamation  admitting  the  State  of  Utah,  and  on 
the  6th  of  the  same  month  the  territorial  government  went  out  of  existence,  and 
the  tii'st  State  officers  were  inaugurated.  (See  Utah.)  Promises  were  made  in 
1892  by  Mormon  leaders  that  the  church  would  refrain  from  all  interference  or 
dictation  in  political  matters.  The  different  political  i^arties  have  on  several  oc- 
casions charged  the  church  authorities  with  undue  interference,  but  up  to  the 
time  of  the  startling  declaration  of  President  Woodruff  in  October,  1897,  the 
church  had  always  denied  such  interference. 

MORKIS,  William,  poet,  decorative  artist  and  socialist,  was  born  near  London, 
England,  March  24,  1834;  died  in  London,  England,  October,  1896.  He  was 
offered  the  post  of  poet  laureate,  but  declined  because  of  his  socialist  principles. 

MORTALITY  RATES.  An  interesting  contribution  to  the  vital  statistics  of 
the  United  States  was  made  in  1897  by  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service 
in  a  report  concerning  the  mortality  in  the  different  States  for  the  year  ending 
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Dec.  31,  189G,  compared  with  the  niortiility  for  the  year  endinij;  Dec.  31,  1890. 
The  fifTures  of  1890  were  those  of  the  I'liited  States  census;  tho.se  of  1890  were 
estimates  of  State  and  city  hoards  of  lioalth,  based  on  police,  school,  or  other 
local  censuses.  Accordinir  to  this  rejiort,  the  average  number  of  deaths  ]jer  1,000 
of  total  inhabitants  in  1890  was  19.00;  in  189(5  it  was  14.90;  much  of  the  increased 
Iiealthfnlness  of  the  country  is  believed  to  be  due  to  improved  sanitary  conditions. 
The  I'ollowing  table  from  the  report  ehows  significant  changes  in  the  totals  for 
.the  different  States : 


StiiUfS. 

1890. 

33.90 

7.82 
22.94 
20.30 
17.91 
21.27 
19.59 
25.80 
20.87 
26.83 
24.01 
10.36 
14.87 
16.94 
16.;i4 
30.99 
16  01 
22.82 
22  67 
14.59 
12.43 

n.88 

SO.M 
13.33 

6.19 
19.47 
26.11 
13.f',0 
2:1.87 
SJ.63 
17.04 
18.01 
20.87 
21.46 
33.41 

8.65 
22.10 
18.54 
15.10 
18.27 
21.25 
11.77 
13  35 
16.00 

1896. 

15.38 

Illinois 

New-  York 

Ohio 

Utah 

^MOSCOW,  city,  and  one  of  the  imperial  residences  of  Russia;  population 
(1897)  988,010.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  II.  and  Empress  Alexandra  Feodorovna 
were  crowned  in  the  Grand  Kremlin  here  on  Jlay  2(5,  1890.  The  festivities 
accompan.ving  the  ceremony  lasted  nearly  three  weeks,  were  of  reniarkal)le  si>len- 
dor,  and  were  concluded  on  Ma.v  30,  when  a  great  multitude  was  feasted  on  the 
Khadinsky  Plain.     At  this  i)opular  demonstration,  the  crowd  was  so  great  that 
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the  barriers  set  up  to  regulate  the  movement  of  the  people  gave  way,  and  in  the 
eagerness  of  the  multitude  to  honor  the  emperor  and  empress  over  2,000  people 
were  trampled  to  death  and  many  others  more  or  less  injured.  The  emperor 
celebrated  his  coronation  by  a  proclamation  lowering  the  land  tax  one-half  for  10 
years;  granting  amnest.y  to  refugees  who  took  part  in  the  Polish  insurrection,  and 
immunity  to  other  ijolitical  offenders  whose  offenses  were  more  than  15  .rears  old  ; 
remitting  one-third  of  the  sentences  of  criminals  imprisoned  in  Siberia;  remitting 
all  arrears  of  taxation  in  European  Kussia  and  Poland ;  remitting  or  reducing  all 
tines ;  and  making  other  concessions. 

MT.  HOLYOKE  COLLEGE,  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  non-sectarian;  for  women 
onlj';  had  at  close  of  1897,  38  professors  and  instructors;  396  students;  16,000 
volumes  in  library;  $300,000  in  productive  funds;  $113,846  gifts;  $182,189 
income;  president,  Mrs.  E.  Storrs  Mead,  a.m.  The  main  building  of  the  college 
and  the  gymnasium  building  adjoining  were  destro.ved  b.y  fire,  Sept.  27,  1896, 
causing  a  loss  of  $200,000.  Immediately  friends  of  the  institution  came  to  its 
aid,  and  within  a  year  there  were  erected  a  new  administration  building;  the 
Mar.v  L.vou  Hall ;  the  Mary  Brigham  Hall ;  the  Pearsons  Hall ;  the  Eockefeller 
Hall ;  and  two  other  dormitories. 

MT.  ST.  ELIAS.  This  highest  peak  in  Alaska  was  climbed  to  its  summit  for 
the  first  time  Jul.v  31,  1897,  by  Prince  Luigi,  of  Savoy.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Lieutenant  Cogni,  of  the  Italian  navy.  The  ascent  was  most  arduous,  and  was 
commenced  at  1  o'clock  in  the  morning  from  an  elevation  of  8,000  ft.  between  Mt. 
St.  Elias  and  Mt.  Newton ;  but  the  pai'ticulars  of  the  exploit  were  withheld  until 
the  prince  should  return  to  Ital.y  and  make  his  first  report  to  the  Italian  Alpine 
Club.  The  height  of  the  summit  was  determined  to  be  18,120  ft.  The  last  few 
hundred  feet  of  the  ascent  was  over  a  solid  ice-cap.  From  the  summit  the  view 
was  impressive — miles  on  miles  of  glaciers,  broken  here  and  there  by  fissures,  the 
rugged  edges  of  which  glistened  like  diamonds  in  the  noonday  sun.  There  was 
neither  wind  nor  fog,  and  the  thermometer  stood  20°  below  zero.  Photographs 
of  the  scenery  were  taken  successfully,  but  the  pictures  were  not  to  be  developed 
till  the  party  returned  to  Rome. 

MT.  ST.  MARY'S  COLLEGE,  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  Roman  Catholic;  had  at. 
close  of  1897,  35  professors  and  instructors;  195  students;  20,000  volumes  in 
library;  $7,000  gifts;  $60,000  income;  president,   Rev.  W.  L.  O'Hara,  m.a. 

MT.  UNION  COLLEGE,  Alliance,  O.,  Methodist  Episcopal;  co-educational; 
had  at  close  of  1897,  18  professors  and  instructors;  475  students;  president,  T. 
P.  Marsh,  d.d.,  ll.d. 

MUHLENBERG  COLLEGE,  Alleutown,  Pa.,  Lutheran;  had  at  close  of  1897, 
12  professors  and  instructors;  146  students;  10,000  volumes  in  library ;  $175,000 
in  productive  funds;  $12,000  income;  president,  Theo.  L.  Seip,  d.d. 

MUNDY,  Johnson  Makchant,  blind  sculptor,  was  born  in  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J.,  in  May,  1833;  died  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  16,  1897. 

MURAVIEFF,  Michel,  statesman,  was  born  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  about 
1845.  He  is  a  grandson  of  Gen.  Nicholas  Miu-avieff,  the  conqueror  of  the  Amur 
province,  to  whom  Russia  is  indebted  for  the  acciuisition  of  the  greater  part  of  its 
Siberian  empire;  a  son  of  the  successful  governor  of  the  Baltic  provinces  of 
Russia;  and  a  cousin  of  the  present  Russian  minister  of  justice;  he  has  had  a  long 
diplomatic  experience;  is  a  i)ersonal  favorite  of  the  imperial  family;  and  in  189T 
was  appointed  foreign  minister  of  the  empire. 
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MTJRDOCK,  John-  Nelson,  d.d.,  honorary  secretary  of  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union,  was  born  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  IS,  1820;  died  in  Clifton 
Sprinjrs,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  IG,  1.S97. 

MUSKINGUM  COLLE(iE,  New  Concord,  O.,  United  Presbyterian;  co-educa- 
tional; had  at  close  of  lSi)7,  13  professors  and  instructors;  213  students;  3,000 
volumes  in  library;  $38,000  in  productive  funds;  $1,200  gifts;  ij!7,'J75  income; 
president,  Jesse  Johnson,  d.d. 

MUXyU,  MuNEMiTsu,  formerly  Jai)anese  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  minis- 
ter to  the  United  States;  representative  of  Japan  in  the  peace  negotiations  at 
Shimouoseki  in  1895;  was  born  about  1847;  died  in  August,  1897. 

NANSEN,  1''ridjof,  Arctic  exiilorer,  was  born  near  Christiaiiia,  Norway,  Oct.  10, 
18G1.  On  his  last  voyage  he  sailed  from  Christiauia  on  the  schooner  Fram,  on 
June  2-1,  1893,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  New  Siberian  islands,  and 
thence  sailing  directly  north  till  the  vessel  became  imbedde<l  in  ice,  when  he 
would  drift  along  with  it,  following  the  west  coast  of  any  laud  that  might  be  met. 
On  March  14,  189.5,  he  left  the  Fram  at  a  point  83°  59'  north,  to  explore  the  sea 
to  the  north,  and  reach  the  highest  latitude  possible.  On  March  25  he  reached 
85°  19';  on  the  29th,  85°  30';  on  April  4,  8G°  5';  and  on  the  7th,  8G°  14',  the 
highest  i)oiut  ever  reached,  when  he  abandoned  further  march.  No  land  was 
sighted  north  of  latitude  82°  and  at  8G°  14',  from  the  highest  hummock  he  could 
hud  he  saw  only  "packed  and  piled-up  ice  as  far  as  the  horizon."  He  reached 
Vardoe,  on  his  return  voyage,  Aug.  13,  189G.  In  1897  he  ])ublished  a  narrative 
of  this  expedition  under  the  title  of  FuHheal  North,  and  near  the  close  of  the 
year  came  to  the  United  States  on  a  lecturing  tour.  He  was  received  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley  in  the  M'hite  House;  given  a  welcome  by  the  American  Geograph- 
ical Society  in  New  York ;  and  presented  by  the  latter  with  the  Cullom  uiedal  for 
explorers  and  geographers  of  most  distinguished  achievement. 

NASHVILLE,  city,  cai)ital  of  Tennessee  and  of  Davidson  county;  population 
(l.s'.t(i),  7(i,lG8.  In  189G  the  assessed  property  valuations  were:  Real  estate, 
!i!2S,4'.Mj,870;  personal  property,  i;7,lG8, 900— total,  $35,GG5,770;  tax  rate,  S15 
per  81,0U0.  The  bonded  debt,  Jan.  1,  1897,  including  a  water  debt  of  $1,472,- 
000,  was  83,337,700,  and  there  was  neither  a  Hoating  debt  nor  sinking  fund.  The 
w-aterworks  belong  to  the  city,  which  has  expended  about  $1,500,000  on  the 
]ilant.  Nashville  has  1G5  miles  of  streets,  of  wliich  140  miles  are  paved;  41  miles 
of  sewers;  and  G2  miJes  of  water  mains.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  city 
government  is  about  $G40, 000;  expenditure  for  public  education,  over  $156,000; 
and  value  of  public  school  property,  $420,000.  There  are  3  national  banks,  with 
combined  capital,  $2,000,000;  deposits,  $3,22G,757;  and  resources,  88,079,354. 
The  exchanges  at  the  clearing  house  in  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1897,  aggre- 
gated $53,204,226,  an  increase  of  $4,268,760  over  the  total  of  the  previous  year. 

fi'iifriiiiinl  F.rpi).<iliini. — The  year  1897  was  memorable  in  the  history  of  Nash- 
ville because  of  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Exjiosition  held  there  from  May  1  to 
Oct.  30,  inclusive.  To  insure  its  success  the  Federal  government  appropriated 
$130,000;  the  State  legislature,  $50,000;  Davidson  county,  $50,000;  and  the  city 
of  Nasliville,  $100,000;  and  the  subscriptions  of  jirivato  individuals  and  business 
corixirations  lirought  tlie  total  amount  up  to  $1,000,000.  About  2  miles  from  the 
city  hall  a  handsome  pai'k  of  200  acres  was  laid  out  for  the  oxiiosition  grounds. 
The  central  building  of  the  group  was  a  reproduction  of  the  Pai"thenon,  with  a 
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colossal  statue  of  Pallas  Athene  directly  in  front  of  it,  and  the  Commerce  building- 
behind  it.  Other  principal  buildings  were  the  Erechtheon  or  History  building ; 
the  Education  and  Hygiene  building ;  Agricultural  building ;  Transportation 
building;  Negro  building,  with  exhibits  showing  the  progress  of  the  negro  race 
from  the  old  plantation  days  to  the  present  time;  Machinery  building;  United 
States  Government  building;  Woman's  building;  and  Minerals  and  Forestry 
building.  The  Commerce  building  contained  the  manufacturing  and  liberal  arts 
exhibits,  and  the  Children's  building  was  interesting  in  design  and  contents 
because  erected  by  funds  collected  solelj-  by  children.  The  "Midway  Plaisance" 
feature  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  was  here  represented  by  a  Vanity 
Fair,  arranged  at  the  west  part  of  the  park,  and  containing  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  curious  and  attractive  objects.  At  the  end  of  a  telegraphic  circuit  of  a 
little  over  700  miles  President  McKinley  pressed  the  button  in  the  White  House 
at  1:  13  P.M.,  on  May  1,  which  discharged  a  gun  on  the  exi)osition  grounds  and 
inaugurated  the  event.  During  the  exposition  a  number  of  national  congresses 
were  held  and  various  "State  days"  were  observed  with  special  exercises.  The 
attendance  exceeded  1,250,000,  and  the  exposition  was  a  grand  success. 

NASHVILLE,  University  of,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  non-sectarian;  co-educational; 
liad  at  close  of  1897,  58  professsors  and  instructors;  1,33!)  students;  12,000 
volumes  iu  the  library ;  productive  funds,  $300,000;  SG7,685  income;  president, 
W.  H.  Payne,  ll.d.,  ph.d. 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  academy 
was  held  in  New  York  City,  May,  1897,  and  the  former  officers  were  re-elected, 
as  follows:  Thomas  W.  Wood,  president;  James  M.  Hart,  vice-president;  J.  Carroll 
Beckwith,  corresponding  secretary;  George  H.  Smillie,  recording  secretary, 
and  James  D.  Smillie,  treasurer.  The  members  of  the  council  were  all  re-elected, 
with  the  exception  of  Walter  Shirlaw,  who  retired  in  consequence  of  having 
served  three  years.  Harry  W.  Watrous  was  elected  in  his  place,  so  that  the  council 
is  now  composed  as  follows:  J.  G.  Brown,  Robert  Blum,  F.  S.  Church,  Frederick 
Dielman,  and  H.  Bolton  Jones.  The  jury  of  selection  elected  was  C.  T.  Turner, 
Frederick  E.  Vinton,  Horatio  Walker,  Edgar  M.  Ward,  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  H.  W. 
Watrous,  and  John  F.  Ware,  for  the  academicians,  and  J.  Appleton  Brown  and 
George  De  Forest  Brush,  from  the  associates.  The  hanging  committee  elected 
was  C.  D.  Weldon,  Louis  Moeller,  academicians,  and  Edward  Gay,  associate. 
William  H.  Lippiucott,  Walter  L.  Palmer,  and  William  H.  Howe  were  elected 
academicians,  and  W.  T.  Smedley,  Bruce  Crane,  R.  W.  Van  Boskerck,  Frank 
Russell  Green,  and  Howard  Russell  Butler,  associates.  The  academy  is  prepar- 
ing to  erect  a  new  building  on  Cathedral  Heights,  which  will  have  in  addition  to 
its  various  schoolrooms,  art  library,  and  exhibition  galleries,  a  historical  gallery 
for  the  reception  and  preservation  of  representative  works  of  early  American 
painters. 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES.  The  annual  spring  meeting  of  the 
academy  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  April,  1807.  Only  3  officers  were  to 
be  elected,  and  of  these  Prof.  Asaph  Hall  was  chosen  vice-president;  Prof. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  treasurer;  and  Prof.  L'a  Remsen,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
home  secretary.  The  following  additional  members  of  the  council  were  elected  : 
Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditch,  of  Boston;  Prof.  G.  J.  Brush,  of  Yale;  Dr.  John  S.  Billings, 
of  New  York  City ;  Prof.  O.  O.  Marsh,  of  Y'ale ;  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb,  U.  S.  N. ; 
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ami  Dr.  Arnold  Hague,  of  Washiiif^ton,  D.  C.  Among  the  papers  presented  were 
a  biographical  memoir  of  the  late  Dr.  G.  Brown  Goode,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  by  Prof.  Samuel  P.  Langley,  the  secretary ;  a  memoir  of 
the  late  Gen.  Thomas  L.  Casey,  by  Gen.  Henry  L.  Abbott;  and  a  paper  on  A 
Jiiiuj  Pendidum  for  tlic  Alisulute  Determination  of  Gravity,  by  Dr.  Thomas  C. 
Mendenhall  and  A.  S.  Kimball. 

NATIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  vai-ious  appropriation  bills  of  the 
54:th  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1897-98,  as  they  were  sent 
to  the  President  for  approval,  carried  the  following  totals : 


Agriculture $3,182,902.00 

Army a:S,129.:M4.30 

Diplomatic  and  Consular 1.695.308.76 

District  of  Columbia 6.187..591 .06 

Fortifications 9.517,141 .00 

Indian 7,670,230 .  m 

Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial 81,690,766.90 

Military  Academy 4?,i,5r.'.83 

Naval 3.%12H,2»1.29 

Pension 141.26:i,880.00 

Post  Office 95.605.33«.75 

Sundry  Civil 53.030.000.00 

Deficiency  (for  the  Navy  and  courts) 884,885.78 

Total 5397,525,186.56 

Permanent  annual  appropriations 120,078,220.00 

Grand  total $517,603,406.56 


Adding  to  this  $8,442,027.8.5  for  the  Genei-al  Deficiency  bill  (which  was  the  sum 
voted  bi"  the  House)  and  $o()(), ()()()  for  miscellaneous  objects,  the  total  appropria- 
tion for  1898  would  be  $.')2(;,r)45,4:54.41,  against  $515,845,194.57  for  1897.  After 
the  close  of  the  last  session  the  clerks  of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Appropriations  revised  the  completed  appropriations,  with  the  following  result : 


General  appropriation  acts $3!y7,I00.3.11 

Dofliiency  acts 10.5.'i7.417 

Miscell/ineous  acts 099.057 

Total $408.6,56.808 

Permanent  annual  appropriations 120,078,221 

Making  a  total  of  appropriations  made  at  both  sessions  of. $528,735,079 


Besides  these  amounts,  Congress  authorized  contracts,  requiring  future  appro- 
priations, aggregating  $2,209,375. 

NATIONAL  BANKS.  The  following  is  a  summar.v  of  the  principal  details  of 
the  oflScial  reports  of  the  national  banks  in  the  United  States  for  Oct.  31,  1897 : 
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States  and  Territories. 


Virgi 

West  Virg^inia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carohna 

Georgia.. 

Florida 

Alabama 

-Mississippi... 
Louisiana 
Texas 
Arkansas 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 


Missouri 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

North  Dakota. 

South  Dakota 

Kansas 

Nebraska 


Nevada 

Oregon 

Colorado. 

Idaho 

Montana 

Wyoming, 

Washington 

California 

Utah 

New  Mexico. 
Arizona 
Oklahoma 
Indian  Territory 


Total 


Total  currency  banks 
Add  gold  banks 


United  States 


I 


a  Including  $20,205,320  for  which  lawful  money  has  been  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of    the  United  States  to 
retire  an  equal  amount  of  circulation  which  has  not  been  presented  for  redemption. 
b  Exclusive  of  15  banks  formerly  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  which  have  been  restored  to  solvency. 
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The  amouut  of  deposits  and  the  reserve  held  by  the  banks  were  as  follows : 


Cities,  States  and  Territories. 


r  York  City. 

Cliicago 

tit   Louis 


Total  of  central  reserve  cities. 


jlBoston 

■:  Albany 

;:Bro,>klyu 

-IPliilaili'lpliia. 
J!l  I'ittsbui-t;  .... 

I,  Baltitnore 

],',  Washington  . 


.  N.> 


ille. 


,  CI.M 
-  I). 


land  . 

iiil.. 


1 

js  MiUv.mkee 

]<(  l)cs  Mdines 

o,',  .St.  I'aul 

ni'Mniueai.>oIis — 
o.2| Kansas  City... 

agist.  Josepii 

g4|Lincoln 

g5J0nialia 

2C,  San  Francisco  . 


Total  of  other  reserve  cities. 


27  Maine 

il8  New  Hanii)shire., 

2i)|  Vermont 

30  Massacliu.setts . . 

81  Rhode  Island 

32  Connecticut 


Total  of  New  England  States. 

33  Sew  York 

.•«  New  Jersey 

3.5I  Pennsylvania •' 

3U|  Delaware 

37  Maryland 

'M  District  of  Columbia 

Total  of  Eastern  States 

8(1  Virf-inia. . , 

*IOi  West  Virginia 

*il  North  Carolina 

■1'-'  South  ('arriHua 


I  Arkansas 

I  Ki'ntucky 

IjTeunessoe 

Total  of  Southern  States. 


$.506,81)7,545  15 
105,714,528  98 
33,02 1,.')9««; 


(>45.U.')3.4li8  73 


Reserve 
Required. 


Reserve  Held. 


ari  Fer  Cent. 
$12C.734,3«U  2« 
2«,428.(i31  731 
8,2oo,34«  l(ii 


$137,349,548  1 
38.117,032  55 
8,172,090  m 


181.408,367  18        183.888.677  30 


153,987, 

10,401 

18,841 
119,21- 

45,855, 

28,838.536  19 

13,710, 


,503  31 
,.524  08 
140  93 
,441  30 


583, 
13,861 

8,808, 

3,394, 
29.843, 
ai,824, 
18,081, 
2.'),782, 

.3,310, 
13.518, 

9,553, 
22,778, 

2.809. 

1.644. 
13,235, 

8,419, 


1,948  00 
,990  78 
,268  32 
,8.32  46 
,198  61 
,791  94 
,818  80 
,7128  23 
,449  09 
,709  83 
5861 
,425  78 
419  60 
001  88 
052  38 


1,232.074.721  2; 


38,491.875  8:1 
2.800.381  02 
4,160.285  S3 
29,803,110  33 
11,413,771  S;- 
7,159.634  05 
3,427,698  37 

146,  JS7  00 
8.465,497  69 
2,202,067  08 

848.858  12 
7.410.799  65 
6.208,197  99 
4,515,454  70 
5,940,IW1  51 

827,612  •£: 
3,879,677  48 
2,388,884  18 
5,691,608  44 

702,3.54  90 

411,000  46 
8.808.783  09 
2,I(H,813  8:1 


146,610,313  12 


:108.018,6S0  :i 


18,537.719  10 
11,140.880  59 
9,423,903  00 
87,222.078  8T 
21,208,767  28 
35,808,965  73 


l.S3.140.2tH  55 

9,3.414.922  25 
58,218.430  48 
117,,559.I88  22 
5.26.5,828  11 
11,282.679  41 
840.111  01 

286..581.4.59  51 


4.740  14 
1.K19  65 
7. 181  20 

5.175  91 
1,.5.38  :i7 
0.3.52  ~t 
2.870  8,- 
8.967  82 
8.371  38 


lu  Per  Ce, 
2,780,657  87 
1,671,129  Oil 
1,413,.5S5  45 
13,083,811  82 
.3,181,315  09 
5,341,014  8( 


27.471.014  IS 

14.012.238  81 
8.732,764  .57 
17,aj3,9ai  23 
789,874  22 
1,692,401  91 
126,016  65 

42.9,';7.218  92 


48,207,211  28 
8,930,114  74 
4,685,448  5^ 

38.213,418  26 

14.818,222  45 
9,2O0..5.35  46 
5,185.107  90 
.•>25.860  02 
4,190.852  48 
8,422,9(».I4 
2.651, 2:14  98 
9.6%,3r9  03 
8.006,600  08 
8,2'.W.l:l5  19 

10,."i68,597  11 
1.148.814  76 
7.315.420  88 
4.,597.l(« 
9,012.601 
1,183.:)38  68 
310,248  48 
5.5.53.450  31 
2,900,12'.l  2b 


200.»41.891  55 


5,976,737  89 
3..520.814  41 
2.!l')9,.5fH)  28 

22,8N2.0S!  T.'i 
5.M2.:i51  68 

10,.->,S0.289  33 

51..5ri.814  84 

2.5,836,931  07 
l",2^7,157  64 
34,717,553  ft5 
I, .5.58.401  42 
3,814,952  82 
:i61,405  82 

R3.nai.462  02 

4.881. lii  71 
2,813.714  44 
1,445.732  19 

942.7111  02 
1.697.,57\I45 
1,209.4,87  65 
1.959.710,52 

589.131  29 

.585,22:1  10 
11,015,151  63 

556.713  92 
4.511.9.56  36 
.5.065.252  82 

«r.606.«»7  14 


Per  Cent 
27.10 
80.06 
24.75 

28,44 


31.31 
87.78 
28.04 
82.05 
31.30 
82.13 
87.45 
55,61 
30,23 
38,88 
78.10 
.82  71 
32,25 
34.83 
43,63 
31.64 
54,11 
48,11 
39,57 
42.12 
,31.04 
41,96 
34.45 


34.S 


31,21 


Per  Cent 
32.24 
31.60 
31.83 
26.00 
27.41 
29.71 


28,16 

27.68 
29.69 
29.53 
29.59 
29.28 
43.38 

29.no 

30.57 
31.0:^ 
26.47 
2.3,53 
26,71 
31,00 
.32.41 
28,10 
30,73 
81,84 
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Cities,  States,  aud  Territories. 

Deposits. 

Reserve 
Required. 

Reserve  Held. 

Ratio  of 
Reserve. 

58 

$63,167,933  42 
32,985,999  27 
49,625,054  M 
27,698,140  44 
21,162,200  36 
15,702,621  69 
28,883.875  83 
7,789,896  49 

15  Per  Cent. 
$9,475,190  01 
4,847,899  89 
7,44:3,758  18 
4,154,721  07 
3,174,330  05 
2,355,393  25 
4,257,581  37 
1,168,484  47 

822,072,416  58 
13,595,849  63 
17,773,234  59 
9,244,956  24 
7,418,475  31 
5,882,153  81 
9,513,943,46 
2,582,495  61 

Per  Cent 
34.94 

5.S 

41.22 

fi4 

35.84 

"15 

33.38 

m 

35.06 

57 

37.48 

5K 

y 

33.53 

59 

Missouri 

33.15 

246.515.722  04 

36,977,358  29 

88,083,525  22 

35.73 

fin 

5,625,848  62 

4,814.737  55 
11,678,154  61 
19,531.209  32 
10,349,087  89 

2,6,36,380  27 
30,551,264  57 

2,900,129  45 
648,746  24 

1,150,400  Ti 

84;3,8T7  29 

647,210  62 
1,751,723  19 
2,929,681  40 
1,552,363  18 

395,457  04 
4,582,689  68 

435,019  42 
97,011  94 

172,560  12 

2,261,566  57 

1,711,524  08 

4,038,779  58 

7,849,981  S3 

4,539,575  62 

1,129,148  44 

13,879.002  55 

973,604  01 

301.925  30 

549,360  46 

40.20 

61 

39.67 

62 

34.58 

63 

40.19 

64 

43.86 

65 

42.83 

66 

45.43 

67 

33.57 

6S 

46.68 

47.75 

Total  of  Western  States 

89,383,959  .55 

13,407,593  88 

37,234.467  94 

41.66 

m 

10,010,973  80 
9,682,644  83 

12,260,925  07 
2,294,319  00 
3,836,420  .55 
251,037  95 
1,127,389  81 

39,463,530  00 

1,501,618  92 

1,452,396  73 

1,839,138  76 

344,147  85 

575,463  08 

37,655  69 

169,108  47 

5,919,539  50 

3,582,022  39 
3,178,415  79 
3,962,893  34 

928,813  72 

1,654,446  84 

59,653  33 

479.375  35 

35.78 

32.88 

7-' 

32.32 

40.48 

43.12 

23.76 

42.52 

13,845.619  76 

35.08 

963,595,686  19 

144,589.353  89 

311,441,556  92 

32.32 

2,195,670.407  41 

453,558,033  19 

695,922,135  77 

31.70 

See  also  B.\nks  and  B.^nking  :  S.wings  B.ynks. 


NATIONAL  POLITICAL  PARTIES.  The  first  national  political  parties  in 
the  United  States  had  their  origin  in  patriotic  movements  preceding  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  The  people  who  believed  in  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  policy 
of  the  British  government  toward  the  colonies  constituted  the  Tory,  or  Loyalist 
I)art.v;  and  those  who  opposed  that  polic.v  took  the  name  of  AVhig,  or  Patriot, 
party.  The  success  of  the  war  ended  the  career  of  the  Tory  party  as  a  factor  in 
national  politics,  and  left  the  Whigs  in  full  possession  of  the  field.  This  suprem- 
acy, however,  was  short-lived,  for  in  the  first  constitutional  convention,  the  Whigs 
split  on  the  question  of  the  character  of  the  compact  with  the  new  States,  and 
two  new  jiarties  were  formed  from  the  Whig.  The  Federalists  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  union  of  States  with  eiiual  individual  powers,  but  all  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  supreme  governing  bod.y ;  the  Anti-Federalists  opposed  the  scheme  of  a 
superior  centralized  authority,  declaring  that  such  would  be  too  similar  to  the 
monarchical  form  from  which  the  colonies  had  escaped.  The  contentions  of  the 
two  parties  in  the  convention  were  exceediugl.v  bitter,  and  when  the  Federalists 
carried  their  (h-aft  of  a  constitution,  the  controversj^  spread  to  the  States,  and 
was  the  cause  of  the  dela.v  in  securing  the  necessar.v  ratifications.  The  Federalists 
made  presidential  nominations  in  1792,  179(i,  1800,  1801,  1808,  1812,  aud  181(5, 
and  were  successful  in  two  campaigns,  in  17i)2  with  Washington,  aud  in  1796  with 
John  Adams.  They  opposed  the  war  of  1812,  and,  though  showing  some  vitality 
in  State  matters,  they  ceased  to  exert  national  inllueiuie  after  1817,  and  cast  no 
electoral  votes  in  1820. 
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During  the  career  of  the  Federalists,  a  faction  of  the  Anti-Federalists  bc^nn  to 
advocate  a  more  direct  control  of  the  government  by  the  peojile,  a  restriction  of 
the  supreme  authority,  and  a  greater  conservation  of  the  rights  which  the  con- 
stitution confirmed  to  the  States.  The  advocates  of  this  ijolicy  received  from  the 
Federalists  the  name  of  liepublicans,  and  in  contrasting  them  with  the  regular 
Anti-Federalists  Thomas  Jeft'ersou  wrote  under  date  of  May  13,  1792:  "The 
Republican  party,  who  wish  to  preserve  the  government  in  its  present  form,  are 
fewer  in  number."  This  part.v,  organized  early  in  1792,  was  the  first  to  bear  the 
name  Ke])ublican.  In  the  same  .vear  numerous  societies  were  formed  in  the 
States  on  the  plan  of  the  Jacobin  clubs  of  Paris.  Their  members  opposed  the 
Federalists  as  representatives  of  the  aristocracy,  and  also  opposed  the  llepub- 
licans  as  being  less  aggressive  than  a  popular  party  should  be;  but  in  political 
action  they  gave  their  aid  to  the  Rei)ublicans  till  1796,  when  they  withdrew  and 
took  the  name  of  tlie  Democratic-Kcimblican  part.v.  The  Republican  party  made 
presidential  nominations  in  1792,  179(j,  1800,  1804,  1812,  1816,  1820,  and  1824, 
and  were  successful  in  1800  and  1804  with  Jefferson,  in  1808  and  1812  with  Madi- 
son, in  1816  and  1820  with  IMonroe,  and  in  1824  with  Jackson. 

Soon  after  the  camjiaign  of  1824,  a  split  occurred  in  the  Republican  part.v.  A 
portion  led  b.v  John  Quincj-  Adams  took  the  name  of  the  National  Republican 
part.v;  the  other,  led  by  Andrew  Jackson,  that  of  the  Democratic  part.v.  In  the 
election  of  1828  both  leaders  were  candidates  for  the  presidency,  and  Jackson  was 
successful,  receiving  647,27(i  popular  and  178  electoral  votes,  to  508,074  popular 
and  83  electoral  votes  for  Adams.  In  the  next  campaign  the  opponents  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson  withdrew  from  the  new  Democratic  party,  formed  a  new  one,  and 
gave  it  the  old  name  of  Whig.  This  campaign  is  memorable  from  the  appearance 
in  the  national  field  of  the  Anti-^[asonic  party,  whose  candidate,  William  Wirt, 
received  7  electoral  votes,  all  in  Vermont,  though  the  party  was  of  New  York 
origin.  This  party  elected  its  candidate  for  governor  of  New  York  in  1833,  and 
was  absorbed  b.v  the  Whigs  about  1840.  The  Whig  party  made  presidential 
nominations  in  1836,  1840,  1844,  1848,  and  1852;  was  successful  in  1840  with 
Harrison,  and  in  1848  with  Taylor;  and  closed  its  national  career  with  the  cam- 
paign of  1852. 

The  slaver.v  question  now  became  an  active  and  potent  factor  in  national  jioli- 
tics,  and  one  of  its  first  achievements  was  to  give  birth  to  a  dual  Free-soil  party. 
One  branch  of  this  jnirt.v  w-as  the  result  of  a  split  in  the  Democratic  party  (anti- 
Jackson)  in  New  York  State,  and  became  divided  into  two  factions,  known  as  the 
liarnburners,  or  Softs,  and  the  Hunkers,  or  Hards.  This  branch  was  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  slaver.v ;  the  other  branch,  vhich  gained  considerable  strength 
in  the  Northern  States,  favored  the  restriction  of  slaver.v  to  the  States  in  which  it 
was  then  permitted.  The  first  branch  in  1848  nominated  Martin  Van  Buren  for 
president  and  Charles  Francis  Adams  for  vice-president,  and  its  candidates 
received  291,263  popular,  but  no  electoral  votes.  The  second  branch,  drawing 
from  the  second  Whig  i>art.v  and  the  anti-slavery  section  of  the  regular  Demo- 
cratic iiart.v,  in  1852  nominated  John  P.  Hale  for  president,  and  (ieorge  W.  Julian 
for  vice-president,  and  its  candidates  received  155,825  popular  but  no  electoral 
votes.  In  the  campaigns  of  1848  and  1852,  the  Free-soil  part.v  liad  the  support  of 
the  Libert.v  party,  which  was  organized  in  Warsaw,  N.  Y. ,  in  1839,  had  presi- 
dential tickets  iu  1840  and  1844,  received  7,069  and  62,300  popular  votes  respec- 
tivel.v,  and  was  merged  into  the  Republican  party  of  to-day  in  1856. 

The  campaign  of  1856  saw  three  national  parties  in  the  field :  the  Democratic, 
which  had  come  down  through  the  Republican  of  Jefferson  and  the  Democratic  of 
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Jackson ;  the  Republican,  composed  of  representatives  of  several  parties  that  had 
ceased  to  exist  as  distinct  political  organizations,  and  differing  radically  from  the 
Eepublican,  the  Democratic-Republican,  and  the  National  Republican  already 
mentioned;  and  the  American,  organized  in  185-i,  and  composed  of  elements 
from  the  old  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  and  factions  in  several  States  that  were 
opposed  to  foreign  influence  and  to  any  political  interference  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  with  public  affairs.  The  modern  Democratic  party  was  successful  in 
1856  with  James  Buchanan,  who  received  1,838,169  popular  and  174  electoral 
votes;  in  1884  with  tirover  Cleveland,  who  I'eceived  4,874,986  popular  and  219 
electoral  votes;  and  in  1892,  also  with  Cleveland,  who  then  received  5,554,685 
popular  and  277  electoral  votes.  The  new  Republican  party  was  successful  in  the 
election  of  1860,  and  with  the  exception  of  those  of  1884  and  1892,  in  every  suc- 
ceeding one  to  the  present  time.  The  American  party  in  1856  nominated  Fill- 
more and  Donelson,  who  received  874,534  popular  and  8  electoral  votes;  made  no 
nominations  in  1860,  but  united  with  the  Constitutional  Union  party,  whose 
candidates.  Bell  and  Everett,  received  590,631  popular  and  39  electoral  votes; 
reappeared  with  a  ticket  in  1880,  which  received  707  popular  votes,  and  again  in 
1888,  when  1,591  votes  were  cast  for  it  in  California;  and  has  made  no  nomina- 
tions since. 

After  1860,  the  number  of  presidential  tickets  increased,  as  follows :  The  Liberal 
Republican,  which  nominated  Horace  Greeley,  and  was  merged  into  the  Democratic 
in  1872  ;  the  National  Temperance,  in  1872  ;  the  National  Greenback,  in  1876,  1880, 
and  1884 ;  the  National  Prohibition,  in  1876,  ^ind  each  succeeding  campaign ;  the 
AVomen's  National  Rights,  in  1884 ;  the  National  Union  Labor  and  the  United  Labor, 
both  in  1888  ;  the  Social  Labor,  in  1892  and  1896  ;  the  People's,  in  1892,  and,  under 
its  new  name,  the  Populist,  in  1896;  and  the  National  Democratic,  and  Free 
Silver  Prohibition,  both  in  1896.  In  the  presidential,  congressional,  and  State 
elections  in  1896,  dissatisfaction  with  the  declarations  of  the  regular  Democratic 
and  Republican  platforms  on  the  silver  question  led  to  the  nomination  of  many 
Fusion  tickets.  Some  Democrats  allied  themselves  with  the  Republicans  on  the 
national  issue;  some  Republicans  went  with  the  Democrats;  and  some  gold,  or 
"hard-raouey,"  Democrats  organized  the  National  Democratic  party.  The  Popu- 
list party  nominated  the  Democratic  nominee  for  president  for  the  head  of  its 
ticket,  but  set  up  a  candidate  of  its  own  for  vice-president ;  hence  the  vote  for 
William  J.  Bryau  represented  both  the  regular  Democratic  and  the  Populist 
parties.  The  Democratic  vote  for  Bryan  was  6,257,198,  and  the  Populist,  245,728; 
and  these  totals  indicate  also  the  strength  of  the  Democratic  and  Populist 
candidates  for  vice-president  respectively.  For  details  of  this  election  see 
JNIcKiNLEY,  William,  Election. 

NAVAL  MILITIA.  In  Ai^ril,  1897,  the  secretary  of  the  navy  made  the  annual 
allotment  of  the  fund  of  §50,000  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  naval  militia 
of  the  States.  Deducting  §2,000,  reserved  for  the  purchase  of  text-books,  the 
remainder  of  the  appropriation  is  allotted  among  the  States  having  naval  militia 
organizations  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  uniformed  iietty  officers  and  men 
they  had  on  their  rolls  on  Jan.  1,  1897.  The  formation  of  battalions  of  naval 
militia  has  been  authorized  by  law  or  executive  action  in  18  States,  and  in  15 
such  battalions  have  been  organized.  The  aggregate  strength  of  the  naval 
militia  battalions  in  these  15  States  on  Jan.  1,  1897,  was  4,037,  consisting  of  344 
commissioned  officers  and  3,693  petty  officers  and  enlisted  men.  The  result  is  as 
follows : 
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States. 

Strength. 

Allotmeot 

434 
158 
185 
367 
S87 
1H3 
S3.3 
185 
140 
188 
209 
855 
448 
174 
177 

$5,625 
2,048 

Rhode  Island 

4,368 

3.020 

1,814 

2.709 

Illinois 

Ohio 

2,294 

Assistant-Secretiir.v  Theodore  Roosevelt,  reporting  on  a  special  inspection 
of  the  navul  militia  of  several  of  the  large.st  States,  in  August,  1897,  said : 
"Most  of  the  naval  niiltia  are  now  in  condition  to  render  immediate  service  of  a 
very  valuable  kind  in  what  may  be  called  the  second  line  of  defense.  They  could 
operate  signal  stations,  help  handle  torpedoes  and  mines,  officer  and  man  auxiliary 
cruisers,  and  assist  iu  the  defense  of  jxiiiits  which  were  not  covered  by  the  army. 
There  are  numbers  of  advanced  bases  which  do  not  come  under  the  present 
scheme  of  army  coast  dcfonse,  and  which  would  have  to  be  defended,  at  any  rate, 
during  the  first  weeks  of  war,  by  bodies  of  naval  militia;  while  the  knowledge 
they  get  by  their  incessant  practice  in  boats  on  the  local  watei-s  would  be 
invaluable. " 

Officers  of  the  naval  militia  now  have  the  privilege  of  receiving  instruction  at 
the  torpedo  station  of  the  Naval  War  College,  at  Newport,  R.  I.  The  work  of 
this  branch  of  the  public  service  is  growing  more  important  every  year,  and  the 
Federal  government  assists  it  by  providing  the  several  bodies  with  war  vessels 
not  iu  use  for  sea  practice,  and  by  giving  the  men,  as  far  as  possible,  an  annual 
cruise  on  a  war  vessel  in  full  commission.  To  systematize  the  work  that  the 
government  exjiccts  the  militia  to  licrform  in  time  of  peace,  the  Navy  Dei>artment 
has  issued  blanks  to  be  filled  with  special  information  concerning  the  local  condi- 
tions with  which  the  several  battalions  are  most  familial'.  Among  the  items  of 
information  thus  called  for  are  the  following: 

First — Character  of  water  approach. 

Second — Deiith  of  low  water. 

Third — Information  concerning  creeks — (a)  Width.  {!>)  How  far  navigable  for 
cutters  or  steam  launches'?  {<■)  To  what  extent  could  rioters  annoy  boat  parties 
from  buildings  along  banks?  (d)  Are  the  creeks  crossed  by  railway?  If  so, 
give  name  of  road,  also  the  number,  style  and  clearance  of  the  bridge  for  freight 
cars  (overhead),  and  for  boats  passing  underneath.  (<;)  Could  small  torpedo- 
boats  be  launched  from  the  bridge?     If  so,  how? 

Fourth — Bearing  and  distance  of  nearest  telegraph  or  telephone  station  from 
point  of  landing. 

Fifth — Information  regarding  proposed  signal  stations — (a)  Place,  (b)  Height 
above  sea.  (c)  Extent  of  sea  horizon,  {d)  Background  from  the  sea.  {<>)  What 
method  of  signaling  is  recommended  to  be  used  from  the  station?  (/)  Communi- 
cations with   other   jioints.      (g)    Other  signal   stations  in  sight,      (h)  Distances 
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and  bearings  of  other  stations.  (/)  Backgrounds  of  other  stations  from  it.  (j) 
Easiness  of  attack  or  defense.  (A)  Facility  of  concealment  of  position  from  an 
enemy.  (/)  Accessibility,  (m)  Is  there  any  Hagpole  near  which  is  visible  from 
a  distance?  (»)  Any  place  near  suitable  for  landing  from  a  HeetV  (o)  Character 
of  country  between  landing  places  and  nearest  town. 

Sixth — Note  on  sheet  or  give  sketch  with  bearings  and  descriptions  of  fortifica- 
tions existing  or  proposed,  or  where  improvised  batteries  might  be  located  for  the 
defense  of  water  approaches.  Note,  by  conventional  signs,  guns,  mortars,  masked 
batteries,  position  of  operating  stations,  cable  galleries  for  mines,  observation 
points,  location  for  searchlights  and  range-finders,  submarine  mines,  the  4  and  5 
fathom  curves,  good  anchorage  for  vessels  of  different  classes,  torpedo-boats, 
harbors  and  places  of  refuge  for  torpedo  and  guard-boats,  places  for  obstructions 
to  effectually  block  a  channel. 

Seventh — Note  on  charts,  by  conventional  signs,  existing  and  proposed  signal 
stations,  telegraph,  telephone  and  submarine  cable  lines,  railroads,  trolley  lines, 
marine  railways,  shipyards,  wharves,  drydocks,  canals,  coal  depots,  churches 
and  hospitals,  and  machine  and  repair  shops  for  marine  engines  and  boilers. 
State  in  all  cases  the  class  and  maximum  draught  and  size  of  vessel  which  can  be 
accommodated,  repaired,  docked,  transported  or  handled. 

Eighth — Note  good  camping  grounds  near  or  on  navigable  waters. 

In  April,  1898,  the  naval  militias  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey 
were  called  on  for  detachments  to  take  the  monitors  laid  up  at  League  Island, 
Philadelphia,  to  designated  points  along  the  New  England  and  Middle  State 
coast,  in  anticipation  of  war  with  Spain.  Subsequently,  the  remainder  of  these 
forces  and  those  of  other  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  States  were  called  out  for 
coast  patrol  and  other  active  service. 

NAVIES  OF  THE  WORLD.  The  naval  forces  of  the  world,  as  regards  ships, 
were  as  follows  in  189G : 

Argentine  Republic. — Two  port-defense  armor-clads;  2  first-class  cruisers;  3 
armored  cruisers;  3  second-class  cruisers;  6  third-class  cruisers;  10  first-class 
and  ■!  third-class  torpedo-boats;  2  first-class  torpedo-boats  building.  Officers  and 
men,  1,530. 

Austria- Hungary. — Mainly  a  coast-defense  force;  1  first-class  battleship;  5 
second-class,  2  third-class;  8  port-defense  ships;  1  first-class  cruiser,  4  second- 
class,  23  third-class;  25  first-class  torpedo-boats,  5  second-class,  26  third-class. 
Officers  and  men,  13,074. 

Brazil. — One  second-class  battleship;  7  port-defense  armor-clads ;  1  first-class 
cruiser  ;  4  second-class  cruisers  ;  9  |third-class  cruisers ;  8  first-class,  G  third-class 
torpedo-boats.     Officers  and  men,   8,900. 

British  Empire. — Twenty-eight  first-class  battleships,  5  building,  5  second- 
class,  9  third-class;  23  port-defense  ships;  45  first-class  cruisers,  10  building,  54 
second-class,  7  building,  174  third-class;  125  torpedo-craft,  first-class,  42  build- 
ing, 4  second-class,  20  third-class.      Officers  and  men,  93,750. 

Chile. — One  first-class  battleship;  1  port-defense  armor-clad;  1  armored 
cruiser;  1  first-class  cruiser,  1  building;  4  second-class  cruisers;  11  third-class, 
2  building;  5  first-class  and  8  third-class  torpedo-boats;  4  torpedo-destroyers 
building.      Officers  and  men,  1,860. 

China. — Seven  second-class  cruisers,  4  third-class;  7  first-class  torpedo-boats, 
4  building,  25  second-class,  2  third-class. 

Denmark. — One  seotond-class  battleshiji;  3  port-defense  ships;  3  first-class 
armored  cruisers,  1  second-class,  16  third-class;  6  cruisers ;  7  first-class  torpedo- 
t)oats,  3  second-class,  2  third-class.      Officers  and  men,  1,420. 
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Ecuador. — One  torpedo  launch  ;  1  transport.     OflScers  and  men  about  128. 

France. — Twenty  first-class  battleships,  1  ■  building,  8  second-class,  (i  third- 
•class;  14  port-defense  shijis;  14  Hrst-class  cruisers,  3  building;  29  second-class,  3 
building,  lOG  third-class,  3  building;  102  first-class  torpedo-craft,  '.)  building,  80 
second-class,  21)  third-class.      Officers  and  men,  50,000. 

German  Empire- — Five  first-class  battleshijis,  1  building,  5  second-class,  4 
third-class;  20  port-defense  ships;  1  first-class  cruiser,  0  building,  10  second- 
class,  1  building,  24  third-class;  101  torpedo-craft,  9  building,  4  second-class. 
Officers  and  men,  25,000. 

Greece. — Five  armor-clad  vessels;  17  torpedo-boats;  of  unprotected  vessels,  2 
corvettes,  2  cruisers,  12  gunboats.      Officers  and  men  l)efore  the  late  war,  3,160. 

Haiti. — Six  small  third-class  cruisers;  1  dis])atch  gunboat. 

Ifahj. — Five  first-class  battleships,  2  building,  4  second-class,  1  third-class;  2 
port-defense  shii)s;  (i  first-class  cruisers,  3  building,  17  second-class,  1  building, 
2(>  third-class,  3  building;  104  first-class  torpedo-craft,  2  building,  4  second- 
class,  37  third-class.     Officers  and  men,  24,5(50. 

.Ja/ian. — Two  first-class  battleships,  1  second-class;  5  armored  cruisers,  10 
second-class  cruisers;  17  third-class  cruisers;  4  first-class  torpedo-boats,  20 
second-class,  4  third-class;  2  torpedo-destroyers  building.  Commissioned 
officers,  lieutenants  and  sub-lieutenants,  11,150;  commanders,  304;  captains,  208; 
rear-admirals,  30 ;  vice-admirals,  20 ;  admirals,   10. 

Mexico. — Two  dispatch  vessels;  2unarmored  gun-vessels;  1  steel  training-ship; 
gunboats  and  15  first-class  torjx'do  boats  building.     Officers  and  men,  540. 

Netlierlanda. — Twenty-eight  i)ort-defense  ships;  1  first-class  cruiser,  9  second- 
class,  (59  third-class;  28  first-class  torpedo-craft,  3  second-class,  G  third-class. 
Officers  and  men,  7,030. 

Norway.- — -Four  iron-clad  monitors;  2  iron-clads  building;  1  wooden  corvette; 
4  unarmored  gun-vessels;  20  small  gunboats;  a  small  torpedo  flotilla.  Officers 
and  men,  550. 

J'ara(/tia!/. — One  steamer  of  440  tons  and  2  smaller  steamers. 

I'ersia. — One  screw  steamship  of  450  h.  p.  and  1  small  river  steamer. 

Peru. — One  cruiser;  3  old  steamers;  1  training-ship. 

Portugal. — One  armored  cruiser;  30  third-class  cruisers ;  1  third-class  cruiser 
building;  2  torpedo  gunboats  building;  15  first-class  torpedo-boats,  5  second- 
class,  1  third-class;  several  training-ships,  transports,  etc.  Officers  and  men, 
4,(518. 

lioumania. — One  protected  crui.ser;  1  training-ship;  1  dispatch  vessel;  8  gun- 
boats; C  first-class  and  2  second-class  torpedo-boats.     Officers  and  men,  1,G50. 

Nu!<i<ia. — In  the  three  fleets — Baltic,  Black  8ea,  Siberia — 15  first-class  battle- 
ships, 12  building;  1  third-class  battleship;  16  port-defense  vessels;  11  first- 
<'lass  cruisers,  3  building;  2  second-class  cruisers,  1  building;  54  third-class,  24 
building;  50  first-class  toi)edo-craft,  24  building;  1  of  second  and  1  of  third- 
class.      Officers  and  men  aljout  38,500. 

Santo  Dominr/o. — Two  small  steamers,  1  building. 

Siam. — Twent.v-two  vessels,  including  a  cruiser  yacht,  1  small  cruiser,  5  gun- 
boats, 1  torpedo-boat,  transports,  dispatch  boats,  etc.  Ten  thousand  men  serve 
these  vessels  in  5  rela.vs. 

Spain. — One  first-class  battleship,  1  building;  1  port-defense  ship;  8  first-class 
cruisers,  3  building,  6  second-class,  1  building,  99  third-class,  3  building;  36 
first-class  tori)edo-craft,  2    building,  2  second-class.      Officers  and  men,  15,727. 

Sweden. — Four  first-class  armored  coast-defense  turret-ships,  4  second-class,  9 
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third-class;  3  steam  corvettes;  11  gunboats  and  dispatch  vessels;  16  torpedo- 
boats;  12  schoolships.      Officers  inactive  service,  177. 

Turkish  Empire. ^One  first-class  battleship,  1  third-class;  7  port-defense  ships; 
9  first-class  cruisers,  1  building,  2  second-class  building,  50  third-class,  9  build- 
ing; 30  first-class  torpedo,  7  third-class. 

Uruguay. — Three  gunboats,  1  small  steamer.      Officers  and  men,  181:. 

Veuezuela. — Three  steamers,  2  sailing  vessels. 

NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  all  vessels 
in  the  United  States  navy,  with  details  of  construction  and  condition,  Jan.  1,1897  : 


Abbreviations. — Hull:  S.,  steel;  I.,  iron:  W.,  wood.    Propulsion:  S.,  screw; 
T.  S.,  twin  screw;  Tr.  S.,  triple  screw;  P.,  paddle;  M.  P.,  Mallory  propeller. 

FIRST  R.\TE. 


Indiana 

Massachusetts 

Oregon 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

Columbia 

Minneapolis.. . 

Maine 

Texas 

Puritan 

Olympia 


Chicago  — 
Baltimore.. 
PhiladelphU 
Monterey . . 


Newark 

San  Francisco . . 

Ctiarleston 

Miantonomah.. 
Amphitrite  . . . . 
Monadnock  — 

Terror 

Lancaster 

Cincinnati 

Raleigh 

Atlanta 

Boston 


10.288 
10.288 
10,288 


6.682 
6.315 
6.060 
5,870 


Type. 


First-class  battleship.... 
First-class  battleship.... 

First-class  battleship 

Armored  cruiser 

Armored  cruiser 

Protected  cruiser 

Protected  cruiser 

Second-class  battleship... 
Second-class  battleship... 
Douljle-turret  monitor... 
Protected  cruiser 


g- 

t, 

.2 

Hull. 

a 

a 

*~' 

a< 

R. 

9,738 

T.S. 

S. 

lO.JftS 

T.S. 

S. 

11,111 

T.S. 

K. 

18,7159 

T.S. 

S. 

17,401 

T.S. 

S. 

18,509 

Tr.  S. 

S. 

20,863 

Tr.  S. 

S. 

9,293 

T.S. 

S. 

8,600 

T.S. 

I. 

3,700 

T.S. 

s. 

17,313 

T.S. 

SECOND  RATE. 


4.500 
4AVi 
4,:i'M 
4,0&1 


3,213 
3,213 

3,000 
3,000 


Partially  protected  cruiser 

Protected  cruiser 

Protected  cruiser 

Barbette  turret,  low  free- 
board monitor 

Protected  cruiser 

Protected  cruiser 

Pi-offcted  cruiser 

I ii.iih].'  turret  monitor.... 

1 1' II I  III.-- turret  monitor 

I  ii-uM.'-rurret  monitor 

iJuubU*  turret  monitor 

Cruiser 

Prot:ected  cruiser 

Protect^jd  cruiser 

Partially  protected  cruiser 
Partially  protected  cruiser 


s. 

9,000 

T.S. 

s. 

10,064 

T.S. 

S. 

8,815 

T.S. 

s. 

5,244 

T.S. 

s. 

8,869 

T.S. 

s. 

9,913 

T.S. 

s. 

6,666 

T.S. 

I. 

1,426 

T.S. 

1. 

1,600 

T.S. 

I. 

3,000 

T.S. 

I. 

1,600 

T.S. 

w. 

1,000 

S. 

s. 

10,000 

T.S. 

s. 

10,000 

T.S. 

s. 

4,030 

S. 

s. 

4,030 

S. 

THIRD  RATE. 


Hartford  . . . , 

Katahdin 

Ajax 

Canonicus. . . 

Mahopac 

Manhattan... 
Wyandotte . , 

Detroit 

Montgomery 
I^larblehead.. 

Marion 

Mohican 


2,790 
2,  LIS 
2,100 
2,100 
2,1(K) 
2.100 
2,100 
2,089 
2,0H9 
2.089 
1,900 
1,900 


Cruiser 

Harbor-defense  ram. 
Single-turret  monitor. 
Single-turret  monitor. 
Single-turret  monitor 
Single-turret  monitor 
Single-turret  monitor 

Cruiser 

Cruiser 

Cruiser 

Cruiser 

Cruiser 


w. 

2,000 

S. 

S. 

5,068 

T.S. 

840 

S. 

340 

S. 

340 

S. 

840 

s. 

340 

s. 

S. 

5,227 

T.S. 

s. 

5,.5S0 

T.S. 

s. 

5,451 

T.S. 

w. 

1,100 

S. 

w. 

1,100 

s. 
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Name. 

i  * 

If 

5  s 

Type. 

Hull. 

&; 

1 
t 
1 

if 

il 

■J 

Camanohe 

Catskill 

Jason 

Leiiiffh 

Mtmtauk 

Nahant 

Nantucket 

i.srs 

1.875 
1.87.T 
1.87.') 
l.S7.'i 
1.87S 
l.W.'i 
1.87.') 
1.710 
1,710 
1,710 
1,J,S6 
1,375 
1.S75 
1,375 
1,375 
1,87U 
1.250 
1.177 
1.I7T 
l.O-JO 
1,020 

Sinele-turret  monitor 

Single  turret  monitor 

Single-turret  monitor 

Single-turret  monitor 

Single-turret  monitor 

Single-turret  monitor 

Single-turret  monitor 

Single-turret  monitor 

S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 
I. 

w. 
s. 
s. 
I. 
I. 

340 

»10 

SM 

340 

340 

840 

340 

340 

3,436 

3,405 

3,392 

S. 

s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 

T.S. 
T.S. 
T.S. 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

6 
6 

8 

liulphin 

800 
800 
800 
850 
5.30 
2.199 
2,046 
500 
500 

S. 

s. 
s. 
p. 
s. 

T.S. 

T.S. 

S. 

s. 

6 

6 

Thetis 

8 
8 
3 

Machias 

FOURTH  RATE. 


Vesuvius. 
Yantic... 
Petrel,... 

Fern 

Bancroft. 
Michigan 
Pinta.... 


Dvnamite-gun  vessel, 

Cruiser 

Gunboat 

Transport  steamer... 

Gunboat 

Cruiser 

Gunboat 


s. 

3,795 

T.S. 

w. 

310 

S. 

s. 

1,005 

S. 

w. 

S. 

s. 

1.213 

T.S. 

I. 

365 

P. 

I. 

310 

S. 

TORPEDO  BOATS. 


Alarm... 
Ericsson 
Gushing. 
Stiletto. 


Torperlo  ram. 
Torpedo  boat. 
ToriM-do  boat. 
Torpedo  boat 


r. 

600 

M.P. 

s. 

l.KflO 

T.S. 

s. 

1,720 

T.S. 

w. 

a')9 

S. 

Fortune  . 
Iwana . . . 
Leyden  . . 
Narkeeta 

Nina 

Rocket. . . 
Standish. 
Traffic... 
Triton  . . . 
Wahneta 
Unadilla. 


4.50  Tug . 
V.ti  Tug. 
4.10  Tub. 
192  Tug. 
357  Tuff . 
187  Tuff . 
4.50  Tug . 
2.S0  Tug . 
2i2  Tug. 
192  '  Tug. 
345  I  Tug . 


I. 

S40 

S. 

S. 

300 

S. 

I. 

.340 

S. 

S. 

300 

s. 

I. 

388 

s. 

w. 

147 

s. 

I. 

340 

s. 

w. 

s. 

s. 

300 

s. 

s. 

300 

s 

s. 

600 

s. 

SAILING  SHIPS. 


Monongahele . 
Const4;tlatioD  . 
JainustoWD  . . . 
Portsmouth. . . 

Saratoga. 

St.  Mary's 


a.ioo 

1.180 
1,150 
1,125 
1,025 
1,025 


Soils. 
Sails. 
Sails. 
Sails. 
Sails. 
Sails. 
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RECEIVING  SHIPS  . 

Name. 

ia  3 

Type- 

Hull. 

tt 

is 

C5 

5.170 
4,650 
4,1.50 
3,8T0 
8,700 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

1,050 
950 

"■'698 

s. 

S. 
Sails. 
Sails. 

S. 

Independence 

UNSERVICEABLE. 


New  Hampshire.. 

Pensacola 

Omaha 

Constitution 

Iroquois 

Nipsic 

St.  Louis 

Dale 

Minnesota 


Sailine;  ship. 

Cruiser 

Cruiser 


Cruiser 

Sailing  ship. 
Saihng"  ship. 
Cruiser 


UNDER  CONSTRUCTION. 


Kearsarge. . . 
Kentucky.. . . 

Ilhnois 

Alabama 

Wisconsin... 

Iowa 

Nashville  . .. . 
Wilmington.. 

Helena 

Annapolis 

Vicksbnig.. . 


Ne 


Princeton 

Wheeling 

Marietta 

Torpntlo  boat  No.  3. , 
Torpedo  boat  No.  4., 
Torpedo  boat  No.  5.. 
Torpedo  boat  No.  6., 
Torpt'do  boat  No.  7.. 
Torpedo  boat  No.  8.. 
Torpedo  boat  No.  9.. 
Torjiedo  boat  No.  10. 
Torpedo  boat  No.  11. 
Torpedo  boat  No.  12. 


ll.,vj.'> 

n,4i'i 

1,371 
1.302 
1,39'3 

1.000 
I.IXIO 

l.OiiO 
1,000 
l,Of«) 
1,000 

ua 

142 


First-class  battleship. 
Fir.'it-class  hnttleship. 
First. -lass  baTtipsliip. 
1  1I-.I  rlas'^  batlieship. 
Ins;  class  battl.-ship. 
First  class  battleship. 
Light-draft  gunboat.. 
Light-draft  gunboat.. 
Light-draft  gunboat.. 
Composite  gunboat. . . 
Composite  gunboat  — 
Composite  gunboat. . . 
Composite  gunboat. . . 
Composite  gunboat. . . 
Composite  gunboat. . . 

Torpedo  boat 

Torpedo  boat 

Torpedo  boat 

Torpedo  boat , 

Torpedo  boat 

Torpedo  boat 

Torpedo  boat 

Torpedo  boat 

Torpedo  boat 

Torpedo  boat , 


(a)  Torpedo  tubes. 


s. 

10.000 

T.S. 

S. 

10,000 

T.S. 

s. 

10,000 

T.S. 

S. 

10.000 

T.S. 

s. 

10,000 

T.S. 

S. 

11,000 

T.S. 

s. 

1,750 

T.S. 

s. 

1,600 

T.S. 

s. 

1,600 

T.S. 

Comp 

800 

S. 

Comp 

800 

S. 

Comp 

800 

S. 

Cotnp 

800 

S. 

Comp 

800 

T.S. 

Comp 

800 

T.S. 

S. 

2,000 

T.S. 

S. 

2.000 

T.S. 

S. 

2,000 

T.S. 

S. 

T.S. 

s. 

T.S. 

s. 

S.200 

T.S. 

K. 

4,200 

T.S. 

s. 

4,200 

T.S. 

s. 

5,600 

T.S. 

B. 

1,750 

T.S. 

Pi-ogress  in  1S97. — The  report  of  the  chief  naval  constructor,  Philip  Hichborn, 
covering  the  lirst  10  months  of  1897,  showed  the  advance  toward  completion  of 
'I'i  vessels.  The  armed  force  atteat  at  the  beginning  of  the  j-ear  consisted  of  3 
lirst-class  battleships,  the  Ivdiana,  the  3Iassavhusefln,  and  the  Oregon;  2  second- 
class  battleships,  the  Maine  and  the  Texas;  18  cruisers,  the  Brooklyn,  the  New 
York,  the  Columbia,  the  Minneapolis,  the  Ohjmpia,  the  Chicago,  the  Baltimore,  the 
Philadelphia,  the  Newark',  the  San  Francisco,  the  Charleslim,  the  Cineinnati,  the 
Ruleigli,  the  Atlanta,  the  Boston,  the  Detroit,  the  Montgomerij,  and  the  Marblehead ; 
7  gunboats,  the  Bennington,  the  Concord,  the  Yorktonm,  the  Castine,  the  JIaehias, 
the  Bancroft,  and  the  Petrel;  C  double-turreted  coast-defense  armor  clads,  the 
Puritan,  the   Monterey,  the  Miantonomalt,  the   Amphritite,  the  Ifonadnoek,  and  the 
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Terror:  3  torpedo-bouts,  the  rnaoion,  the  Cughing,  anil  the  Stiletto;  2  dispatch 
boats,  the  Iiatplnn  and  the  Ve.^nius,  and  1  ram,  the  Kulahdin.  During  the  first 
10  months  of  1897  12  new  vessels  were  added  to  the  eoiumissioned  tleet,  as  fol- 
lows: The  battleship  Iowa,  the  jiunboats  Nashville,  Wilminijlon,  Helena,  Annapolis, 
]'ickiihiij-g,  Newport,  Wheehntj,  and  JJarietta;  and  the  torpedo-boats,  Fuole,  Porter, 
and  Dtipont.  These  brought  the  number  of  war  vessels  completed  in  the  last  14 
yeai's  uji  to  57,  all  of  the  most  modern  tj'pes.  It  was  expected  that  in  1898  the 
navy  would  have  80  effective  vessels,  besides  a  large  number  of  old  monitors 
and  many  of  the  old-type  wooden  vessels  that  are  still  available  for  peaceful 
service. 

War  3Ieasures  of  1S98. — Within  two  months  after  the  destruction  of  the  battle- 
ship Maine  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  on  Feb.  1.5,  the  government  secured  by 
purchase  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  a  powerful  additional  force,  comprising 
cruisers,  gunboats,  torpedo-boats,  merchant  steamships  for  auxiliary  cruisers, 
ocean-going  tugs,  fast  steam  jileasure  yachts,  and  other  craft.  Uniting  the  regu- 
lar vessels  of  the  navy,  including  the  long-disused  monitors,  witli  the  purchased 
craft,  the  government  strengthened  its  squadron  at  Hong  Kong  for  operations 
against  the  Philippine  Islands,  reinforced  the  fleet  on  the  Pacific,  and  organized 
a  Cuban  blockading  sciuadron  under  Rear-Adniiral  W.  T.  Sampson,  a  flying 
squadron  under  Com.  F.  S.  Schley,  and  a  mosciuito,  or  coast-patrol  fleet,  under 
Com.  J.  A.  Howell.  As  the  jiurchasing  and  mobilizing  of  vessels  was  still  in  pro- 
gress at  the  time  this  edition  went  to  press,  an  accurate  statement  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  navy  was  impossible. 

KEBRASKA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  admitted  to  the 
Union  JIarch  1,  1807;  counties,  90;  capital,  Lincoln. 

Stale  Olhrers,  1897-99.— Governor  (elected  for  2  years,  salary  $2, .500  per 
annum),  Silas  A.  Holcomb;  lieutenant-governor,  James  E.  Harris;  secretary  of 
state,  AV.  F.  Porter;  treasurer,  J.  B.  Meserve;  auditor,  J.  F.  Cornell;  superintend- 
ent of  ]>ublic  instruction,  AV.  R.  Jackson;  attorney-general,  C.  J.  Smythe; 
adjutant-general,  Patrick  H.  Barry;  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  T.  O.  C. 
Harrison;  associate  justices,  T.  L.  Norvel  and  J.  J.  Sullivan;  clerk,  D.  A.  Camp- 
bell. State  government  all  Fusionists;  judiciary  all  Republican  excepting  Judge 
Sullivan,  Fusionist. 

Legislature,  1897 — Fusionists,  senate  17,  liouse  40,  joint  ballot  57;  Republicans 
senate  8,  house  31,  joint  ballot  39;  Independents,  senate  7,  house  23,  joint  ballot 
30;  Democrats,  senate  1,  house  (i,  joint  ballot  7. 

Eleelions. — In  the  State  elections  1896  there  were  217,7(53  votes  cast  for 
governor,  of  which  the  Democrat-Poi)ulistcandidate  (Holcomb)  received  11(1,415; 
the  Hepu])lican  (MacCull),  94,723;  the  Gold  Democratic  (Bibb),  3,557;  the  Pro- 
hibition (Warner),  1,5()0;  tli(^  National  Democratic  (Hawley),  930;  and  the  Social 
Labor  (Sadilek),  578.  In  the  congressional  elections,  4  Democratic-Populist 
and  2  Reiiublican  candidates  were  chosen.  For  President,  the  Democratic 
candidate  received  115,025  votes ;  the  Republican,  102,505;  the  National  Dem- 
ocratic, 2,797;  the  Prohibition,  1,192;  and  the  Social  Labor,  170.  In  an  election 
in  1897  for  sujireme  court  judge,  the  Fusion  candidate  (Sullivan)  was  elected  by 
a  vote  of  102,828  to  89,009  for  the  Republican  candidate  (Post)  and  1,625  for 
the  Prohibition  (Strong). 

Farm  /^;-w/((c/,s-.— Reported  Dec.  31,  1897:  Corn,  241.208,490  bush.,  from 
8,042,283  acres,  value  $41,015,643 ;  wheat,  27,452,647  bush.,  from  1,893,286 
acres,  value  $18,942,326;  oats,  51,731,095  bush.,  from  1,668,745  acres,  value 
$7,759,664;  rye,   1,550,388  bush.,  from  110,742  acres,  value  $620,155;   barley, 
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943,360  bush.,  from  42,880  acres,  value  $220,406;  buckwheat,  77,540  bush.,  from 
5,539  acies,  value  $39,548;  potatoes,  9,076,053  bush.,  from  131,537  acres,  value 
$4,174,984;  and  hay,  3,069,885  tons,  from  1,918,678  acres,  value  $9,209,655— 
total  value,  $81,368,226.  Other  valuable  crops  of  unreported  yield  were  sugar 
beets  and  alfalfa.  The  State  had  372  irrigating  canals  either  finished  or  build- 
ing, of  a  total  length  of  1,908  miles,  placing  nearly  900,000  acres  under  ditch, 
and  costing  over  $2,000,000. 

/'a)-?))  J »!»(«/*•. —Reported  Jan.  1,  1898:  Horses,  592,985,  value  $18,102,648; 
mules,  42,590,  value  $1,585,625 ;  cows,  571,591,  value  $17,519,264 ;  cattle,  1,213,- 
764,  value  $32,548,295;  sheep,  266,163,  value  $759,362;  and  swine,  1,327,128, 
value  $7,146,582— total  value,  $77,661,776. 

Slinerul  Pnxhicts. — The  princiiial  mineral  products  of  commercial  value  in  the 
calendar  year  1895  were  those  of  the  cloy  industr.v,  on  which  105  concerns  reported  as- 
follows:  Common  and  pressed  brick,  $205,139;  fancy  brick,  $3,202;  vitrified 
paving  brick,  $3,800;  drain  tile,  $1,800;  other  tile,  $600— total,  $214,541. 
There  was  a  largely  reduced  output  of  limestone  and  a  small  one  of  coal  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  State. 

Fiiuiiici'f!. — The  last  statement  of  the  public  debt,  September,  1896,  showed: 
Outstanding  bonds,  $123,000;  bonds  in  i)ermanent  school  fund,  $326,267 — total 
funded  debt, $449, 267  ,  resources, comprising  cash  on  hand  and  delinquent  accounts, 
$593,190.  The  school  fund  held  an  aggregate  in  cash,  warrants  and  bonds  of 
$3,589,133.  Excepting  for  specific  emergencies  the  State  debt  is  limited  to  $100,- 
000.  The  assessed  valuations  in  1896  were  $167,078,270.  The  highest  valuation 
was  reached  in  1893,  $194,733,124. 

Jianta. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  104  national  banks  in  operation  and  62 
in  liquidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $10,775,000,  and 
holding  $2,318,400  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on 
loans  and  discounts,  $22,926,784,  represented  by  demand  i)aper  with  individual 
or  firm  names,  $1,495,433;  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  per- 
sonal securities,  $1,156,660;  time  paper  with  two  or  more  individual  or  firm 
names,  $7,733,670;  time  paper  with  single  individual  or  firm  name,  $3,145,731; 
and  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securities,  $9,393,290. 
The  banks  held  an  aggregate  of  $2,864,333  in  coin  and  coin  certificates,  of  which 
$1,562,400  was  in  gold  coin.  The  circulation  account  was:  Total  issue,  $13,169,- 
440;  redeemed,  $10,820,781;  outstanding,  $2,348,059.  There  were  deposits,  $26,- 
557,208;  reserve  required,  $5,471,488;  reserve  held,  $10,102,478;  ratio  of 
reserve,  3  banks  in  Lincoln,  31.04  percent.;  8  in  Omaha,  41.96;  and  93  else- 
where in  the  State,  34.58.  The  State' and  private  banks  reported  together  Sept. 
8,  1897,  numbered  398,  and  had  capital,  $7,863,779;  deposits,  $13,622,388; 
resources,  $23,551,257;  and  surplus  and  profits,  $1,751,868.  Combining  all  these 
institutions,  the  State  had  an  aggregate  banking  capital  of  $18,638,779.  During 
the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1897,  the  exchanges  at  the  United  States  clearing 
houses  at  Lincoln  and  Omaha  amounted  to  $235,885,580,  a  net  increase  of 
$1,088,551  over  the  total  of  the  previous  corresponding  ])eriod. 

lluilding  and  Loan  A^'idviationa. — The  last  general  report  on  these  associa- 
tions (1893)  showed  a  total  of  70  such  organizations,  of  which  66  were  local,  4 
national,  60  serial,  6  permanent,  and  4  terminating.  There  were  reiiorted  b.v  68 
associations,  shareholders,  9,060;  by  all,  shares  in  force,  51,567;  by  65,  shares 
issued,  80,135;  by  all,  shares  free,  35,954,  and  shares  borrowed  on,  15,613.  The 
total  assets  and  liabilities  were  $3,073,563;  loans  on  real  estate,  $2,560,031 ;  and 
dues  and  profits,  $2,880,054.     During  the  life  of  all  associations  68  reported  130 
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mortgages  foreclosed,  involving  $112,933,  on  which  there  was  a  loss  of  $8,497. 
Of  all  associations,  09  reported  2,(!7()  homes  and  '293  other  buildings  acquired. 
A  special  report  in  1897  showed  number  of  associations,  81 ;  shares  outstanding, 
70,015;  installment  dues  paid  in,  paid  uji,  and  prepaid  stock,  and  profits,  $3,G2-t,- 
743;  loiins,  $3,085,930;  and  total  assets,  $3,924,778. 

Internal  Jievenuf. — The  collections  and  details  of  taxable  manufactures  in 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  are  officiall.v  reported  together  and 
credited  to  the  former.  During  the  liscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  coUec- 
tion*'  aggregated  $1,313,881.81,  from  the  following  sources:  Distilled  spirits, 
$l,o7G,330.G8;  tobacco,  $55,()SG.84;  fermented  liquors,  $178,737.90;  oleomar- 
garine, $952.80;  and  iienalties,  $2,097.81.  During  that  .vear  there  were  331 
single-account  cigar  factories,  which  used  344,372  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  had  an 
output  of  17,744,900  cigars;  and  57  other  toljacco  factories,  which  used  35,506 
lbs.  of  materials,  and  had  an  output  of  35,500  lbs.  of  smoking  tobacco.  There 
were  one  grain  and  two  fruit  distilleries  in  operation;  244,101.74  gals,  of  spirits 
rectified  and  3,280,211  gals,  gauged;  and  173,498  bbls.  of  fermented  liiiuors 
produced. 

Itadroads. — In  1894,  13  coriiorations  operated  5,529.22  miles  bf  railroad  in  the 
State.  A  detailed  report  at  the  end  of  1894  showed:  Capital  stock,  $74,857,830; 
funded  debt,  $145,174,147;  total  investment,  $229,952,900;  cost  of  roads  and 
equipments,  $203,703,792;  gross  earnings,  $19,207,577;  net  earnings,  $5,408,- 
G50 ;  and  interest  paid  on  bonds,  §0,288,403.  In  1890  the  total  mileage  was 
5,505.07. 

Commerce. — The  State  has  two  interior  ports  of  entry,  Lincoln  and  Omaha, 
and  in  the  calendar  year  1897,  the  value  of  foreign  merchandise  received  there 
was  $283,979.      There  were  no  direct  exjiorts  from  either  port. 

Fublicatwiix. — Reported  March,  1898:  Daily,  31;  tri-weekl.v,  1;  semi-weekly, 
8;  weekl.v,  522;  bi-weekly,  2;  semi-monthl.v,  7;  and  monthly,  28. 

Post-Offices. — Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  First-class,  2;  second-class,  9;  third- 
class,  79  (presidential,  90) ;  fourth-class,  977;  money -order  offices,  484;  money- 
order  stations,  2 ;  limited  money-order  offices,  24. 

Churches. — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  strongest  denomination  in  the  State, 
and  is  followed  in  their  order  by  the  Metln)dist  Episcojial;  Lutheran,  Synod.  Con- 
ference; Presbyterian,  North;  Regular  J'.ajitist,  North;  Congregational;  Disciples 
of  Christ;  Lutheran,  Gen.  Council;  and  United  Brethren.  At  the  Eighth  Interna- 
tional Sunday  School  Convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-20,  1890,  there 
were  reported  for  Nebraska,  3,430  evangelical  Sunday  schools,  27,838  officers  and 
teachers,  and  183,944  scholars;  total  mendjers,  211,782. 

School.^. — At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1895-90  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  334,500,  of  whom  272,310  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools,  and  174,837  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  There 
were  10,008  teachers;  public  school  i>roperty  valued  at  $8,779,760;  and 
expenditures,  excluding  payments  on  debt,  $2,090,125.  There  were  10 
universities  and  colleges' of  lilieral  arts,  with  a  total  of  358  professors  and. 
instructors;  3,488  students  (2,140  males  and  1,342  females);  11  scholarships; 
63,400  bound  volumes  in  the  libraries;  $235, .547  in  total  income;  $1,827,000 
invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $1,271,184  in  jiroductive  funds;  and  $11,740 
receijits  from  gifts.  The  public  high  schools  numbered  197,  and  had  38,305 
volumes  in  their  libraries  and  $2,537,202  invested  in  grounds,  buildings,  and 
apparatus.  There  were  14  endowed  seminaries,  academies,  and  other  deuomina- 
tioiuil  secondary  schools,  \vith  06  instructors;    557  students;  13,995  volumes  in 
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their  libraries;  and  $686,500  invested  iu  grounds  aud  buildings.  Normal  train- 
ing was  provided  by  1  public  and  4  private  normal  schools  and  by  -4  colleges, 
and  there  were  8  commercial  colleges.  For  the  defective  classes  there  were  a 
State  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Omaha ;  State  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Nebraska  City;  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Youth  at  Beatrice;  and 
State  Industrial  Schools  for  Juvenile  Delinquents  at  Kearney  (boys)  and  Geneva 
(girls). 

Libraries. — In  18'.)6  there  were  reported  42  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  226,743  bound  volumes  and  26,093  pamphlets. 

Fojndatiun. — In  1890,  1,058,910  of  whom  572,824  were  males;  486,086  females; 
856,368  natives;  202,542  foreign-born;  1,046,888  whites;  and  12,022  colored  of 
all  races.  On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary  estimated  the 
population  at  1,400,000. 

NEBRASKA,  University  of,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  non-sectarian;  co-educational; 
had  at  close  of  1897,  104  professors  and  instructors;  1,653  students;  35,000 
volumes  in  librar.v ;  §700,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  11,000,000 
in  productive  funds;  $150,000  in  scientific  apparatus  and  library;  §202,072  in 
income;  president,  George  E.  McLean,  ll.d. 

NEBRASKA  WESLEY  AN  UNIVERSITY,  University  Place,  Neb.,  Methodist 
Episcopal;  co-educational;  had  at  close  of  1896,  27  professors  and  instructors; 
475  students;  3,500  volumes  in  library;  $150,000  in  grounds  and  buildings; 
$30,000  in  productive  funds;  $6,000  in  scientific  apparatus;  $8,500  in  income ; 
acting  chancellor,  C.  M.  Ellinwood. 

NETHERLANDS,  a  kingdom  of  Europe;  area,  12,648  square  miles;  population 
(1895),  4,859,451;  capital.  The  Hague;  regent,  the  Queen-dowager  Emma,  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  the  queen,  Wilhelmina  Helena  Pauline  Maria,  born  Aug.  31, 
1880,  who  becomes  of  age  and  queen-regnant  in  1898.  The  first  legislative  elec- 
tion held  under  the  new  law  of  manhood  suffrage  took  jilaee  June  15,  1897. 
Every  male  subject  of  the  age  of  25  years  or  over  is  entitled  to  vote  ou  any  one 
of  these  conditions:  That  he  pay  a  minimum  state  tax  (about  50  cents);  that 
he  pay  a  certain  minimum  house  rent  (or  is  a  freeholder) ;  or  owns  or  leases  a 
vessel;  or  has  had  steady  emplo.vment  for  a  year;  oris  a  pensioner  of  govern- 
ment ;  or  owns  a  government  bond  of  100  florins  or  has  50  florins  in  the  state 
savings  bank;  or  can  give  proof  of  ability  to  exercise  a  trade  or  profession  or  to 
fill  an  office  under  the  government.  A  curious  result  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
electorate  was  that  it  caused  the  Catholics  and  the  orthodox  Protestants  to 
coalesce  on  candidates  in  order  to  defeat  the  Liberals.  The  result  of  the  election 
was  that  there  were  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  large  Conservative 
majority  of  Catholic  and  orthodox  Protestant  candidates.  The  budget  estimates 
for  1897  showed:  Revenue,  $53,569,986;  expenditure,  $54,909,176;  total  debt, 
$443,846,537.  The  Netherlands  is  a  free-trading  country,  and  but  few  duties 
are  levied.  The  estimated  value  of  imports  for  home  consumption  during  1895 
was  $577,600,000,  and  value  of  exports  of  home  produce,  $471,200,000.  lu  1895 
there  were  1,674  miles  of  railroads,  of  which  the  state  owned  886  miles;  3,500 
miles  of  state  telegraph  lines,  with  12,521  miles  of  wire,  and  514ottices;  282 
private  savings  banks;  a  state  postal  savings  bank,  with  500,000  depositors;  and 
a  peace  army  of  1,850  officers  and  19,774  men. 

NEVADA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  admitted  to  the  Union 
Oct.  31,  1864 ;  counties,  14 ;  capital,  Carson  City. 

State    Officers,    1895-99. — Governor    (elected   for   4    years,    salary    $4,000    per 
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annum),  Eeinliold  Sadler;  lieutenant-governor,  C.  H.  E.  Hardin;  secretary  of 
state,  Eugene  Howell;  treasurer,  "W.  J.  AVestertield ;  comiitroUer,  C.  A.  La 
Grove;  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  H.  C.  Cutting;  attornej'-general, 
James  11.  Judge;  adjutant-general,  C.  H.  Galusha;  cLief-justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  Charles  H.  Belknap;  associate  justices,  M.  S.  Bloomtield  and  W.  A. 
Massey ;  clerk,  Eugene  Howell — all  Silver  jjarty  except  Galuslia,  Kepuhlican. 

Li'(/i.<lalari;  l>Si)7. — Silver  party,  senate  9,  house  26,  joint  liidlot  liS ;  Eepub- 
licaus,  senate  4,  house  2,  joint  ballot  (5;  Democrats,  senate  1,  house  1,  joint 
ballot  2;  Independent,  senate  1,  house  1,  joint  ballot  2;  Silver  majority,  senate 
6,  house  4,  joint  ballot  10. 

Ek'cttont;. — In  the  State  elections  185)4,  there  was  a  total  of  10,478  votes  cast 
for  governor,  of  which  the  Silver  candidate  (Jones)  received  5, .521?;  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  (Cleveland),  3,861;  the  Populist  candidate  (Peckham),  711;  and  the 
Democratic  candidate  (Winters),  678;  Silver  plurality,  1,302.  Governor  Jones 
died  April  10,  1896,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lientenant-Governor  Sadler.  For 
representative  in  Congress,  in  1896,  there  were  9,796  votes  cast,  of  which  the 
Silver-Democrat  candidate  (Newlands)  received  6,529;  the  Republican  candidate 
(Davis),  1,319;  and  the  Populist  candidate  (Dougherty),  1,948.  The  State  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  held  June  10,  1896,  instructed  the  delegates  to  the  National 
Convention  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  ]ilauk  in  the 
idatform  favoring  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  as  money,  and  the 
nomination  of  candidates  known  to  be  friends  of  silver.  In  the  jiresidential 
election,  the  Democratic  candidate  received  8,377  votes,  and  the  Republican, 
1,938. 

Farm  Prorfurt.s.— Reported  Dec.  31,  1897:  Wheat,  833,441  bush.,  from  34,298 
acres,  value  $750,097;  potatoes,  182,115  bush.,  from  1,349  acres,  value  8132,- 
944;  and  hay,  364,302  tons,  from  145,721  acres,  value  $1,821,510 — total  value, 
$2,704,551. 

Farm  . I /ijma/s.— Reported  Jan.  1,  1898:  Horses  50,347,  value,  $645,200; 
mules,  1,408,  value  $30,843;  cows,  18,105,  value  $504,224;  cattle,  241,201,  value 
$4,109,350;  sheep,  549,518;  value  $1,206,407 ;  and  swine,  11,349,  value  $44,716 
—total  value,  $6,540,800. 

Mineral  J'rodmts. — The  chief  mineral  productions  are  silver  and  gold,  and  in  1895 
the  outjmts  were:  Silver,  950,200  tine  oz.,  value  $1,230,290;  gold,  75,088  fine 
ox.,  value  $1,'552,200 — total  value,  $2,788,490,  au  increase  in  the  calendar  year 
of  $317,094.  Several  products  allied  to  the  silver-mining  industry  showed 
largel.v  reduced  outjiuts  in  1894,  as  lead,  2,254  short  tons;  salt,  a  large  part  of 
which  was  used  by  smelters,  3,070  bbls.,  value  $4,030,  a  decrease  from  60,799 
bills,  in  1891 ;  and  coal,  just  beginning  to  be  developed  in  Esmeralda  county, 
150  short  tons,  sold  for  $475.  In  1894  tlie  State  for  the  first  time  was  a  producer 
of  iron  ore  in  a  coiumercial  (|uantity,  and  shipped  the  entire  output  to  tlie  Pa- 
cific coast.  The  coal  is  semi-bituminous,  and  some  of  it  is  pronounced  good  for 
coke.  There  was  scarcely  any  demand  for  it  owing  to  the  restricted  silver  min- 
ing. There  are  about  2,000  acres  of  prime  borax  land  in  Washoe  county,  and  63 
alkali,  13  mineral,  5  soda,  8  sulphur,  8  thermal,  22  warm,  and  numerous  other 
springs  distributed  over  the  State. 

Finances. — The  treasury  statement  Jan.  1,  1895,  showed:  Balance  at  beginning 
of  1894,  $384,546.45;  received  during  the  year,  $453,461.23;  disbursements, 
$522,174.56;  balance,  $315,840.02.  The  State,  in  1897,  had  an  irredeemable 
school  bond  debt  of  $380,000,  and  other  bonded  debts  amounting  to  $227,000, 
and  held  cash  assets  of  $134,746,  making  the  net  actual  imblic  debt  $92,254. 
The    assessed   valuations   in  1894  were:    Real   property,    $10,754,871;    personal. 
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$6,873,849— total,  $23,628,720;  total  in  1896,  $23,106,134,  the  lowest  in  over  25 
years. 

Bants.- — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  1  national  bank  in  operation  and  2  in 
liquidation,  the  active  one  having  a  eajiital  of  $82,000;  loans  and  discounts, 
$212,16.5;  deposits,  $2.51,037;  reserve,  $59,653;  and  outstanding  circulation, 
$28,722.  There  were  also  3  State  banks,  with  capital  $323,200,  deposits  $462,016, 
and  resources  $907,061. 

Internal  Bfivcnue. — The  collections  and  details  of  taxable  manufactures  are 
included  in  the  totals  for  California  {q.  v.) 

Railroads. — For  several  years  the  mileage  has  been  practically  stationary  at 
about  923.  A  report  at  the  end  of  1894  showed:  Capital  stock,  $12,120,000, 
funded  debt,  $4,580,000,  total  investment,  $16,811,361;  cost  of  roads  and  equip- 
ments, $16,614,656;  gross  earnings,  $486,966;  and  net  earnings,  $118,155. 

Publications. — Reported  March,  1898:  Daily,  8;  semi-weekly,  1;  weekly,  17; 
and  semi-monthly,  2. 

Posl-Offires. — Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  Second-class,  1;  third-class,  5  (presiden- 
tial, 6);  fourth-class,  168;  money -order  offices,  37;  and  limited  money-order 
offices,  3. 

Church:^. — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  strongest  denomination  in  the  State, 
and  is  followed  in  their  order  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal ;  Mormons ;  Methodist 
Episco])al ;  and  Presbyterian.  At  the  Eighth  International  Sunday  School  Con- 
vention, held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-26,  1896,  there  were  reported  for  Nevada, 
59  evangelical  Sunday  schools,  868  officers  and  teachers,  and  3,342  scholars — 
total  members,  4,210. 

Schools. — At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1895-96,  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  was  9,080,  of  whom  7,267  were  enrolled  in  the  i)ublic 
schools,  and  5,312  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  There  were  225  public 
school  buildings;  290  teachers;  public  school  property  valued  at  $298,414; 
and  expenditures  in  the  year,  $75,232.  In  November,  1895,  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  department  of  the  university  was  crippled  by  the  burning  of  the 
mechanical  building.  The  department  had  an  experimental  stalion  staff  of  5 ; 
faculty,  7;  students,  33;  volumes  in  the  library,  4,013;  and  pamphlets,  2,399;  land 
under  cultivation,  30  acres;  value  of  farm  lands,  $13,000;  value  of  special  build- 
ings and  equipments  i)rior  to  the  fire,  $85,000. 

Libraries. — In  1896  there  were  reported  6  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  49,989  bound  volumes  and  2,240  pamphlets. 

Pdpalaiion. — In  1890,  45,761,  of  whom  29,214  were  males;  16,547  females; 
31,055  natives;  14,706  foreign-born  ;  39,084  whites;  and  6,677  colored  of  all  races. 
On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary  estimated  the  poi)ulation 
at  45,000. 

NEVADA,  University  of,  Reno,  Nev.,  non-sectarian;  co-educational;  had  at 
close  of  1896,  10  professors  and  instructors;  334  students;  4,892  volumes  in 
library;  2  scholarships;  $120,000  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $24,400  in  scientific 
apparatus  and   library;  $105,000  in  total  income;  president,    Joseph  E.   Stubbs, 

D.D.,    LL.D. 

NEWARK,  city,  capital  of  Essex  county,  N.  J.;  population  (1890),  181,830; 
(1895,  State  census)  215,806.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations  were:  Real  estate, 
$108,872,790;  personal  property,  26,130,716— total,  $133,483,311;  tax  rate, 
$19.60  per  $1,000.  In  1897  the  valuations  aggregated  $137,042,491;  tax  rate, 
$19.80  per  $1,000;  water  debt,  $7,757,000;  other  city  debts,  $6,016,000— total 
debt,  $13,773,000;  sinking  funds,  $2,784,653;  net  debt,  $10,988,347.     The  gross 
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debt  is  far  within  the  limit  prescribed  by  law,  and  in  the  period  Jan.  1,  1894,  to 
Jan.  1,  1897,  the  net  debt  was  reduced  by  $878,903.  There  are  20i  miles  of 
streets,  of  which  65  are  paved;  112  miles  of  sewers;  and  203  miles  of  water 
mains.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  city  f^overnnieut  is  over  §-t,2oO,000; 
cost  of  public  education,  over  $()()(), 000;  pupils  in  public  scliools,  55,941;  in 
private  schools,  8,387;  children  attending  no  school,  13,(538;  and  value  of  jmblic 
school  property,  over  $1,550,000.  In  1898  jjlaus  and  bonds  Avere  out  for  new 
high  school  and  public  librar.v  buildings;  and  an  extensive  group  of  public  parks 
was  being  laid  out  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  and  plans  were  completed  for  the 
erection  of  a  Eoman  Catholic  cathedral  to  cost  $1,000,000.  On  Oct.  31,  1897, 
there  were  9  national  banks  with  combined  cajtital,  $2,950,000;  deposits,  $14,301,- 
427;  and  resources,  $21,867,080;  several  life  and  fire  insurance  companies  of 
wide  reputation ;  4  savings  banks ;  and  numerous  building  and  loan  associations 
with  large  assets.  There  are  free  public,  county,  law,  board  of  trade.  State  His- 
t(n-ieal  Society,  and  school  libraries,  and  3  daily,  11  weekly,  2  semi-monthly,  and 
2  monthly  periodicals. 

NEW  BEDFORD,  city,  cai)ital  of  Bristol  county,  Mass. ;  population  (1890), 
40,733;  (1895,  State  census)  55,251.      The  assessed  valuations  (actual  values)  in 

1896  were:  Real  estate,  $33,920,700;  personal  property,  $22,360,417— total, 
$56,034,917;  tax  rate,  $15.40  per  $1,000.  The  total  debt  March  1,  1897,  includ- 
ing a  water  debt  of  $1,800,000  and  a  park  debt  of  $100,000  was  $-3,520,000;  sink- 
ing funds,  $463,175;  net   debt,  $3,056,825.       There  was  no  floating   debt.      fn 

1897  there  were  5  national  banks,  with  combined  cajiital,  $3,850,000;  dei)Osits, 
$2,938,183;  and  resources,  $9,874,302;  and  2  savings  banks,  with  deposits, 
$18,146,583,  and  guarant.v  funds  and  surplus,  $1,156,078.  The  imijorl-s  of  mer- 
chandise, in  the  yesu-  ending  June  30,  1897,  aggregated  in  value  $500,136,  and 
the  exports,  $11,276.  There  are  3  dail.v,  4  weekl.v,  and  2  monthlj-  periodicals. 
Tlie  celebration  of  the  semi-centennial  of  the  city  began  on  Oct.  10,  1897,  with 
services  in  the  churches  and  in  a  great  tent  on  Union  Street.  On  the  following 
da.v  the  exercises  were  opened  with  a  salute  at  sunrise  fired  by  the  United  States 
mouitor  Ampliilnlc,  lying  in  the  harbor.  Literary  exercises  were  held  in  the 
large  tent,  and  an  industrial  exposition,  illustrative  of  the  city's  iirominence  in 
the  manufacturing  world,  was  opened  by  President  McKinle.v  by  pressing  a 
button  in  the  White  House  which  set  the  machinery  in  the  exposition  building 
in  motion. 

NEAVCOMB,  Simon,  astronomer,  mathematician,  and  superintendent  of  Tlie 
Naiilical  Almanac,  was  born  in  "Wallace,  Xova  Scotia,  March  12,  1835.  In  1895 
he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1897  an 
honorai\v  member  of  the  Russian  Academy  of  Science.  He  was  an  associate 
editor  of  the  revised  edition  of  Johnson's  Universal  C'l/rlopi'dia  (1892-95),  and 
was  placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  navy  in  1897.  His  latest  publication  is  ITie 
J'riili/i'm  I  if  Eronomic  Edmalion. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  island  and  British  colony  in  North  .\merica;  area,  with 
Labrador,  162,200  S(iuare  miles;  i>opulatiou  (1891),  197,934,  with  Labrador, 
202,100;  capital,  Newfoundland,  St.  John's;  Labrador,  Hojjcdale.  In  1895  the 
colony  passed  through  a  severe  financial  crisis,  when  the  Commercial  and  Union 
banks  were  forced  to  suspend.  ^luch  distress  followed,  and  when  in  August  an 
attempt  was  made  to  induce  the  liritish  Himse  of  Commons  to  aiipropriate  money 
for  relief.  Colonial  Secretary  Chamberlain  declared  tha-t  the  distress  arose  from 
bad  government.  The  colon.v  again  refused  to  enter  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
though  the  business  people  and  property  owners  desired  such  a  change,  which 
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would  take  the  colony  out  of  the  bauds  of  the  local  politicians.  The  debts  then- 
aggregated  §10,500,000,  and  liabilities  had  been  incurred  for  §5,000,000.  Dur- 
ing the  year  a  new  tariff  was  adopted,  and  the  long-agitated  "French  shore  ques- 
tion" again  assumed  a  critical  phase.  Sir  Herbert  H.  Murray,  the  new  governor, 
was  sworn  into  office  Nov.  29.  In  1896  indictments  were  filed  against  the  direc- 
tors of  the  susjieuded  banks.  In  opening  the  legislature,  June  11,  Governor 
Murray  announced  a  suriijus  of  §200,000  on  the  fiscal  oi^erations  of  the  previous 
year;  but  in  August  disclosures  of  irregular  practices  were  made  which  would 
reduce  the  surplus  to  about  $50,000.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  govern- 
ment announced  that  it  had  'purchased  all  the  rights  of  the  Newfoundland  Eail- 
wa.v  Company  for  about  §1,500,000,  thus  bringing  all  the  railwa.v  systems  of  the 
colony  under  government  management.  In  the  general  legislative  elections, 
November,  1897,  the  opposition  party,  led  by  Sir  James  "Winter,  won  a  sweeping 
victory  over  the  government  candidates,  securing  22  seats  out  of  35.  The  same 
month  the  long-deferred  trial  of  the  directors  of  the  suspended  banks  was  begun 
before  Sir  David  P.  Chalmers,  the  former  chief  justice  of  British  Guiana,  who 
was  sent  from  England  for  the  jiurpose,  as  all  local  judges  were  ineligible  because 
more  or  less  interested  in  the  banks. 

NEW  GUINEA,  the  second  largest  island  in  the  world,  lying  directl.v  north 
of  Australia;  estimated  gross  area,  305,900  square  miles;  divided  by  treat.v 
between  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  British  New  Guinea,  in 
the  southeastern  part,  has  an  area  of  88,460  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  popu- 
lation (1896)  of  350,000.  The  cost  of  administration  is  defrayed  b.v  the  colonies 
of  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria,  amounting  to  about  §75,000  per 
annum.  The  trade  in  1895-96,  wholly  with  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales, 
was,  imports,  §167,772,  and  exports,  §94,288.  The  German  possession  is  known 
officiall.v  as  Kaiser  Wilhelm'sL.\nd,  is  in  the  north  section  of  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  island,  and  has  an  estimated  area  of  70,000  square  miles  and  a  population 
(1896)  of  about  110,000.  The  estimated  revenue  in  1890-97  was  $22,134  ;  expend- 
iture, §64,974;  and  imports  from  European  ports,  over  §120,000.  This  possession 
is  administered  by  the  German  New  Guinea  Compan.v,  which  is  giving  the  terri- 
tory a  rapid  and  thorough  development.  Dutch  New  Guinea  is  west  of  British 
New  Guinea,  has  an  area  of  151,789  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  population 
(1896)  of  200,000,  and  politically  belongs  to  the  residency  of  Ternate,  Molucca 
Islands. .    It  is  the  least  developed  part  of  the  island. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  one  of  the  United  States  >of  North  America;  the  ninth  of 
the  original  13  States  to  ratify  the  Federal  constitution  (June  21,  1788);  coun- 
ties, 10;  capital,  Concord. 

State.  Ollicers,  1897-99. — Governor  (elected  for  2  years,  salary  $2,000  per 
annum),  George  A.  Eamsdell;  secretary  of  state,  Ezra  S.  Stearns;  treasurer, 
Solon  A.  Carter;  attorney-general,  Edwin  J.  Eastman;  adjutant-general,  A.  D. 
Ayliug;  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Frederic  Gowing;  chief  justice  of 
the  supreme  court,  Alonzo  P.  Carjienter;  associate  justices,  William  M.  Chase, 
R.  M.  Wallace,  Isaac  N.  Blodgett,  Lewis  W.  Clark,  Frank  N.  Parsons,  and 
Robert  G.  Pike ;  clerk,  A.  J.  Shurteleff.  State  government,  all  Republican ; 
judiciar.v.  Republican  excepting  Judges  Chase,  Blodgett,  and  Clark,  Democratic. 

Lcgisliilun',  1897. — Republicans,  senate  22,  house  291,  joint  ballot  313;  Demo- 
crats, senate  2,  house  66,  joint  ballot  68;  Republican  majority,  senate  20,  house 
225,  joint  ballot  245. 

Elections. — In  the  State  elections  1896  there  were  78,710  votes  cast  for 
governor,  of  which  the  Republican  candidate  (Ramsdell),  received  48,387;  the 
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Democratic  (Kent),  28,333;  the  Prohibition  (Berry),  1,052;  the  Social  Labor 
(Acton),  483;  the  Populist  (Greenleaf),  286;  and  the  National  Prohibition  (Bar- 
nard), 229.  The  congressional  elections  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Re]mb- 
lican  candidate  in  each  district.  In  the  presidential  election  the  Reiuiblican 
candidate  received  57,444:  votes;  the  Democratic,  21,G50;  the  National  Demo- 
cratic, 3,520;  the  Prohibition,  779;  and  the  Social  Labor,  223. 

Farm  /^;w/ (/'•/.«. —Reported  Dec.  31,  1897:  Corn,  818,176  bush.,  from  24,064 
acres,  value  $818,176;  wheat,  8,176  bush.,  from  511  acres,  value  $8,994;  oats, 
1,058,260  bush.,  from  30,236  acres,  value  §402,139;  rye,  17,694  bush.,  from  983 
acres,  value  S14,863;  barley,  112,838  bush.,  from  5,015  acres,  value  §67,703; 
buckwheat,  77,274  bush.,  from  2,862  acres,  value  $42,501;  potatoes,  881,994 
bush.,  from  17,294  acres,  value  $793,795 ;  and  hay,  692,689  tons,  from  602,338 
acres,  value  $7,965,924 — total  value,  $10,114,695. 

Farm  AiumaU.—Fvevorted  Jan.  1,  1898:  Horses,  54,483,  value  $2,592,999; 
cows,  132,840,  value  $3,938,706;  cattle,  76,327,  value  $1,876,085;  sheep,  76,754, 
value  $227,959;  and  swine,  55,825,  value  $454,972— total  value,  $9,091,321. 

Mineral  Products. — The  principal  mineral  product  of  commercial  value  is 
granite,  which  in  the  calendar  year  1895  had  an  output  valued  at  $480, ()()(),  a 
decrease  in  a  year  of  $344,702.  Man.v  new  tii-ms  engaged  in  (luarrying  in  1894 
and  1895.  The  most  productive  counties  were  Carroll,  Cheshire,  Hillsboro,  Mer- 
rimack, and  Strafford ;  and  after  them,  Grafton,  Sullivan,  and  Rockingham.  In 
the  clay  industry,  54  concerns  reported  on  their  outputs  in  1895  as  follows  :  Com- 
mon and  pressed  brick,  $493,367;  fancy  brick,  $80U;  firebrick,  $12,400;  tile,  not 
drain,  $15,000— total,  $521,567. 

Finances. — The  treasury  statement,  June  1,  1896,  showed:  Cash  on  hand  June 
1,  1895,  $143,192.81;  receipts  during  the  year,  $1,528,863.36;  expenditures, 
$1,460,547.30;  balance,  $211,508.87.  The  property  valuations,  as  eiiualized  for 
taxation  purposes  in  the  period  1895-1900,  aggregate  $286,756,618,  the  highest 
amouTit  ever  lixed.  The  princijial  sources  of  increase  were  savings  banks 
deposits,  railroad  property,  and  insurance  cajiital.  The  net  bonded  del)t,  June 
1,  1.S96,  was  $1,827,741.  Besides  other  jiaymeuts  on  the  bonded  debt,  the  State, 
on  Jan.  1,  1895,  made  the  first  of  eleven  annual  payments  of  $150,000  on  the 
1872  municipal  war-loan  bonds.  In  1896  the  State  held  $653,818  in  trust  funds, 
pa.ving  interest  on  all  excepting  about  $1,700. 

Banks. — On  Get.  31,  1897,  there  were  51  national  banks  in  operation  and  10 
in  li(iuidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $5,805,000,  and  hold- 
ing $3,953,750  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on  loans  and 
discounts  $11,025,417,  represented  by  demand  paper  with  individual  or  firm  names, 
$2,002,120;  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  i)ersonal  securities, 
1,667,458;  time  paper  with  two  or  more  individual  or  firm  names,  $5,062,074;  time 
paper  with  single  individual  or  firm  name,  $645,610 ;  and  the  same  secured  b.v 
stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securities,  $1,648,154.  The  banks  had  in  coin 
and  coin  certificates  $634,914,  of  which  $438,228  was  iu  gold  coin.  The  circula- 
tion account  was:  Total  issue,  $32,347,145;  redeemed,  $28,581,573;  outstanding, 
$3,7(!5,572.  There  were  deposits,  $11,140,860;  reserve  reciuired,  $1,671,129; 
reserve  held,  $3,520,814;  ratio  of  reserve,  31. (!0  iier  cent.  The  mutual  savings 
l)anks,  June  29,  1897,  numbered  52,  and  had  combined  depositors,  12('),5(>3; 
deriosits,  $49,493,056;  resources,  $55,458,146;  and  surplus  and  profits,  $3,912,- 
943.  The  act  to  regulate  the  investments  of  savings  banks  was  remodeled  by  the 
legislature,  and  in  its  new  form  went  into  effect  July  1,  1895. 

Buildincj  and  Loan  Associations. — The  last  general  report  on  these  associations 
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(1893)  showed  a  total  of  17  organizations,  of  which  16  were  local,  1  national,  15 
serial,  and  2  permanent.  All  associations  reported,  shareholders,  8,193;  shares 
issued,  99,507;  shares  in  force,  55,406;  shares  free,  48,813;  and  shares  borrowed 
on,  6,593.  The  total  assets  and  liabilities  were  $1,447,489;  loans  on  real  estate, 
$1,299,021;  and  dues  and  profits,  $865,031.  During  the  life  of  all  associations, 
2  mortgages  were  foreclosed,  involving  $1,000.  Of  all  associations,  15  reported 
350  homes  and  2  other  buildings  acquired.  A  special  report  in  1897  showed, 
number  of  associations,  33;  shares  outstanding,  42,817;  installment  dues  jiaid  in, 
paid-up  and  prepaid  stock,  and  profits,  $2,356,549;  loans,  $2,304,802;  and  total 
assets,  $2,469,884. 

Internal  RercuHe. — The  collections  and  details  of  taxable  manufactures  in  New 
Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Vermont  are  officially  reported  together  and  credited  to 
the  former.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  collections  aggre- 
gated $403,719.62,  from  the  following  sources:  Distilled  spirits,  $78,300.07; 
tobacco,  $45,275.71;  fermented  liquors,  $277,652.97;  oleomargarine,  $284;  and 
penalties,  $2,190.03.  During  that  year  there  were  180  single-account  cigar  fac- 
tories, which  used  359,325  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  had  an  output  of  15,281,827 
cigars,  and  86,315  cigarettes;  and  11  other  tobacco  factories,  which  used  3,014 
lbs.  of  materials,  and  had  an  output  of  3,014  lbs.  of  smoking  tobacco.  There 
were  11,580  gals,  of  distilled  spirits  gauged,  and  285,554  bbls.  of  fermented 
liquors  produced. 

Railroads. — By  the  lease  of  the  Concord  and  Montreal  railroad  to  the  Boston 
and  Maine  in  1895,  the  control  of  all  the  railroads  passed  to  parties  outside  the 
State.  On  Jan.  1,  1894,  the  total  railroad  mileage  was  1,155.88.  During  that 
year  one  company  constructed  7. 60  miles  of  new  road,  making,  Jan.  1,  1895,  a  total 
mileage  of  1,163.48.  A  report  at  the  end  of  1894  showed:  Capital  stock, 
$15,733,150 ;  funded  debt,  $8,339,900;  total  investment,  $25,191,853  ;  cost  of  roads 
and  equipments,  $21,695,743;  gross  earnings,  $2,623,959;  net  earnings,  $744,476; 
interest  ])aid  on  bonds,  $366,915;  and  dividends  paid,   $1,002,050. 

Publications. — Reported  March,  1898:  Daily,  14;  tri-weekly,  1 ;  weekly,  73; 
semi-monthly,  2;  mouthlj',  12;  and  quarterly,  1. 

Fost-OJfices. — Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  First-class,  2;  second-class,  8;  third- 
class,  36  (presidential,  46);  fourth-class,  514;  money -order  offices,  237;  limited 
money-order  offices,  2. 

Churchi's. — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  strongest  denomination  in  the  State,  and 
is  followed  in  their  order  by  the  Congregational;  Methodist;  Regular  Baptist; 
Freewill  Baptist;  Unitarian;  Episcopal;  and  Universalist.  At  the  Eighth 
International  Sunday  School  Convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-26, 
1896,  there  were  reported  for  New  Hampshire  563  evangelical  Sunday  schools, 
6,550  officers  and  teachers,  and  54,171  scholars — total  members,  60,721,  a  gain  of 
4,746  in  3  years. 

Schools. — At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1893-94,  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  86,700,  of  whom  62,437  were  enrolled  in 
the  i)ublic  schools,  and  42,030  were  in  average  dail.v  attendance.  There  were 
2,222  public  schools,  3,187  teachers,  and  expenditures  $920,803.  The  private 
schools  had  an  attendance  of  7,425.  Public  school  projierty  was  valued  at  over 
$3,075,000.  There  was  1  college  of  liberal  arts,  Dartmouth,  at  Hanover.  The 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  at  Durham,  had  experimental 
staff,  8;  faculty,  17;  students,  97;  farm  lands  valued  at  $18,000;  and  buildings 
and  eiiuipments  valued  at  $79,500.  Other  institutions  were  52  public  high 
schools;  public  normal  schools  at  Manchester  and  Plymouth;  a  college  for  women 
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only  at  Tilton;  22  endowed  and  private  secondary  schools,  with  about  35,000 
volumes  in  the  libraries,  and  grounds  and  buildiui^s  valued  at  over  $780,000  ;  com- 
mercial colleges  at  New  Hampton  and  Portsmouth ;  and  a  State  industrial  school 
at  Manchester. 

Libran<'!<. — In  1896  there  were  reported  122  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  595,800  bound  volumes  and  108,887   iJamjihlets. 

rojtiilation. — In  1890,  37(i,530,  of  whom  18(i,5C6  were  males;  189, 9G4  females; 
304,190  natives;  72,340  foreign-born  ;  375,840  whites;  and  G90  colored  of  all  races. 
On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary  estimated  the  ijopulation 
at  389,000. 

NEW  HAVEN,  city,  capital  of  New  Haven  county,  Conn.  ;  population  (1890), 
81,298;  (1897,  city  census),  117,000.  In  189G  the  assessed  valuations  aggregated 
$56,000,000;  tax  rate,  $13.50  per  $1,000;  bonded  debt,  $1,295,000;  sinking 
funds,  $354,837;  net  debt,  $940,103.  The  various  properties  of  and  in  the  city 
that  are  exempted  from  taxation  have  an  estimated  valuation  of  $13,000,000.  The 
net  debt  of  the  town  was  $1,173,229,  and  of  the  school  district,  $700,075.  The 
town  and  school  district  are  co-extensive ;  the  city  is  within  the  town  ;  and  all  3 
have  sejiarate  debts  and  assets.  In  1890  there  were  7  national  banks  with  com- 
bined capital,  $3,114,800;  deposits,  $5,341,129;  and  resources,  $11,909,071;  2 
State  banks,  with  capital,  $800,000,  and  surplus,  $95,000;  3  saving  banks,  with 
deposits,  $15,900,115;  and  a  co-operative  savings  fund  and  loan  association,  with 
deposits,  $40,182.  There  are  145  miles  of  streets,  of  which  40  miles  are  jiaved ; 
82  miles  of  sewers;  and  140  miles  of  water  mains.  The  annual  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  city  government  is  about  $790,000;  cost  of  public  education,  $313,000; 
pujiils  in  jiublic  schools,  10,000;  and  value  of  public  school  property,  about 
$1,200,000.  In  1897  there  were  reported  8  daily,  13  weekly,  2  bi-weekly,  11 
monthly,  and  3  quarterly  periodicals. 

■  The  scheme  of  the  Federal  government  for  strengthening  the  defenses  of  the 
most  important  coast  V)orts  includes  tlie  construction  of  a  double  fortification  with 
heavy  guns  and  modern  defense  macliinery  at  this  city.  One  jiart  of  the  work,  at 
the  eastern  entrance  to  the  harbor,  is  designed  to  guard  it  from  possible  invasion  at 
that  point,  and  the  other,  at  or  near  Savin  Kock,  will  be  mounted  so  as  to  defend 
the  west  shore  and  entrance.  The  eastern  work  will  be  near  the  site  of  old  Fort 
Hale,  of  brilliant  1812  memor.v.  The  plan  is  to  build  fortified  wells  of  steel  or 
otherwise  protected  armor,  and  supply  them  with  the  new  12-inch  or  14-inch  dis- 
appearing guns.  It  is  believed  that  between  the  two  fortifications  the  new  west 
breakwater  would  force  any  hostile  vessel  from  making  an  entrance  at  any  other 
spot  than  directly  in  range  of  these  monster  guns.  The  first  appropriation  for 
the  work  was  over  $000,000. 

NEW  JEllSEY,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  the  third  of  the 
original  thirteen  States  to  ratify  the  Federal  constitution  (Dec.  18,  1787); 
counties,  21 ;  capital,  Trenton. 

Slo/r  <>lfi<;'i:<,  1890-99.— Governor  (elected  for  3  years,  salary  $10,000  per 
annum),  John  W.  Griggs  (resigned  in  1898  on  being  appointed  attorney-general 
of  the  United  States,  and  succeeded  by  Foster  M.  Voorhees,  president  of  the 
Senate);  secretary  of  state,  George  Wurtz ;  treasurer,  George  B.  Swain;  comp- 
troller, William  S.  Hancock;  attorney-general,  Samuel  H.  Grey;  ad.jutant-general, 
William  S.  Stryker;  superintendent  of  i)ublic  education,  C.  J.  Baxter;  chief- 
justice  of  tlie  supreme  court,  William  J.  Magie ;  associate  justices,  David  A. 
Depue,  Jonathan  Dixon,  Beunet  Van  S.vckel,  Charles  G.  Garrison,  Job  H.  Lippiu- 
cott,  W.    G.    Gummere,  and   George  G.  Ludlow;  clerk,  Benjamin  F.  Lee;  chan- 
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cellor,  Alexander  T.  McGill ;  court  of  errors  and  appeals,  Judges  J.  W.  Bogert, 
Godfrey  Krueger,  John  S.  Barkalow,  Charles  E.  Hendrickson,  James  H.  Nixon; 
the  chancellor,  and  the  supreme  court  judges — State  government,  all  Republican; 
supreme  court,  half  Republican  and  half  Democratic. 

Legislature,  1897. — Republicans,  senate  1-4,  house  37,  joint  ballot  51;  Demo- 
crats, senate  7,  house  23,  joint  ballot  30;  Republican  majority,  senate  7,  house 
23,  joint  ballot  21. 

Elections. — In  the  State  elections  1895,  there  were  311,618  votes  o»st  for  gov- 
ernor, of  which  the  Republican  candidate  (Griggs)  received  162,900;  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  (McGill), 136,000;  the  Prohibition  candidate  (Wilbur),  6,661;  the 
Social  Labor  candidate  (Klein),  4,147;  and  the  Populist  candidate  (Ellis),  1,901 ; 
Republican  pluralit.v,  26,900.  The  congressional  elections  1896  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  the  Republican  candidate  in  each  district.  The  State  Democratic  Con- 
vention, held  May  7,  1896,  pronounced  in  favor  of  a  firm,  unvarying  maintenance 
of  the  present  gold  standard,  and  in  opposition  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at 
any  ratio  and  to  the  compulsory  purchase  of  silver  bullion  b.v  the  government. 
The  platform  also  declared  the  belief  that  the  interests  of  the  people  demanded 
that  the  earnings  of  trade,  agriculture,  manufacture,  and  commerce,  and  espe- 
ciallj^  the  wages  of  labor,  should  be  paid  in  money  of  the  greatest  intrinsic  value 
and  of  the  highest  standard  adopted  b.y  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  On 
Sept.  9  the  same  organization  indorsed  the  Chicago  platform,  and  nominated  a 
Rr.van-Sewall  and  Bryan-Watson  fusion  electoral  ticket.  In  the  presidential 
election,  the  Republican  candidate  received  221,367  votes;  the  Democratic,  133,- 
C75;  the  National  Democratic,  6,373;  the  Prohibition,  5,611;  and  the  Social 
Labor,  3,985. 

Farm  Products.— Revoried  Dec.  31,  1897:  Corn,  8,545,414  bush.,  fi»om  271,- 
283  acres,  value  $3,247,257;  wheat,  2,154,584  bush.,  from  116,464  acres,  value 
$2,003,763;  oats,  2,555,650  bush.,  from  102,226  acres,  value  $766,695;  rye, 
1,218,016  bush.,  from  71,648  acres,  value,  $609,008;  buckwheat,  182,976  bush., 
from  11,436  acres,  value  $89,658;  potatoes,  2,878,100  bush.,  from  42,325  acres, 
value  $2,244,918;  and  hay,  700,556  tons,  from  400,318  acres,  value  $7,550,977 
—total  value,  $16,512,276. 

Farm  .l/uwo/.s.— Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  Horses,  79,980,  value  $5,137,961; 
mules,  7,342,  value  $592,786;  cows,  208,421,  value  $7,523,998;  cattle,  42,406; 
value  $1,06(),254;  sheep,  41,067,  value  $155,193;  and  swiue,  150,368,  value 
$1,090,545— total  value,  $15,566,737. 

Mineral  I'roducts. — The  principal  mineral  productions  of  commercial  value  are 
those  connected  with  the  clat/  industry.  For  the  calendar  year  1895  reports  from 
130  concerns  showed  the  following  values  of  output:  Common  and  pressed  brick, 
$1,484,800;  fancy  brick,  $179,828;  firebrick,  $456,825;  vitrified  paving  brick, 
$30,000;  drain  tile,  $14,024;  other  tile,  $850,014;  sewer  pipe,  $101,316;  terra  cotta 
work,  $763,420;  terra  cotta  lumber,  $285,165  ;  and  miscellaneous,  $733,728 — total, 
$4,899,120,  giving  the  State  fifth  rank.  Trenton  is  one  of  the  two  great  pottery 
centers  of  the  country,  and  has  an  annual  output  of  porcelain  and  china  wares 
valued  at  about  $4,000,000.  A  large  decline  in  quarry  products  was  reported,  the 
outputs  being  granite,  including  trap  rock,  $151,343  ;  sandstone,  $111,823;  slate, 
$700 ;  and  limestone, used  mostly  for  lime, $150, 000 — in  all,  $413,866.  Sussex  county 
is  the  only  place  in  the  country  i)roducing  mangauiferous  zinc  ore,  of  which  there 
was  an  output  of  26,981  tons,  value  $20,464.  In  magnetite  iron  ore  the  State  held 
a  second  rank,  with  a  yield  of  282,433  long  tons,  valued  at  $612,671.  This  was 
the  onl.v  ore  produced.     The  output  of  pig  iron  was  55,502  long  tons,  showing  a 
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steady  decline,  aud  two  concerns  manufactured  155,000  bbls.  of  Portland  cement, 
value  $232,500. 

Fiiiaiicetf. — The  treasury  statement  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1896,  showed: 
Balance  from  1895,  $893,7-17.88;  receipts,  $2,138,532.88;  disbursements,  $2,072,- 
651.78;  balance,  $959,628.08.  The  largest  items  of  receipts  were,  State  tax  on 
railroad  corporations,  $1,079,687.84,  and  tax  on  miscellaneous  corporations,  $707,- 
951.45.  The  State  was  practically  out  of  debt,  holding  more  than  $959,629  in 
excess  of  all  liabilities,  confined  to  $593,400  of  outstanding  war  loan.  There 
is  no  floating  debt,  and  no  State  tax  has  been  levied  for  several  years.  The  valua- 
tions as  assessed  in  1896  for  taxation  in  1897  were :  Real  and  personal  property, 
$794,428,048;  railroad  and  canal  property,  $220,337,807— total,  $1,014,765,856. 
In  1896  the  counties  of  the  State  had  a  total  debt  of  $6,403,429;  cities,  $42,877,- 
595;  towns,  $2,273,092;  townships,  $2,706,572;  boroughs,  $962,135;  and  vil- 
lages, $129,436— total,  $65,811,146;  sinking  funds,  §7,905,023;  net  debt  of  all 
local  governments,  $57,906,123. 

Bants.— On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  103  national  banks  in  operation  and  14 
in  liipiidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $14,445,000  and 
holding  $5,()77,250  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on 
loans  and  discounts  $52,105,939,  represented  by  demand  paper  with  individual 
or  firm  names,  $2,388,148;  the  same  secured  by  stock,  bonds,  and  other 
personal  securities,  $8,378,474;  time  paper  with  twp  or  more  individual  or 
lirm  names,  $30,734,807;  time  paper  with  single  individual  or  firm  name, 
$4,967,199;  and  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securi- 
ties, $5,637,312.  The  banks  had  in  coin  and  coin  certificates  $3,371,814,  of 
wliieh  $1,777,883  was  in  gold  coin.  The  circulation  account  was :  Total  issue, 
$64,456,590;  redeemed,  $58,962,747;  outstanding,  $5,493,843.  There  were  de- 
posits, $58,218,430;  reserve  required,  $8,732,764;  reserve  held,  $17,287,157; 
ratio  of  reserve,  29.69  per  cent.  The  State  banks,  July  23,  1897,  numbered  21, 
an',  bad  capital,  $1,735,460;  deposits,  $6,867,399 ;  resources,  $10,374,297;  and 
surplus  and  profits,  $1,278,269.  There  w-ere  22  loan  and  trust  companies,  with 
capital,  $2,327,250;  deposits,  $18,584,768;  resources,  $23,787,082;  and  surplus 
and  profits,  $1,396,563.  Mutual  savings  banks  numbered  25,  and  had  depositors, 
161,710;  deposits,  $43,271,047;  resources,  $47,874,873;  and  surplus,  $4,513,114. 
Combining  all  these  institutions,  the  State  had  a  total  banking  ca])ital  of 
$18,537,710.     ■ 

I'liildiiK)  and  Loan  AsiiOfmtionii. — The  last  general  report  on  these  associations 
(1S93)  showed  a  total  of  288  organizations,  of  which  286  were  local,  2  national, 
252  serial,  12  permanent,  and  24  terminating.  Of  all  associations,  287  rei)orted 
.shareholders,  87,041;  217,  shares  issued,  745,319;  284,  shares  in  force,  577,163, 
and  shares  free,  408,525;  and  all,  shares  borrowed  on,  157,806.  The  total  assets 
and  liabilities  were  $31,714,681;  loans  on  real  estate,  $28,774,645;  and  dues  and 
profits,  $29,691,643.  During  the  life  of  all  associations,  263  reported  298 
mortgages  foreclosed,  involving  $495,942,  on  which  there  was  a  loss  of  $44,962. 
Of  all  associations,  189  reported  8,930  homes  and  198  rei)orted  578  other  build- 
ings ac(iuired.  A  State  report  covering  1895  showed :  Number  of  associations 
317;  shareholders,  101,619;  shares  in  force,  693,810;  shares  pledged,  202,639; 
borrowers,  25,598;  and  net  assets,  $38,882,110.  Of  the  total  number,  one,  be- 
longing to  New  Hami)shire,  was  authorized  to  operate  in  the  State;  of  316,  7 
were  national,  10  State,  299  local,  282  serial,  20  permanent,  and  14  terminating; 
and  of  all,  301  reported  fully  the  items  in  the  foregoing  summary  of  ojierations. 
During  the  year  63  series  were  matured;  177  mortgages  were  foreclosed,  iuvolv- 
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ing  $344,849,  ou  which  there  was  a  loss  of  $5,951.  A  special  report  in  1897 
showed,  number  of  associations,  31G ;  shares  outstanding,  693,810;  installment 
dues  paid  in,  paid  up,  and  prepaid  stock  and  profits,  $37,913,775;  and  total  assets, 
$38,882,110. 

Internal  Revenue. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  collections 
of  internal  revenue  aggregated  $4,111,098.27,  from  the  following  sources :  Dis- 
tilled spirits,  $798,173.80;  tobacco,  $1,422,827.56;  fermented  liquors,  $1,872,- 
866.86;  oleomargarine,  $14,798.20;  and  penalties,  $2,415.99.  During  that  year 
there  were  1,068  single-account  cigar  factories,  which  used  1,434,311  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  and  had  an  output  of  70,473,042  cigars  and  293,300  cigarettes; 
and  71  other  tobacco  factories,  which  used  27,743,313  lbs.  of  materials, 
and  had  an  output  of  7,142,797  lbs.  of  plug  tobacco,  2,394,888  lbs.  of  tine  cut, 
5,512,309  lbs.  of  smoking,  and  4,591,366  lbs.  of  snuff.  There  were  61  distilleries 
in  operation;  241,618.13  gals,  of  spirits  rectified  and  1,485,896  gals,  gauged;  and 
2,001,029  bbis.  of  fermented  liquors  produced. 

Railroads. — -On  Jan.  1,  1894,  the  total  main  track  mileage  was  2,176.10.  Dur- 
ing that  year  3  companies  constructed  33.13  miles  of  new  road,  making,  Jan.  1, 
1895,  a  total  mileage  of  2,209.23,  or  with  second,  third,  and  fourth  tracks,  and 
sidings,  about  4,300.  A  detailed  report  at  the  end  of  1894  showed :  Cajjital 
stock^  $139,190,928;  funded  debt,  $168,249,864;  total  investment,  $321,408,176; 
cost  of  roads  and  equipments,  $281,236,781;  gross  earnings,  $36,523,792;  net 
earnings,  $11,745,538;  interest  paid  on  bonds,  $8,492,337;  and  dividends  paid 
ou  stocks,  $5,712,971. 

Cuminerre. — During  the  calendar  year  1897,  the  imports  of  merchandise  at  the 
ports  of  Bridgeton,  Newark,  and  Perth  Amboy  were  valued  at  $625,605;  and 
the  value  of  exports  aggregated  $1,765,982.  The  large  trade  of  Jersey  City  is 
credited  to  the  customs  district  of  New  York. 

Fithlications. — Reported  March,  1898:  Daily,  50;  semi-weekly,  1;  weekly, 
285  ;  bi-weekly,  2  ;  semi-monthly,  7  ;  monthly,  45  ;  and  quarterly,  1. 

Post-Olfices. — Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  First-class,  8;  second-class,  39;  third- 
class,  49  (presideutal,  96);  fourth-class,  807;  money-order  offices,  419;  money-order 
stations,  30 ;  and  limited  money-order  office,  1. 

C'hurclies. — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  strongest  denomination  in  the  State, 
and  is  followed  in  their  order  by  the  Methodist  .Episcopal ;  Presbyterian,  North ; 
Regular  Baptist ;  Protestant  Episcopal ;  Reformed;  African  Methodist ;  Lutheran, 
General  Council ;  and  Congregational.  At  the  Eighth  International  Sunday 
School  Convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-26,  1S9(),  there  were  reported 
for  New  Jersey  2,252  evangelical  Sunday  schools,  38,939  officers  and  teachers, 
and  301,417  scholars — total  members,  340,356. 

Schools. — -At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1895-96,  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  438,969,  of  whom  280,330  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools,  and  175,895  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  There 
were  5,620  public  school  teachers;  1,763  schoolhouses ;  i)ublic  school  property 
valued  at  $11,928,227 ;  and  expenditures  $4,971,444.  The  private  school  enroll- 
ment was  45,021.  Public  high  schools  numbered  73,  with  337  teachers  and 
7,801  puiiils,  and  private  secondary  schools,  70,  with  407  teachers,  3,957  pujiils, 
and  grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  over  $3, 500, ()()(».  There  were  4  public 
normal  schools,  and  4  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  with  a  total  of  134  professors  and 
instructors;  1,614  students  in  all  departments  (1,584  males  and  30  females) ;  7 
fellowshiiis;  98  scholarships;  221,159  bound  volumes  in  the  libraries;  $313,500 
in  total  income;  $2,530,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $3,750,000  in  jiro- 
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ductive  f uuils ;  $720,400  iu  scientific  apparatus;  and  $1,353,000  in  gifts.  In  May, 
ISDO,  the  name  of  the  CoUeyie  of  New  Jersey  was  clianjiod  to  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, and  iu  honor  of  the  sesquicenteuuial  of  the  institution  iu  October  following, 
itH  triends  made  it  gifts  of  buildings  and  contributions  to  the  general  fund  aggre- 
gating over  $2,000,000.  The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  is  con- 
nected with  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick.  Otiicr  educ;ational  institutions 
include  colleges  for  women  only  at  Bordeutown  and  Princeton  ;  schools  of  science 
at  Newark,  New  Brunswick,  Hoboken,  and  Princeton;  schools  of  theology  at 
Bloomtield,  Madison,  New  Brunswick,  Princeton,  and  South  Orange;  training 
schools  for  nurses  at  Camden,  Orange  and  Paterson ;  and  7  commercial  colleges. 
For  the  defective  classes  there  are  a  State  School  for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Trenton  ;  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Womeu,  and  State  Home  for  the  Education  of 
Feeble-minded  Youth,  both  at  Vineland;  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feehle- 
mimled  Women  at  Newark;  j)rivate  schools  for  the  feeble-minded  at  Cranbury 
and  Haddontield;  and  reform  schools  at  Jamesburg  (boys),  Trenton  (girls),  and 
Verona  (both  sexes). 

Lihrarii's. — In  18i)()  there  were  reported  94:  ]iublic  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  801,152  bound  volumes  aud    11(),327  pamphlets. 

I'iipnlalion.— In  1890,  1,444,933,  of  whom  720,819  were  males;  724,114 
females;  1,115,958  natives;  328,975  foreign-born;  1,396,581  whites;  and  48,- 
352  colored  of  all  races.  The  State  census  of  1895  gave  a  total  of  1,G73,10(5,  of 
whom  835,115  were  males;  837,991  females;  1,315,913  natives ;  357,193  foreign- 
born ;  1,250,903  native  whites;  and  59,010  native  colored.  There  were  357,108 
families  and  279,792  dwelling  houses.  The  most  populous  counties  were :  Hud- 
son, 328,080;  Essex,  312,000;  Passaic,  133,227;  Camden,  100,104;  Mercer,  85,- 
838;  Union,  85,404;  Monmouth,  75,543;  Middlesex,  70,058;  Bergen,  65,415; 
Morris,  59,536;  and  Burlington,  59,117.  The  principal  cities  aud  towns  were: 
Newark,  215,806;  Jersey  City,  182,713:  Paterson,  97,344;  Camden,  63,467; 
Trenton,  62,518;  Hoboken,  54,083;  Elizabeth,  43,834;  and  Orange,  22,792.  On 
June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary  estimated  the  population  at 
1,780,000. 

NEW  MEXICO,  one  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  of  North  America; 
organized  Sept.  9,  1850;  counties,  18;  capital,  Santa  Fe. 

Territorial  Officers,  1897. — Governor  (appointed  for  4  years,  salary  $2,600  jier 
annum),  Miguel  A.  Otero;  secretary,  George  H.  Wallace;  treasurer,  Samuel 
Eldodt;  auditor,  Marcelius  (iarcia;  solicitor-general,  A.  B.  Fall;  adjutant- 
general,  H.  B.  Hersey ;  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Amado  Chavez; 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  Thomas  Smith;  associate  justices,  N.  C. 
Collier,  N.  B.  Laughlin,  G.  D.  Bantz,  and  H.  B.  Hamilton ;  clerk,  (ieorge  D. 
Wyllys.  Territorial  government  (subject  to  changes),  Otero,  Wallace,  and  Hersey, 
Re|>ublican8,  the  others.  Democrats;  judiciary,  all  Democrats. 

Lniialatitri',  1898. — Tied  in  each  house  between  the  Republicans  and 
Demo(Tats. 

Elections. — In  the  election  for  a  delegate  in  Congress,  1896,  there  were  36,030 
votes  cast,  of  which  the  Democratic-Populist  candidate  (Fergusson)  received 
18,947;  the  Republican,  renominated  (Catron)  17,017;  and  the  (iold  Democratic 
(Dame)  66. 

Farm  Products. — Reported  Dec.  31,  1897:  Corn,  661,581  bush.,  from  24,503 
acres,  value  $383,717;  wheat,  4,282,848  bush.,  from  178,452  acres,  value  $3,212,- 
136;  oats,  258,795  bush.,  from  7,290  acres,  value  $106,106;  barley,  38,318  bush!, 
from   1,179  acres,  value  $21,075 ;  potatoes,    65,430   bush.,  from   727   acres,  value 
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$51,035;  and  hay,  132,916  tons,  from  37,976  acres,  value  $930,412— total  value, 
$4,704,481.  Irrigation  in  the  Bluewater  valley  was  prosecuted  with  much  vigor 
in  1894-95,  and  by  Aug.  16,  in  the  last  year,  a  dam,  with  150  ft.  base,  2G0  ft. 
length  and  42  ft.  depth,  providing  a  storage  capacity  of  6,000  acre-feet  of  water, 
had  been  constructed,  and  also  31  miles  of  canals  and  laterals.  Over  2,500  acres 
of  sage-brush   land  had  been  cleared   and  plowed,  and  nearly  all  put  under  crop. 

Farm  .l/i/mak.— Reported  Jan.  1,  1898:  Horses,  83,854,  value  $1,524,176; 
mules,  3,507,  value  $113,978;  cows,  19,126,  value  $507,795;  cattle,  731,216, 
value  $12,329,397;  sheep,  2,844,265,  value  $5,364,284;  and  swine,  29,905,  value 
$181,524 — total  value,  $20,021,154.  The  legislature  in  1895  passed  laws  regulating 
cattle  brands,  iiroviding  for  the  appointment  of  sheep  inspectors,  and  vesting 
the  Cattle  Board  with  jurisdiction  over  diseased  cattle. 

3Liierai  Products. — In  New  Mexico,  as  in  Colorado,  there  has  been  a  large 
decrease  in  the  output  of  the  silver  mines  and  a  correspondingly  large  increase  in 
that  of  gold,  since  the  repeal  of  the  silver-purchase  clause  of  the  Sherman  act. 
The  production  of  the  two  metals  in  the  calendar  year  1894  was  reported  as 
follows:  Gold,  27,465  fine  oz.,  value  $567,751;  silver,  632,183  fine  oz.,  value 
$817,368 — total  value,  $1,365,110.  For  1895  the  silver  output  was  estimated  at 
694,800  fine  oz.,  and  the  gold,  23,810  fine  oz.  ;  total  value,  $1,390,520.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  other  mineral  products  for  the  calendar  year  1895: 
In  roal,  l,here  was  an  output  of  720,654  short  tons,  valued  at  the  mines  at  $1,- 
072,520,  of  which  695,634  tons  were  loaded  for  direct  shipment.  The  coal  fields 
are  of  large  extent,  contain  the  brown,  anthracite,  and  bituminous  varieties,  and 
the  most  productive  were  in  Bernalillo,  Colfax,  Grant,  Lincoln,  Rio  Arriba,  San 
Jurtu,  Sauta  Fe,  and  Socorro  counties.  There  were  22  mines  in  operation, 
which  employed  an  average  of  1,383  persons  for  an  average  of  190  days.  A 
coking  plant  with  50  ovens  used  22,385  short  tens  of  coal,  and  produced  14,663 
short  tons  of  coke,  valued  at  $29,491.  The  Territory  ranked  15th  as  a  producer 
of  iron  ore,  with  a  small  but  increased  output,  which  was  used  chiefly  for  fluxing. 

Finances. — During  the  year  ending  Aug.  29,  1896,  the  territorial  receipts  from 
all  sources  with  balance  aggregated  $334,017.97,  and  the  expenditures,  $265,- 
195.15;  balance,  $68,822.82.  The  recognized  indebtedness,  June  30,  1896,  was 
$909,500,  and  the  debt  not  recognized  by  the  legislature  comprised  old  militia 
wai-rants,  which  in  1894  amounted  to  $650,000.  The  largest  item  of  debt  was 
the  capitol  building  and  the  capitol  contingent-fund  bonds,  $250,000,  due  in 
1902,  1904,  and  1905.  The  assessed  valuations  on  all  kinds  of  taxable  property 
in  1895,  less  exemptions,  amounted  to  $40,518,037;  and  the  collections  were,  for 
territorial  purposes,  $247,072;  territorial  institutions,  $72,059;  and  cattle  indem- 
nity, $2,305— total,  $321,437. 

Baiili:-<. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  6  national  banks  in  operation  and  9  in 
liquidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $600,000,  and  hold- 
ing $340,000  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on  loans 
and  discounts  $1,551,071;  held  in  coin  and  coin  certificates,  $142,455;  had 
issued  for  circulation  $2,291,980,  redeemed  $1,948,976,  and  had  outstanding 
$343,004;  held  deposits,  $2,900,129,  and  reserve,  $973,604;  and  had  ratio  of 
reserve,  33.57  per  cent.  The  territorial  banks,  June  30,  1897,  numbered  6,  and 
bad  capital,  $241,700;  deposits,  $798,276;  resources,  $1,076,399;  and  surplus  and 
profits,  $36,423.  There  was  one  private  bank  which  had  capital,  $20,000;  de- 
posits, $21,708,  resources,  $61,708,  and  surplus,  $20,000. 

Internal  Jierenne.—The  details  of  collections  and  taxable  manufactures, 
credited  to  New  Mexico,   also  cover  Arizona.      During  the  year  ending  Juno  30, 
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1897,  the  collections  aggregated  $38,019.20,  principally  from  distilled  spirits, 
$28,809.47,  and  fermeuted  liquors,  §6,214.40.  In  that  year  there  were  391,900 
citrars  and  319, 000  cigarettes  manufactured;  7,419.50  gals,  of  spirits  rectified  and 
13,9S8  gals,  gauged;  and  3,891  bbls.  of  fermented  liciuors  produced. 

I{atlnia<lf:. — On  Jan.  1,  1894,  the  total  mileage  was  1,439.50.  During  that  year 
one  company  constructed  75.20  miles  of  new  road,  making  a  total,  Jan.  1,  1895, 
of  1,514.70  miles.  There  was  no  new  constructiou  in  1895,  but  several  new  roads 
and  branches  were  projected.  A  report  at  the  end  of  1894,  covering  the  roads 
operating  in  the  territory,  showed:  Capital  stock,  $88,244,100;  funded  debt,  $45,- 
070,029;  total  investment,  $173,498,254;  cost  of  roads  and  equipments,  $136,- 
543,679;  gross  earnings,  $90,(311;  net  eiU'uiugs,  §30,276;  and  interest  paid  on 
bonds,  $50,062. 

Statehood. — The  long  effort  to  secure  the  admission  of  the  Territory  into  the 
Union  as  a  State  came  nearest  to  success  in  1890,  when  (.\pril  9)  the  Committee 
on  Territories  decided  by  a  vote  of  7  to  3  to  report  favorabl.v  a  bill  for  admission, 
substantially  the  same  on  which  Utah  was  admitted;  but  Congress  adjourned 
before  taking  final  action. 

Pi'ralla  Claim.— The  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  on  Oct.  25,  1895,  rejected 
the  famous  Peralta-Reavis  land  grant  claim  for  12,500,000  acres,  worth  $25,000,- 
000,  in  [Southern  New  ilexico  and  Arizona,  and  J.  A.  Peralta-Reavis,  the  claim- 
ant, was  found  guilty,  Julj-  2,  1896,  on  a  charge  of  presenting  a  fraudulent  claim 
against  the  United  States  government. 

l'(iblir<ititnt.<. — Reported  March,  1898:  Daily,  5;  tri-weekly,  1;  semi-weekly, 
1 ;  weekly,  47  ;  and  monthly,  3. 

Poal-Otjtei's. — Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  Second-class,  2;  third-class,  10  (presi- 
dential, 12);  fourth-class,  292;  money-order  offices,  67;  limited  money-order 
offices,  0. 

(Jliurrlif!!. — Tiie  Roman  Catholic  is  the  strongest  denomination,  and  is  followed 
in  their  order  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal ;  Presbyterian,  North  ;  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, South;  Mormon;  Protestant  Episcopal;  and  Regular  Baptist,  North.  At 
the  Eighth  International  Sunday  School  Convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June 
23-26,  189(),  there  were  reported  for  New  Mexico  90  evangelical  Sunday  schools, 
592  officers  and  teachers,  and  4,900  scholars — total  members,  5,492. 

SrhooU. — At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1895-90,  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  was 'estimated  at  49,730,  of  whom  23,359  were  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools,  and  15,937  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  There  were  584  teachers, 
492  jiuldic  schools,  i)ublic  school  property  valued  at  $264,430,  expenditures,  $161,- 
494,  and  7  jiublic  and  5  jirivate  high  schools.  The  Presbyterian  Home  Mission 
maintained  24  jirivate  schools,  with  nearly  1,500  day  pupils;  the  United  States 
government  had  Indian  schools  at  Jemes,  Laguna,  and  Zuni ;  and  Santa  Ee  and 
Albuqueniue  had  prosperous  Indian  industrial  schools.  The  territorial  institu- 
tions comprised  a  university  at  Albuquerque;  school  of  mines  at  Socorro;  normal 
schools  at  Silver  City  and  Las  Vegas ;  agricultural  college  at  Las  Cruces ;  a  military 
institute  at  Roswell ;  and  an  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  at  Santa  Fe.  The  Sisters  of  Charit.v  conduct  the  St.  Vincent  Orphans' 
Home  and  Industrial  School  for  girls  oul.v,  at  Santa  Fe,  and  there  are  other 
denominational  institutions  in  the  principal  towns  and  pueblos. 

Lihrarii's. — In  1890  there  were  reported  0  i>ul)lic  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  13,273  liound  volumes  and  3,200  pamphlets. 

Populatiuti. — In  1890,  153,593,  of  whom  83,055  wei'e  males;  70,538  females; 
142,334  natives;  11,259  foreign-born;     142,719  whites;  and  10,874  colored  of  all 
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races,  principally  Indians.     On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actu- 
ary estimated  the  population  at  197,000. 

NEW  MEXICO,  Univeksity  of,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  non-sectarian;  co-educa- 
tional; had  at  close  of  1897,  12  professors  and  instructors;  95  students;  977 
volumes  in  library ;  $40,000  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $14,220  income;  presi- 
dent, C.  L.  Herrick,  m.s. 

NEW  OELEANS,  city,  port  of  entry,  capital  of  Orleans  parish.  La.,  with 
which  it  is  co-extensive;  population  (1890),  242,039.  In  189G  the  assessed  valu- 
ations were:  Real  estate,  §100,529,530;  personal  property,  $40,037,913 — total, 
S140,5C7,443 ;  city  tax  rate,  $20  per  $1,000.  Under  the  provisions  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution,  up  to  Jan.  1,  1897,  the  city  had  issued  4  per  cent. 
50-3'ear  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $8,998,500  for  the  purpose  of  refunding  its  debt 
at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  and  had  paid  to  the  departments  of  public  schools  and 
public  works  about  $250,000,  the  excess  of  the  interest  tax  over  requirements. 
The  total  bonded  debt,  Jan.  1,  1897,  was  $14,639,050.  In  1897  there  were  7 
national  banks,  with  combined  capital,  $2,300,000 ;  deposits,  $13,337,610;  and 
resources,  $20,696,855.  The  exchanges  at  the  clearing  house  in  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1897,  aggregated  $420,182,685,  an  increase  of  $92,638,472  in  a  year. 
New  Orleans  has  625  miles  of  streets,  of  which  157  are  paved;  118  miles  of  water 
mains;  waterworks  plant  operated  bj'  a  private  company,  cost  $3,500,000, 
capacity,  45,000,000  gals.;  gas  and  electric  light  plants;  and  6  daily,  3  semi- 
weekly,  34  weekly,  2  semi-monthly,  and  9  monthly  periodicals.  The  annual 
cost  of  maintaining  the  city  government  is  about  $2,800,000;  expenditures  for 
public  education,  $420,000;  pujiils  in  public  schools,  27,000.  Tne  .commercial 
movement  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  was  as  follows:  Merchandise,  im- 
ports, $16,618,727;  exports,  §101,494,120;  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion, 
imports,  $610,242— total  foreign  trade,  $118,723,089.  In  the  summer  of  1896  4 
banks  were  obliged  to  suspend  within  a  short  time,  and  to  relieve  the  consequent 
pressure  on  the  other  banks  the  United  States  treasury  department  transferred 
from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  in  one  day  by  telegraph  the  sum  of  $900,000,  and 
sent  by  telegraph  and  express  in  2  days  $1,350,000  to  be  used  in  promj^itly  meet- 
ing claims  against  the  Federal  government.  In  1897,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  the  city  and  suburbs  shared  with  various  places  in  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Florida,  and  Texas,  a  severe  visitation  of  yellow  fever  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  Havana.  On  Oct.  3  Dr.  Joseph  Holt,  former  president  of  the  board  of  health, 
and  originator  of  the  system  of  maritime  quarantine  that  was  rigidly  enforced, 
estimated  the  loss  to  business  in  New  Orleans  alone  at  $25,000,000,  and  in  the 
entire  stricken  section  at  $38,000,000,  and  the  total  loss  of  life  at  about  250.  In 
•  April,  1898,  the  city  was  selected  as  one  of  four  points  for  the  mobilization  of  the 
U.  S.  regular  and  volunteer  armies  in  anticipation  of  the  occupation  of  Cuba. 

NEWPORT,  city,  capital  of  Newport  county,  and  one  of  the  capitals  of  Rhode 
Island;  population  (1890),  21,537  ;  (1897,  estimated)  23,000.  In  1895  the  assessed 
valuations — about  actual  value — were:  Real  estate,  $29,939,500;  personal  prop- 
erty, $6,640,100— total,  $36,579,600;  total  tax  rate,  $10.50  i)er  $1,000.  The  total 
bonded  debt,  Jan.  1,  1897,  was  $511,000;  sinking  funds,  $69,088;  net  debt, 
$441,912;  value  of  real  estate  and  other  property  owned  by  the  cit.v,  $671,420. 
There  are  6  national  banks,  with  combined  capital,  $795,250;  deposits,  $1,659,- 
621;  and  resources,  $3,466,802;  Middletown  Free,  Newport  Historical  Society, 
People's,  Fort  Adams'  Post,  Redwood,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  libraries;  electric  street 
railroads;  and  2  daily  and  3  weekly  newspapers.     For  more  than  20  years  Con- 
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gress  Las  been  urged  to  put  the  fine  harbor  and  approaches  of  the  city  in  a  state 
of  adequate  defense.  According  to  the  report  of  the  chief  of  engineers  of  the 
army  for  1897  plans  had  been  prepared  and  approved  by  the  secretary  of  war  for 
proper  defensive  works  on  Narragansett  Bay,  and  negotiations  were  in  progress 
for  the  acciuiHition  of  iidditional  sites.  Cleneral  Miles,  in  his  report  for  the  same 
period,  recommended  an  aiJiirojiriation  of  .$8;J;5,()()()  for  fortifications  at  this  port. 
The  plans  for  the  harbor  call  for  two  batteries  of  1(5  mortars  each,  grouped  in 
sections  of  4  mortars,  with  a  casemate  or  protecting  pocket  for  the  gunners,  all 
within  a  wall  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  an  attack  of  shot  and  shell.  One  grouj) 
of  batteries  would  be  installo<l  at  Fort  Adams;  the  other  at  Dutch  Island;  the 
first  would  assist  in  defending  the  main  entrance  to  Narragansett  Bay ;  the  other 
would  resist  the  approach  of  an  enemy  through  the  West  Passage.  Torjiedo  case- 
mates have  been  constructed  already,  as  a  jiart  of  the  general  iilan,  at  Fort  Adams 
and  Dutch  Island,  for  the  particular  pur])ose  of  protecting  the  torpedo  and  train- 
ing station  on  Goat  Island. 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  town,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Warwick  county,  Va. ; 
poiiulatiou  (1890),  4,449.  Since  the  completion  of  its  railroad  and  docking  facili- 
ties and  of  the  extensive  ship-building  and  drydock  jilant,  the  town  has  had  a 
rapid  growth,  and  is  now  a  i)ort  of  large  commercial  value.  The  drydock  is  a 
marvel  of  engineering  construction,  and  has  successfully  docked  the  great  steam- 
ship .X<'ir  York,  of  the  American  line,  the  largest  vessel  ever  so  handled  in  the 
United  States.  In  1897  the  battleships  Kcarxarge,  Keiitucii/,  and  Illinois  were 
under  construction  here,  and  the  gunboats  Naahville,  Wilmington,  and  Helena 
were  completed.  In  March,  1898,  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 
Company  began  the  construction  of  an  additional  drydock,  to  be  the  largest  on 
the  continent,  and  to  cost  ui)\.vard  of  91, 000, (!()().  The  commercial  movement,  all 
in  merchandise,  in  the  years  ending  June  30,  189()  and  1897,  was  respectively: 
Imj.orts,  Sl,131,(528andSl,l()9,.315;  exports,  $14,8.50,117  and  $22,109,575— a  total 
foreign  trade  of  $15,981,745  and  $2:3,278,890. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  the  oldest  of  the  British  Australasian  colonies ;  area, 
31,700  square  miles;  population  (1891),  1,132,234;  (estimated  Dec.  31,  1895) 
1,277,870;  governor,  1897,  the  lU.  Hon.  Henry  Robert  Viscount  Hampden. 

Finances. — The  gross  revenue  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  189(),  was 
£9,251,845  ($44,9C3,9GG),  of  which  X2.5(!G,113  was  from  taxation,  X2,018, 196  from 
land  revenue,  .£4,354,821  from  railway,  tramway,  post,  telegrai)h,  and  other  serv- 
ices, and  .£312,715  from  misc(!llaneous  sources.  The  ex])enditures,  exclusive  of 
that  from  loans,  aggregated  X9,8,S(;.277  (S48,047,30()),  and  the  largest  items  were 
for  public  works  and  services,  interest  on  debt,  and  payment  of  loan.  The 
])ublic  debt  June  30,  1896,  was  £62,263,473  (§302,600,478).  At  the  close  of 
1892  the  wealth  of  the  colony  was  estimated  as  follows:  Colonial  property,  £181,- 
925,500;  municipal,  .£7,213,000;  private,  £404,148,000— total,  £593,286,500 
(§2,883,372,390). 

Coinnierce. — The  total  value  of  the  imports  into  the  colony  in  1896  was  $100,- 
062,593,  of  which  $8,418,427,  more  than  double  the  amount  in  1895,  was  from 
the  United  States;  and  the  exports  aggregated  $112,434,447,  of  which  $10,049,146, 
almost  three  times  that  of  the  preceding  year,  was  to  the  United  States.  There 
was  a  notable  inci-ease  in  both  the  import  and  the  export  trade,  and  of  the  latter, 
wool  represented  more  than  half. 

A(/ririi/lnn: — In  1896  about  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  colony  was  under 
forest,  and  1,348,600  acres  were  under  crop,  principally  in  holdings  of  less  than 


500  acres.  The  leadiug  crops  were:  "Wheat,  5,195,312  bush.;  maize,  5,G87,03O 
bush.;  barley,  9G,119  bush.;  oats,  374, 190  bush.;  potatoes,  56,179  tous;  lucerne 
and  sown  grasses,  48,959  tons;  tobacco,  11,142  cwt.  ;  sugar  cane,  207,771  tons;, 
and  oranges,  5,954,940  doz.  The  live  stock  comprised  47,617,087  sheep;  2,150,- 
057  cattle;  487,943  horses;  and  221,597  swine. 

Mining. — The  production  of  silver  in  1895  was  550,142  ozs. ;  silver-lead  ore  and 
metal,  219,881  tons — total  value,  £1,560,813;  copper,  £136,969;  coal,  3,738,589 
tons,  value,  £1,095,327.  Nearlj'  all  the  gold  produced  in  the  colony  is  sent  to 
the  mint  for  coinage;  value  of  output  for  1896,  $5,223,506.  The  colony  has  20 
smelting  furnaces,  principally  for  silver,  tin,  and  copper,  and  about  40,000  per- 
sons engaged  in  ruining  and  smelting. 

JIaHuf'actun's. — Oificial  returns  for  1895  showed  2,403  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, employing  a  capital  of  £15,049,704,  and  hands,  43,719.  The  mo.st  numer- 
ous plants  were  those  for  the  preparation  of  food  and  drink ;  building  materials ; 
metal  works,  machinery,  etc.  ;  paper,  printing,  binding,  etc.  ;  and  for  treating  raw 
pastoral  products. 

Communications. — In  1890  there  were  2,531  miles  of  government  and  84  miles 
of  private  railways  in  operation,  which  had  cost  for  construction  and  diuipment 
$180,000,000;  61  miles  of  street  railway  belonging  to  the  government;  1,470 
post-offices  and  502  receiving  offices;  and  12,316  miles  of  telegraph  posts,  with 
28,799  miles  of  wire. 

Banking. — There  are  13  banks  of  circulation  in  the  colony;  a  savings  bank  in 
Sydney,  with  12  branches  in  the  country  districts;  numerous  banks  connected 
with  laud,  building,  and  investment  companies  and  benefit  building  societies; 
and  post-office  savings  banks. 

Churches  and  Schools. — There  is  no  state  church  nor  is  state  aid  given  to  reli- 
o-ion.  The  Church  of  England  has  a  metropolitan,  who  is  also  primate  of  Aus- 
tralia and  Tasmania,  and  6  dioceses,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  has  a  cardinal-arch- 
bishop of  Sydney,  who  is  also  primate  of  Australasia,  and  7  dioceses.  The 
principal  denominations  are  the  Church  of  England,  333  clergy,  502,980  commu- 
nicants; Church  of  Rome,  295  clergy,  286,911  communicants;  Presbyterian,  156 
clergy,  109,390  comlnuuicants ;  and  ^\'esleyau,  133  clergy,  87,516  communicants. 
Education  is  under  state  control  and  is  compulsory.  There  are  2,563  State 
schools,  with  4,477  teachers  and  210,390  enrolled  pupils,  and  882  private  schools, 
with  2,940  teachers  and  51,503  ijupils.  For  higher  education  there  is  a  univer- 
sity at  Sydney  and  a  technical  college  with  more  thau  a  dozen  departments  and 
several  branch  schools. 

Recent  Events. — The  premiers  of  all  the  Australian  colonies  met  in  Sydney, 
March  4,  1890,  for  a  conference  on  the  questions  of  Federal  defense,  the  Jajianese 
treaty,  the  restriction  of  undesirable  immigration.  Federal  quarantine,  and  light- 
houses for  the  coast.  The  legislative  council  adopted  bills  for  conserving  the 
public  health,  preventing  the  adulteration  of  food,  regulating  factories  and  work- 
shops, and  restricting  the  influx  of  the  colored  races. 

NEWTON,  city,  Middlesex  county,  Mass.;  population  (1890),  24,379;  (1895, 
State  census)  27,590.  In  1890  the  assessed  valuations  were:  Real  estate,  $39,- 
223,450;  personal  property,  $10,728,375 — total,  $49,951,825;  the  total  tax  rate, 
$16.00  per  $1,000.  The  city  debt,  Jan.  1,  1897,  was  $2,925,613;  water  debt, 
$1,955,000— total,  $4,880,013;  sinking  fund,  $888,446;  net  debt,  $3,992,160. 
Electric  street  railroads  connect  the  city  with  Boston,  Waltham,  and  Watertown. 
The  city  contains  13  villages;  manufactories  of  woolen,  silk,  and  knit  goods, 
cotton  gins,  machinery,  cordage,  fire  alarms,  etc. ;  a  national  and  2  savings  banks ; 
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public  and  theological  institute  librai-ies;  public  scbool  property  valued  at  $650,- 
000;  many  residences  of  Boston  business  men;  and  3  weekly  newspapers. 

NEAVTON,  HuBEUT  Anson,  ll.d.,  mathematician, was  born  in  .Sherburne,  N.  Y., 
March  19,  1S3U ;  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn. ,  Aug.  12,  18'J(J.  He  was  oue  of  the  50 
original  members  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  from  1S55  till  his 
death  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Yale  University. 

NEAV  YORK,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  the  11th  of  the 
original  13  States  to  ratify  the  Federal  constitution  (July  20,  1788);  counties,  GO; 
capital,  Albany. 

Slale  0[ficei:-i,  1890-98. — Governor  (elected  for  2  years,  salary  :?10,000  per 
annum),  Frank  S.  Black;  lieutenant-governor,  Timothy  L.  Woodruff;  secretary  of 
state,  John  Palmer;  treasurer,  Addison  B.  Colvin;  comptroller,  James  A. 
Eoberts;  attorney-general,  Theodore  E.  Hancock;  adjutant-general,  C.  W.  Til- 
liughast;  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Charles  B.  Skinner;  state 
engineer,  Campbell  W.  Adams;  superintendent  of  insurance,  Louis  F.  Payn ; 
superintendent  of  banking,  F.  D.  Kilburn ;  superintendent  of  i)ublic  works, 
George  W.  Albridge;  railroad  commissioners,  Frank  M.  Baker,  Ashley  W.  Cole, 
and  George  W.  Dunn;  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  appeals,  Alton  B.  Parker; 
associate  justices,  Albert  Haight,  John  C.  Gray,  Irving  G.  Vaun,  Denis  O'Brien, 
Edward  T.  Bartlett,  and  Celora  E.  Martin. 

Leg iiilal tire,  1898. — Republicans,  senate  36,  bouse  78,  joint  ballot  114;  Demo- 
cratic, senate  11,  house  09,  joint  ballot  83;  Independent  Bepublicans,  house  2, 
joint  ballot  2 ;  Republican  majority,  senate  22,  house  6,  joint  ballot  28. 

Elevlionti. — In  the  State  elections  1890  there  were  1,124,549  regular  votes  cast 
for  governor,  of  which  the  Republican  candidate  (Black)  received  787,510;  the 
Democratic  (Porter),  574,524;  the  National  Democratic  (Gritfin),  20,098;  the 
Social  Labor  (Balkam),  18,302;  and  the  Prohibition  (Smith),  17,449.  The  con- 
gressional elections  resulted  in  the  choice  of  29  Republican  candidates,  4  Demo- 
cratic, and  1  Independent  Republican.  In  the  presidential  election  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  received  819,838  votes;  the  Democratic,  551,513;  the  National 
Democratic,  19,295;  the  Social  Labor,  17,731;  and  the  Prohibition,  1(!,080.  In 
an  election  in  1897  for  cliief  justice  of  the  court  of  ai'peals,  the  Democratic 
candidate  (Parker)  received  554,080  votes;  the  Republican  (Wallace),  493,791; 
the  Social  Lt^bor  (Cuno)  20,854;  and  the  I'robibition  (Baldwin),  19,053. 

Farm  I'roducls. — Reported  Dec.  31,  1897:  Corn,  15,335,142  bush.,  from  494,- 
682  acres,  value  $0,134,057;  wheat,  7,374,011  bush.,  from  344,008  acres,  value 
$0,037,150;  oats,  45,953,030  bush.,  from  1,482,350  acres,  value  $12,407,320 ;  rye, 
4,407,140  bush.,  from  241,407  acres,  value  $2,144,227;  barley,  4,780,075  bush., 
from  191,443  acres,  value  $2,010,152;  buckwheat,  5,007,310  bush.,  from  257,- 
005  acres,  value  $2,200,924;  I'otatoes,  21,000,098  bush.,  from  339,079  acres,  value 
$14,110,266;  and  hay,  6,009,899  tons,  from  4,451,777  acres,  value  $49,581,607 — 
total  value,  $95,291,763. 

Farm  Aiumal.-<. — Reported  Jan.  1,  1898:  Horses,  608,91(i.  value  $33,781,467; 
mules,  4,511,  value  $262,746;  cows,  1,402,104,  value  $44,809,248;  cattle,  544,- 
735,  value  $14,256,261;  sheep,  825,440,  value  $3,332,739;  and  swine,  038,849, 
value  $4,620,544— total  value,  $105,129,005. 

Mineral  Produdti. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  mineral  products  for  the 
calendar  year  1895:  In  imn  ore,  the  output  was  6,7(!9  long  tons  of  red  hematite, 
26,462  of  brown  hematite,  260,139  of  magnetite,  and  13,880  of  carbonate,  in  all 
307,250  tons,  valued  at  $598,313.  The  output  was  04,497  tons  greater  than  that 
of  the  previous  year,  and  the  State  ranked  8th  in  general  production,  2d  in  car- 
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bouate,  Scl  in  maguetite,  aud  9tb  in  brown  hematite.  With  23  furnaces  in  blast 
there  was  an  output  of  181,702  long  tons  of  pig  iron.  In  clay  products,  280  con- 
cerns reported  value  of  output  of  common  and  pressed  brick,  $4,686,937;  fancy 
brick,  $1,025;  firebrick,  $302,407;  vitrified  paving  brick,  $121,892;  drain  tile, 
$56,740;  other  tile,  $143,465;  sewer  pipe,  $133,000;  terra  cotta  work,  $336,000; 
stoneware,  $44,033;  aud  miscellaneous,  $63,997— total,  $5,889,496.  The  quar- 
rying industry  showed  granite  output,  $68,474,  in  Esses,  Richmond,  Orange,  and 
Westchester  counties,  a  decrease;  sandstone,  $415,644,  principally  in  Orleans 
and  St.  Lawrence  counties,  a  decrease;  slate,  $91,875,  an  increase,  all  in  "Wash- 
ington county,  and  of  a  cherr.v-red  color,  the  only  slate  of  its  kind  in  the  world 
and  commanding  a  higher  price  , than  any  other;  marble,  $207,828,  in  St.  Law- 
rence, "Westchester,  Columbia,  and  Warren  counties,  a  large  decrease ;  and  lime- 
stone, $1,043,182,  about  etiuallj'  divided  between  building  and  road  making  and 
lime;  total  value,  $1,827,003.  There  was  also  an  output  of  bluestone,  for  flag- 
ging and  other  purposes,  of  an  estimated  value  of  $750,000.  In  cement,  there 
were  26  works  which  yielded  3,939,727  bbls.  of  hydraulic,  valued  at  $2,285,094, 
and  4  works  which  yielded  159,320  bbls.  of  Portland,  valued  at  $278,810.  The 
State  ranked  first  in  salt,  with  a  product  of  6,832,331  bbls.,  value  $1,943,398, 
principally  rock,  common  fine,  and  table.  Other  products  included  petroleum, 
912,948  bbls.,  value  $1,240,468;  natural  gas,  $241,530;  gypsum,  33,587  short 
tons,  value  in  commercial  form,  $59,321;  ■metallic  paint,  6,083  short  tons,  value 
$67,161;  and  fibrous  talc,  39,240  short  tous,  value  $370,897.  The  entire  supply  of 
the  country  of  the  last  product  was  from  Gouveueur,  St.  Law-rence  county. 

Finances. — The  State  treasurer's  report  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1897, 
showed:  Balauce,  beginning  of  the  year,  $4,930,046.43;  receipts,  $32,678,112.09; 
expenditures,  $30,364,254.21;  balance  at  end  of  the  year,  $7,243,904.31.  The 
total  funded  debt  was  $5,765,660.  The  receipts  from  licenses  to  sell  liquor 
under  the  Eaines  law,  tax  on  inheritances,  etc.,  were  $8,245,172.87;  and  the 
expenditures  for  asylums,  hospitals,  reformatories,  etc.,  were  $7,362,559.85. 
The  assessed  valuations  in  1897  were:  Eeal  estate,  $4,349,882,088;  ]iersonal, 
$649,386,812;  total,  $4,999,268,900;  valuation  as  equalized  by  the  State  Board, 
$4,506,985,694,  a  net  increase  in  a  year  of  $140,963,226;  State  tax  rate,  $2.67  per 
$1,000,  producing  $12,033,681.80. 

Bants. — National. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  326  national  banks  in  opera- 
tion and  147  in  liciuidatiou,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $83,- 
664,940,  holding  $37,531,000  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  out- 
standing on  loans  and  discounts  $521,778,737;  represented  by  demand  paper  with 
individual  or  firm  names,  $12,702,257 ;  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other 
personal  securities,  $157,655,316;  time  jiaper  with  two  or  more  individual  or  firm 
names,  $179,639,165;  time  paper  with  single  individual  or  firm  name,  $78,633,128; 
and  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securities,  $93,148,874. 
The  banks  held  in  coin  and  coin  certificates  $84,418,083,  of  which  $19,277,969 
was  in  gold  coin.  The  circulation  account  was:  Total  issue,  $371,694,685;  re- 
deemed, $332,513,146;  outstanding,  $39,181,539.  There  were  deposits,  $637,- 
355,132;  reserve  reiiuired,  $147,497,291;  reserve  held,  $171,802,042;  ratio  of 
reserve,  48  banks  in  New  York  City,  27.10  per  cent.,  6  in  Albany,  37.78,  5  in 
Brooklyn,  28.04,  and  207  elsewhere  in  the  State,  27.68.  During  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1897,  the  exchanges  at  the  United  States  clearing  houses  at  New  York 
Cit.v,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  find  Biughamton  aggregated  $31,686,872,281, 
an  increase  of  $1,958,264,584  over  the  total  of  the  previous  corresponding  period. 
Slate    Hanks. — On  Sept.    30,    1897,    there  were  212    State    banks    in    operation, 
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witli  comlnned  capital,  $30,570,700;  deposits,  $224,340,74G  ;  loans  and  discounts, 
S174,-2()2,0-l'2;  resources,  ?32!),272,53'J ;  surplus,  $19,21)1,544;  and  undivided 
])rotits,  §7,983,495.  Loan  and  Trud  Companii's. — On  July  1,  1897,  there  were  44 
such  corporations,  with  capital,  $33,100,000;  deposits  in  trusts,  $185,099,694; 
general  deposits,  $198,229,029;  resources,  $483,739,925;  surplus,  $47,491,701; 
and  undivided  profits,  §7,813,229.  Sarinr/n  Ban/,x. — These  banks  were  all  mutual, 
and,  Jan.  1,  1898,  numbered  128.  There  were  reported,  open  accounts,  1,805,280; 
deposits,  $7GG,(J84, 910;  withdrawals  in  1897,  $195,603,240;  resources,  $869,751,- 
244;  and  surplus,  $102,42(!,162.  I'rirali-  nan/.'s.— There  was  a  total  of  11  reported 
June  30,  1897,  with  ca]iital,  8345,000;  deposits,  $1,553,842;  loans  and  discounts, 
$1,036,160;  resources,  $2,033,621 ;  and  surplus  and  profits,  $127,380.  Combining 
all  these  institutions,  the  State  had  an  ay;gregato  banking  capital  ot  $147,680,640. 

HidUling  and  Loan  Associations. — The  report  of  the  State  Banking  Department 
for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1895,  showed  385  such  organizations  in  operation, 
of  which  300  made  full  rei)orts.  According  to  these  there  were  1,424,181  shares 
in  force;  337,232  shares  borrowed  on ;  30,791  borrowing  and  135,694  non-borrow- 
ing members;  and  aggregate  loans  on  real  estate,  $34,433,137.  The  total  assets 
of  the  associations  reporting  were  $50,168,683;  amount  due  shareholders,  $35,- 
001,(130;  earnings  credited  to  shareholders,  $5,082,095;  receipts  during  the  year, 
$27,625,380;  loans  during  the  .vear,  $12,028,151;  expenses  during  the  year, 
$1,031,043;  and  foreclosures  during  the  year,  578.  A  special  report  in  1897 
showed,  number  of  associations,  383;  shares  outstanding,  1,414,166;  installment 
dues  jiaid  in,  paid  up  and  prepaid  stock  and  profits,  $43,574,394;  loans,  $44,215,- 
710;  total  assets,  $50,108,083. 

Insia-ance. — The  oflScial  report  on  the  business  of  the  life,  casualt.v,  title, 
credit,  mortgage  guarantee,  and  assessment  insurance  companies  for  the  year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1895,  showed:  (Jross  assets  of  life  comjianies  doing  business  in 
tlio  State,  $1,142,419,920,  of  which  $689,420,488  belonged  to  State  corporations; 
total  liabilities,  excei)ting  $9,570,500  of  capital  stock,  were  $982,669,752 ;  gross 
divisible  surplus,  $159,750,174,  of  which  State  companies  held  $100,952,847; 
gross  receipts,  $266,897,202;  premium  receipts,  $215,199,302;  disbursements, 
$185,772,902;  paid  policy  holders,  $122,978,718;  new  policies  issued,  306,505, 
insuring  $804,815,534;  and  policies  in  force  at  end  of  year  (excluding  industrial 
companies),  1,877,808,  insuring  $4,818,170,945.  The  casualty  and  fidelity  com- 
panies nnmbei«cd  24,  and  had  capital,  $9,679,()00;  other  liabilities,  $11,722,981; 
net  suriilus,  $4,689,278;  receipts,  $15,333,787;  disbursements,  $13,415,785;  and 
risks  in  force,  $2,597,298.  The  State  Insurance  Department  held  on  deposit  for 
tlie  protection  of  policy  holders  in  the  State  securities  aggregating  $16,540,747. 
On  Dec.  31,  1897,  there  was  a  total  of  228  comi)auies  doing  business  in  the  State, 
representing  a  capital  of  $77,820,975,  and  having  a  surplus  of  $2(55,390,505. 

Inti'rnul  liccrniic. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  collec- 
tions of  internal  revenue  aggregated  $18,420,7(>6.74,  from  the  following  sources: 
•  Distilled  spirits,  $4,708,391.66;  tobacco,  $4,775,587.84;  fermented  liquors,  $8,- 
840,840.85;  oleomargarine,  $1,374;  miscellaneous,  $75,445.28;  and  i>enalties, 
$12,392.02.  During  that  year  there  were  7,309  single-account  cigar  factories, 
wjiich  used  28,002,205  lbs.  of  tobacu'.o,  and  liad  an  out])ut  of  90i),074,978  cigars 
and  2,361,258,845  cigarettes;  and  491  other  factories  which  used  19,(')05,917  lbs. 
iif  materials,  and  had  an  outi]ut  of  2,500,97()  lbs.  of  plug  tol)acco,  1,891,015  lbs. 
of  fine  cut,  12,757,369  lbs.  of  smoking,  and  80,215  lbs.  of  snuff.  The  number  of 
distilleries  of  all  kinds  in  operation  was  49;  amount  of  fruit  brandy  produced, 
80,879  gals.  ;  spirits  rectified,  10,500,005  gals.,  and  gauged,  28,025,328  gals.,  and 
fermented  liiiuors  produced,  9,490,132  bbls. 
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Bailroada. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Railroad  Commissioners  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1895 :  Number  of  miles  of 
mainline  in  the  State,  8,032;  cost  of  roads  and  equipments,  $1,391,577,446;  capi- 
tal stock,  §727,066,078;  funded  debt,  $732,363,503;  operating  expenses,  $136,- 
337,603;  net  earnings  from  operations,  $62,860,751;  liabilities  besides  capital 
and  funded  debt,  $99,360,452;  interest  paid  and  accrued,  $31,110,172;  and  divi- 
dends declared,  $19,079,343.  The  report  on  street  surface  roads  showed:  Capital 
stock,  $89,693,580;  funded  debt,  $80,080,423,  and  unfunded,  $12,056,519;  cost 
of  roads  and  equipments,  $170,647,265;  operating  expenses,  $16,628,451;  net 
earnings  from  operations,  $8,848,775;  interest  paid,  $2,911,115;  rentals,  $3,623,- 
245;  dividends,  $1,993,772;  and  surplus,  $171,130.  Ten  corporations  operated 
423  miles  of  railroad,  surface  and  elevated,  in  New  York  City.  Reports  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1897,  showed  the  aggregate  mileage  for  the  State  as  fol- 
lows:  Surface,  steam,  8,113.52;  surface,  street,  1,178.79;  elevated,  65.71 — total, 
9,358.02.  During  the  year  1896-97  there  was  a  decrease  in  gross  earnings,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year  of  $5,901,397;  a  decrease  in  operating  expenses 
of  $6,977,196;  an  increase  in  capital  stock  of  $3,238,855,  and  in  funded  debt  of 
$28,(598,185;  a  decrease  in  other  liabilities  of  $1,388,874;  and  an  increase  in  cost 
of  roads  and  equipments  of  $19,647,093. 

C'omini'rce. — During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  imports  of  merchan- 
dise at  the  .ports  of  Albany,  New  York  City,  Buffalo  Creek,  Cape  Vincent,  Cham- 
plain,  Dunkirk,  Genesee,  Niagara,  Oswegatchie,  Oswego,  and  Syracuse  aggre- 
gated in  value  $500,370,575.  The  exports  of  merchandise  from  all  ports  except- 
ing Dunkirk  and  Syracuse  had  a  value  of  $413,484,825.  The  movement  of  gold 
and  silver  coin  and  bullion  at  the  ports  of  New  York  City,  Champlain,  and 
Niagara  was:   Imports,  $66,777,343;  exports,  $90,087,842. 

Puhlk-ationii. — Reported  March,  1898:  Daily,  183;  tri-weekly,  3;  semi-weekly, 
43;  weekly,  1,112;  bi-weekly,  11;  semi-monthly,  46;  monthly,  550;  bi-monthly, 
14;  and  quarterly,  46. 

Posl-OlHcea. — Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  First-class,  17;  second-class,  84;  third- 
class,  214  (presidential,  315);  fourth-class,  3,305;  money-order  offices,  1,715; 
money-order  stations,  202 ;  and  limited  mone.v-order  offices,  14. 

Ohurrhea. — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  strongest  denomination  in  the  State, 
and  is  followed  in  their  order  by  the  Methodist  Episcoi)al ;  Presbyterian;  Regular 
Baptist;  Protestant  Episcopal;  Reformed;  Jewish;  Congregational;  Lutheran, 
Gen.  Council ;  and  Lutheran,  Synod.  Conference.  At  the  Eighth  International 
Sunda.v  School  Convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-26,  1896,  there  were 
reported  for  New  York,  9,002  evangelical  Sunday  schools,  12,777  officers  and 
teachers,  and  1,209,244  scholars,  total  members  1,334,021 — gain  in  membership 
in  three  years,   160,994. 

Hchooh. — ^The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  report  of  the  State  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  for  the  year  1897  :  The  total  expenditure  in  the  State 
for  school  purposes  was  $26,689,856,  as  compared  with  $23,173,830  the  previous 
year.  Of  the  expenditures  $7,537,212  was  devoted  to  rural  districts,  and  $19,152,- 
644  to  cities,  which  shows  an  increase  of  $3,610,573  in  city  districts,  and  a  de- 
crease of  $94,547  in  rural  districts.  The  amount  of  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in 
cities  was  $9,158,205,  and  in  rural  districts  $5,001,854.  School  buildings 
erected,  repaired,  and  diuipped  during  the  year  involved  an  expenditure  of  $8,- 
398,676,  of  which  $1,171,976  was  sjient  in  the  country  districts.  There  are  11,- 
738  school  districts  in  the  State,  as  compared  with  11,800  one  .year  ago.  There 
is  a  decrease  of  83   in   the  number  of  districts  in  the  country,  but  an  increase  of 
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20  in  the  cities.  The  total  valuation  of  schoolbouses  and  sites  is  §GG,077,()OO, 
the  city  schools  being  valued  at  $49,784,983.  -  The  total  increase  in  the  valuation 
over  the  previous  year  is  $5,774,474,  which  is  confined  exclusively  to  city  dis- 
tricts, as  there  is  a  small  decrease  in  the  valuation  in  the  country  districts.  The 
number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  entire  State  is  34,3G3,  of  which  o,4(;i  are 
men  and  28,902  women,  a  net  increase  of  505  over  last  year.  In  cities  15,283 
teachers  are  employed,  and  in  the  country  19,102,  this  being  an  increase  in  the 
cities  of  1,794  and  a  deci'ease  in  the  country  of  1,229.  The  average  annual 
salai-y  paid  to  teachers  in  the  State  is  $495.43,  an  increase  of  $8.00.  In  cities 
the  average  is  §720.09,  a  decrease  of  $5.10,  and  in  the  country  it  is  $312.12,  an 
increase  of  $5.94.  .The  teachers  report  1,20.3,199  children  in  attendance  at  school 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen,  of  whom  085,803  live  in  the  cities  and  517,- 
390  in  the  country.  The  annual  report  of  the  regents  of  the  State  University  for 
1897  showed  that  the  colleges  and  professional  and  technical  schools  in  seven 
years  had  increased  their  expenditures  from  $2,733,860  to  $5,771,325 ;  value  of 
buildings  and  grounds  from  §15,129,028  to  $28,447,974;  library  and  apparatus 
from  §1,890,959  to  $3,542,450,  and  the  total  property  owned  from  $39,045, (i04 
to  §77,148,944.  The  number  of  institutions  increased  in  five  years  from  81  to 
101,  the  students  from  22,002  to  28,007,  and  the  graduates  receiving  first  degrees 
from  2,305  to  2,728.  During  the  last  three  years  the  medical  students  increased 
from  3,420  to  4,025.  In  law  schools  the  gain  was  from  1,480  to  2,041.  Students 
already  holding  academic  degrees  increased  from  510  to  052.  Receii)ts  grew  from 
§124,857.32  to  $187,151.88.  Five  years  ago  one-quarter  of  the  academic  students 
was  in  private  schools.  In  1897  the  number  had  fallen  to  one  sixth.  The  num- 
ber of  boys  in  high  schools  rose  to  19,504,  a  gain  of  03  per  cent,  and  of  girls  to 
24,322,  a  gain  of  49  per  cent.  New  York  then  had  in  her  high  schools  and 
academies  53,404  students,  or  one-eleventh  of  the  whole  number  in  the  United 
States. 

LUtrarieii. — The  regents  of  the  State  University  reported  in  1897  that  there 
were  800  libraries  in  the  State,  of  300  volumes  each  and  upward.  The  report 
showed  that  of  32  libraries  chartered  by  the  legislature,  4  were  in  the  uni- 
versity. Of  39  libraries  incorporated  under  general  laws,  17  were  in  the  univer- 
sity; 90  libraries  hold  Regents'  charters,  502  belonged  to  as  many  teaching  insti- 
tutions in  the  university,  and  75  others  belonged  to  institutions  not  in  the  univer- 
sity— such  as  .  schools,  clubs,  hospitals,  and  Christian  associations — and  09 
reporting  libraries  were  neither  chartered  nor  under  the  care  of  any  chartered  bodies. 
The  total  number  of  volumes  reported  was  4,047,001,  of  which  1,313,299,  or  a  little 
more  than  one-fourth,  were  in  the  free  lending  libraries.  The  total  circulation  of 
the  year  1890  was  5,008,402  volymes,  an  increase  of  851,658  over  1895.  The 
increase  for  two  previous  years  was  500,000  a  year. 

Population.— In  1890,  5,997,853,  of  whom  2,970,893  were  males;  3,020,960 
females;  4,420,803  natives;  1,571,050  foreign-born;  5,923,952  whites;  and  73,- 
901  colored  of  all  races.  The  population  in  1892  according  to  the  State  census 
was  0,513,344;  and  on  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary  esti- 
mated it  at  6,923,000. 

NEW  YORK,  city,  and  commei-cial  metropolis  of  the  United  States;  popula- 
tion (1890,  United  States  census),  1,515,501;  (1892,  State  census),  1,801,739 ; 
(1896,  Board  of  Health  estimate)  1,945,371. 

FiitniKt's. — In  1890  the  assessed  valuations  were:  Real  estate,  $1,731,509,143; 
personal  property,  $374,975,702— total,  $2,100,484,905;  tax  rate,  $21.40  per 
$1,000;  and  expenditures,  $45,298,448,  of   which  §6,439,550  were  for  State  taxes 
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and  the  remainder  for  municipal  expenses  proper.  Among  the  largest  items  of 
local  expenditures  were:  Interest  on  the  city  debt,  $5,340,54:9;  payment  on  debt, 
$2,979,020;  police  department,  $5,955,912;  board  of  education,  |5, 522,625; 
public  -works  department,  $3,208,358;  street  cleaning,  $2,845,220;  fire  depart- 
ment, $2,314,480;  public  parks,  $1,208, 9(57;  .iudiciary  department,  $1,738,744; 
public  charities  and  correction,  $1,891,450;  and  as.ylums,  reformatories,  etc., 
$1,302,317.  On  Jan.  1,  1897,  the  total  funded  debt  was  $195,907,690 ;  sinking 
funds,  $77,630,491;  net  funded  debt,  $118,277,198;  revenue  bonds,  $2,433,320; 
total  net  debt,  $120,710,525.  The  sinking  fund  assets  consisted  of  city  bonds  of 
a  par  value  of  $73,687,799,  and  cash,  $3,942,692.  In  1897  the  assessed  valuations 
were  increased  by  $62,150,951,  making  a  total  of  $2,168,635,856,  and  the  amount 
to  be  raised  by  taxation  was  fixed  at  $44,429,555.  The  real  estate  valuation  was 
fixed  at  $1,787,186,791,  and  the  personal  at  $381,449,065. 

Banking. — On  Oct.  5,  1897,  there  were  48  national  banks  in  operation  with  a 
combined  capital  of  $48,600,000;  individual  deposits,  $341,886,866;  loans  and 
discounts,  $408,335,475;  surplus,  $42,892,000;  and  total  resources,  $733,611,682. 
The  exchanges  at  the  clearing  house  in  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1897,  aggre- 
gated $31,337,760,948,  an  increase  of  $1,986,866,064  in  a  year.  The  savings  banks 
on  June  30,  1897,  numbered  26,  and  had  total  resources,  $458,288,574;  surplus, 
$53,322,046;  open  accounts,  $906,128;  deposits  received  during  the  year,  $104,- 
078,639;  deposits  withdrawn  during  the  year,  $15,608,297;  interest  added  to 
deposits  during  the  year,  $13,868,531;  and  total  running  expenses,  $1,185,543. 

Commerce. — The  commercial  movement  in  the  years  ending  June  30,  1896  and 
1897,  was  respectively  as  follows:  Merchandise,  imports,  $499,932,792  and 
$480,603,680;  exports,  $354,274,941  and  $391,679,907;  gold  and  silver  coin  and 
bullion,  imports,  $25,030,400  and  $65,385,972;  exports,  $153,431,104  and  $86,- 
420,604;  making  a  total  foreign  trade  in  1896  of  $1,032,669,237,  and  in  1897  of 
$1,024,090,003.  In  the  same  jjeriods  the  total  imports  of  merchandise  for  the 
entire  country  were  $779,724,074  and  $764,717,609;  exports,  $882,606,938  and 
$1,050,987,253;  imports  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  $44,638,445  and 
$92,402,238;  exports,  $172,172,092  and  $101,145,728;  making  a  total  foreign 
trade  in  1896  of  $1,879,142,149,  and  in  1897  of  $2,009,252,828.  Hence,  the 
combined  foreign  trade  of  the  entire  countr.v  exceeded  that  of  New  York  alone  by 
only  $846,472,912  in  1896,  and  $955,162,705  in  1897. 

Miscellaneous. — The  transition  state  of  the  cit.v  at  the  time  of  writing,  with  all 
local  interests  and  conditions  undergoing  readjustment  for  the  Greater  New  York, 
forbade  as  full  statistical  treatment  as  would  have  been  given  otherwise.  About  to 
become  the  second  largest  city  in  the  world  in  population,  the  first  in  the  number 
of  Irish  inhabitants,  and  the  second  in  German ;  with  enlarged  territory,  powers, 
and  capabilities;  and  with  the  opening  of  a  new  epoch  in  municipal  history  at 
hand,  the  usual  statistical  statements  would  have  proved  misleading  and  confus- 
ing. In  brief  it  may  be  said  that  immediately  jirior  to  Jan.  1,  1898,  there  were, 
in  what  constituted  New  York  City,  635  miles  of  streets,  of  which  406  were  paved; 
456  miles  of  sewers ;  820  miles  of  water  mains ;  a  waterworks  s.vstem  that  cost 
$78,000,000;  a  police  force  of  4,490  oflicers  and  men;  afire  department  of  1,113 
officers  and  men ;  over  400  churches;  and  public  school  property  valued  at  over 
$20,000,000. 

The  (ircafer  New  York. — The  cit.v  as  constituted  by  the  charter  granted  b.v  the 
State  legislature  (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  378)  comprises  the  five  boroughs:  Man- 
hattan, Brookl.vn,  the  Bronx,  Queens,  and  Richmond;  area  35,975  S(iuare  miles; 
population,  3,204,360;  assessed  real  estate  valuation,  $2,367,059,007;    personal. 
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$404,001,008;  houded  (lel)t,  $-212,923,116.  The  city  romprises  61  Assembly  dis- 
tricts, 20  Seuate  districts,  16  Cougressional  districts.  The  borouglj  of  Mitnhattau 
comijrises  the  ishuid  of  ^Manhattan  with  adjaccut  islands;  the  borough  of  Brook- 
lyn has  the  same  limits  as  the  former  city  of  Brooklyn ;  the  borough  of  the  Bronx 
includes  all  the  area  of  the  former  city  of  New  York  lying  north  or  east  of  the 
borough  of  JIanhattau ;  the  borough  of  Queens  consists  of  a  part  of  Queens 
county.  Long  Island;  and  the  borough  of  Richmond  includes  the  whole  of  Stateii 
Island.     The  charter  became  effective  Jan.  1,  1808. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  two  houses,  a  Council  and  a  Board  of  Alder- 
men, together  styled  the  "Municipal  Assembly."  The  council  consists  of  29 
members,  including  its  president,  wlio  is  chosen  by  the  <iualitied  voters  of  the 
cit.v ;  the  other  28  members  are  chosen  by  the  people  of  10  council  districts  for 
the  term  of  4  years ;  es-mayors  residing  in  the  city  are  entitled  to  seats  iu  the 
council,  but  without  a  vote;  iu  default  of  the  mayor  the  president  of  the  council 
acts  as  mayor.  The  board  of  alderujen  is  elected  for  2  years,  1  member  from  each 
assembly  district;  vacancies  in  both  boards  are  filled  by  vote  of  the  members  of 
each  respectively.  The  president  of  the  board  of  aldermen  is  chosen  by  its  mem- 
bers from  their  own  number.  Every  ordinance  or  resolution  of  the  Jlunicijial 
Assembly  must  be  presented  to  the  mayor  for  approval;  if  he  disapjirove  the 
measure  can  be  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses.  The  rights  of  the 
cit.v  to  its  water  fronts,  landings,  docks,  streets,  and  aveuues  is  inalienable. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  mayor,  elected  by  the  people  for  4  years. 
He  ma.v  within  the  tirst  6  months  of  office  remove  public  officers  holding  by  his 
ap[)ointment,  but  certain  officers  are  exempted  from  removal  by  him.  The  con- 
troller, head  of  the  finance  department,  is  chosen  by  the  people  for  4  years.  He 
is  removable  by  the  governor  for  cause.  The  4  police  commissioners  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  for  4  years,  except  the  members  appointed  in  the  first  year, 
they  to  hold  for  1,  2,  3,  anil  4  years  respectively.  The  board  of  public  improve- 
ments includes  6  departments,  viz.,  water  supply,  highwa.vs,  street  cleaning, 
sewers,  puljlic  buildings,  lighting  and  supplies,  and  bridges.  The  heads  of  the 
departments  are  appointed  by  the  mayor ;  and  they  are  members  of  the  board  of 
pulilic  improvements,  the  president  of  which  is  chosen  by  the  mayor;  the  term 
of  all  these  officers  is  6  years.  The  heads  of  the  other  departments  are  also  chosen 
b.v  the  mayor.      Ho  is  himself  removable  by  the  governor  for  cause. 

Each  borouvih  has  a  iiresident  elected  by  the  peojile  for  4  years,  who  is  I'.r 
ojficio  chairman  of  the  local  board  of  every  district  of  local  improvement  in  his 
borough ;  but  he  has  no  veto.  The  local  boards  have  power  to  act  in  all  matters 
of  street  oiieniug,  paving,  sewering,  etc.,  wherever  improvements  are  made  at 
the  cost  mainly  of  local  property  owners.  The.v  hear  complaints  of  nuisances, 
disorderly  places,  etc.,  and  pass  such  resolutions  concerning  them  as  may  be 
within  their  powers. 

There  is  a  board  of  education  for  the  whole  city  and  a  school  board  for  each 
boi'ough;  the  mayor  apiioints  the  members  of  the  borough  boards  for  the  term  of 
3  years.  The  lioard  of  education  consists  of  19  members,  5  of  them  being  the 
chairmen  of  tiie  borough  school  boards,  the  rest  chosen  b.v  the  borough  boards. 
Each  borough  has  its  own  superintendent  of  schools  and  associate  sujierintendents. 

Under  the  new  charter  the  mayor  has  direct  and  indirect  control  of  a  patronage 
greater  than  any  other  mayor  in  the  world  has  at  his  disposal;  the  new  civil  list 
provides  for  more  than  33,000  municii)al  employees,  including  245  department 
chiefs;  the  annual  salaries  aggregate  about  $33,000,000;  and  the  budget  exceeds 
§70,000,000. 
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TJie  Election. — The  first  municipal  election  under  the  new  charter  occurred  on 
Nov.  2,  1897.  The  candidates  for  the  office  of  mayor  were:  Republican,  Benjamin 
F.  Trac.v;  Democratic,  Robert  A.  Yan  Wyck ;  National  Democratic,  Setb  Low 
(indorsed);  Socialist  Labor,  Lucien  Sanial;  Prohibition,  William  T.  "Wardwell ; 
United  Democratic,  Alfred  B.  Cruikshank;  Citizens'  Union,  Seth  Low  (the  first 
of  the  candidates  nominated);  Democrac.y  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Henry  George; 
and  neither  Tea  nor  Tiger,  Patrick  J.  Gleason.  The  campaign  was  an  unusually 
exciting  one,  and  was  rendered  doubly  memorable  by  the  sudden  death  of  Henry 
George,  the  distingui.shed  reformer  and  author  of  Progress  and  Poverty,  who  was 
one  of  the  candidates  for  the  office  of  mayor.  After  his  death  his  party  friends 
placed  his  son,  of  the  same  name,  in  nomination  in  his  stead.  The  total  registra- 
tion in  the  5  boroughs  was  567,608,  and  the  4  principal  candidates  divided  498,- 
576  votes,  the  Democratic  candidate  receiving  228,531;  the  Republican,  101,994; 
the  Citizens'  Union,  148,215;  and  the  Jefferson  Democratic,  19,836 — the  totals 
giving  the  Democratic  candidate  a  pluralit.y  of  80,316.  The  Democrats  made 
almost  a  clean  sweep  of  the  Greater  New  York,  electing  every  candidate  on  the 
city,  county,  and  borough  ticket,  with  the  exception  of  2  councilmen  in  Brooklyn 
and  13  out  of  the  60  aldermen  in  the  greater  city.  The  council  is  composed  of 
27  Democrats  and  2  Republicans,  and  the  board  of  aldermen  of  47  Democrats  and 
13  Republicans.  The  Democratic  candidates  for  the  offices  of  controller  and 
president  of  the  council  received  pluralities  of  106,487  and  112,210  respectivel.y. 

The  New  Blcnjor. — At  the  time  of  his  election,  Robert  A.  Yan  Wyck  was  chief 
justice  of  the  city  court  of  New  York.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1850; 
was  graduated  at  the  Columbia  College  Law  School  in  1872 ;  and  was  elected  to 
the  bench  of  the  city  court  in  1889.  He  is  a  descendant  on  the  paternal  side  of 
Cornelius  Barents  Yan  Wj-ck,  who  removed  from  tht  -lown  of  Wyck,  Holland,  to 
New  Netherlands  in  1G50. 

NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  institution  formed  by  the  consolidation  of 
the  Astor  and  Lenox  Libraries  and  the  Tilden  Trust  Fund ;  incorporated  in  1895 ; 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  John  Bigelow,  ll.d.  ;  superintendent-in-chief, 
John  S.  Billings,  m.d.,  ll.d.  On  consolidation,  the  library  had  420,000  volumes, 
a  large  collection  of  valuable  manuscripts  and  pamphlets,  and  an  endowment  of 
$3,500,000.  The  board  of  aldermen  granted  the  trustees  the  Bryant  Park 
reservior  tract  on  5th  Avenue  and  42d  Street  for  a  building  site,  and  the  legisla- 
ture authorized  the  city  to  issue  bonds  for  $2,500,000  for  the  erection  and  equip- 
ment of  a  suitable  structure.  The  accepted  jilans  for  the  new  building  were  by 
Messrs.  Carrere  and  Hastings.  The  greatest  projection  of  the  main  facade  of  the 
building  is  75  ft.  back  of  the  5th  Avenue  building  line.  It  is  intended  to  treat 
this  75  ft.  of  foreground,  455  ft.  long,  as  a  terrace  or  esplanade,  and  in  a  formal 
way  as  a  grand  approach  to  the  main  entrance.  At  both  ends  are  fountains, 
groups  of  figures  or  monuments,  to  be  designed  in  character  with  a  building 
devoted  to  library  purposes.  The  level  of  this  terrace  will  be  about  halfway 
between  the  level  of  the  main  floor  of  the  library  building  and  the  5th  Avenue 
sidewalk.  Immediately  ujion  entering  the  building,  there  will  be  a  large  monu- 
mental hallway,  80  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  wide,  going  through  2  stories.  The  ceil- 
ings are  vaulted  with  stone,  and  stone  staircases  at  both  ends,  12  ft.  wide,  ascend 
1  flight  to  the  main  hallway  on  the  second  floor;  and  from  there,  crossing  this 
hallway,  another  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  the  third  floor,  arriving  directly  at  the 
entrance  to  the  great  reading-rooms.  The  main  entrance  of  the  3  great  arches, 
each  35  ft.  high  and  15  ft.  wide,  with  deep  recesses,  like  3  great  triumjihal  arches, 
form  the  main  entrance  to  this  great  vestibule  or  hallway.      The  same  arches,  as 
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shown  in  the  facade,  go  around  all  4  sides  of  this  hallway.  On  the  west  side 
there  are  balconies  from  the  second  floor.  Between  the  courtyards,  and  centering 
with  the  main  axis  of  this  trreat  hallway,  is  the  main  exhibition  room,  which  is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  bookbinding  and  ornamental  book  covers,  both 
of  historic  and  artistic  interest.  Flanking  the  main  central  motive  in  elevation 
are  2  very  large  niches,  with  fountains  and  allegorical  figures,  representing 
science  and  art.  On -l:2d  Street,  at  the  center  of  this  facade,  is  another  impor- 
tant entrance  to  the  building,  only  a  few  steps  above  the  sidewalk  at,  that  point, 
entering  at  the  basement  level.  This  large  vestibule  goes  through  the  liasemeut 
and  the  first  story,  and  makes  a  direct  approach  to  the  lending  and  delivery 
rooms  occujiying  1  of  2  courts  85  ft.  square.  This  court  will  be  covered  with 
glass  under  the  level  of  the  sills  of  the  first-story  windows.  There  is  a  tliird  less 
important  entrance  on  lOth  Street  communicating  directly  witli  stairs  and  eleva- 
tors for  the  service  of  the  building,  all  of  this  part  of  the  building  being  devoted 
to  ])raetical  ])uri)oses  for  the  administration  of  the  library.  There  will  bo  in  this 
part  the  business  superintendent,  the  receiving  and  checking  rooms,  the  catalogue 
room,  accession  rooms,  ordering,  printing  and  binding  rooms,  etc.  The  new 
library  will  be  open  to  the  iniblic  every  week  day  and  evening  and  on  Sundays 
from  1  in  the  afternoon  until  9  in  the  evening.  The  city  will  annually  jjrovide 
funds  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  library,  and  the  Park  department  will 
liave  charge  of  the  walks,  gardening  and  approaches  of  the  building. 

NEW  YORK,  XjNivEEsrrY  op  the  City  of,  non-sectarian ;  partially  co-edu- 
cational;  had  at  close  of  1897,  142  professors  and  instructors;  1,31;J  students; 
37,111  volumes  in  library;  ?1, 000, 000  in  productive  funds;  $253,199  gifts;  $524,- 
G(i7  income;  chancellor,  H.  M.  McCracken,  d. d.,  ll. d. 

NIAGARA  UNn'ERSITY,  Niagara  University  Station,  N.  T.,  Roman  Catho- 
lic; iiartiall}'  co-educational;  had  at  close  of  1897,  01  professors  and  instructors; 
260  students;  9,000  volumes  in  library ;  $5,000  gifts;  $45,000  income;  president, 
Patrick  McHale,  cm. 

NICARAGUA,  a  republic  of  Central  America;  area,  49,200  English  square 
miUs;  population  (1895),  380,000,  including  uncivilized  Indians,  420,000;  capi- 
tal, iUauagua;  president,  Jose  Santos  Zelaya.  The  area  includes  the  former  Mos- 
quito Reservation,  annexed  in  1894  as  the  Department  of  Zf^laya,  and  the  republic 
forms,  with  Salv.ador  and  Honduras,  the  Greatca-  Republic  of  Central  America, 
as  constituted  of  the  promotion  of  mutual  foreign  affairs  in  September,  1890.  A 
British  naval  force  took  possession  of  the  city  and  port  of  Corinto,  1890,  in  satis- 
faction of  damages  done  to  British  interests  and  insult  to  a  British  acting  consul. 
Security  was  given  for  the  payment  of  the  claim  and  the  British  force  Avas  with- 
drawn. Arbitration  was  offered  by  Nicaragua  and  refused.  A  treaty  with  Ger- 
many was  ratified  by  the  Congress  in  1890. 

The  7()th  anniversary  of  Nicaraguan  independence  was  celebrated  Sept.  15, 
1897.  At  the  same  time  a  revolutionary  movement  had  developed  at  Grenada  and 
Jinotepe  under  Generals  Palz  and  Alfaro,  and  President  Zelaya  was  forwarding 
government  troops  to  the  disaffected  localities.  Later  in  the  month  the  govern- 
ment troojis  defeated  the  insurgents  under  Palz,  near  Rivas;  captured  tlie  leader, 
who  within  a  few  hours  committed  suicide;  and  re-established  mail  comniiinica- 
tions.  On  Oct.  1  there  was  much  rejoicing  at  the  capital  over  the  announcement 
that  the  engineer  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  to  settle  the  boundary  disi)ute 
between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  had  decided  that  the  boundary  between  the 
two  republics  began  at  the  harbor  head  of  Greytown,  as  claimed  by  Nicaragua. 
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If  the  contention  of  Costa  Kica  had  prevailed  the  entrance  of  the  Nicaragua  canal 
would  have  been  wholly  on  Costa  Rican  territory,  there  being  a  difference  of  several 
leagues  between  the  points  claimed  by  each  republic.  A  new  complication  in  the 
matter  of  the  construction  of  the  projected  canal  arose  during  the  session  of  Con- 
gress, over  the  approval  by  that  body  of  a  contract  between  the  government  and 
the  Atlas  Steamship  Company,  a  British  corporation,  granting  the  comjiau.v  for 
30  years  the  exclusive  right  to  steam  navigation  on  the  San  Juan  River  and  Lake 
Nicaragua,  two  of  the  links  of  what  will  ultimately  be  the  canal,  and  other  powers 
which  would  practically  rest  the  entire  control  of  the  canal  in  the  steamship  com- 
pany. Congress  authorized  the  government  to  lease  or  sell  the  national  railroads; 
abolished  capital  lamishment  by  act  of  July  1 ;  authorized  the  establishment  of 
duties  on  wine,  beer,  and  spirituous  liquors  imported  into  the  country ;  sanc- 
tioned a  presidential  proclamation  of  amnest.v  for  all  i)ersons  connected  with  the 
revolution  in  the  summer ;  and  provided  for  the  inauguration  at  the  national  capi- 
tal of  a  museum  for  the  permanent  exhibition  of  the  products  of  the  country.  A 
meeting  of  merchants  held  at  Managua,  Aug.  31,  adopted  resolutions  petitioning 
the  government  to  place  the  finances  on  a  gold  basis,  estimating  the  paper  or 
silver  dollar  at  30  cents  gold.      The  financial  situation  was  desperate. 

NICARAGUA  CANAL.  No  constructive  work  on  the  projected  canal  has 
been  done  for  a  considerable  period,  and  at  the  close  of  1897  there  were  no  indi- 
cations of  activitj'  in  the  near  future.  The  line  as  finally  adopted  shows  a  total 
length  of  169.4  miles,  of  which  2G.79  is  in  excavation,  56.5  through  Lake  Nica- 
ragua, 21.6  in  Deecado,  and  San  Francisco  and  Tolabasius,  and  6i.5  through  the 
San  Juan  River.  The  plans  showed  3  locks  each  at  the  east  and  west  divides.  In 
1895  President  Cleveland  appointed  a  commission  of  engineers  to  report  on  the 
feasibility  of  constructing  the  canal  on  the  plans  adopted,  and  the  report  favored 
the  Nicaragua  route  as  the  best  for  an  iuteroceanic  canal ;  recommended  a  num- 
ber of  deviations  in  the  line  as  adopted ;  urged  government  control  of  the  enter- 
prise ;  and  estimated  the  cost  of  the  work,  with  the  alterations  suggested  by  the 
commission,  at  §133, -172, 893,  or  nearly  double  the  original  estimate.  In  1897  a 
new  commission  was  appointed,  with  Rear-admiral  John  G.  "Walker,  retired,  as 
president,  which  went  to  Nicaragua  on  a  naval  vessel  in  November.  The  execu- 
tion of  a  contract  between  the  government  of  Nicaragua  and  a  British  steamship 
company,  which  would  give  the  latter  paramount  interests  in  the  waterways  on 
the  line  of  the  projected  route,  and  other  exceptional  privileges  (see  Nic.\r.\gu.\), 
made  it  apparent  that  the  United  States  government  or  the  American  Maritime 
Canal  Company  should  take  in'ompt  steps  to  ascertain  how  far  this  contract  would 
conflict  with  the  concessions  previously  made  by  Nicaragua  to  interested  parties 
in  the  United  States.  This  view  was  accentuated  in  September,  when  a  state- 
ment was  made  that  Japan  was  negotiating  with  the  Diet  of  the  Greater  Republic 
of  Central  America  for  control  of  the  route  of  the  canal. 

NICOLL,  William  Robertson,  ll.d.,  clerg.vman  and  author,  was  born  in  Aber- 
deen, Scotland,  Oct.  10,  1851.  Ill  health  caused  him  to  turn  from  the  pulpit  to 
journalism  about  1886,  and  he  has  been  editor  of  77ic  Expomlov,  Tlie  Brilish 
WeeHi/,  TJif  Bookman  (the  two  last  he  founded),  and  The  E.rpo><)lor's  Bible  (pi-o- 
jected  b.v  liim,  to  comprise  about  40  volumes).  He  published  with  C.  K.  Shorter 
a  new  Life  af  (lie  Frontes  (1895);  has  been  the  London  correspondent  of 
The  Jlootiiiaii,  of  New  York,  since  its  inception  in  1895;  and  "brought  out"  the 
distinguished  authors  James  Vi'.  Barrie,  Samuel  R.  Crockett,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Watson,  better  known  as  Ian  MacLaren. 

NIVEN,  "William,  mineralogist  and  explorer,  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland; 
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spent  1879-84  in  prospecting  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Mexico; 
discovered  the  minerals  thorogummite,  ytbridlite,  and  nivenite  in  Texas;  agui- 
larite  in  Mexico;  and  several  rai'e  and  valuable  minerals  on  Manhattan  Island  and 
at  West  Paterson,  N.  J.  ;  located  in  New  York ;  and  became  a  life  member  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  a  member  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Science  and  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute.  In  18i)4:  he  discovered  jiart  of  a  ruined 
city  in  Mexico,  but  withheld  public  announcement  pending  negotiations  with 
the  Mexican  government  for  the  right  of  exploration.  Gaining  this  he  resumed 
his  task,  and  in  November,  1896,  he  was  enabled  to  announce  his  discovery  ia 
the  Mexican  State  of  Guerrero  of  the  great  prehistoric  city  of  Quechunictoplican, 
whose  existence  passed  almost  from  memory  for  ages,  and  which  has  been  con- 
sidered a  myth  for  many  years.  His  excavations  showed  evidences  of  three  dis- 
tinct races  of  jieople  which  succeeded  each  other,  and  disclosed  in  all  2'2  tenii)les, 
many  with  walls  still  standing,  high  altars,  decorations  in  terra  cotta,  and 
hieroglyphics.  Mr.  Niven  made  a  large  shipment  of  objects  found  in  the  ruined 
city  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  in  October,  1897,  returned 
to  Mexico  for  further  excavations  under  an  exclusive  live-years'  concession  by 
the  government. 

NORDAU,  Max  Si.mox,  physician  and  author,  was  born  in  Buda-Pesth,  Hun- 
gary, July  29,  1849.  Since  187:5  he  has  resided  in  Paris,  and  besides  many 
feuilMon.i  and  reviews  has  published  numerous  political,  critical,  and  social 
works,  of  which  the  latest  are  Degeneration  (1895),  and  the  novels  The  Comedy 
of  Senlimenl  (1895)  and  T)ie  Drones  Mu^t  Die  (1897). 

NORFOLK,  city  and  port  of  entry,  Norfolk  county,  Va.  ;  population  (1890), 
34,871.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations  were:  Real  estate,  $21, 220, 090 ; 
personal  jiroperty,  $3,980,180 — total,  $25,200,270;  tax  rate,  $21  i)er  $1,000. 
The  total  bonded  debt,  Feb.  10,  1897,  including  a  water  debt  of  8700,000, 
was  $3,570,700;  sinking  funds,  $310,000;  net  debt,  $3,260,700.  The  city 
owns  the  waterworks  plant  and  other  propert.v  valued  at  over  $700,000.  The 
commercial  movement  of  the  customs  district  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  in  the 
.rears  ending  June  30,  1896  and  1897,  was  respectively  as  follows,  all  merchandise: 
Imports,  $219,350  and  $121,858;  exports,  $6,761,484  and  $18,581,532— total 
foreign  trade,  $7,980,834  and  $18,703,390.  There  are  two  national  banks,  with 
combined  capjtal,  $600,000 ;  deposits,  $1,584,118;  and  resources,  $3,333,026; 
electric  street  railroads  with  about  40  miles  of  track ;  electric  lights ;  good 
sewerage;  paved  streets;  steamship  lines  connecting  regularly  with  Brazilian, 
European,  and  domestic  i)orts ;  and  5  daily,  6  weekly,  and  3  monthly  periodicals. 
The  United  States  Naval  Station  of  Norfolk,  formerly  known  as  the  Gosport  Navy 
Yard,  is  a!-  Portsmouth,  practically  a  part  of  Norfolk,  and  is  the  largest  one  in 
the  United  States.  Here  the  battleship  Te.ras  and  the  protected  cruiser  /{aleir/h 
were  built,  the  reconstructed  monitor  Ainphitrile  completed,  and  several  of  the 
largest  cruisers  afloat,  among  them  the  Columbia,  Minneapolis,  and  New  York 
repaired  or  overhauled.  The  harbor  and  adjoining  roadstead  formed  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  navies  of  t\u:  world  that  took  jiart  in  the  Columbian  demonstra- 
tion in  1893,  and  of  the  famous  White  Siiuadron  during  the  excitement  over 
Venezuela  in  1895-96. 

NORMAN,  Henry,  journalist,  was  born  in  Leicester,  England,  about  1857 ; 
educated  in  Paris,  Harvard  College,  and  Leipsic ;  entered  journalism  on  tho 
staff  of  the  Pall  .Mall  Oazette;  traveled  in  China,  Japan,  Korea,  Siberia,  T()n(iuin, 
and  Malaya,  and  explored  a  hitherto  unknown  part  of  the  Mala.v  Peninsula;  be- 
came  assistant   editor  of  the   Loudon   Daily   Chronicle  in    1895;    and  was    the 
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special  correspondent  of  that  paper  in  the  United  States  during  the  winter  of 
1895-96,  when  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  pai'ticularly  excited  over 
the  Venezuela  boundary  dispute,  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  the  Anglo-American 
arbitration  treaty.  His  letters  and  telegrams  to  the  Chronicle  on  the  state  of 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  had  a  large  circulation,  and,  it  is  believed, 
a  large  influence  for  good.  His  best-known  books  are  Tlie  Real  Japan  and  The 
Peoples  and  Politico:  of  the  Far  East  (new  editions,  1898),  and  Tlie  Near  East  (1898). 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  the  twelfth 
of  the  original  thirteen  States  to  ratify  the  Federal  constitution  (Nov.  21,  1789); 
counties,  96 ;  capital,  Raleigh. 

State  Officers,  1897-1901. — Governor  (elected  for  4  years,  salary  $3,000  per 
annum),  Daniel  L.  Russell;  lieuteutant-governor,  C.  A.  Reynolds;  secretary  of 
state,  Cyrus  Thompson;  treasurer,  William  H.  Worth;  auditor,  H.  W.  Ayer; 
attorney-general,  Z.  V.  Wanser;  adjutant-general,  A.  D.  Cowles;  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  Charles  H.  Mebane  ;  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  William 
T.  Faircloth;  associate  justices,  Robert  M.  Douglas,  Walter  Clark,  D.  M.  Fur- 
ches  and  W.  A.  Montgomery ;  clerk,  Thomas  S.  Kenan — State  government 
Republican,  excepting  Thompson,  Worth,  and  Ayer,  Populists ;  judiciary  Repub- 
lican, excepting  Clark  and  Montgomery,  Democrats. 

Legislature,  1897. — Populists,  senate  21,  house  31,  joint  ballot  58;  Republicans, 
senate  17,  house  49,  joint  ballot  66;  Democrats,  senate  9,  house  36,  joint  ballot 
45. 

Elections. — In  the  State  elections  1896  there  were  330,200  votes  cast  for  gov- 
ernor, of  which  the  Reimblican  candidate  (Russell)  received  154,052;  the  Demo- 
cratic (Watson),  145,216;  and  the  Populist  (Guthrie),  30,932;  Republican 
plurality,  8,936.  The  vote  for  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  Dem- 
ocratic (Montgomery)  184,007,  (Avery)  147,192,  and  (Brown)  143,950;  Re- 
publican (Douglas),  179,126.  The  congressional  elections  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  a  Democratic,  4  Populist,  and  4  Republican  candidates.  In  the  presidential 
election,  the  Democratic  candidate  received  174,488  votes;  the  Republican,  155,- 
222 ;  the  Prohibition,  635 ;  the  National  Democratic,  578 ;  and  the  National  Pro- 
hibition, 247. 

Farm  Products.— Tiepovted  Dec.  31,  1897:  Corn,  31,323,565  bush.,  from  2,409,- 
505  acres,  value  $13,469,133;  wheat,  4,169,680  bush.,  from  521,210  acres,  value 
$3,919,499;  oats,  5,820,581  bush.,  from  447,737  acres,  value  $2,153,615;  rye, 
436,603  bush.,  from  49,614  acres,  value  $261,962;  buckwheat,  16,049  bush., 
from  1,459  acres,  value  $7,864;  potatoes,  1,075,470  bush.,  from  16,295  acres, 
value  $688,301;  and  hay,  165,634  tons,  from  132,507  acres,  value  $1,614,932— 
total  value,  $22,115,306.      The  State  had  a  cotton  crop  of  521,795  bales. 

Farm  Animals.— lieported  Jan.  1,  1898:  Horses,  146,991,  value  $6,931,728; 
mules,  112,523,  value  $6,036,220;  cows,  258,607,  value  $3,801,523;  cattle,  321,- 
228,  value  $3,188,029;  sheep,  290,445,  value  $425,502;  and  swine,  1,426,774,  value 
$4,318,844— total  value,  $24,701,846. 

Mineral  Products. — The  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  calendar  year 
1895  was  estimated  as  follows:  Gold,  2,622  fine  oz.,  value  $54,200;  silver,  400 
fine  oz.,  value  $520.  Other  products  were  coal,  24,900  short  tons,  value  $29,675; 
sandstone,  $3,500;  granite,  $75,000;  clay  ])roducts,  reported  by  96  concerns  and 
mostly  common  and  pressed  brick,  $400,983,  and  barytes,  about  5,000  tons. 

Finances. — The  assessed  valuations  in  1895  were:  Real  estate,  $158,088,064; 
personal,  $76,391,837;  railroads,  $25,084,549— total,  $259,564,450,  the  assess- 
ment being  about  60  per  cent,  of  cash  value.  The  recognized  funded  del)t,  1897, 
included  6  per  cent,    consols   $2,720,000,  and  4  per  cent,   consols,  $3,360,700, 
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and  the  recognized  unfunded  debt,  $25,000  of  the  first  and  $255,070  of  the 
second  consols.  Interest  on  the  6  per  cent,  consols  is  paid  from  a  special  fund 
under  the  lease  of  the  North  Carolina  railroad,  of  whose  stock  the  .State  owns 
$3,000,000,  and  practically  the  State  debt  is  $3,080,700,  for  the  sale  of  the  rail- 
road stock  would  more  than  pay  the  principal  of  the  (i  jier  cent,  bonds. 

Banky. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  27  national  banks  in  operation  and  10  in 
liquidation,  the  active  ones  havinir  a  combined  capital  of  $2,801,000,  and  hold- 
ing $748,500  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstandiiiir  on  loans  and 
discounts  $0,770,284;  held  in  coin  and  coin  certificates  $43.t,3.")():  had  circu- 
lating notes  outstanding  $874,356;  held  deposits  S5,4()2,4!)7,  and  reserve  $1,445,- 
732;  and  had  ratio  of  reserve  26.47  per  cent.  The  State  banks,  July  23,  1897, 
numbered  45,  and  had  capital,  $2,046,870;  deposits,  $3,379,895;  resources, 
$6,477,051;  and  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  $494,712.  There  were  6  stock 
savings  banks,  with  combined  capital,  $280,000;  dejiositors,  18,743;  check  de- 
posits, $126,746;  and  savings  deposits,  $905,477;  resources,  $1,373,491;  and  sur- 
plus and  iirofits,  $39,591.  The  private  banks  numbered  16,  with  capital,  $279,- 
560;  deposits,  $780,113;  resources,  $1,284,300;  and  surplus  and  profits, 
$114,419.  Combining  all  these  institutions,  the  State  had  an  aggregate  banking 
capital  of  $5,407,430. 

Inti'rnal  Revenue. — During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  collections  of 
internal  revenue  aggregated  $2,760,821.08,  from  the  following  sources :  Distilled 
spirits,  $823,303.36;  tobacco,  $1,922,989.34;  fermented  liquors,  $1,989.17;  oleo- 
margarine, $168;  and  penalties,  $12,271.65.  During  that  year  there  were  42 
single-account  cigar  factories,  which  used  3,118,709  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  had  an 
output  of  5,060,905  cigars  and  937,319,550  cigarettes;  and  232  other  toba(u-o 
factories,  which  used  33,834,931  lbs.  of  materials,  and  had  an  output  of  17,374,- 
486  lbs.  of  i)lug  tobacco,  6,530  lbs.  of  fine  cut,  7,228,198  lbs.  of  smoking,  and 
104,926  lbs.  of  snuff.  The  number  of  distilleries  of  all  kinds  in  operation  was 
908;  amount  of  fruit  brandy  produced,  9,312  gals.;  and  spirits  rectified,  200,- 
547.35  gals.,  and  gauged,  1,744,848  gals. 

Colliin  Millx. — In  February,  1896,  there  were  reported  in  operation,  184 
cotton  and  woolen  mills,  having  989,093  spindles  and  24,624  looms;  employing 
$16,710,600  capital  and  24,825  operatives;  and  using  in  manufacture  during 
1895  a  total  of  374,220  bales  of  cotton.  It  is  a  matter  of  local  pride  that  uearl.v 
all  the  ojieratf^es  are  natives  of  the  State ;  that  nearly  the  entire  consumption  of 
cotton  was  grown  in  the  State;  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  capital  investment  be- 
longed in  the  State;  and  that  for  several  .rears  the  profits  have  been  from  14  to 
45  iier  cent,  per  annum.  The  output  of  1895  included  79,475,949  lbs.  of  yarn  in 
26  counties;  87,742,655  yds.  of  domestic  in  13  counties;  51,737,547  yds.  of 
plaids  in  6  counties;  and  2,000.000  yds.  of  woolen  goods  in  two  counties. 

Railroads. — The  annual  rejiort  of  the  State  Eailway  Commissioners  for  1895 
showed:  Length  of  roads  in  the  State,  3,(!16  miles;  value,  $24,502,000,  an  in- 
crease in  five  years  of  $12,500,000;  number  of  officers  and  emplo.vees,  10,000; 
«et  earnings,  $2,974,000;  increase  in  value  of  propert.v  during  the  year, 
$538,000;  roads  in  hands  of  receivers,  3;  and  roads  abandoned  during  the  year, 
3.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  system  comprised  14  roads  in  the  State;  the  South- 
ern Railway  system,  17;  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  system,  11. 

Commerce. — During  the  calendar  year  1897,  the  imports  of  merchandise  at 
the  ports  of  Pamlico  and  Wilmington  had  a  value  of  $210,849 ;  and  the  exports 
aggregated  $8,359,979. 

ruliUcationx. — Rei>orted  ^larch,  1898:  Daily,  25;  semi-weekly,  3;  weekly,  195; 
semi-monthly,  8 ;  and  monthly,  23. 
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Post-Offices. — Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  Second-class,  9;  third-class,  32  (presi- 
dential, 41);  fourth-class,  2,808;  money-order  offices,  306;  limited  money-order 
offices,  24. 

Churches. — The  Regular  Baptist,  South,  is  the  strongest  denomination  in  the 
State,  and  is  followed  in  their  order  by  the  Regular  Baptist,  Colored;  African 
Methodist;  Methodist  Episcopal,  South;  Presbyterian,  South;  Methodist  Episco- 
pal;  Methodist  Protestant;  Christian;  and  Disciples  of  Christ.  At  the  Eighth 
International  Sunday  School  Convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-26, 
1896,  there  were  reported  for  North  Carolina,  5,905  evangelical  Sunday  schools, 
46,897  officers  and  teachers,  and  392,706  scholars — total  members,  439,603. 

Schools. — At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1895-96,  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  623,400,  of  whom  370,920  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools,  and  231,725  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  There  were 
7,885  teachers;  public  school  ]iroperty  valued  at  §1,003,165;  and  expenditure  in 
the  year  |!817,562.  Of  the  total  enrollment  244,376  were  white  pupils  and  12G,- 
544  colored;  of  the  attendance  155,899  were  white  and  75,826  colored;  and  of 
the  teachers,  5,129  were  white,  and  2,756  colored.  There  were  15  universities 
and  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  with  a  total  of  189  professors  and  instructors;  3,126 
students  in  all  departments  (2,380  males  and  746  females);  197  scholarships; 
91,450  bound  volumes  in  the  libraries;  $185,275  in  total  income;  $1,506,693 
invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $664,629  in  productive  funds;  and  $101,805 
receipts  from  gifts.  The  centennial  commencement  of  the  State  University 
was  held  June  4-6,  1895,  and  during  the  year  the  agricultural  department  of 
the  State  was  consolidated  with  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  The 
apiu'opriatious  of  the  legislature  in  1895  for  educational  purposes  for  the  ensuing 
biennial  period  included  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  $91,500;  Blind  Institute, 
$80,000;  State  University,  $20,000;  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  $37,500; 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  $50,000;  similar  institution  for  colored 
youth,  $10,000;  and  colored  normal  schools,  $13,250. 

Libraries. — In  1896,  there  were  reported  40  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  218,757  bound  volumes  and  16,192  pamjihlets. 

Populafwn.—ln  1890,  1,617,947,  of  whom  799,149  were  males:  818,798  females; 
1,614,245  natives;  3,702  foreign-born;  1,055,382  whites;  and  562,565  colored  of 
all  races.  On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary  estimated  the 
population  at  1,780,000. 

NORTH  DAKOTA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America ;  admitted  to 
the  Union  Nov.  2,  1889 ;  counties,  39 ;  capital,  Bismarck. 

Stale  Officers,  1897-99. — Governor  (elected  for  2  years,  salary  $3,000  per 
annum),  Frank  A.  Briggs;  lieutenant-governor,  J.  M.  Devine;  secretary  of  state, 
Frederick  Farley;  treasurer,  George  E.  Nichols;  auditor,  N.  B.  Hannum; 
attorney-general,  John  F.  Cowan ;  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  J.  G. 
Holland;  commissioner  of  agriculture,  H.  V.  Thomas;  commissioner  of  insur- 
ance, Frederick  B.  Fancher;  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  Guy  C.  H. 
Corliss;  associate  justices,  Alfred  Wallin  and  J.  M.  Bartholomew;  clerk,  R.  D. 
Hoskins — all  Rei)ublican. 

Legislature,  1897. — Republicans,  senate  23,  house  44,  joint  ballot  67;  Fusion- 
ists,  senate  6,  house  16,  joint  ballot  22;  Democrats,  senate  2,  house  1,  joint  bal- 
lot 3;  Independent,  house  1,  joint  ballot  1 ;  Republican  majority,  senate  15,  house 
26,  joint  ballot  41. 

Elections. — In  the  State  elections  1896  there  were  46,608  votes  cast  for 
governor,  of  which  the  Republican  candidate   (Briggs)  received  25,918,  and  the 
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Fusion  candidate  (Richardson)  20,G90.  All  the  Republican  candidates  for  State 
offices  were  elected.  The  vote  for  representative-at-large  in  Congress  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  the  Rejiublican  candidate  (Johnson)  b.v  a  jiluralit.v  of  4, (Mil.  In 
the  pre.sidential  election,  the  Republican  candidate  received  2G,33(J  votes;  the 
Democratic,  20,086;  and  the  Prohibition,  358. 

Farm  /Vorf(/(7,s.— Reported  Dec.  31,  1897:  Corn,  42(;,U20  bush.,  from  25,0G0 
acres,  value  $130,32(5;  wheat,  28,353,552  bush.,  from  2,752,772  acres,  value  $20,- 
981,028;  oats,  $11,397,144  bush.,  from  495,528  acres,  value  $2,903,257;  rye, 
23,898  bush.,  from  1,648  acres,  value  $8,603;  barley,  4,603,305  bush.,  from  207,- 
258  acres,  value  $1,259,092;  potatoes,  2,955,843  bush.,  from  29,857  acres,  value 
$975,428;  and  hay,  021,001  tons,  from  388,103  acres,  value  $2,018,448— total  value, 
$28,342,702. 

Farm  .Idima/s.— Reported  Jan.  1,  1898:  Horses,  170,036,  value  S6,451,838; 
mules,  7,008,  value  $392,712 ;  cows,  107,719,  value  $4,587,115;  cattle,  245,282, 
value  $5,600,008;  sheei.,  352,008,  value  $876,028;  and  swine,  119,105,  value 
$633,045— total  value  $18,5«0,746. 

Finance.^. — The  treasurer's  report  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1895,  showed: 
Balance  at  beginning  of  the  .vear,  $61,508.10;  receipts,  $1,160,225.45;  disburse- 
ments, $1,103,076.20;  balance  at  end  of  the  .vear,  $5(5,549.25.  The  debt  state- 
ment, Feb.  17,  1897,  was:  Bonded  debt,  $843,196;  floating  debt,  $80,000.  The 
assessed  valuations  iu  1896  were:  Real  estate,  $64,722,092;  personal,  $28,670,- 
880  (including  railroad  property,  $7,886,030) ;  total,  $93,398,978 ;  and  the  State  tax 
rate  was  $4.30  per  $1,000. 

Jiaidi'. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  27  national  banks  in  operation  and  16  in 
liquidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $1,985,000,  and  holding 
$555,000  in  Lnited  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on  loans  and 
discounts  $4,321,771;  held  iu  coin  and  coin  certificates,  $242,521;  had  issued  for 
circulation  $2,428,550,  redeemed,  $1,900,000,  and  had  outstanding,  $528,490;  held 
deposits,  $5,625,848,  and  reserve,  $2,201,5(56;  and  had  ratio  of  reserve,  40.20  jier 
cent.  During  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1897,  the  exchanges  at  the  United  States 
clearing  house  at  Fargo  aggregated  $6,165,327,  an  increase  of  $573,939  over  the 
total  for  the  jirevious  corresponding  jieriod.  The  State  banks,  ilay  14,  1897, 
numbered  73,  and  had  capital,  $1,0()K,000;  deposits,  $2,598,499;  loans  and  dis- 
counts, $2,767,030;  resources,  $4,237,362,  and  surplus  and  profits,  $473,344. 
Combining  all  these  institutions,  the  State  had  an  aggregate  banking  cai)ital  of 
$3,053,000. 

Jnli'ntol  Revenue. — The  collections  and  details  of  taxable  manufactures  are 
included  iu  the  totals  for  Nebraska  ('y-c  )• 

J{ailroad.<. — On  Jan.  1,  1895,  there  were  2,517.20  miles  of  railroad  in  the  State, 
and  there  had  been  no  material  increase  in  2  years.  A  detailed  report  at  the  end 
of  1894  showed:  Capital  stock,  $1,000,000;  funded  debt,  $963,000;  total  invest- 
ment, $1,963,000,  all  of  which  had  been  expended  on  construction  and  eiiuipmeut; 
and  interest  paid  on  bonds,  $57,780.  In  1895  the  railroads  paid  State  taxes 
amounting  to  $97,223.90. 

(Joiitiiirrcc. — During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  imports  of  merchandise 
into  North  and  South  Dakota  had  a  value  of  $503,999;  and  the  total  value  of  ex- 
ports, almost  wholly  domestic,  was  $1,987,412. 

I'lihlii-alionx. — Rejiorted  ^larch,  1898:  Daily,  7;  semi-weekly,  1;  weekly,  127; 
semi-monthly,  1 ;  and  monthl.v,  6. 

Puxl-OJ fires. — Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  Second-class,  2;  third-class,  19  (presi- 
dential, 21);  fourth-class,  525;  money-order  offices,  150;  and  limited  money-order 
offices,  10. 
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C}uirrhfi.'<. — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  strongest  denomination  iu  the  State,  and 
is  followed  in  their  order  by  the  Lutheran,  Independent  Synods ;  Methodist  Epis- 
copal ;  Presbyterian ;  Regular  Baptist ;  Congregational ;  and  Lutheran,  General 
Council.  At  the  Eighth  International  Sunda.v  School  Convention,  held  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  June  23-26,  1896,  there  were  reported  for  North  Dakota,  685  evangeli- 
cal Sunday  schools,  4,000  oificers  and  teachers,  and  38,350  •  scholars — total 
members  42,350,  a  gain  iu  membership  in  3  .years  of  17,628. 

Schools. — At  the  end  of  the  school  .rear  1895-96  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  82,890,  of  whom  57,088  were  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools,  and  38,478  were  in  average  dail.y  attendance.  There  were 
3,027  teachers;  public  school  property  valued  at  $l,92fi, 893;  and  total  expendi- 
tures, $1,125,893,  of  which  $586,774  was  paid  to  teachers.  The  colleges  of 
liberal  arts  numbered  3,  and  had  a  total  of  29  professors  and  instructors;  526 
students  iu  all  departments  (264  males  and  262  females) ;  $208,000  invested  in 
grounds  and  buildings;  $28,000  in  scientific  apparatus;  $30,000  in  productive 
funds;  7,300  bound  volumes  in  the  libraries;  $42,245  in  total  income;  and  $5,367 
receipts  from  gifts.  The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Fargo 
had  in  1896  an  experimental  station  staff,  11;  faculty,  15;  students,  178;  land 
under  cultivation,  615  acres,  valued  at  $25,000;  and  special  buildings  and  equip- 
ments valued  at  $97,500.  The  college  has  the  largest  creamery  in  the  State,  with 
a  capacity  of  1,500  lbs.  of  milk  per  hour.  There  were  a  State  Universit.v  at  Bis- 
marck ;  Red  River  Valley  University  at  Wahpeton ;  Fargo  College,  Fargo ;  St. 
Bernai-d's  College,  Grand  Forks;  State  Normal  Schools,  Maryville  and  Valle.v 
City;  Normal  and  Classical  Academ.v,  Ar-villa;  and  commercial  colleges  at  Grand 
Forks  and  Fargo.  For  the  defective  classes  there  were  a  State  School  for  the 
Dea-f  and  Dumb  at  Devil's  Lake,  and  a  State  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Bathgate. 

Libraries. — In  1896  there  were  reported  6  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  23,682  bound  volumes  and  3,100  pamphlets. 

Population.— la.  1890,  182,719,  of  whom  101,590  were  males;  81,129  females; 
101,258  natives ;  81,461  foreign-born  ;  182,123  whites ;  and  596  colored  of  all  races. 
On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary  estimated  the  population 
at  252,000. 

NORTH  DAKOTA,  University  of.  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  non-sectarian;  co-edu- 
cational; had  at  close  of  1897,  14  professrs  and  instructors;  265  students;  6,000 
volumes  in  library ;  $750,000  in  productive  funds;  $35,000  income;  president, 
Webster  Merrifield,  m.a. 

NORTHWESTERN  COLLEGE,  Naperville,  El.,  Evangelical;  co-educational; 
had  at  close  of  1897,  17  professors  and  instructors;  375  students;  4,000  volumes 
in  library;  $90,000  in  productive  funds;  $10,000  gifts;  $22,000  income;  presi- 
dent, H.  J.  Kiekhoefer,  a.m. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNFV'ERSITY,  Evanston,  HI.,  non-sectarian;  co-educa- 
tional; had  at  close  of  1897,  281  professors  and  instructors;  2,803  students; 
33,144  volumes  in  library;  $2,465,827  in  productive  funds;  $275,300  income; 
president,  Henry  W.  Rogers,  ll.  d. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY,  Watertown,  Wis.,  Lutheran;  co-educa- 
tional; had  at  close  of  1897,  9  i)rofessors  and  instructors;  154  students;  3,299 
volumes  in  library;  $10,000  gifts;  $11,280  income;  president,  A.  F.  Ernst. 

NORWAY,  with  Sweden,  a  co-equal  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, area;  124,445  square  miles;  population  (1891),  2,000,917;  capital,  Kris- 
tiania;  reigning  king,  Oscar  II.,  born  Jan.  21,    1829;  succeeded  his  brother  on 
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the  tliroue,  Sept.  18,  1872.  The  legislative  power  is  exercised  by  the  Storthing 
or  General  Court,  subject  to  veto  of  their  acts  by  the  king;  but  if  3  Storthings 
chosen  by  separate  and  subsciiuent  elections  vote  for  a  bill,  that  bill  becomes  law, 
the  king's  veto  notwithstanding.  The  Storthing  sits  every  year;  members  are 
elected  for  3  years.  Every  Norwegian  male  citizen  of  25  years  or  over  who  pays 
a  certain  amount  of  income  tax  has  the  right  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Storthing, 
or  rather  for  electors  of  such  members.  In  1894  the  <iualified  voters  nund)ered 
184,124,  or  9.20  iier  cent,  of  the  population,  and  1()5,999,  or  OO.KJ  per  cent,  of 
them  exercised  the  franchise.  The  Storthing  consists  of  114  members.  When 
the  Storthing  assembles  it  divides  itself  into  two  houses,  the  Lagthing  and  the 
Odelsthing,  the  Lagthing  composed  of  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number.  The 
initiative  is  vested  in  the  Odelsthing  and  its  acts  pass  to  the  Lagthing  for  ap- 
proval or  rejection;  in  case  of  disagreement,  the  two  houses  vote  in  joint  assembly 
and  the  final  decision  is  given  b.v  a  two-thirds  majority.  The  king,  as  head  of 
the  executive,  exercises  his  authority  through  a  council  of  state.  The  local 
government  of  districts  or  counties  and  of  smaller  subdivisions  is  administered  by 
local  councils  elected  by  voters  for  the  Storthing.  The  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  at  the  time  of  the  census  of  1891  was:  I\Iales,  408,365; 
females,  247,551 — total,  655, 910;  in  mines,  metal  works  and  other  industries, 
males,  212,560;  females,  134,999 — total,  347,559;  persons  depending  on  charity, 
males,  20,700;  females,  24,987 — total,  45,687.  Excess  of  births  over  deaths 
(1894),  26,095.  Emigration  (1895)  to  the  United  States,  6,153;  to  other  coun- 
tries, 54.  The  towns  having  over  20,000  inhabitants  (1891)  were:  Kristiania, 
151,239;  Bergen,  53,684;  Frondhjem,  29,162;  Stavangir,  23,899;  Drammen, 
20,687.  The  national  Lutheran  church  is  indorsed  by  the  state;  other  churches 
are  tolerated ;  but  Jesuits  are  barred.  Among  the  dissenters  from  the  state 
church,  according  to  the  last  census,  were  1,004  Roman  Catholics,  8,187  Jletho- 
dists,  4,228  Baptists,  348  Mormons,  231  Friends.  Education  is  compulsory. 
There  were  6,139  i)ublic  elementary  schools  with  244,203  i)Upils  in  country  dis- 
tricts, and  2,613  classes  with  56,366  pupils  in  towns — total  iiupils,  300,569.  In 
secondary  schools  there  were  11,163  pupils.  The  University  of  Kristiania  was 
(1895)  attended  by  1,142  students.  The  total  revenue  of  the  general  government 
1895  was  $15,483,950;  expenditure,  $15,297,120 ;  the  cxjienditure  on  account  of 
public  works,  §3,102,300;  public  debt,  June  30,  1895,  §38,313,440.  The  army  is 
raised  mainly  by  conscription,  to  which  all  men  past  22  years  of  age  are  liable. 
Those  who  arc  drafted  first  enter  the  school  of  recruits;  thence  they  are  taken  into 
the  battalions,  which  for  3  years  have  an  annual  practice  of  24  da.vs ;  then  they 
pass  into  the  first  and  the  second  reserve.  The  troops  of  the  line  actuall.v  under 
ai-ms  must  not  exceed  18,000  men,  even  in  time  of  wai',  without  con.sent  of  the 
Storthing.     For  the  naval  establishment  see  N.wtes  of  the  World. 

About  75  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  Norway  is  un|)roductive ;  22  per  cent,  forest; 
and  only  3  per  cent,  arable.  The  total  value  of  the  produce  in  1890  (latest 
reports)  was:  For  cereals,  §10,330,945;  for  potatoes,  §6,697,926.  The  live  stock 
(1891)  was:  Horses,  150,898;  cattle,  1,006,499;  sheep,  1,417,524;  goats,  272,458; 
swine,  121,057;  i-eiudeer,  170,134.  The  forest  area  is  about  26,320  sciuare  miles, 
of  which  73  per  cent,  is  pine  forest.  The  export  of  timber  and  lumber  amounts 
to  over  §11,774,900.  The  mining  and  metal  industr.v  is  unimportant.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  in  the  sea-fisheries  1894  was  125,943;  value  of  the  catch, 
$6,669,000.  Vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  Jan.  1,  1896:  Sail,  3,377,  of  1,202,- 
497  tons;  steam,  515,  of  299,106  tons.  The  commerce  of  Norwa.v  was  better  dur- 
ing 1896  than  during  1895.      The  imports  rose  from  89,500,000  kroner  to  101,000,- 
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000  kroner  ($27,068,000),  and  the  exports  from  93,000,000  kroner  to  102,500,000 
kroner  ($27,470,000).  The  increase  in  imports  was  partly  due  to  the  introduction 
of  locomotives  and  machinery  of  various  sorts.  The  total  length  of  State  rail- 
ways (1895)  was  1,014:  miles.  There  were  2  lines  owned  by  private  companies, 
total  length  59  miles.  The  receipts  of  the  state  railways  were  $2,155,410,  and 
the  expenditure  $1,756,782.  The  total  length  of  telegraph  lines,  6,270  miles; 
wires,  13,129  miles. 

Recent  Events. — For  several  years  there  has  been  a  determined  struggle  in 
Norway  to  secure  greater  independence  for  it  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  dual  king- 
dom. A  resolution  of  the  Storthing  favoring  independent  consulates  was  vetoed 
by  the  king,  the  act  leading  to  prolonged  ministerial  complications.  The  Nor- 
wegians next  insisted  on  a  separate  flag,  and  in  189G  the  Odelsthing  passed  a  bill 
providing  for  the  recognition  of  such  a  flag.  In  October,  1897,  the  election  for 
members  of  the  Storthing  resulted  in  the  capture  by  the  Liberals  of  15  seats  pre- 
viously held  by  the  Conservatives,  thus  giving  the  Liberals  the  control  of  the  new 
government  and  strengthening  the  ojaposition  to  Sweden.  The  Liberals  won  on 
the  platform:  1.  Separate  ministers  for  foreign  affairs;  2.  Separate  consular  serv- 
ice; 3.  The  "clean"  Norwegian  flag  established  bylaw;  4.  Suffrage  for  every 
self-supporting  man  over  25  years  of  age.      See  Sweden. 

NOTTINGHAM,  parliamentary,  municipal,  and  county  borough  in  England; 
population  (1891),  213,877;  (1896,  estimated)  229,775.  The  borough  is  widely 
noted  for  its  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk  hosierj-  and  of  bobbinet  and  laces, 
and  it  has  a  large  trade  with  the  United  States.  In  the  first  six  mouths  of  1897  the 
exports  declared  here  for  the  United  States  had  an  aggregate  value  of  $2,891,- 
857.90,  an  increase  of  $721,376.14  over  the  total  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1896.     The  largest  items  were  lace,  sheepskins,  hosiery,  silk  and  linen. 

NYE,  Edgar  Wilson  (best  known  as  Bill  Nye),  humorist,  was  born  in  Shirley, 
Me.,  Aug.  25,  1850;  died  in  Asbeville,  N.  C,  Feb.  22,  1896.  His  last  literary 
work,  A  Comic  History  of  England:  Eroni  the  Druids  to  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
was  published  after  his  death. 

OAKLAND,  city,  capital  of  Alameda  county,  Cal.  ;  population  (1890),  48,682. 
In  1896  the  assessed  valuations  aggregated  $45,000,000,  aud  the  tax  rate  was  $10 
per  $1,000.  The  total  debt,  Jan.  1,  1897,  was  $612,000.  Including  real  estate 
belonging  to  the  school  and  tire  departments  and  in  the  public  parks,  the  city 
owned  real  estate  valued  at  $979,150.  There  were  2  national  banks  in  operation, 
with  combined  capital,  $450,000;  deposits,  $786,650;  and  resources,  $1,716,637. 
The  (iity  has  gas  and  electric  lights,  electric  street  railroads,  8  public  parks,  over 
140  miles  of  macadamized  streets,  waterworks  supplied  from  artesian  wells  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Alameda  and  by  gravity  from  reservoirs  and  watersheds  in  the 
hills  back  of  the  city,  a  good  sewerage  system,  and  3  daily,  10  weekly,  and  5 
monthly  jieriodicals. 

0.\TS.  The  oat  crop  of  the  United  States,  in  more  than  150  varieties,  ranks 
third  amoiig  the  cereal  productions.  In  1897  the  acreage  was  25,730,375,  and 
the  production  698,767,809  bush.,  valued  at  $147,974,719.  The  principal  oat 
States,  with  their  yield,  were:  Iowa.  103,721,100  bush.;  Illinois,  92,798,496; 
Wisconsin,  62,125,310;  Nebraska  51,731,095 ;  New  York,  45,147,002;  Minnesota, 
41,147,002-  Kansas,  38,680,080;  Indiana,  33,706,582,  Pennsylvania,  31,842,538; 
Ohio,  29,907,392-,  and  Michigan,  22,940,450. 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE,  Oberliu,  O.,  non-sectarian;  co-educational;  had  at 
close  of   1896,88    professors  and  instructors;  1,411  students;  44,350  volumes  in 
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library;  $958,215  in  productive  funds;  $600  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $22,000 
gifts;  $132,800  income;  chairman  of  faculty,  A.  A.  Wright,  m.a. 

OHIO,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  admitted  to  the  Union 
Nov.  29,  1802;  counties,  88;  cajiital,  Columbus. 

State  Officers,  1898-1900. — Governor  (elected  for  2  j'ears,  salary  $8,000  per 
annum),  Asa  S.  Bushuell;  lieutenant-governor,  Asahel  "W.  Jones;  secretary  of 
state,  Charles  Kinney;  treasurer,  Samuel  13.  Campbell;  auditor,  "Walter  D. 
Gilbert;  attorney-general,  Frank  S.  Monett;  adjutant-general,  H.  A.  Axline; 
commissioner  of  common  schools,  Lewis  D.  Eonebrake;  commissioner  of  insurance, 
"W.  S.  Matthews;  secretary  state  board  of  agriculture,  \V.  W.  Miller;  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  Jacob  F.  Burket;  associate  justices,  Marshall  J. 
"Williams,  Thaddeus  A.  Miushall,  "William  T.  Spear,  John  A.  Shauck,  and  Josejjh 
1*.  Bradbury ;  clerk,  Josiah  B.  Allen — all  Bepublicans. 

Lfymluturc,  1898. — Kepublicans,  senate  17,  liouse  02,  joint  ballot  79;  Dem- 
ocrats, senate  18,  liouse  -17,  joint  ballot  (55;  Independent  Republican,  senate  1, 
joint  ballot  1;  Eeiiublicau  majority,  house  15,  joint  ballot,  15. 

Elerlioiis. — In  the  State  elections  1897,  there  were  854,969  votes  cast  for  gov- 
ernor, of  which  the  Republican  candidate  (Bushnell,  renominated)  received  429,- 
915;  the  Democratic  (Chapman),  401,750;  the  Prohibition  (Holliday)  7,558;  the 
Populist  (Coxey),  6,254;  the  Social  Labor  ("Watkins),  4,242;  the  Liberal 
(iiichardson),  3,106;  the  National  Democratic  (Dexter),  1,661;  and  the  Negro 
Protective  (Lewis),  483;  Republican  pluralit.v,  28,165.  The  congressional  elec- 
tions in  1896  resulted  in  the  choice  of  15  Republican  and  6  Democratic  (-andi- 
dates.  In  the  presidential  election,  the  Republican  candidate  received  525,991 
votes;  the  Democratic,  477,497;  the  Prohibition,  5,068;  the  National  Democratic, 
1,857;  and  the  Social  Labor,  1,1()7. 

Farm  Products.— liavovieA  Dec.  31,  1897:  Corn,  92,165,580  bush.,  from 
2,835,864  acres,  value  $23,041,395;  wheat,  38,049,133  bush.,  from  2,251,428 
acres,  value  $33,483,237;  oats,  29,907,392  bush.,  from  934,606  acres,  value 
$5,981,478;  rye,  850,446  bush.,  from  47,247  acres.,  value  $374,196;  barley,  674,- 
338  bush.,  from  23,661  acres,  value  $276,479;  buckwheat,  193,914  bush.,  from 
10,773  acres,  value  $96,957;  iiotatoes,  7,310,226  bush.,  from  174,053  acres,  value 
$4,532,340;  and  hay,  2,019,978  tons,  from  1,819,429  acres,  value  $16,374,862— 
total  value,  $68,406,060. 

Farm  .4 nw»a/.s.— Reported  Jan.  1,  1898:  Horses,  666,836,  value  $27,590,332; 
mules,  17,761,  value  $766,482;  cows,  729,441,  value  $21,409,093;  cattle,  606,127, 
value  $16,463,012;  sheep,  2,416,346,  value  $8,274,777;  and  swine,  2,330,355, 
value  $12,737,720— total  value,  $85,241,716. 

Mineral  Products. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  mineral  pi-oducts  for 
the  calendar  year  1895:  In  conl,  the  area  worked  was  between  10,000  and 
12,000  siiuare  miles;  24,644  persons  were  emplo.ved  in  the  industry;  and  the 
average  number  of  da.vs'  work  was  176.  Tlie  output  was  13,355,806  short  tons, 
value  $10,618,477,  an  inci-ease  in  the  year  of  1,445,950  tons.  The  best  furnace 
coal  was  mined  in  the  MaluMiing  Valle.v,  the  best  coking  in  Columbiana  count.v, 
the  best  domestic  in  Jackson  count.v,  and  the  best  gas  coal  in  Belmont  county. 
Among  the  most  productive  counties  were:  Perry,  1,711,944  tons;  Hocking, 
1,587,985;  Jackson,  2,005,384;  Atliens,  1,433,226;  Belmont,  846,643;  Guernsey, 
8.S6,581;  and  Jefferson,  885,322.  Nino  concerns  with  435  ovens  used  42,963 
short  tons  of  coal  and  produced  22.436  sliort  tons  of  cuLc,  valued  at  $43,(>71.  In 
cA/i/  in-oducts,  9iS()  concerns  rei)orte<l,  value  of  common  and  pressed  l>rii'k, 
$2,405,740;    firebrick,    $69(!,175;    vitrified    i)aving   brick,    $7.S7,878;  drain    tile. 


$884,638;  other  tile,  $797,985;  sewer  pipe,  $1,746,503;  terra  cotta  work,  $109,- 
278;  stoneware,  $563,355;  and  miscellaneous,  $'2,600,063— total,  $10,649,382. 
Quarrying  yielded  sandstone  to  the  value  of  $1,449,659,  the  greater  part  in 
Cuyahoga  and  Lorain  counties,  giving  the  State  first  rank  in  output ;  and  lime- 
stone, about  equally  divided  between  lime  and  building  and  road-making, 
$1,568,713.  Three  rcmmit  works  produced  38,060  bbls.  of  hydraulic,  value 
$22,836,  and  four,  136,698  bbls.  of  Portland,  value  $239,221.  The  salt  output 
was  781,033  bbls.,  value  $326,520,  principally  common,  fine,  dairy,  and  table. 
Other  products  were:  Iron  ore,  44,834  long  tons,  all  carbonate,  in  which  the 
State  ranked  first,  value  $44,834;  pig  iron,  1,463,789  long  tons,  an  increase  over 
the  two  preceding  years;  gypsum,  21,662  short  tons,  value,  prejjared,  $71,204; 
prtroleum,  19,545,233  bbls.,  a  steady  increase;  and  natural  gas,  consumption 
value,  $1,255,700,  a  steady  decrease. 

Finances. — The  receipts  of  the  year  ending  Nov.  15,  1896,  with  balances  gave 
the  treasury,  $7,126,385.45;  the  expenditures  were  $6,601,260.36  ;  and  the  balance 
was  $525,125.09.  The  funded  State  debt,  Feb.  1,  1896,  was  $1,541,665,  and  the 
State  had  in  trust  funds  an  irreducible  debt  of  $4,649,609.  Local  debts  com- 
in-ised  counties,  $12,587,763;  cities,  $72,478,234;  incorporated  villages,  $6,337,- 
406;  township.s,  $968,500;  and  special  school  districts,  $6,697,309— total,  $99,- 
069,212.  The  assessed  valuations  in  1896  were:  Real  estate,  $1,226,988,666; 
personal,  $514,039,771 — total,  $1,741,028,437.  At  the  rate  that  payments  of  the 
funded  debt  had  been  made  since  1890  it  was  expected  that  this  entire  obligation 
would  be  liquidated  by  July  1,  1900. 

Banks. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  249  national  banks  in  operation  and 
105  in  liquidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $45,630,100,  and 
holding  $18,890,100  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding  oa 
loans  and  discounts,  $118,820,138;  represented  by  demand  paper,  with  individual 
or  firm  names,  $6,280,119;  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  per- 
sonal securities,  $12,366,357;  time  paper  with  two  or  more  individual  or  firm 
names,  $65,880,862;  time  paper  with  single  individual  or  firm  name,  $14, 220,- 
136;  and  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securities, 
$20,072,666.  The  banks  held  in  coin  and  coin  certificates  $8,695,203,  of  which 
$6,344,408  was  in  gold  coin.  The  circulation  account  was:  Total  issue,  $134,- 
771,910;  redeemed,  $116,362,375;  outstanding,  $18,409,535.  There  were  de- 
posits, $117,635,924;  reserve  required,  $23,092,187;  reserve  held,  $39,775,396; 
ratio  of  reserve,  13  banks  in  Cincinnati,  32.71  per  cent.  ;  12  in  Cleveland,  32.25; 
and  248  elsewhere  in  the  State,  34.94.  During  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1897, 
the  exchanges  at  the  United  States  clearing  houses  at  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland 
aggregated  $908,337,534,  a  decrease  of  $6,535,081  from  the  total  of  the  previous 
corresponding  period.  The  State  banks  at  last  biennial  report,  Oct.  5,  1896, 
numbered  131,  and  had  capital,  $10,814,300;  deposits,  $37,530,377;  resources, 
$52,222,539;  and  surplus  and  profits,  $2,777,102.  Four  mutual  savings  banks 
had  depositors,  65,702;  deposits,  $26,183,231;  resources,  $28,669,668;  and  sur- 
plus and  profits,  $2,483,137;  and  June  30,  1897,  7  stock  savings  banks  had  capi- 
tal, $1,851,500;  depositors,  21,600;  cheek  deposits,  $7,642,331;  and  savings 
deposits,  $3,767,640;  resources,  $15,143,914;  and  surplus  and  profits,  $1,817,- 
848.  On  the  last  date  there  were  69  private  banks,  with  capital,  $2,180,922; 
deposits,  $6,821,236;  resources,  $9,897,294;  and  surplus,  $744,545.  Combining 
all  these  institutions,  the  State  had  an  aggregate  banking  capital  of  $60,476,822. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations. — The  last  general  report  on  these  associations 
(1893)  showed  a  total  of  721   organizations,  of  which  718  were  local,  3  national. 
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2(5  serial,  Col  permanent,  and  44  terminating.  There  were  reported  by  719 
associations,  shareholders,  238,215;  by  570,  shares  iss-aed,  1,585,383;  by  721, 
shares  in  force,  l,03fi,184;  and  by  720,  shares  free,  741,384,  and  shares  borrowed 
on,  2'J4,175.  The  total  assets  and  lialjilities  were  $67,626,374;  loans  on  real 
estate,  §62,798,299;  and  dues  and  profits,  $52,053,450.  During  the  life  of  099 
associations,  1,512  mortgages  were  foreclosed,  involving  $2,460,()02,  on  which 
there  was  a  loss  of  $103,230.  Of  all  associations,  656  reported  02,188  homes  and 
645  reported  6,057  other  buildings  acquired.  A  sjiecial  rejiort  in  1S97  showed, 
number  of  associations,  785;  shares  outstanding,  1,250,872;  installment  dues 
paid  in,  paid-uji  and  prepaid  stock,  and  prolits,  ii!78,792,004  ;  loans,  $83,309,500; 
and  total  assets,  $92,121,051. 

Inlfi-iial  lii'ceiiiK'. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  collections 
of  internal  revenue  aggregated  $12,748,788.11,  from  the  following  sources:  Dis- 
tilled spirits,  $7,572,808.89;  tobacco,  $2,458,532.77;  fermented  liiiuors,  $2,473,- 
805.24;  oleomargarine,  $122,131.04;  miscellaneous,  $118,393.34;  and  penalties, 
$2,859.14.  During  that  .year  there  were  2,243  single-account  cigar  factories,  which 
used  8,377,353  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  had  an  output  of  449,094,227  cigars  and 
5,072,020  cigarettes ;  and  205  other  factories,  which  used  20, 898, 816  Uis.  of  materials 
and  had  an  output  of  11,845,551  lbs.  of  plug  tobacco,  342,008  lbs.  of  fine  cut, 
5,792,278  lbs.  of  smoking,  and  6,452  lbs.  of  snuff.  There  were  0()  distilleries  of 
all  kinds  in  operation;  20,703  gals,  of  fruit  braud.v  produced;  8,(!7(),437.07  gals, 
of  spirits  rectified,  and  29,805,099  gals,  gauged;  and  2,631, ()09  bbls.  of  fermented 
liquors  i)roduced. 

litnlnnii/s. — On  Jan.  1,  1894,  the  total  main  track  length  of  local  railroads  was 
8,558.74  miles,  and  during  that  year  12  comjianics  laid  a  total  of  93.90  miles  of 
new  track,  nuikiug  the  aggregate  mileage  on  Jan.  1,  1895,  8,052.04.  The  local 
and  through  trunk  lines  aggregated  13,438.43  miles,  represented  a  total  invest- 
ment of  $1,057,700,588,  and  ccjst  $1,028,076,063.  The  local  comiianies  had  a  com- 
bined capital  of  ,$463,799,214,  funded  debt  $480,399,730,  and  total  investment 
$995,740,468,  and  had  ex|)euded  for  construction  and  ecpiipmeut  $947,740,8;t7. 
The  gross  earnings  were  $127,004,748  ;  net  earnings,  $33,410,850;  interest  paid  ou 
bonds,  $18,386,018;  and  dividends  paid  on  stocks,  $11,845,630. 

Cimuni'nr. — During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  imports  of  merchandise 
at  the  jiorts  of  Cuyahoga,  Miami,  Sandusky,  Cincinnati,  and  Columbus  had  a 
value  of  $3,337,143;  and  the  exports  at  the  three  first  ports  oulj'  amounted  to 
$2,262,816. 

I'lihliialionK. — Eeported  March,  1898:  Daily,  163;  tri-weekly,  8;  semi-weekly, 
27;  weekly,  811;  bi-weekly,  5;  semi-monthly,  15;  monthly,  146;  bi-monthly,  3; 
au<l  quarterly,  12. 

J'i)sl-Ollic('.-i. — Iteported  Jan.  1,  1897:  First-class,  11;  second-class,  54;  third- 
class,  134  (presidential,  199);  fourth-class,  3,082;  money-order  offices,  1,099; 
money-order  stations,  39;  and  limited  money-order  offices,  57. 

Chiirchi'.'<. — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  strongest  denomination  in  the  State, 
and  is  followed  in  their  order  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal ;  Presbyterian ;  Regu- 
lar Ba]itist,  North;  Disciples  of  Christ;  United  Brethren ;  Lutheran,  Independ- 
ent Synods;  Reformed ;.  Congregational ;  German  Evangelical  Synod;  and 
Christian.  At  the  Eighth  International  Sunda.v  School  Convention,  held  in 
Boston,  iSIass.,  June  23-26,  1890,  thei-e  were  reported  for  Ohio,  7,408  evangelical 
Sunday  schools,  98,058  officers  and  teachers,  and  695,367  scholars — total  mem- 
bers, 793,425,  a  gain  of  50,106  in  three  years. 

SvhooU. — At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1895-96,  the  number  of  children  of 
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school  age  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  1,094:,000,  of  whom  820,562  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools,  and  597,925  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  There 
were  25,180  teachers,  to  whom  $8,317,42'1  was  paid  in  salaries ;  13,072  schoolhouses ; 
public  school  property  valued  at  $40,175,975;  and  expenditures  in  the  year, 
$12,326,919.  There  were  37  universities  and  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  with  a  total 
of  877  professors  and  instructors;  12,129  students  in  all  departments  (8,067 
males,  and  4,062  females);  $1,059,363  in  total  income;  $7,-507,038  invested  in 
grounds  and  buildings;  404,296  volumes  in  the  libraries;  $7,592,177  in  produc- 
tive funds;  and  $282,394  receipts  from  gifts.  Further  summaries  showed  :  Num- 
ber of  public  high  schools,  558,  with  167,834  bound  volumes  in  the  libraries, 
and  projierty  valued  at  $7,025,160;  endowed  and  private  secondary  schools,  56, 
■with  55,103  bound  volumes  and  property  $933,600;  colleges  for  women,  7,  with 
23,000  bound  volumes  and  property  $772,000;  schools  of  theology,  13;  medicine, 
14  (regular  10,  homceopathic  2,  eclectic  2);  law,  5;  public  normal  schools,  6; 
private,  11 ;  and  normal  departments  and  colleges,  14.  The  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  a  department  of  the  State  University,  had  19,307  volumes  in 
its  lilirary,  575  students,  200  acres  under  cultivation  valued  at  $100,000,  and 
$470,000  in  special  buildings  and  equiiimeuts.  For  the  defective  classes  there 
■were  a  State  institution  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Columbus; 
public  school  for  the  deaf,  and  oral  school  for  the  deaf,  both  at  Cincinnati; 
private  schools  for  the  deaf  at  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  Toledo;  State  Institu- 
tion for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  at  Columbus;  State  Institution  for  Feeble- 
mined  Youth  at  Columbus;  and  industrial  schools  at  Delaware  (girls)  and  Lan- 
caster (boys). 

Libraries. — In  1896  there  were  reported  202  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  1,587,891  bound  volumes  and  205,754  pamphlets. 

Populalion.— In  1890,  3,672,316,  of  whom  1,855,736  were  males;  1,816,580 
females;  3,213,023  natives;  459,293  foreign-boru ;  3,584,805  whites;  and  87,511 
colored  of  all  races.  On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary 
«stiniated  the  population  at  4,227,000. 

OHIO  UNIVERSITY,  Athens,  O.,  non-sectarian;  co-educational;  had  at  close 
•of  1897,  24  professors  and  instructors;  368  students;  15,000  volumes  in  library; 
$150,000  in  productive  funds;  $150,000  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $42,000 
income;  president,  Isaac  Crook,  d.d.,  ll.d.  Owing  to  a  large  reduction  of  its 
original  endowment  fund  through  adverse  legislation  the  income  of  the  institu- 
tion from  this  source  is  wholly  inadequate  for  the  work  it  has  in  hand,  and  for 
sevei-al  yeai-s  the  legislature  has  made  annual  appropriations  to  supplement  its 
income. 

OHIO,  University  of,  Columbus,  0.,  non-sectarian;  co-educational;  had  at 
close  of  1897,  88  professors  and  instructors;  1,019  students;  22,200  volumes  in 
library;  $176,000  income;  president,  J.  H.  Caufield,  ll.d.,  m..\.  The  institu- 
tion owns  and  occupies  nearly  400  acres  of  laud  within  the  city  limits,  valued  at 
over  $1,250,000;  has  a  cash  endowment  of  over  $500,000;  and  estimates  the 
value  of  its  various  instruction  and  other  buildings,  museums,  and  laboratory, 
agricultural  and  horticultural  equipments  at  nearly  $600,000.  Among  the  latest 
additions  to  its  departments  is  a  school  of  industrial  iirts  and  manual  training. 

OHIO  WESLEYAN  UNIVEESITY,  Delaware,  O.,  Methodist  Episcopal; 
co-educational;  had  at  close  of  1897,  98  professors  and  instructors;  1,372 
students;  22,000  volumes  in  library;  $397,309  iu  productive  funds;  $93,000  in 
•gifts;  $60,000  in  income;  president,  J.  W.  Bashford,  ph.d.,  d.d.     It  is  estimated 
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that  about  one-third  of  its  graduates  have  entered  the  ministry,  and  a  large  num- 
ber have  become  missionaries.  The  university  has  eight  buildings,  valued  with 
grounds  at  about  $500,000.  The  university  campus  has  two  attractions  of  large 
interest  to  the  students  and  friends  of  the  institution,  a  noteworthy  sulphur 
spring  and  an  arboretum  containing  over  GOO  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

OKLAHOMA,  one  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  of  North  America; 
organized  May  2,  1890;  counties,  23;   cai>ital,  Guthrie. 

'Territorial  Officfrx,  1807-1901. — Governor  (appointed  for  -1  years,  salary 
$2,600  per  annum),  Cassius  M.  Barnes;  secretary,  William  M.  Jenkins;  treas- 
urer, Martin  L.  Turner;  superintendent  of  public  education,  A.  O.  Nichols; 
attorney-general,  H.  S.  Cunningham ;  adjutant-general,  J.  C.  Jamison ;  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  Frank  Dale;  associate  justices,  A.  G.  C.  Bierce,  John 
L.  McAfee,  J.  R.  Keaton,  and  John  C.  Tarsney ;  clerk,  Edgar  W.  Jones.  Terri- 
torial government,  all  Kepublicans;  judiciary,  all  Democrats,  subject  to  change. 

Legislature,  1897. — Fusion,  council  10,  house  20 ;  Democrats,  council  3,  house 
3 ;  Republicans,  house  3. 

Farm  Prod ucls.^'Repovted  Dec.  31,  1897:  Wheat,  10,389,542  bush.,  from 
54:6,818  acres,  value  $7,890,052.  At  present  wheat  is  the  principal  crop,  though  in 
1897  there  was  a  gratifying  yield  of  corn,  hay,  and  cotton,  and  a  large  orchard 
crop. 

Farm  Ammah.— 'Reverted  Jan.  1,  1898:  Horses,  42,227,  value  $732,177; 
mules,  7,931,  value  $210,967;  cows,  35,590,  value  $932,458;  cattle,  212,814,  value 
$4,771,600;  sheep,  25,536,  value  $52,846;  and  swine,  84,010,  value  $396,529. 

Finances. — The  treasury  statement  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  showed: 
Balance  at  beginning  of  "the  year,  $129.88;  receiiits,  $101,973.20:  total,  $102.- 
103.08;  expenditures,  $80,775.23;  balance,  $21,327.85.  The  net  proceeds  from 
leases  of  public  school  lands  during  the  year  were  $88,627.97.  The  assessed 
valuations  in  1895  aggregated  $39,275,189;  in  1896,  $24,815,711,  with  tax  rate 
$4.00  per  $1,000.  There  was  a  bonded  debt,  Feb.  1,  1897,  incurred  for  the 
erection  of  the  Territorial  University,  Normal  School,  and  Agricultwral  and 
Mechanical  College,  of  $48,000;  and  outstanding  warrants,  $150,000;  assets, 
$12,000;  net  debt;  $186,000. 

h'(ui/.s. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  6  national  banks  in  operation  and  2  in 
liquidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $300,000,  and  holding 
$103,000  in  United  States  bonds.  These  Vianks  had  outstanding  on  loans  and 
di.scounts,  $427,513;  circulating  notes,  $46,910;  coin  and  coin  certificates,  $41,- 
271;  deposits,  $646,746;  and  reserve,  301,925,  or  46.68  jicr  cent,  on  the  amount 
required.  The  territorial  and  private  banks,  July  23,  1897,  numbered  49,  with 
capital,  $613,329;  deposits,  $1,499,149;  resources,  $2,294,264;  and  surplus  and 
profits,  $165,847.  Combining  these  institutions,  the  Territory  had  an  aggregate 
banking  capital  of  $913,329. 

Internal  Revenue. — The  collci'tions  and  details  of  taxable  manufactures  are 
included  in  the  totals  for  Kansas  {'/.'••). 

Hadmatls. ^On  June  30,  1895,  there  were  four  lines  of  railroad  in  operation, 
with  a  total  length  of  463  miles,  of  which  cue  Hue  built  and  equipped  about  50 
miles  in  the  lueceding  year.  The  lack  of  adequate  railroad  facilities  has  greatly- 
retarded  the  industrial  develojiment  of  remote  sections. 

7'/(W(((;/(o/y.s-.— Reported  March,  1898:  Daily,  11;  semi-weekly,  1;  weekly,  85; 
semi-monthly,  1;  and  monthly,  10. 

I'osl-Ojliees. — Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  Second-class,  3;  third-class,  13  (presi- 
dential, 16);  fourth-class,  480;  money -order  oflSces,  73;  and  limited  money -order 
offices,  18. 
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Churches. — Eeports  from  the  various  denominations,  June  30,  1895,  showed: 
Eegular  Baptist,  church  organizations  100,  church  buildings  28,  members  3,500, 
colored  churches  50,  members  2,000,  pastors  100,  value  of  church  projjerty 
$25,000;  Christian,  organizations  6G,  buildings  11,  members  4,000,  colored 
churches  2,  Sunday  schools  25,  scholars  2,000,  pastors  26,  church  property 
$27,000;  Roman  Catholic,  churches  and  chapels  28,  members  10,000,  educational 
institutions  16,  missionaries  15,  school  and  church  property  $60,000;  Protestant 
Episcopal,  missions  and  stations  19,  churches  8,  members  320,  clergy  8,  church 
property  $19,000;  Methodist  Episcopal,  South,  church  buildings  15,  members 
2,115,  Sunday  schools  40,  scholars,  2,000,  missionaries  31,  church  property 
including  parsonages  $27,065;  and  Salvation  Army,  corps  7,  officers  and  soldiers 
212,  value  of  barracks  property  $1,500.  Eeports  for  1896  showed:  Presbyterian, 
organizations  41,  church  buildings  24,  members  1,480,  value  of  church  prop- 
erty $35,000,  ministers  27,  Sunday  schools  47 ;  Congregational,  organizations 
91,  church  buildings  55,  members  2,222,  value  of  church  property  $50,000, 
ministers  49,  Sunday  schools  91 ;  Methodist  Episcopal,  church  buildings  46, 
members  5,405,  parsonages  18,  value  of  church  property  $47,700;  Slethodist 
Episcopal,  South,  organizations  90,  church  buildings  25,  members  3,000, 
value  of  church  property  $25,000,  Sunday  schools  50;  Christian,  organizations 
70,  church  buildings  12,  members  4,300,  value  of  church  property  $27,000, 
,  ministers  50,  Sunday  schools  25;  Baptist,  church  buildings,  whites  110, 
colored  80,  members,  whites  3,200,  colored  3,500,  ministers,  whites  65, 
colored  100,  Sunday  school  members  8,000;  Protestant  Episcopal,  church 
buildings  7,  missions  and  stations  22,  value  of  church  property  $20,000, 
ministers  9,  members  350,  Sunday  school  members  130;  and  Eoman  Catholic, 
churches  24,  chapels  5,  stations  73,  priests  18,  members  18,000,  schools  and 
academies  11,  value  of  church  and  school  property  $60,000.  There  were  in  all 
700  Sunday  schools,  with  4,900  officers  and  teachers,  and  28,000  scholars. 

ScIlooU. — -The  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  Territory,  June  30, 
1896,  was  88,093,  and  the  apportionment  of  the  fund  from  leased  school  lands 
was  $53,610.29.  There  were  a  iini versify  at  Norman,  with  a  jireparatory  dejiart- 
meut  and  quarters  of  the  Oklahoma  Historical  Society;  a  normal  school  at 
Edmond;  and  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  at  Stillwater;  all  with  sub- 
stantial buildings,  good  financial  support,  and  encouraging  attendance.  The 
Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches  maintain  a  number  of  colleges  and  schools,  and  three  schools  give 
courses  in  bookkeeping,  telegraph.v,  shorthand,  and  t.vpewriting. 

Indians. — During  1894-95  the  Kickapoo  Indian  reservation  whs  opened  to  set- 
tlement. The  Wichita,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  remained  unopened,  and 
the  governor  recommended  their  early  opening  to  homestead  settlements,  as  the.v 
contiiin  some  of  the  richest  land. in  the  Territory,  and  only  a  small  portion  was  in 
actual  use. 

I'opniation. — Eeported  by  Territorial  auditor,  Feb.  1,  1894,  212,635;  by  the 
governor,  June  30,  1896,  275,587. 

OKL.\.HOMA,  University  of,  Norman,  Okla.,  non-sectarian;  co-educational; 
hud  at  close  of  1896,7  professors  and  instructors ;  148  students;  2,000  volumes 
in  library;  $50,000  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $25,000  in  income;  president, 
David  R.  Boyd,  a.m. 

0LE0:M.\RGARINE.  Through  the  combined  inlluence  of  Federal  taxation, 
hostile   State   laws,  and  dairymen's  crusades  there  was  a  marked  decrease  in  tbe 
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produetiou  of  oleomrtr,ij;arine  during  1894-97.  In  the  fiscal  ye.ir  ending  June  30, 
1897,  the  jiroductiou  was  45, 534, 559  lbs.,  more  than  5,000,000  lbs.  less  than  that 
of  the  jirevious  year,  and  more  than  24,000,000  lbs.  less  than  that  of  1894.  The 
number  of  manufactories  decreased  from  2'2,  in  189G,  to  IG  in  1897  ;  of  wholesale 
establishments  from  157  to  103;  of  retail  bouses  from  4,380  to  3,539.  The 
quantity  exported  in  1897,  3,148,407  lbs.,  was  a  slight  increase  over  that  of  1896. 
In  189G  the  revenue  derived  from  taxes  was  $1,219,432;  in  1897  it  was  §1,034,- 
129.  Illinois  continues  to  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  this  product,  moi'e  than 
one-half  of  the  total  output  having  been  produced  in  the  First  District  of  Illinois. 
Ehode  Island  is  second,  with  a  total  production  of  7,112,433  lbs.,  and  Kansas 
third,  with  5,589,303  lbs. 

OLIPHANT,  M.\ROARET  "Wilson,  novelist  and  biographer,  was  born  in  Midlothian, 
Scotland,  in  1828;  died  in  London,  England,  June  25,  1897.  Her  last  work  was 
Antials  of  a  I'ublishing  HouKe :  William  Blackwood  and  His  Sons,  Tlwir  Magazine 
and  Friends,  which  was  published  after  her  death. 

OLIVET  COLLEGE,  Olivet,  Mich.,  Congregational;  coeducational;  had  at 
close  of  1897,  22  i)rofessors  and  instructors;  250  students;  20,000  volumes  in 
library;  $130,000  in  productive  funds;  $9,000  gifts;  $30,000  income;  president, 
"VVilhird  G.  Sperry,  d.d. 

OMAHA,  cit.v,  capital  of  Douglas  county,  Neb.;  population  (1890),  140,452. 
lu  1896  the  assessed  valuations  were:  Real  estate,  $15,002,310;  personal  prop- 
erty, $3,094,335— total,  $18,096,645;  tax  rate,  $41  per  $1,000.  The  total  regular 
bonded  debt,  Jan.  1,  1897,  was  $3,011,100,  and  in  addition  there  w-ere  assessment 
bonds  aggregating  $1,673,800,  and  payable  by  special  assessment,  and  school 
district  bonds  amounting  to  $585,000.  In  1897  there  were  8  national  banks  in 
operation,  with  combined  capital,  $3,750,000;  deposits,  $7,864,990;  and  re- 
sources, $20,450,505.  In  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1897,  the  exchanges  at  the 
clearing  house  aggregated  $219,863,718,  an  increase  of  $1,993,769  over  those  of 
the  jirevious  year.  The  city  has  455  miles  of  streets,  of  which  82  miles  are 
paved;  115  miles  of  sewers;  and  179  miles  of  water  mains.  The  annual  cost  of 
maintaining  the  city  government  is  $1,055,000;  annual  expenditure  for  public 
education,  $380,000;  pupils  in  i)ublic  schools,  16,000;  and  value  of  public  school 
Ijroperty,  $1,640,000.  A  private  corporation  owns  the  waterworks,  which  cost 
$2,000,000,  and  has  a  capacity  of  50,000,000  gals.  The  police  department  of  93 
men  costs  annually  $85,700,  and  the  fire  department  of  110  men  costs  $121,100. 

E.rposilion  of  ISUS. — During  1897  arrangements  were  practically  completed  for 
holding  in  the  city  from  June  till  November,  1898,  a  trans-IMississippi  and  inter- 
national exposition.  The  grounds  are  in  the  northern  ])art  of  the  city,  reached  by 
several  lines  of  steam  and  electric  railroads.  The  buildings  will  be  principally 
of  "staff"  similar  to  those  at  the  Columbian  World's  Fair,  and  the  luevailing 
color  will  be  ivory  white.  A  lagoon  has  been  constructed  with  a  harbor  at  the 
east  end,  an  island  to  break  the  effect  of  straight  lines,  and  a  trefoil-shajied  lake. 
The  lagoon  extends  from  east  to  west  about  half  a  mile,  and  the  main  buildings 
will  be  erected  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  it.  Among  the  i)rincipal  buildings 
will  be  those  of  the  United  States  government  (cost,  $200,000),  Administration, 
Agriculture,  Mines  and  Mining,  Machinery  and  Electricity,  Manufactures,  Fine 
Arts,  Horticulture,  Apiary,  Dairy  and  Education,  the  latter  in  charge  of  two  women 
from  each  trans-Mississiiiju  State.  The  amusement  section  is  divided  from  the 
main  grounds  by  Slierman  Avenue,  and  will  have  waterfalls,  grottoes,  caves,  foreign 
villages,  a  scenic  railroad,  Egyptian  pyramid,  the  Sherman  Umbrella,  which  will 
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be  to  this  exposition  what  tlie  Ferris  Wheel  was  to  Chicago's,  and  a  large  area 
for  athletic  sports  and  tournaments. 

OMAHA,  Uniteksity  of,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Presbyterian;  co-educational;  had  at 
close  of  1897,  50  professors  and  instructors;  250  students;  5,000  volumes  iu 
library;  $200,000  iu  grounds  and  buildings;  $4,000  iu  gifts;  $15,000  in  income; 
president,  David  K.  Kerr,  d.d.,  ph.d. 

ONTARIO,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  gross  area,  219,650  square 
miles;  population  (1891),  2,114,321;  capital,  Toronto;  lieutenant-governor, 
George  A.  Kirkpatrick,  p.c.  In  1897  the  legislative  assembly  was  composed  of 
92  members,  and  the  executive  council  of  8  members.  The  Bureau  of  Industries 
reported  for  the  year  1895  a  total  area  of  cleared  land  of  12,426,992  acres,  valued 
at  $572,938,472.  Of  the  total,  8,321,173  acres  were  under  crop;  2,728,655  under 
pasture;  and  202,614  in  orchards  and  gardens.  The  total  wool  clip  was  6,214,- 
811  lbs. ;  cheese  product  of  1,164  factories,  109,230,340  lbs. ;  butter  product  of 
135  creameries,  4,600,000  lbs.;  value  of  cheese  product,  $8,607,389;  of  butter 
product,  $877,220.  Live  stock  returns  showed  647,696  horses;  2,150,103  cattle; 
2,022,735  sheep;  1,299,072  swine;  and  7,752,840  head  of  poultr.v.  The  revenue 
in  the  calendar  year  1895  was  $3,585,300;  expenditure,  $3,758,595;  debt,  com- 
prising railroad  liabilities  payable  in  the  future,  $1,699,229;  surplus  of  assets 
over  liabilities  presentl.v  payable,  $5,078,981;  imjjorts,  $41,297,141;  exports, 
$33,096,181;  duties  paid,  $7,128,749.  There  were  5,977  public  schools,  includ- 
ing 328  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools,  with  483,203  pupils  enrolled,  and 
268,334  in  average  attendance;  8,824  teachers;  receipts,  $4,972,507;  and  expen- 
ditures, $4,248,131;  besides  many  high,  model,  denominational,  and  mechanics' 
schools,  universities,  etc.      The  Methodist  is  the  strongest  denomination. 

ORDNANCE.  Among  noteworthy  recent  devices  for  increasing  the  iiower  of 
heavy  ordnance,  and  at  the  same  time  diminishing  the  risk  of  bursting  the  guns, 
are  the  Haskell-Lyman  multicharge  gun  and  the  Brown  wire-wound  gun.  In  the 
multicharge  gun  a  slow-burning  powder  is  fired  in  the  breech  of  the  gun,  and  a 
rapid-buriiing  powder  in  chambers  or  pockets  at  points  along  the  barrel.  Thus 
the  total  energy  of  the  whole  charge  is  developed  in  shooting  the  projectile,  yet 
at  no  one  instant  is  the  total  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  gun.  The  power 
of  a  gun  depends  on  the  amount  of  powder  that  can  be  converted  into  gases 
behind  the  projectile.  The  inventors  claim  to  have  demonstrated  the  superiority 
of  their  s.vstem  over  Krupp  and  Armstrong  guns  of  the  same  caliber,  e.g.,  Arm- 
strong gun,  caliber  6  inch,  weight  of  shot  69.7  lbs.,  powder  34  lbs.,  pressure  per 
square  iuch  32,704  lbs. — -total  muzzle  energy,  1,937;  Haskell  gun,  same  caliber, 
shot  152  lbs.,  powder  116  lbs.,  pressure  per  square  inch  31,300  lbs. — total  muzzle 
energy,  3,421.  Specially  worthy  of  note  is  the  fact  that  the  pressure  from  explo- 
sion of  34  lbs.  of  powder  in  the  Armstrong  is  actually  greater  than  that  pro- 
duced by  explosion  of  152  lbs.  in  the  Haskell.  The  same  principle  of  successive 
explosions  is  applied  in  the  double-charge  gun  invented  by  H.  P.  Hurst,  of  Mis- 
sissippi. The  Brown  wire-wound  gun  has  been  adopted  by  the  British  ordnance 
bureau;  in  1896  Congress  made  an  appropriation  for  constructing  a  10-inch  gun 
of  this  type.  The  wire-wound  gun  consists  of  a  number  of  segments,  of  wedge- 
shaped  section,  laid  side  by  side  round  a  central  core,  and  held  together  by 
wire  coiled  around  them.  Tests  of  this  gun  made  at  Sandy  Hook  proved  beyond 
an.v  question  that  it  will  stand  higher  pressures  and  have  greater  endurance  than 
any  gun  previously  constructed.  The  gun  authorized  by  Congress  is  to  be  37^ 
ft.  long.  The  steel  in  the  segments  will  have  a  tensile  strength  of  120,000  lbs. 
to  the  s(iuare  inch.  The  wire  will  be  wound  around  the  segments  under  a  pres- 
sure of  98,000  lbs.  per  square  iuch;  75  miles  of  wire,  weighing  30,000  lbs.,  will 
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be  reiiuired.  The  total  ■\vcigbt  of  tbe  gini  will  be  30  tons,  and  the  cost,  esti- 
mated, 837,400.  Tests  of  a  12-incli  and  a  lO-inch  f?un,  nK)unted  on  the  Crozier- 
Ijuffiu^ton  disajipearinfj;  carriage,  ^vere  made  at  the  Sandy  Hook  iiroviug  grounds, 
July,  1897,  with  cniiuent  success.  The  disappearing  carriage  has  in  front  a 
counterweight,  which,  when  released  from  its  posi'tion,  sinks,  and,  acting  on 
levers  connected  with  the  gun,  raises  it  to  a  height  of  several  feet  above  its  car- 
riage. The  recoil  of  liring  restores  it  to  the  original  position,  its  nnizzle  covered 
by  the  parapet.  In  the  tests  the  10-iuch  gun  was  tirst  fired  with  the  full  charge 
of  270  lbs.  of  powder,  and  a  projectile  weighing  575  lbs.  ;  then  came  the  52-ton 
12-inch  gun  with  a  ])o\vder  charge  of  475  lbs.  and  a  projectile  of  1,000  lbs.  The 
weight  of  the  gun  with  its  carriage  is  4GG,000  lbs.  In  1  minute  and  50  seconds 
the  great  gun  was  loaded  and  ready  for  firing.  The  discharge  was  terrific  in 
force;  after  18  seconds,  at  the  distance  of  G^  miles  out  at  sea  was  seen  a  column 
of  water  rising  75  ft.  in  air. 

A  guu  of  novel  constru('tiou  was  tested  at  the  Sandy  Hook  proving  grounds  in  July 
18!)5,  viz.,  a  cannon  consisting  of  an  inner  tube  of  steel  wound  round  with  strips 
of  rawhide,  and  inclosed  in  a  shell  of  metal.  The  inventor  is  Frederick  Latulip, 
of  S.vracuse,  N.  Y.  The  guu  was  5  ft.  8  in,  long,  2|  in.  caliber,  and  weighed 
45G  lbs.  The  inner  tube  of  steel  was  I  in.  thick  at  the  muzzle  and  1^  in.  at  the 
breech.  The  rawhide  coil  was  1  in.  iuthi(rkness  at  the  muzzle  and  3  in.  at  the 
breech,  and  was  cut  in  4-in.  strijis.  Around  the  whole  was  wound  heavy  co])per 
wire  in  two  la.vers.  The  principal  advantage  claimed  for  this  singular  t.vpe  of 
cannon  is  that  the  cost  of  production  is  small,  and  that  a  gun  of  this  kind  is 
light  and  easil.v  manageable.  For  such  a  guu  is  claimed  the  power  of  resisting 
the  explosive  strain  not  onl.v  of  the  usual  charge,  but  of  an  unusual  one.  In  the 
official  test  the  rawhide  gun  successfull.v  witlistood  a  ]U'essure  of  80,3G9  lbs.  to 
the  square  inch ;  but  the  recoil  fi-om  that  discharge  broke  the  trail  of  the  car- 
riage, and  further  tests  could  not  bo  made  at  the  time.  Lieut. -Col.  W.  H.  Uell, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  the  inventor  of  a  shell  for  which  the  claim  is  made  that  it  secures  the 
rotary  movement  of  the  projectile  through  the  air  without  having  to  be  fired 
from  a  rifled  gun.  The  jirojectilc  is  in  shape  an  ordinar.v  conical  shot,  in  the  rear 
end  of  which  is  a  chamber  holding  a  <iuantit.v  of  slow-burning  powder  held  in 
])osition  by  a  plug.  Around  the  edges  of  this  plug  is  a  series  of  grooves  bored 
at  an  angle  and  leading  into  the  powder  chamber.  The  powder  becoming  ignited 
on  the  tiring  -of  the  gun,  and  forcing  its  wa.v  out  through  the  grooves,  gives  a 
rotary  motion  to  the  shell. 

In  his  annual  rejwrt  to  the  secretary  of  war  for  1897,  Gen.  John  M.  Wilson, 
chief  of  engineers  of  the  army,  made  the  following  estimates  fOr  coast  defenses 
for  1898-99 : 


Gun  and  mortar  batteries $5,000,000 

Purcliase  of  land  for  fortifications .'ifKi.OOO 

Protection,  preservation,  and  repair  of  fortiflcatioDS 100,1100 

Preparation  of  plans  for  fortiflcatioDS .^,000 

Sea  walls  and  embankments 55,000 

Torpedoes  for  harbor  defense;  for  the  purchase  of  submarine  mines 
and  necessary  applianw  to  operate  them;  for  closing;  the  channels 
leading  to  our  principal  seaports:  for  n<*dfiil  casemates,  cable  gal- 
leries, etc.,  to  render  it  possiljle  to  operate  submarine  mines 150,000 

Total : 85,810,000 


To  this  is  added  $41,000  for   the   engineer  depot  at  "Willett's  Point,  N.  Y. 
the  subject  of  fortifications  General  Wilson  said: 


On 
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"Under  instructions  from  the  chief  of  engineers  dated  March  29,  1887,  the 
board  of  engineers  undertook  the  study  and  jireparation  of  detailed  projects  for 
the  artillery  and  submarine  mine  defense  of  the  principal  sea  and  lake  ports  of 
the  United  States.  Up  to  the  present  time  projects  have  been  prepared  and  have 
received  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  war  for  the  following  ports,  viz.  :  Pen- 
obscot Eiver,  Me. ;  Kennebec  River,  Me. ;  Portland,  Me. ;  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ; 
Boston,  Mass. ;  New  Bedford,  Mass. ;  Narragansett  Bay,  E.  I. ;  eastern  entrance 
to  Long  Island  Sound,  N.  Y. ;  Philadelphia;  Baltimore;  "Washington;  Hampton 
Eoads,  Va. ;  Wilmington,  N.  C. ;  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Savannah,  Ga. ;  Key  West, 
ria. ;  Pensacola,  Fla. ;  Mobile,  Ala. ;  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Galveston,  Tex. ;  San 
Diego,  Cal. ;  San  Francisco,  Mouth  of  Columbia  Eiver,  Wash,  and  Ore. ;  Puget 
Sound,  Wash. ;  Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y.  Projects  for  the  defense  of  other  ports 
are  still  under  consideration.  The  great  range  of  modern  high-power  guns  com- 
pels the  establishment  of  defensive  lines  at  distances  from  the  cities  and  harbors 
considerably  greater  than  heretofore  deemed  necessary.  At  many  harbors  the 
sites  of  the  older-type  works  are  at  distances  from  the  objects  to  be  protected 
insufficient  to  admit  of  a  proper  defense  under  modern  conditions.  At  other 
harbors  the  areas  of  the  older  sites,  when  otherwise  suitable,  are  too  small  to 
accommodate  the  modern  defenses.  The  acquisition  of  suitable  sites  has  there- 
fore, been  a  necessary  feature  of  the  construction  of  the  modern  system  of  sea- 
coast  defenses.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  title  has  been  obtained  to  sites  at 
Portland,  Me.;  eastern  entrance  to  Long  Island  Sound;  Baltimore;  Charleston, 
S.  C. ;  Key  West,  Fla. ;  Galveston,  Tex. ;  San  Diego,  Cal. ;  and  Puget  Sound,  Wash. 
Negotiations  are  in  progress  for  sites  at  Portland,  Me.;  Boston;  Narragansett 
Bay,  E.  I.;  eastern  entrance  to  Long  Island  Sound;  Key  West,  Fla.;  Galveston, 
Tex. ;  and  Puget  Sound,  Wash.  All  available  funds  for  the  purchase  of  sites  for 
seacoast  defenses  have  been  pledged.  The  operations  attending  the  acquisition 
of  sites  frequently  are  attended  by  tedious  and  unavoidable  delays. 

Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  commanding  the  army,  in  his  annual  report  for  1897 
recommended  the  following  appropriations  for  fortifications: 


For  the  mouth  of  Penobscot  river.  Me $175,000 

Mouth  of  Kennebec  river,  Me 198,500 

Portland,  Me 1,173,000 

Portsmouth,  N.  H 377.l»)0 

Boston  Harbor 1,347,000 

New  Bedford,  Mass 204,000 

Narragansett  Bay 8.'B,000 

,  Defenses  of  Long  Island  Sound ; 1,070,000 

Eastern  entrance  New  York 48S),00O 

Southern  entrance  New  York 1,419,000 

Approaches  to  Philadelphia 441 ,000 

Approaches  to  Baltimore 499,000 

Approaches  to  Washington,  D.  C 604,000 

Hampton  Roads 463,000 

Approaches  to  Wilmington,  N.  C 897.000 

Chariest,  .n  Harbor,  S.  C 150,000 

Approaches  to  Savannah,  Ga 415,(X10 

Key  West,  Fla 50,000 

Pensacola  Harbor 32,000 

Approaches  to  Mobile,  Ala 397,000 

Approaches  to  New  Orleans 319,000 

Galveston,  Te.^ 412,000 

San  Diego,  Cal 7a.">,000 

San  Francisco l,:)3fi,000 

Columbia  river 605,000 

Puget  Sound 1,140,(100 

Lake  Champlain 40,000 
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Coneeniiiig  coast  defeuses,  General  Miles  reported:  "Importaut  cbauges  and 
iuiprovemuieuts  have  bceu  made  alousi  the  Atlautic  aud  Gulf  coasts,  especially  in 
the  luouiitiiiy;  of  modern  artillery  and  the  appliances  adopted  for  the  defense  of 
the  coasts.  The  progress  that  has  been  made  on  the  Pacilie  coast  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  modern  batteries  of  artillery  has  made  it  necessary  to  occupy  new 
grounds  and  adojit  a  new  system  of  defense.  The  very  commanding  position 
known  formerly  as  Lime  Point,  and  now  as  Fort  Baker,  has  received  a  portion  of 
its  armament,  and  will  soon  become  a  most  formidable  part  of  the  defense  of  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco.  Active  and  earnest  work  is  being  done  in  putting  that 
important  harbor  in  condition  of  proi)er  defense.  The  same  work  is  in  jirogress 
along  the  Pacific  coast,  especially  at  Kan  Diego,  Cal.,  and  will  in  time  be  com- 
pleted at  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River,  Ore.,  and  also  the  entrance  of  Puget 
Sound,  "Wash.  During  the  last  ten  years  much  attention  has  been  given  by  the 
government  to  the  subject  of  coast  defenses  and  most  beneficial  results  are  now 
becoming  apparent.  Approximately  $26,000,000  has  been  apjiropriated  bj'  the 
government,  which  is  nearly  one-third  of  what  is  required  to  put  the  country  in 
a  safe  condition  of  defense."  In  March,  April,  and  May,  1898,  several  millions 
of  dollars  were  assigned  from  the  Congressional  ajiproiiriatiou  of  $50,000,000  for 
national  defense  for  the  purchase  and  construction  of  various  classes  of  ordnance 
for  coast  defense.  All  government  and  private  gun  factories  were  set  to  work 
day  and  night  on  "rush"  orders  and  a  large  quantity  of  minor  artillery  both  for 
fortifications  and  war  vessels  was  purchased  in  Europe.  The  same  haste  was 
observed  in  the  manufacture  of  torpedoes  and  submarine  mines.  Every  exposed 
point  of  importance  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts  was  put  into  as 
effective  a  state  of  defense  as  time  would  permit,  and  all  the  great  harbors  were 
planted  with  submarine  electric  and  contact  mines.  The  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives  ai)propriated  $36,000,000  for  various  naval  purposes,  to  which  the  Senate 
jjroposed  an  addition  of  several  millions  more.  In  the  haste  of  prejiaration  for 
war  at  the  time  of  writing  details  of  results  were  necessarily  incomplete.  See 
Coast  Defense. 

OREGON,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  admitted  to  the  Fnion 
Feb.  14,  1859;  counties,  32;   capital,  Salem. 

Stall',  Oflicers,  1895-99. — Governor  (elected  for  4  years,  salary  $1,500  per 
annum),  "William  P.  Lord;  secretary  of  state,  Harrison  R.  Kincaid;  treasurer, 
Philip  Metschan;  superintendent  of  jiublic  instruction,  George  jM.  Irwin; 
attorney-general,  C.  M.  Idleman;  adjutant-general,  B.  B.  Tuttle;  chief  justice  of 
the  supreme  court,  Frank  A.  Jloore;  associate  justices,  Robert  S.  Beau  and 
Charles  E.  AVolverton;  clerk,  J.  J.  Murphy — all  Republicans. 

Lff/Ulahiri',  1897. — Republicans,  senate  24,  house  39,  joint  ballot  63;  Populists, 
senate  3,  house  17,  joint  ballot  20;  Democrats,  senate  3,  house  4,  joint  ballot  7; 
Reiiublican  majority,  senate  IS,  house  IH,  joint  ballot  36. 

Eleiiion.<. — In  the  State  elections  1894  there  were  87,265  votes  cast  for  gov- 
ernor, of  which  the  Rei)ublican  candidate  (Lord)  received  41,034;  the  Pojiulist 
candidate  (Pierce),  26,033;  the  Democratic  candidate  (Galliway),  17,498;  and  the 
Prohibition  candidate  (Kennedy),  2,700;  Republican  plurality,  15,001.  The 
elections  for  Congress  the  same  year  resulted  in  tlie  choice  of  two  Republican 
canilidates  by  iiluralities  of  9,644  (1st  district)  and  8,186  (2d  district).  In  the 
liresidential  elec-tion  18i)6,  the  Rejiublican  ticket  received  48,711  jiopidar  votes; 
the  combined  Democratic  and  Populist  tickets  46,739;  the  National  Democratic 
ticket  974;  and  the  Prohibition  919.  In  the  election  for  the  new  Congress, 
'Thomas  H.  Tongue  and  W.  E.  Ellis,  both  Republicans,  were  elected. 
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Farm  Products.— Bevorted  Dee.  31,  1897:  Coru,  331,450  bush.,  from  13,258 
acres,  value  $175,668;  wheat,  18,155,031  bush.,  from  1,067,943  acres,  value 
$13,071,62-2;  oats,  5,755,776  bush.,  from  179,868  acres,  value  $2,014,522;  rye, 
82,665  bush.,  from  5,511  acres,  value  $48,772;  barley,  955,760  bush.,  from 
29,408  acres,  value  $430,092;  buckwheat,  4,500  bush.,  from  250  acres,  value 
$2,475;  potatoes,  2,389,600  bush.,  from  14,935  acres,  value  $955,840;  and  hay, 
1,087,942  tons,  from  572,601  acres,  value  $8,431,550— total  value,  $25,130,541. 
The  State  census  of  1895  gave  acreage  of  plum,  jiear  and  jirune  crops,  295,431; 
apple  crop,  1,045,919  bush.;  hop  crop,  15,626,555  lbs.;  and  butter  and  cheese 
output,  5,626,457  lbs. 

Farm  Animals.— Uepovted  Jan.  1,  1898:  Horses,  193,588,  value  $3,989,854; 
mules,  5,782,  value  $165,606;  cows,  115,427,  value  $2,689,449;  cattle,  667,030, 
value  $11,957,188;  sheep,  2,682,779,  value  $4,451,150;  and  swine,  220,847,  value 
$801,896— total  value,  $24,048,473.  The  wool  clip  of  1896  was  18,440,850  lbs. 
of  washed  and  unwashed,  and  5,716,063  lbs.  of  scoured. 

Mineral  Products. — The  estimated  output  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  calen- 
dar year  1895  was:  Gold,  42,972  fine  oz.,  value  $888,300;  silver,  51,000  tine  oz., 
value  $65,930 — total  value,  $954,230.  Coal,  mined  almost  wholl.v  at  Marshfield, 
had  an  output  of  73,685  short  tons,  valued  at  the  mines  at  $247,901.  "With  the 
exceptiou  of  1888  this  output  was  the  largest  iu  the  histor.y  of  the  iState.  Quarry- 
ing .yielded  granite  to  the  value  of  $1,728  and  limestone  $970.  In  clay  products 
08  concerns  reported  value  of  output  of  common  and  i)ressed  brick,  $71,612; 
fire  brick,  $15,486;  vitrified  paving  brick,  $3,800;  drain  tile,  $4,000;  sewer  pipe, 
$40,500;  stoneware,  $500;  and  miscellaneous,  $3,145 — total,  $138,543. 

Finances. — -There  is  practically  no  State  debt,  though  the  books  show  an 
aggregate  of  $1,829  outstanding  which  has  never  been  presented  for  payment. 
The  assessed  valuations  iu  1895  included:  Railroad  lands,  $1,587,518;  wagon- 
road  lands,  $702,447;  cultivated  lands,  $34,046,622;  unimproved  lands,  $19,913,- 
147;  farm  and  ranch  animals,  $8,518,742;  telejihone  and  telegraph  propert.v, 
$152,814;  town  and  city  lots,  $38,856,398;  improvements  thereon,  $16,338,741; 
improvements  on  deeded  lauds,  $6,078,178;  monej',  $1,551,809;  notes  and 
accounts,  $9,057,432;  shares  of  stock,  $1,818,072;  household  furniture,  $3,743,- 
584;  machinery  and  eiiuipments,  $1,522,565;  merchandise  and  implements, 
$8,894,752;  and  rolling  stock  of  railroads,  $628,174.  The  total  amount  as 
returned  was  $158,819,730;  as  equalized,  $153,967,177;  exemptions,  $8,621,751;. 
net  taxable,  $144,445,426.      The  total  in  1896  as  equalized  was  $143,176,971. 

PanL-i. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  30  national  banks  iu  operation  and  12 
in  liquidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $3,070,000,  and 
holding  $1,051,050  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on 
loans  and  discounts,  $0,351,552,  represented  by  demand  paper  with  individual  or 
firm  names,  $916,623;  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  jiersonai 
securities,  $579,412;  time  paper  with  two  or  more  individual  or  firm  names, 
$1,378,013;  time  paper  with  single  individual  or  firm  name,  $1,594,847;  and 
the  same  secured  b.v  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securities,  $1,882,658. 
The  banks  held  $1,770,880  in  coin  and  coin  certificates,  of  which  $1,685,265  was, 
in  gold  coin.  The  circulation  account  was:  Total  issue,  $3,884,960;  redeemed, 
$2,870,216;  outstanding,  $1,014,744.  There  were  deposits,  $9,682,644;  reserve 
reciuired,  $1,452,396;  reserve  held,  $3,178,415;  ratio  of  reserve,  32.83  per  cent. 
During  the  year  ending  Sei)t.  30,  1897,  the  exchanges  at  the  United  States 
clearing  house  at  Portland  aggregated  $67,339,017,  an  increase  of  $9,837,711 
over  the  total  of  the  previous  corresponding  period.     The  State  banks,  June  30,. 
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1897,  miniljcipd  17  and  bud  caintal,  $995, G50;  deposits,  $917,5:^3;  resources, 
?'2,121,993;  and  suriihis  and  inotits,  $148,823.  Coiiibiuiug  these  institutions, 
tlie  State  bad  an  aszi-'retratc  liankini;-  capital  of  $4,0G5,G5().  In  18!)ij  the  sui)reme 
court  declared  unconstitutional  a  law  passed  iu  1870  providing  for  the  assessment 
of  bank  dejiosits,  which,  however,  had  been  inoperative  largely  through  the  re- 
fusal of  bank  officers  to  furnish  assessors  with  lists  of  depositors  and  their 
holdings. 

liitiriial  Revetnic. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  collections 
of  internal  i-evenue  aggregated  S275,577.44,  from  the  following  sources:  Dis- 
tilled si>irits,  $70,038.(50;  tobacco,  $21,423.13;  fermented  liquors,  $183,482. (Jl ; 
oleomargarine,  $318;  and  itenalties,  $304.8(5.  These  totals  include  operations  in 
Washington  and  Alaska.  In  that  year  there  were  17(5  single-account  cigar 
factories,  which  used  136,849  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  had  an  outjiut  of  G,G16,41G 
cigars;  and  39  other  factories,  whic-h  used  9,079  lbs.  of  materials,  and  had  an 
outi)ut  of  9,079  lbs.  of  smoking  tobacco.  Theu-e  were  7  distill(uies  of  all  kinds 
in  oi)eration ;  amount  of  fruit  l)randy  i>roduced,  1,410  gals.  ;  spirits  rectified, 
131, 9.59. GG  gals.  ;  spirits  gauged,  25G,313  gals.  ;  and  fermented  liquors  produced, 
18S,274  bills. 

h' ail  roads. — On  Jan.  1,  1894,  the  total  railroad  mileage  was  1,527.19,  and 
during  that  year  1.79  miles  of  new  road  was  constructed,  making  the  aggregate 
mileage  on  Jan.  1,  1895,  1,528.98.  A  report  at  the  end  of  1894  showed:  Capital 
stock,  $47,G23,503;  funded  debt  $43, 151, GOO;  total  investment,  $91,924,0GO; 
cost  of  roads  and  equipments,  $78,783,373 ;  gross  earnings,  $3,99G,502;  net 
earnings,  $827,831;  and  interest  jiaid  on  bonds,  $1,19G,202.  The  new  construc- 
tion iu  1896  was  12.50  miles. 

Coiiinu'ri-c  — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise at  the  ports  of  Oregon,  Southern  Oregon,  and  Willamette  had  a  value 
of  $1,()40,099,  and  the  value  of  exports  was  $7,016,368,  principally  at  Willamette, 
and  mostly  wheat. 

Salmon  Infliintn/. — In  189(!  there  were  25  salmon-packing  ])lauts  on  the  Oregon 
side  of  the  Columbia  liiver,  and  5  other  plants  connected  with  them.  The  fish- 
eries, factories,  and  allied  plants  employed  5,335  jiersons,  to  whom  $991,811  was 
paid  iu  wages.  AppiU'atus  used  in  the  industry  was  valued  at  $742,015.  The 
amount  of  capital  invested  was  $1,429,500;  value  of  lands,  buildings,  and 
maidiinery,  $1-,184,750;  total  pack  of  the  season,  551,537  cases;  value  $2,530,206. 

I'lihhradons. — Eeported  March,  1898:  Daily,  20;  semi-weekly,  7;  weekly, 
145;  semi-monthly,  3;  monthly,  27;  and  iiuartcrly,  1. 

I'oiii-Officcs. — Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  First-class,  1;  second-class,  3;  third- 
class  20  (presidential,  24) ;  fourth-class,  778;  money-order  offices,  19G;  money- 
order  stations,  3 ;  and  limited  money-order  offices,  27. 

Chun-hex. — The  Roman  Catholic,  is  the  strongest  denomination  in  the  State, 
and  is  followed  iu  their  order  by  the  Methodist  Episcojial;  Regular  Bai'tist; 
Discijiles  of  Christ;  Presbyterian;  Congregational;  Methodist  Episcopal,  South; 
Protestant  Episcojial;  and  United  IJrethren.  At  the  Eigiit  International  Sunday 
School  Convention,  held  in  Boston,  June  23-26,  1896,  there  were  reported  for 
Oregon  1,223  evangelical  Sunday  schools,  with  11,863  officers  and  teachers  and 
80,017  scholars,  making  a  total  membership  of  91,880,  a  gain  in  membership  iu 
three  years  of  60,504. 

Si-hooh. — At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1895-96,  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  iu  the  State  was  estimated  at  102,100,  of  whom  87,212  were  enrolled 
iu  the  jiublic  schools,  and  61,721  were  in  average  daily  attendance.     The  school- 
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houses  numbered  1,940,  aud  with  grounds  were  valued  at  $2,988,312 ;  teachers, 
3,317.  There  were  8  universities  and  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  with  a  total  of  141 
professors  and  instructors;  2,142  students  in  all  dei>artujeuts  (1,105  males,  and 
1,037  females);  36  scholarships;  25,360  bound  volumes  in  the  libraries;  179,330 
in  total  income;  $634,000  invested  iu  grounds  and  buildings;  $363,689  in  pro- 
ductive funds;  and  $24,025  receipts  from  gifts.  There  were  also  13  public  high 
schools;  a  private  and  2  public  normal  schools;  normal  departments  in  2  colleges; 
15  endowed  academies  and  private  secondary  schools,  with  grounds  and  build- 
ings valued  at  $475,000,  and  14,760  volumes  iu  their  libraries;  and  4  commercial 
colleges.  The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at  Corvallis,  had  ex- 
periment staff,  5;  faculty,  21;  students,  402;  land  under  cultivation,  150  acres, 
valued  at  $18,500;  and  special  buildings  and  equipments  valued  at  $39,500.  For 
the  defective  classes  there  were  State  institutions  for  the  deaf,  blind,  and  juvenile 
delinquents,  all  at  Salem. 

Libraries. — In  1896  there  were  reported  16  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  90,190  bound  volumes  and  6,628  pamphlets. 

Population. — In  1890,  313,707,  of  whom  181,840  were  males;  131,927  females; 
256,450  natives;  57,317  foreign-born;  301,758  whites ;  and  12,009  colored  of  all 
races.  The  State  census  of  1895  showed  a  population  of  362,762.  The  most 
populous  counties  were  Multnomah,  92,950;  Marion,  30,041;  Clackamas,  21,253; 
Linn,  18,006;  Lane,  17,510;  Washington,  15,362;  Douglas,  14,559;  Yamhill, 
14,068;  Jackson,  13,017;  Umatilla,  12,561;  Clatsop,  11,108;  Union,  10,865; 
and  Wasco,  10,449.  The  city  of  Portland  had  81,342,  and  Salem  10,261.  On 
June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary  estimated  the  population  at 
433,000. 

OREGON,  University  of,  Eugene,  Ore. ,  non-sectarian ;  co-educational ;  had  at 
close  of  1896,  32  professors  and  instructors;  545  students;  8,000  volumes  in 
library;  $160,000  in  productive  funds;  $140,000  in  grounds  and  buildings; 
$41,400  income;  president,  C.  H.  Chapman,  ph.d. 

ORIENTALISTS,  International  Congress  of.  The  International  Congress  of 
Orientalists  held  its  11th  session  in  Paris,  France,  iu  September,  1897,  where 
these  congresses  had  their  origin  iu  1874.  The  objects  are  the  facilitating  of  in- 
tercourse with  Eastern  peoples  b.v  spreading  a  real  knowledge  of  their  languages, 
manners,  customs,  habits,  and  beliefs,  and  the  tracing  of  gradual  growth  and 
development  of  human  institutions  and  ideas.  M.  Ramboud,  French  minister  of 
education,  presided  at  the  formal  opening,  which  was  held  in  the  Lycee  Louis, 
le  Grand.  He  also  welcomed  the  congress  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  France 
and  of  the  university;  and  representatives  from  Austria,  Hungary,  England, 
Greece,  Italy,  Japan,  Holland,  Russia,  and  other  countries  expressed  the  sym- 
pathy of  their  respective  governments  with  the  work  of  the  congress.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  congress,  M.  Shefer,  president  of  the  Ecole  des  Langues  Vivantes 
Orientales  of  France,  in  his  opening  address  made  a  plea  for  that  spirit  of  toler- 
ance and  concord  which  had  marked  the  achievements  of  the  past.  For  xiur- 
poses  of  convenience  and  facility,  the  congress  is  divided  into  sections,  such  as 
the  Ai'abic,  Egyptian,  Indian,  Iranian,  Mohammedan,  etc.,  each  one  having  its 
separate  organization.  These  various  sections  held  their  sessions  in  the  College 
de  France  and  the  Sorbonne.  The  following  jiresidents  of  sections  were  elected: 
Professor  Hirschmann,  Iranian  section  ;  Professor  Gubernatis,  Linguistic  section  ; 
Professor  de  (loeje,  Semitic  section;  Professor  Kern,  Mala.v  section;  and  M. 
Naville,  Eg.vi)tian  section.  In  the  Arabic  section.  Professor  Beavan,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Eng.,  suggested  an  Armenian  origin  of  the  word  Zendik  (heretic),  which. 
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would  make  it  mean  "tlie  just,"  au  appellation  wbicL  lurttics  applied  to  tbeiu- 
selves.  While  Professor  (joldziher  doul)ted  the  correctness  of  the  suiT'rustiou,  yet 
it  was  widely  acn'epted  as  a  probable  solution  of  a  ditliculty  which  had  balHed 
l>hilolo{2:ists.  Professor  Ehrmann,  of  Berlin,  announced  to  the  Egyptian  section 
that  the  German  government  had  already  projected,  at  its  own  expense,  the 
jiublication  of  a  dictionary  of  all  words  found  in  hieroglyphic  or  hieratic  writing, 
to  be  begun  about  l'JU8  and  completed  about  11)13.  Considerable  discussion  was 
indulged  in  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  work  should  be  carried  on,  but  the 
announcement  was  warmly  received.  In  the  Indo-Chinese  section,  M.  Aymonier 
discussed,  in  the  light  of  discoveries  in  the  ruins  found  in  the  jungles  of  Cam- 
bodia, the  dates  arrived  at  by  a  study  of  the  inscriptions  of  King  Yasovarmau  and 
others,  which  he  places  at  the  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  In  the  Indian 
section.  Professor  Hard.v,  of  Freiburg,  Switzerland,  discussed  Indian  parallels  to 
Schiller's  legends.  Other  parallels  were  suggested  by  Professors  Ludwig,  Kulu, 
and  Leumaun.  Professor  Oldenberg,  of  Kiel,  called  attention  to  au  essay  by 
Taine,  giving  able  exposition  of  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  the  system  of 
Buddhism,  which  is  of  very  great  value.  The  essay,  however,  is  almost  unknown, 
being  only  found  in  a  rare  volume  of  miscellaneous  contents.  Prof.  Paul  Haupt, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  announced  the  publication  in  the  near  future,  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  at  Washington,  of  a  complete  bibliography  of  Assyriology,  now 
being  drawn  up  b.v  Dr.  Cyrus  Adbe,  of  Washington.  Dr.  Winternitz,  speaking 
on  the  South  Indian  JfSS.  of  the  llahabharata,  said  that  some  day  a  new  critical 
edition  of  the  text  of  the;  great  epic  would  be  brought  out,  probably  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  many  scholars.  Votes  of  thanks  wt;re  tendered  to  the  Indian 
government  for  preservation  of  historic  remains  in  the  Swat  Valley,  to  the  Bengal 
government  for  the  establishment  of  an  Asoka  Gallery  under  Sir  Charles  Elliott, 
and  to  the  governments  of  Nepal  and  India  for  assistance  at  excavations  at  Kapila- 
vastu  and  Lumbini,  at  the  birthplace  of  Buddha.  M.  Senart,  of  Prance,  and 
Prof.  Serge  d'Oldenbourg,  of  llussia,  si)oke  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 
manuscript  yet  discovered  in  India.  It  is  written  on  leaves  of  birchbark,  in  the 
Kharoshthi  writing,  which  was  in  use  in  the  northwestern  part  of  India  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  A  portion  of  the  leaves  arrived  in  Paris  and 
another  portion  in  St.  Petersburg  about  the  same  time.  The  manuscript  has  been 
scarcely  studied  as  yet.  The  characters  are  different  from  both  Pali  and  Asoka. 
The  contents^ are  supposed  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  Dhammapadam.  Much 
interest  is  attached  to  the  discover.v.  Professor  d'Oldenbourg  announced  the 
inauguration  of  a  series  of  Sanskrit  Buddhist  texts,  to  bo  issued  by  the  Bussian 
Imperial  Academy  at  government  exi)en8e,  to  be  edited  by  himself.  'Mv.  (iran- 
ville  Browne,  of  England,  will  publish  by  private  subscription  a  series  of  valuable 
Persian  texts.  In  the  Mohammedan  section  it  was  announced  that  a  suggestion 
of  the  late  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  was  about  to  be  carried  out,  a  committee  to 
arrange  for  the  publication  of  an  encyclopiedia  of  Mohammedan  literature  and 
archeology  having  been  apjiointcd.  The  committee  consists  of  Professors  De 
(iocje,  (loldziher,  Barbier  de  ^Nfeynard,  Karabacek,  Laudberg,  and  Socin,  Gran- 
ville Browne,  and  M.  von  Stoi)pelaar,  which  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  high 
class  of  work  that  may  be  expected.  At  the  close  of  the  congress  M.  Guimet, 
the  founder  of  the  famous  museum,  had  a  Buddhi.st  priest  celebrate  a  cerenion.v 
of  his  faith.  There  were  pres('nt  at  the  congress  about  900  members,  about  150 
of  whom  were  from  England  and  100  from  Germany.  The  next  congress  will  be 
held  in  Italy  in  either  1899  or  1900. 

OSHKOSH,    eit.v,   cai)ital    of   Winnebago   county,    W'is. ;    population    (1H90), 
22,836;  (1895,  State  census)    2G,9J:7.     In  1897  the  aggregate  assessed  valuation 
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was  $8,978,617;  total  tax  rate,  $28.50  per  $1,000;  and  total  debt,  all  bonded, 
$243,000.  There  are  3  national  banks,  with  combined  capital,  $500,000; 
deposits,  $1,453,596;  and  resources,  $2,478,050.  The  State  censusreport  of  1895 
showed:  Value  of  real  estate  and  machinery  used  in  manufacturing,  $2,307,351; 
stock  and  fixtures,  $1,594,523;  men  employed,  4,118;  wages  paid  during  the 
year,  $1,315,015;  and  the  following  values  of  leading  products:  Articles  of  wood, 
$3,316,635;  lumber,  shingles,  and  lath,  $1,014,891;  articles  of  iron,  $453,781; 
wagons,  carriages,  and  sleighs,  $332,650;  beer,  $67,000;  and  drain  tile,  $35,000. 
There  are  gas  and  electric  lights,  electric  street  railroads,  public  high  school,  and 
State  normal  school  libraries,  public  school  property  valued  at  $250,000,  and  3 
daily,  6  weekly,  and  3  monthly  periodicals. 

OSMAN  DIGNA,  a  Dervish  leader,  concerning  whose  early  life  the  authorities 
differ  widely.  By  some  it  is  claimed  that  he  is  an  Englishman  named  George 
Nisbet ;  by  others  that  he  is  a  Frenchman,  born  in  Koueu ;  while  others  again 
declare'  that  he  was  born  at  Suakin  in  1836,  belonged  to  a  once  wealthy  family  of 
slave-traders,  and  for  many  years  carried  on  the  trade  himself  at  Khartoum  and 
Berber.  ^Yhen  Mohammed  Ahmed,  better  known  as  El  Mahdi,  induced  the  tribes 
around  Suakin  to  revolt  against  the  Egyptians,  Osman  became  his  military  com- 
mander and  acquired  vast  influence  over  the  tribesmen.  From  1881,  when  El 
Mahdi's  rebellou  broke  out  on  the  White  Nile,  till  December,  1888,  Osman  was 
constantly  in  the  Held,  fighting  by  turns  the  Egyptians,  the  Abyssinians,  and  the 
English,  and  defeating  and  being  defeated,  till  the  British  under  General  Gren- 
fell  repulsed  his  movement  against  Suakin  (1888).  In  the  summer  of  1897,  the 
Khalifa  summoned  Osman  to  Omdurman,  the  camp  near  Khartoum,  to  assist  the 
Dervish  f(jrces  against  the  advance  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  expedition  up  the  Nile. 
See  DoNGOLA. 

OSMAN  PASHA,  military  officer,  was  born  in  Tokat,  Asia  Minor,  in  1832; 
gi-eatly  distinguished  himself  as  commander  of  the  5th  army  corps  of  Turkey  in 
the  Eusso-Turkish  war  of  1877  by  holding  Plevna  for  nearly  4  months  against  the 
siege  and  attacks  of  the  Russians.  After  the  war  he  reorganized  the  Turkish 
army,  served  several  times  as  minister  of  war,  and  became  grand  marshal  of  the 
palace,  where  a  part  of  his  duty  was  the  examination  and  tasting  of  all  food  and 
drink  destined  for  the  sultan's  private  table.  In  April,  1897,  he  was  selected  by 
the  sultan  to  succeed  Edhem  Pasha  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Turkish  army 
in  Thessaly;  but  the  sudden  termination  of  the  Grajco-Turkish  war  left  him  no 
opportunity  for  distinction  in  that  conflict. 

OTTAWA,  city,  capital  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  of  Carleton  county, 
Ontario;  popuhitiou  (1891),  44,154.  The  city  has  electric  light  and  street  rail- 
road plants;  10  chartered  and  branch  banks;  35  churches;  several  large  saw  and 
flour  mills;  manufactories  of  iron  castings,  mill  machinery,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, brooms,  brick,  leather,  paper,  wooden  ware,  etc. ;  and  5  daily,  3  semi- 
weekly,  6  weekly,  and  4  monthly  periodicals.  Its  chief  attractions  are  the  mag- 
nificent government  buildings.  The  city  now  returns  2  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  2  to  the  provincial  legislature. 

OTTAWA  UNIVERSITY,  Ottawa,  Kan.,  Baptist;  co-educational;  had  at  close 
of  1896,  15  professors  and  instructors;  401  students;  3,500  volumes  in  library ; 
$83,472  in  productive  funds;  $10,537  income;  president,  J.  D.  S.  Eiggs,  a.m.,  ph.d. 

OTTEllBEIN  ITNIVERSITY,  Westerville,  O.,  United  Brethren;  co-educa- 
tional; had  at  close  of  1896,  18  professors  and  instructors;  270  students;  7,500 
volumes  in  library;  $7,500  in  productive  funds;  $7,000  income;  president,  T.  J. 
Sanders,  a.m.,  ph.d. 
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OUACHITA  BAPTIST  COLLEGE,  Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  co-educational;  Lad  at 
close  of  189(),  17  professors  and  instructors;  300  students;  3,000  volumes  in 
library;  $9,000  income;  president,  John  "\V.  Conger,  .\.m. 

OXFOllD  COLLEGE,  Oxford,  O.,  Presbyterian;  for  women  only;  had  at  close 
of  18'JG,  25  professors  and  instructors;  210  students;  $35,000  income;  president, 
Faye  "Walker,  d.d. 

OXFOKD  UNFV^EESITY,  Oxford,  England,  had  in  1896,  23  affiliated  colleges; 
95  professors  and  instructors;  3,365  undergraduate  students;  and  about  12,000 
students  in  all.  The  resident  members  of  the  uuiversit.v  consist  of  undergradu- 
ates going  through  a  course  of  instruction  and  study,  and  of  graduates  giving 
instruction  or  engaged  in  research.  The  affiliated  colleges  now  include  institu- 
tions in  Lampeter,  Nottingham,  Sheffield,  Sydney,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Adelaide, 
Madras,  Melbourne,  Allahabad,  Toronto,  and  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New 
Zealand. 

PACIFIC  UNIVERSITY,  Forest  Grove,  Ore.,  Congregational;  co-educational; 
had  at  close  of  189G,  13  professors  and  instructors;  200  students;  2,500  volumes 
in  the  library;  $125,000  in  j.roductive  funds;  $13,500  gifts;  §20,000  income; 
president,  Thomas  McClelland,  d.d. 

PAGE,  Thom.\s  Nelson,  author,  was  born  in  Oakland,  Va.,  April  23,  1853.  He 
is  a  noted  delineator  of  negro  character  in  the  United  States;  has  done  much  to 
preserve  the  social  traditions  and  manners  of  early  Virginia  life;  and  among 
recent  works  has  published  A  I'lanlalion  Evho  (1895),  In  Old  Virginia  (1896),  and, 
serially  in  Scribner's  Magazine,  Bed  Bock-,  a  Chroniele  of  Bevonstruction  (1897-98). 

PALESTINE.  The  condition  of  the  Jewish  settlements  founded  in  the  Holy 
Land  was  described  as  follows  by  United  States  Consul  Germain  in  Juno,  1897 : 
"The  settlements  founded  by  Russian  and  Roumanian  Jewish  exiles  in  tlie  last 
decade  were  at  first  confined  to  Samarin,  to-day  called  Sichron-Ja'akob,  and 
Rosch-Pinah,  in  Galilee.  Like  all  new  enterprises,  this  one  was  subjected  to 
many  drawbacks.  The  colonists,  formerly  merchants  or  artisans,  were  inexperi- 
enced in  their  new  occujiation,  and  had  no  one  to  advise  them.  Mistakes  in  the 
selection  and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  subsequent  despondency,  were  the 
natural  consequences.  Charitable  gifts  from  the  outside  improved  the  situation. 
To-day,  22  villages,  with  an  area  of  about  92,000  acres,  have  sprung  up  and  flour- 
ish. The  agj-icultural  school  Mikweh-Israel,  with  an  area  of  593  acres,  which 
serves  as  an  exi)erimental  station  and  model  farm,  governs  the  colonies.  The  net 
earnings  of  this  school  are  already  sufficient  to  support  all  the  teachers,  as  well 
as  the  100  puiiils.  The  largest  settlement  is  the  village  Sichron-Ja'akob,  which, 
with  an  area  of  4,942  aci-es,  has  1,000  inhabitants,  paved  streets,  a  schoolhouse  in 
charge  of  5  teachers,  1  synagogue,  1  physician,  and  a  pharmacy.  The  colonists 
raise  princijialiy  vegetables  and  wine  grapes,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  a  side 
issue,  ]ilant  fruit  trees  and  sjiend  their  spare  time  on  bee  culture.  They  are  also 
I'lanting  mulberry  trees,  with  a  view  to  silkworm  culture  in  the  future.  The 
village  of  Rischol  I'Zion,  with  an  area  of  22,239  acres,  possesses  alrc^ady  1,500,000 
vine  stalks  (which  in  1894  produced  about  210,000  gals,  of  wine),  20,000  mulberr.v 
trees,  10,000  fruit,  almond,  walnut,  tig,  and  other  trees.  Each  colonist  possesses 
a  stone  house,  with  a  vegetable  and  flower  garden  adjacent  thereto,  a  hor.se  and 
wagon,  a  cow,  and  an  assortment  of  domestic  fowls.  In  the  other  villages  similar 
conditions  i)revail.  At  Gadrah,  a  settlement  of  former  Russian  students,  a 
distillcrv  for  the  manufacture  of  bnind.v  is  alread.v  in  operation.  All  in  all,  the 
prospects  are  now  good  and  encouraging."     See  also  Jerusalem  and  the  Zionists. 
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PALGKAVE,  Francis  Tubner,  ll.d.,  author,  poet,  and  since  1886  professor  of 
poetry  at  Oxford  University,  was  born  in  London,  England,  Sept.  18,  1824;  died 
there,  Oct.  24,  1897.  Of  his  numerous  works,  Tlie  Golden  Treasury  of  English 
Songs  (1861);  Tlw  Treasury  of  Sacred  Song  (1869);  and  his  spiritual  romance, 
T]ie  Passionate  Pilgrim,  or,  Eros  and  Anteros,  have  had  wide  circulation  and 
l^opularity. 

PALMER,  John  McAuley,  candidate  of  the  National  Democratic  (hard-money) 
party  for  President  of  the  United  States  was  born  in  Eajile  Creek,  Ky.,  Sept.  13, 
1817.  He  received  a  common-school  education;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839; 
member  of  the  Peace  Convention  in  1861;  served  through  the  civil  war  in  the 
Union  army,  attaining  the  rank  of  major-general  of  volunteers;  elected  governor 
of  Illinois  in  1868;  defeated  for  the  United  States  Senate  in  1877,  and  for 
governor  in  1888;  and  in  1890  was  elected  United  States  senator  on  the  154th 
ballot.  In  the  o4th  Congress  he  was  a  member  of  the  committees  on  military 
affairs,  pensions,  privileges,  and  elections,  railroads,  the  improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  Eiver  and  its  tributaries,  and  (select)  on  the  construction  of  the 
Nicaragua  canal.      In  the  election  his  ticket  received  134,731  jiopular  votes. 

PALMIERI,  LuiGi,  noted  meteorologist  and  director  of  the  Vesuvian  Observa- 
tory, was  born  in  Faicchio,  Benevento,  Italj',  April  27,  1807;  died  in  Eome, 
Italy,  Sept.  10,  1896. 

PARAGUAY,  a  republic  in  South  America;  area,  about  98,000  square  miles; 
population  (1895),  estimated  432,000;  capital,  Asuncion;  president,  1894-98, 
Gen.  Juan  B.  Egusquiza. 

Finances. — ^The  outstanding  principal  of  the  public  debt  in  1896  was  $4,055,- 
670,  arrears  bonds  with  cost  of  concession,  $772,086 — total,  $4,827,756.  The 
government  owed  the  Paraguayan  Central  railway  $1,990,009;  Brazil,  $1,580,- 
240;  and  the  ^bgentine  Republic,  $1,9S:>  97l.  The  revenue  for  1896-97  was 
estimated  at  $5,771,896,  and  the  expenditure  at  $5,453,551. 

Commerce. — The  commercial  movement  in  1895  was :  Imports,  chiefly  textiles, 
wine,  and  rice,  $2,393,569;  exports,  chiefly  yerbamate,  or  Paraguay  tea,  tobacco, 
hides,  skins,  and  timber,  $2,209,322.  Plumes  of  birds,  which  abound  in  num- 
ber and  variety,  animal  fats,  and  ornamental  jilants  are  also  exported. 

Communications.- — There  is  a  railway  which  connects  the  capital  (Asuncion) 
with  Pirapo,  a  river  iiort  where  a  great  tpiantity  of  wood  is  shipped.  It  is 
intended  to  complete  the  road  to  Encarnacion,  on  the  Parana  Eiver,  and  thus 
connect  with  the  Argentine  Eepublic.  The  railway  touches  Liique,  Aregua, 
Paraguare,  and  Villa  Eica,  which  are  among  the  most  important  commercial  cen- 
ters of  the  country.  But  the  rivers  are  the  usual  means  of  communication.  The 
Paraguay  is  navigable  throughout  the  country,  and  the  Parana  for  a  long  dis- 
tance. By  the  lirst,  the  Brazilian  State  of  Matto  Grosso  and  Chaco  Argentino 
can  be  reached;  the  second  places  Paraguay  in  connection  with  the  Ai-gentine 
province  of  Corrientes,  and  thus  with  Plata  and  the  Atlantic.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  navigation  companies.  There  is  a  weekly  service  of  good  boats  from 
Montevideo  to  Asuncion,  touching  at  Humaita,  Pilar,  Villa  Franca,  Oliva,  and 
other  ijoints.  It  takes  eight  days  to  ascend  the  rivers,  including  a  day  and  a  half 
stop  at  Buenos  A.vres.  On  the  return  trip,  four  da.vs  are  spent  between  Asuncion 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  where  a  stop  is  made  long  enough  to  discharge  cargo  before 
proceeding  to  the  capital  of  Uruguay.  Freight  boats  make  frequent  trips  up  and 
down  the  rivers;  some  go  as  far  as  Villa  Concezione.  There  is  a  regular  service 
between   the  capital   and  Villa  Hayes,  between  Corrientes,    Posadas,    and  Villa 
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Encarnacion,  and  between  Posadas  and  Tacuru  Pucu,  on  the  Parana.  In  1896 
there  were  three  tcleirraiih  lines — from  Asuncion  to  Pirapo,  from  the  cai)ital  to 
Paso  de  la  Patria,in  the  jli-L'eutiue  iirovince  of  Corrientes  (which  connects  witli 
La  Plata,  and  thus  with  Europe  and  America),  and  from  the  capital  to  Villa 
Hayes.  A  fourth  line,  between  Asuncion  and  Villa  Concezione,  was  nearly 
completed. 

Induslric-i.  —  The  principal  industries  are  agriculture,  stock-raisin;;:,  and  lum- 
bering. There  are  rich  but  unworked  dejiosits  of  valuable  minerals,  iron, 
copper,  marble,  kaolin,  and  iiyrites.  The  government  encourages  immigration, 
and  so  far. has  aided  in  the  establishment  of  ten  agricultural  settlements.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  there  are  about  17,000  foreigners  resident  in  Paraguay.  The 
laws  are  very  liberal  in  regard  to  strangers.  They  are  not  obliged  to  become 
citizens,  although  citizenship  is  easily  ac(iuired.  They  are  allowed  all  the  privi- 
leges and  civil  rights  that  are  granted  to  natives.  There  are  1,305  connnercial 
houses  in  Paraguay,  of  which  117  are  under  the  management  of  Italians,  with 
an  actual  capital,  it  is  calculated,  of  some  $1,544,000.  In  this  list  may  be 
counted  manufacturers  of  furniture,  clothing,  footwear,  hats,  matches,  alimentary 
products,  ice,  etc. 

Churches  and  Schooh. — The  established  religion  is  the  Eonian  Catholic;  all 
others  aro  tolerated.  There  is  a  National  College  at  Asuncion,  with  15  professors 
and  over  200  students;  over  140  public  elementary  schools;  and  over  100  schools 
subsidized  by  the  Council  of  Education.  There  are  a  public  library  and  several 
newspapers  at  the  capital. 

Armij  and  Xacy. — All  male  citizens  20  to35  years  old  are  liable  to  military  duty. 
The  actual  army,  practically  a  police  force,  consists  of  82  ofiicers  and  less  than 
1,500  men.     For  navy  see  Navies  of  thk  World. 

Recent  Events. — In  July,  1897,  it  was  announced  that  the  government  had 
taken  the  aggressive  in  the  boundary  disjiute  with  Bolivia ;  that  troops  were 
being  hurried  to  the  frontier  line  to  occupy  the  disputed  territory ;  and  that 
Congress  had  taken  the  initiative  in  the  organization  of  an  adequate  national 
guard.  It  was  believed  that  Bolivia  would  make  no  hostile  demonstration  till 
after  the  special  commission  appointed  by  its  government  to  investigate  the 
boundary  line  had  reported. 

PAWS,  city,  capital  of  France;  area,  30  square  miles;  population  (1891), 
2,447,957;  (1896),  2,536,834. 

Congresses. — In  1895  a  number  of  important  congresses  were  held  in  this  city, 
among  them  the  following :  The  International  Metric  Congress,  which  meets 
every  live  years,  met  in  September  and  contirmed  the  ratio  between  the  ollicial 
platinum  meter  and  the  wave-length  of  light,  established  the  equations  of  the 
Peruvian  and  Prussian  fathom,  and  had  rejjorts  showing  that  the  national 
measures  of  Japan  had  been  regulated  according  to  the  metric  unit,  and  that  the 
metric  system  had  been  legalized  in  Mexico  and  adopted  in  Tunis  for  measures  of 
length  and  capacity  and  for  weights.  The  quinquennial  World's  Penitentiary 
Congress  met  in  July,  adopted  a  number  of  measures  in  the  line  of  penal  reform, 
and  adjourned  to  meet  in  Brussels.  The  sixth  annual  International  Miners' 
Congress  met  in  June  and  adopted  resolutions  postponing  to  the  next  meeting 
the  question  of  checking  overproduction  and  favoring  a  legal  8-hour  working 
day  fronj  bank  to  bank  for  underground  coal  miners  and  also  for  surface  workers, 
and  the  principle  of  holding  emjiloyers  responsible  for  all  accidents  occurring  in 
mines. 

27te  C'zar'n  Vi.^U. — The  great  event  of  1896  was  the  visit  of  the  czar  of  Bussia 
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in  October.  His  reception  was  on  a  magnificent  scale  and  elicited  great  enthusi- 
asm, over  1,500,000  people  from  the  provinces  being  attracted  to  the  city  by  it. 
The  political  significance  of  the  visit  may  be  inferred  from  the  declaration  of 
President  Faure  in  toasting  the  czar,  that  "his  presence  had  sealed  the  bonds 
uniting  the  two  countries  in  a  harmonious  activity  and  in  a  mutual  confidence  in 
their  destinies,  and  that  the  union  of  a  powerful  empire  and  a  hard-working 
republic  had  already  exercised  a  beneficent  action  on  the  peace  of  the  woWd. " 
In  reply  the  czar  said  that  "faithful  to  an  unforgetable  tradition,"  he  had  come 
to  France  to  greet  the  head  of  a  nation  to  which  he  was  united  by  such  precious 
bonds,  and  he  begged  the  president  to  interpret  to  the  whole  of  France'  his  senti- 
ment that  this  friendship  could  not  but  have  the  happiest  influence.  President 
Faure  returned  the  czar's  visit  in  August,  1897,  and  was  received  with  equal 
cordiality  and  expressions  of  international  friendship. 

Metropolitan  Railroad  System. — The  commission  appointed  by  the  municipal- 
ity to  examine  into  the  proposed  system  of  metropolitan  railroads  reported  in 
1896.  Among  their  conclusions  were :  The  lines  that  received  the  most  favor 
were  in  the  first  place  a  circle  line,  passing  around  the  city ;  secondly,  a  cross 
line,  running  through  the  heart  of  the  city  in  an  east-to-west  direction ;  and 
thirdly,  a  similar  cross  line  from  north  to  south.  The  lines  will  be  of  the  meter 
gauge,  and  electric  traction  is  to  be  employed.  The  total  length  of  the  circle 
line  is  14|  miles,  of  which  4  will  be  in  tunnel,  5  in  cutting,  and  the  rest  on 
viaduct.  The  cross  lines  will  have  an  aggregate  length  of  12  miles,  wholly  in 
tunnel,  which  will  be  about  22  ft.  wide  by  18  ft.  high.  The  current  reciuisite 
will  be  generated  in  3  central  stations,  where  j^lants  of  a  capacity  of  22,000  horse- 
liowerwill  be  installed.      The  total  cost  of  the  lines  was  estimated  at  $23,716,800. 

Neiu  Water  Stqjply. — The  last  proposal  for  enlarging  the  water  supply  of  the 
city  is  to  tap  Lake  Leman.  The  water  would  have  to  be  brought  a  distance  of 
350  miles ;  the  line  of  conduit  would  be  wholly  on  French  territory ;  the  cost  is 
estimated  at  $107,320,000;  and  the  chief  objection  to  the  scheme  is  said  to  be  of 
a  strategetic  character. 

Charily  Bazaar  Fire. — A  terrible  calamity  occurred  on  May  4,  1897,  during 
the  progress  of  a  grand  charity  bazaar,  under  the  management  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  ladies  of  the  city,  when,  through  the  carelessness  of  a  work- 
man, the  building  caught  fire,  and  during  the  ensuing  panic  nearly  150  persons 
were  burned  or  t.rampled  to  death.  A  requiem  mass  was  celebrated  in  Notre 
Dame  Cathedral,  May  8,  with  great  solemnity.  The  death  at  the  tire  of  the 
Duchesse  d'Alen^on  caused  the  death  from  shock,  on  the  7th,  of  the  Due  d'Aumale 
in  Sicily. 

E.rpoi<itinn  of  1900.— In  1895  the  government  adopted  plans  for  an  interna- 
tional exposition  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  1900,  opening  April  15  and  closing  Nov. 
5.  The  government  appropriation  is  $20,000,000,  and  that  of  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris  an  amount  not  exceeding  $4,000,000.  The  site  will  comprise 
the  public  grounds  on  both  sides  of  the  Seine  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  to  a  point  beyond  the  Pont  d'Jena,  embracing  the  Champs 
de  Mars,  the  Trocadero  Palace  and  Park  (site  of  the  Exposition  of  1889),  the 
Esplanade  des  Invalides,  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  the  Quai  de  la  Conference,  the  Cour 
de  la  Heine,  and  a  large  section  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  including  the  site  of  the 
Palais  do  I'lndustrie,  the  great  building  erected  for  the  Exi)osition  of  1855. 
The  uni(iue  palace  of  the  Trocadero  will  be  used,  as  well  as  several  of  the  great 
exposition  halls  of  1889  in  the  Champs  do  Mars,  but  all  of  them  will  undergo 
more  or  less  modification.     The  Eiffel  Tower  will  be  preserved,  but  it  is  probable 
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that  some  new  and  striking  features  ■will  be  added  to  it.  The  Palais  de  I'lndus- 
trie,  in  which  the  annual  salon  of  the  Societe  des  Artistes  Frauc-uis  is  held,  will 
disapjiear,  however,  and  on  its  site  will  be  erected  a  magnificent  edifice  to  serve  as 
the  Fine  Arts  Hall  during  the  exposition,  and  to  remain  as  a  iieruianent  monu- 
ment. To  the  west  of  the  Fine  Arts  Hall,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Champs 
Elysees,  will  rise  the  Hall  of  Liberal  Arts,  which  is  also  to  be  a  stately  and  per- 
manent edifice.  Between  these  great  buildings  will  be  constructed  a  broad 
avenue  extending  from  the  Champs  Elysees  to  the  Seine,  at  the  point  where  a 
magnificent  bridge  is  being  constructed,  named  after  Alexander  III.,  «mperor  of 
Kussia,  by  whose  son,  the  present  emperor,  the  cornerstone  was  laid,  with  im- 
posing ceremonies,  during  his  visit  to  Paris  in  189(5.  This  bridge  will  liave  a 
pronounced  artistic  character,  and,  with  the  projected  avenue,  will  connect  the 
Chamt)s  Elysees  and  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  adding  a  new  and  impressive 
vista  to  the  charms  of  the  famous  Parisian  avenue,  with  the  stately  golden  dome 
which  crowns  the  tomb  of  the  great  Napoleon  in  the  background.  The  national 
and  municipal  authorities  and  the  management  of  the  exposition  are  preparing 
to  co-oi)erate  in  improving  the  transportation  facilities  and  jiublic  conveniences 
of  Paris,  and  in  adding,  before  1900,  to  the  already  numerous  attractions  of  the 
city.  A  number  of  modern  hotels,  some  of  which  are  already  under  construc- 
tion, and  several  handsome  new  theaters  will  be  built,  and  the  magnificent  Opera 
Comique,  now  in  course  of  erection,  will  be  completed.  Public  parks,  gardens, 
and  squares  will  be  created  in  all  parts  of  the  city — for  example,  at  tlpiier  tit. 
Philippe  du  Roule  and  in  the  St.  Marguerite  quarter.  Hows  of  trees  will  be 
placed  at  the  Place  de  liennes,  and  the  banks  of  the  Canal  St.  Jlartin  will  be 
c()vered  with  turf.  The  rows  of  trees  in  the  Champs  Elysees  will  be  doubled  and 
still  more  trees  will  be  iilautcd  in  the  Avenue  du  Bois  du  Boulogne.  The  roads 
leading  into  the  Bois  from  the  Auteuil  side  will  bo  arranged  in  terraces,  covered 
with  llowers,  and  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Seine.  The  park  and  gardens  on 
the  Butte  Montmartre  will  be  finished  by  that  time.  At  night,  the  city  will  be 
brilliantly  ilhnninated  by  an  extensive  system  of  electric  lights  as  far  as  the  outer 
boulevards  and  including  the  Bois  du  Boulogne  and  de  Vincennes.  It  is  the 
avowed  purpose  to  make  the  exposition  surpass  all  its  predecessors,  both  in 
France  and  elsewhere,  in  its  artistic  aspects,  in  the  logical,  comjirehensive,  and 
scientific  system  of  classification  and  award,  and  in  the  uniformity  and  harmony 
of  the  whole.  The  United  States  Comniissiouer-(ieneral,  JIaj.  Moses  P.  Handy 
(died  Jan.  8,  1898)  went  to  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1897,  and  by  personal  appeals 
secured  an  area  for  United  States  exhibits  much  larger  than  was  originally 
assigned.  Even  under  this  arrangement,  the  i)rinciple  that  will  have  to  govern 
the  matter  of  United  States  exhibits  will  be  selection  by  type  and  merit  rather 
than  (|uautity. 

P.\.KK  COLLEGE,  Parkville,  Mo.,  non-sectarian;  co-educational;  had  at 
close  of  1S9(),  19  professors  and  instructors;  38")  students;  9,000  volumes  in 
library;  $145,000  in  i)roductive  funds;  $12,000  gifts;  $10,000  income;  chairman 
of  faculty,  L.  M.  McAfee. 

PARKER,  Gilbert,  novelist  and  dramatist,  was  born  in  (Quebec,  Canada,  in 
18(52.  He  became  lecturer  on  English  literature  in  Trinity  College,  Toronto; 
traveled  extensively  in  Austria  and  the  South  Sea  islands;  and  settled  in  London, 
England,  where  he  apiilied  himself  iirincipally  to  fiction.  Ho  has  made  a  special 
study  of  tlie  roinanci!  and  life  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Conijiauy,  Canada,  and  the  Far 
West.     His  latest  works  include    Tlw    Trail  of  the  Sword;    When    Vainumd  Came 


to  Pontiac  (1895);  T1\e  Seals  of  the  Mightij  and  An  Adventure  of  the  North 
(1896);  Pomp  of  the  Lavilletes  and  A  Romance  of  Uie  Snows  (1897),  etc. 

PARSONS,  Alfred  William,  painter,  ivas  born  in  Frome,  Somersetshire,  Eng- 
land, Dec.  2,  18i7.  He  is  one  of  the  best-known  of  English  landscape  painters; 
has  exhibited  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  since  1871 ;  received  medals  at  the  Paris 
exhibition  (1889),  Chicago  (1893),  and  Munich  (1893);  went  to  Japan  in  1892, 
and  subsequently  exhibited  the  results  of  his  work  there  in  New  York,  Boston, 
and  London ;  is  also  an  illustrator  of  high  merit,  and  a  leader  in  black  and  white 
work ;  and  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  in  1897. 

PARSONS  COLLEGE,  Fairfield,  la.,  Presbyterian;  co-educational;  had  at 
close  of  1896,  12  professors  and  instructors ;  178  students;  25,000  volumes  in 
library;  8160,000  in  ]iroductive  funds;  S4,000  income;  president,  D.  E.  Jenkins. 

PATENT  OFFICE,  U.  S.  The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  showed  total  number 
of  applications,  47,747;  receipts,  $1,343,779.44;  and  expenditures,  $1,026,644.39. 
Of  the  total  applications,  43,524  were  for  patents;  2,088  for  designs;  80  for 
reissues;  2,137  for  caveats;  1,964  for  trademarks;  54  for  labels;  and  37  for  the 
registration  of  prints.  There  were  23,994  patents  granted,  including  reissues 
and  designs;  1,790  trademarks  and  32  prints  registered.  The  number  of  patents 
which  expired  was  12,584.  The  number  of  allowed  applications,  which  were  by 
operation  of  law  forfeited  for  non-payment  of  the  final  fees,  was  5,034.  The 
total  net  receipts  over  expenditures  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  office  on  the 
treasury  books  amounted  to  $5,093,614,  and  the  number  of  applications  awaiting 
action  on  the  part  of  the  office  was  12,241,  against  8,943  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  year. 

PATERSON,  city,  capital  of  Passaic  county,  N.  J. ;  population  (1890),  78,347; 
(1895,  State  census)  97,344.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations  were:  Real  estate, 
$36,320,148;  personal  property,  $7,243,536— total,  $43,563,684;  tax  rate,  S25  per 
$1,000.  The  total  debt,  July,  1895,  was  $2,518,500,  and  the  city  owned  property 
and  other  available  assets  amounting  to  nearly  $4,000,000.  There  are  3  national 
banks  in  operation  with  combined  capital,  $850,000;  deposits,  $3,374,805;  and 
resources,  $5,430,543;  a  savings  bank  with  capital,  $100,000;  64  churches;  21 
buildings  used  for  public  school  purposes;  public  school  property  valued  at 
about  $700,000;  annual  expenditure  for  public  education,  about  $250,000; 
electric  light  and  street  railroad  jilants,  the  last  connecting  with  Newark, 
Hobokeu,  and  intermediate  places;  public  library;  and  5  daily,  7  weekly,  and 
4  monthly  periodicals.  A  new  municipal  building,  that  cost  with  grounds  and 
furniture  $540,000,  was  dedicated  July  6,  1896.  A  novel  feature  is  two  costly 
memorial  wiudows  to  John  J.  Brown,  the  first  mayor  of  the  city,  and  John  Ryle, 
the  "father"  of  the  silk  industry  in  Paterson  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

PATMORE,  Coventry  Kearsey  Deightox,  poet,  was  born  in  'Woodford,  Essex, 
England,  in  1823;  died  in  Lymingtou,  England,  Nov.  26,  1896.  He  will  proba- 
bly be  remembered  longest  by  his  poem  of  wedded  life,  TJie  Angel  in  the  House. 

PAWTUCKET,  city,  Providence  county,  E.  I.;  population  (1890),  27,633; 
(1895)32,577.  In  1895  the  assessed  valuations  were :  Real  estate,  $26,148,448; 
personal  property,  $5,700,956— total,  $31,849,404;  tax  rate,  $15  per  $1,000. 
The  bonded  debt,  including  a  water  debt  of  $1,696,139,  was  $3,600,000; 
floating  debt,  $656,621;  total  debt,  $4,256,621;  sinking  fund,  $482,7,36;  net 
debt,  $3,773,884.  There  are  3  national  banks,  with  combined  capital,  $800,000; 
deposits,.  $1,881,126;  and  resources,  $3,621,811;  3  savings  banks  with  deposits 
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of  over  $3,000,000;  2G  buildings  used  for  public  school  purposes;  public  school 
property  valued  nt  over  $500,000;  annual  expenditure  for  public  education, 
nearly  $125,000;  electric  light  and  street  railroad  plants;  and  3  daily  and  2 
■weekly  newspajiers. 

PEACE  UNION.  The  31st  annual  meeting  of  the  Universal  Peace  Union  was 
held  at  Mystic,  Conn.,  in  August,  1897.  The  treasurer's  report  showed  $1,500 
expended  during  the  year.  The  property  belonging  to  the  union  amounts  to 
$7,000.  A  numerously  signed  petition  was  forwarded  to  the  Parliament  of 
Sweden,  to  which  the  late  Alfred  Nobel,  manufacturer  of  explosives,  intrusted 
the  awarding  of  a  largo  bequest  left  by  him  to  be  given  to  the  person  who  should 
have  done  the  most  to  promote  the  cause  of  jieace  among  the  nations.  The 
petition  named  the  president  of  the  Universal  Peace  Union,  Alfred  H.  Love,  as 
the  person  among  living  men  of  the  time  who  has  done  most  for  peace.  The 
bequest  was  awarded  to  the  llussian  artist,  Verestshagin,  the  realistic  painter  of 
battle-scenes. 

PEARSONS,  Damel  Kimbai.i.,  m.d.,  philanthropist,  was  born  in  Bradford,  Vt., 
in  1820;  graduated  at  the  Woodstock  (Vt. )  Medical  School;  practiced  in  Vermont 
and  Massachusetts  till  1851,  when  he  went  West  and  ultimately  settled  in 
Chicago ;  and  there  acquii-ed  a  large  fortune  in  real  estate  transactions.  He  is 
widely  known  for  the  mimber,  conditions,  and  amount  of  his  gifts  to  educational 
institutions,  which  in  1895  aggregated  over  $1,500,000 — since  largely  increased. 
He  personally  investigates  every  case,  and  when  satisfied  of  its  worthiness  usually 
offers  to  give  $50,000  on  condition  that  a  similar  or  other  sum  be  raised  by  the 
friends  of  the  institution  within  a  specified  time.  His  largest  gifts  were  to 
Eeloit  College,  $250,000,  and  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  $230,000. 

PEARY,  Robert  Edward,  civil  engineer.  United  States  navy,  and  Polar  ex- 
plorer, was  born  in  Cresson,  Pa. ,  May  (5,  1856.  In  October,  1890,  he  returned  from 
an  expedition  to  Melville  Bay,  on  which  he  was  accompanied  by  a  party  of  dis- 
tinguished scientists,  who  desired  to  make  a  topographical  survey  of  a  portion  of 
the  unchartered  north  shore  of  Omanak  fiord,  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland. 
He  brought  with  him  a  large  quantity  of  Arctic  rarities.  In  January,  1897,  he 
was  presented  bj-  the  American  Geographical  Society  with  the  first  gold  medal 
provided  lor  under  the  will  of  the  late  Gen.  G.eorge  W.  Cullom,  in  recognition  of 
his  discoveries  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  particularly  for  his  establishment  of  the 
insularity  of  Greenland.  In  April  he  was  ordered  to  duty  at  the  Mare  Island 
navy  yard,  San  Francisco;  but  under  strong  pressure  by  scientific  and  geograph- 
ical societies  throughout  the  country,  the  secretary  of  the  navy  revoked  the  order, 
and  gave  him  leave  of  absence  for  five  years  for  further  exploration.  In  July  he 
started  on  a  preliminary  voyage,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  settlement  at 
a  remote  northern  point  in  Greenland,  to  be  used  as  a  base  of  supjilies  for  an 
expedition  in  search  of  the  North  Pole  he  jilanned  to  undertake  in  1898.  In 
Sei)tember  his  steamer  Hopa  arrived  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  having  on  board  the 
100-ton  meteorite,  which  he  had  previously  discovered  in  Greenland,  and  which 
is  believed  to  be  the  largest  ever  found.  His  last  publication  was  Northward  over 
llw  Great  Ice  (1898). 

PENDER,  Sir  John,  chief  promoter  of  ocean  telegraphy,  was  born  in  Dumbar- 
tonshire, Scotland,  in  181G;  died  in  London,  England,  July  7,  189(5. 

PENN  COLLEGE,  Oskaloosa,  la..  Friends;  co-educational;  bad  at  close  of 
189G,  11   professors  and  instructors;  213  students;    5,000   volumes  in  library; 
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30,000  in  productive  funds;  $5,000  gifts;  $10,000  income;  president,  A.  Eosen- 
berger,  a.b.,  ll.d. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  the  second  of 
the  original  thirteen  States  to  ratify  the  Federal  constitution  (Dec.  12,  1787); 
counties,  07;   capital,  Harrisburg. 

State  OjfwL'rx,  1895-99. — Governor  (elected  for  4  years,  salary  $10,000  per 
annum),  Daniel  H.  Hastings;  lieutenant-governor,  Walter  Lyon;  secretary  of 
the  commonwealth,  David  Martin;  secretary  of  internal  affairs,  James  W.  Latta; 
treasurer,  B.  J.  Haywood,  succeeded  in  1898  by  James  S.  Beacom;  auditor- 
general,  Amos  H.  Mylin,  succeeded  in  1898  by  L.  G.  Macauley;  attornej-- 
general,  Henry  C.  McCormick;  adjutant-general,  Thomas  J.  Stewart;  insurance 
commissioner,  James  H.  Lambert;  bank  commissioner,  B.  F.  Gilkeson;  secretary 
of  agriculture,  Thomas  J.  Edge ;  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  N.  -C. 
Schaeffer;  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  James  P.  Sterrett;  associate 
justices,  Henry  Green,  Henry  W.  "Williams,  James  T.  Mitchell,  J.  B.  McCullom, 
John  Dean,  D.  Newlin  Fell;  prothonotaries,  Charles  S.  Greene  (E.  Dist. ),  William 
Pearson  (M.  Dist.),  George  Pearson  (W.  Dist.) — all  Republicans,  excepting 
Judge  McCullom  (Democrat). 

Leijidature,  1897. — Republicans,  senate  i-l,  house  171,  joint  ballot,  215; 
Democrats,  senate  17,  house  70,  joint  ballot  87;  Republican  majority,  senate  C, 
house,  38,  joint  ballot  39. 

Elections. — In  the  State  elections  1894,  there  were  951,132  votes  cast  for 
governor,  of  which  the  Republican  candidate  (Hastings)  received  574,801;  the 
Democratic  candidate  (Singerly),  333,404;  the  Prohibition  candidate  (Hawley), 
23,443;  and  the  Populist  candidate  (Ailman),  19,484;  Republican  plurality,  241,- 
397.  The  congressional  elections  in  1896  resulted  in  the  choice  of  2  Republican 
representatives-at-large  by  votes  of  711,246  (Galusha  A.  Grow),  and  708,683  (S. 
A.  Davenport),  and  25  Republican  and  3  Democratic  district  candidates.  In  the 
presidential  election,  the  Republican  candidate  received  728,300  votes;  the  Dem- 
ocratic, 433,228;  the  Prohibition,  19,274;  the  National  Democratic,  11,000;  and 
the  Social  Labor,  1,683.  In  an  election  for  auditor-general,  1897,  the  Republican 
candidate  (Macauley)  received  412,652  votes;  the  Democratic  (Ritter),  268,341; 
and  the  Prohibition  (Lathrope),  58,876. 

Farm  yVu(/»(/,s.— Reported  Dec.  §1,1897:  Corn,  44,866,116  bush.,  from  1,246,- 
281  acres,  value  $15,254,479;  wheat,  28,259,611  bush.,  from  1,434,498  acres, 
value  $25,716,246;  oats,  31,842,538  bush.,  from  1,129,168  acres,  value  $8,597,- 
485;  rye,  5,355,226  bush.,  from  281,854  acres,  value  $2,302,747;  barley,  218,491 
bush.,  from  8,918  acres,  value  $85,211;  buckwheat,  5,038,488  bush.,  from  239,- 
928  acres,  value  $2,116,165;  potatoes,  10,650,780  bush.,  from  169,060  acres, 
value  $7,029,515;  and  hay,  3,690,439  tons,  from  2,636,028  acres,  value  $33,767,- 
517 — total  value,  $90,475,838. 

Farm  Animals.— Reported  Jan.  1,  1898:  Horses,  565,719,  value  $27,862,207; 
mules,  36,686,  value  §2,322,825;  cows,  928,905,  value  $27,495,588;  cattle,  550,- 
981,  value  $13,025,756;  sheep,  782,776,  value  $2,669,266;  and  swine,  1,033,001, 
value  $6,999,613— total  value,  $80,375,255. 

^'oa/. — In  1895  the  State  produced  56  per  cent,  of  all  the  coal  mined  in  the 
country,  the  output  being  96,621,933  long  or  108,216,565  short  tons,  of  a  spot 
value  of  $117,909,629,  an  increase  over  the  output  of  the  previous  year  of  14,- 
627,002  long  or  16,382,981  short  tons,  and  an  increase  in  value  of  $10,031,746. 
The  increase  in  anthracite  was  5,420,978  long  or  0,078,215  short  tons,  and  in 
bituminous,  9,200,083  long  or  10,304,765  short  tons.     In  the  period  1880-95  the 
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total  output  was  217,283,1GG  short  tons,  or  56  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  whole 
country.  The  output  of  anthracite  in  1895,  riractically  that  of  the  entire  couiitr.v, 
was  51,785,1'2"2  l()u<j;  tons,  spot  value  $82, 019, 272,  principally  in  Schuylkill 
county  {19,2;i9, 498  lonsj;  tons);  Carbon  (12,064,913) ;  Northumberland  (11,941,- 
242);  Columbia  (4,773,124);  and  Susciuehanna  (1, -170, 595).  The  bituminous 
output  was  44,836,811  long  or  50,217,228  short  tons,  spot  value  S35,980,357, 
I'liiicipally  in  Fa.vette  county  (9,655,369  short  tons);  "Westmoreland  (9,606,154) ; 
Allc-lieny  (6,615,974);  Cleartield  (5,215,527);  Cambria  (4,289,257);  Jefferson 
(4,248,329);  and  Washington  (3,577,260). 

fJote. — The  State  has  nearly  half  of  the  coking  plants  of  the  country,  more  than 
half  of  the  ovens,  and  more  than  half  of  the  product,  there  being  (1895)  99  plants, 
with  26,042  ovens  built  an<l  170  building,  which  used  14,211,567  short  tons  of 
coal,  and  produced  9,404,215  short  tons  of  coke,  valued  at  §11,908,162,  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year. 

Piiridfum. — Owing  to  the  opening  of  wells  in  other  States  there  was  a  general 
increased  production  throughout  the  United  States  in  1895,  the  local  yield  being 
18,231,442  bbls.  (42  gals.),  valued  at  $24,900,630. 

Natural  Ga.f. — On  Jan.  1,  1896,  there  were  1,068  producing  wells,  operated  by 
129  concerns  or  private  parties,  and  supplying  212,834  domestic  tires  and  656 
manufacturing  establishments.  The  value  of  the  coal  and  wood  displaced  by  this 
gas  was  $3,677,129;  and  the  amount  received  for  gas  consumed,  $3,485,315. 

Phoifphale  Rock. — Earl.v  in  1896  rocks  were  discovered  near  Reed's  Gap,  Juni- 
ata county,  which  were  analyzed  by  Professor  Ihlseng,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  and  showed  from  12  to  50  per  cent,  of  phosi)horio  acid.  Explorations 
were  undertaken  soon  afterward,  with  prospects  that  the  discovery  would  add 
lai'gel.v  to  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State  in  the  line  of  fertilizers. 

(Juarriex.—Th&  value  of  the  stone  output  of  1895  was:  Granite,  $300,0(10; 
sandstone,  $500,000;  slate,  $1,647,751;  marble,  $59,787;  and  limestone,  $3,055,- 
913 — total,  $5,563,451.  The  output  of  granite  was  about  one-half  of  that  of  the 
jireceding  year,  owing  to  the  closing  of  many  quarries.  Sandstone  showed  an 
increase  of  $150,213.  The  slate  product  was  more  than  half  of  the  entire  outjiut 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  total  value,  $1,437,697  represented  426,687  s(iuares  of 
rooting  slate,  the  remainder  being  milled  stock.  In  limestone  the  State  held  first 
rank.  The  value  of  lime  produced  was  $1,720,000,  stone  used  for  building  and 
road-making^  $796,424;  flux,  $539,489. 

Ctati  Prodmiii. — Clay-working  firms  numbering  51.3  reported  on  their  output 
for  the  calendar  year  1895  as  follows:  Common  and  pressed  brick,  $4,589,218; 
fancy  brick,  $48,032;  firebrick,  $2,250,790;  vitrified  i>aving  brick  $305,035 ;  drain 
tile,  $13,320;  other  tile,  $95,529;  sewer  pipe,  $360,475;  terra  cotta  work,  $383,- 
508;  stoneware,  $208,130;  and  mi.scellaneous,  $553,124— total,  $8,807,161.  The 
State  ranked  second  in  this  industry. 

Iriin. — In  1895  the  State  held  fourth  rank  in  total  production  df  iron  ore,  the 
outiiut  being  628,999  long  tons  of  magnetite;  239,153  of  brown  hematite;  29,606 
of  red  hematite ;  and  2,582  of  carbonate ;  total  value,  $997,719.  The  jiroduction 
of  jiig  iron  in  1895  was  4,701,163  long  tons,  and  of  Bessemer  steel,  2,978,924, 
giving  the  State  first  rank  in  each.  On  June  30,  1896,  there  were  79  furnaces  in 
blast  and  99  out. 

FiiKnircs. — The  treasury  receipts  in  1896  were  $12,265,756;  disbursements, 
$11,004,517;  the  largest  source  of  receipts  was  the  tax  on  corjioration  stock  and 
limited  partnershiris.  The  public  debt,  Dec.  1,  1896,  aggregated  $6,815,305; 
sinking  funds,  $5,067,055;  net  debt,  $1,748,250.     Excluding   railroad   property, 
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the  assessed  valuations  in  1896  -were:  Eeal  estate,  $2,499,661,995;  personal 
property,  $831,026,331— total,  §3,330,688,326. 

Banks. — ^Ou  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  427  national  banks  in  operation  and  66 
in  liquidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $75,345,240,  and 
holding  $32,821,050  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding 
on  loans  and  discounts,  $259,902,414;  represented  by  demand  paper  with  individ- 
ual or  tirm  names,  $5,034,920;  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  per- 
sonal securities,  $35,752,077;  time  paper  with  two  or  more  individual  or  tirm 
names,  $131,274,573;  time  paper  with  single  individual  or  firm  name, 
$36,026,235;  and  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal 
securities,  $51,014,708.  The  banks  held  an  aggregate  of  $26,161,039  in  coin 
and  coin  certificates,  of  which  $10,683,332  was  in  gold  coin.  The  circulation 
account  was:  Issued,  $256,548,545  ;  redeemed,  $224,661,466;  outstanding,  $31,887- 
079.  There  were  deposits,  $282,427,017;  reserve  required,  $58,940,805;  reserve 
held,  $87,249,194;  ratio  of  reserve,  41  banks  in  Philadelphia,  32.05  per  cent.,  30 
banks  in  Pittsburg,  31.36,  and  356  other  banks  in  the  State,  29.53.  During  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1897,  the  exchanges  at  the  United  States  clearing  houses  at 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  aggregated  $3,888,004,105,  a  decrease  of  $269,349,- 
235  from  the  total  of  the  previous  corresponding  period.  The  State  banks,  Nov. 
17,  1896,  numbered  87,  and  had  capital,  $8,790,870;  deposits,  $43,091,271; 
resources,  $60,707,671;  and  surplus  and  profits,  $6,806,146.  There  were  90  loan 
and  trust  companies,  with  capital,  $40,399,990;  deposits,  $93,143,839 ;  resources, 
$200,313,083;  and  surplus  and  profits,  $20,969,070.  Mutual  savings  banks  num- 
bered 17,  and  had  depositors  294,852;  deposits,  $77,429,348;  resources,  $87,617,- 
995;  and  surplus  and  profits,  $10,178,109.  Of  private  banks  June  29,  1897,  there 
were  30  with  combined  capital  of  $1,327,739;  deposits,  $7,854,584;  resources, 
$10,397,232 ;  and  surplus  and  profits,  $933,131.  Combining  all  these  institutions, 
the  State  had  an  aggregate  banking  capital  of  $125,863,839. 

Building  and  Loan  Aatiociatrons. — An  official  report  for  1894,  unavoidably 
incomplete,  gave  the  total  number  of  such  organizations  as  1,239,  with  assets  esti- 
mated at  $103,943,364.  There  were  over  239,000  members,  of  whom  5,000  were 
women  who  owned  shares  representing  $30,000,000,  and  it  was  estimated  that  at 
least  150,000  homes  had  been  secured  wholly  or  in  part  through  the  associations. 
A  special  report  in  1897  showed,  number  of  "associations,  1,131;  shares  outstand- 
ing, 1,796,311;  installment  dues  paid  in,  paid-up  and  prepaid  stock,  and  profits, 
$97,077,776;  loans,  $90,151,526;  and  total  assets,  $99,519,918. 

Internal  Revenue. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  collections 
of  internal  revenue  aggregated  $11,446,317.49  from  the  following  sources:  Dis- 
tilled spirits,  $3,785,684.89;  tobacco,  $3,965,889.88;  fermented  liquors,  $3,671,- 
445.49;  oleomargarine,  $14,647.30;  and  penalties,  $7,892.14.  During  that  year 
there  were  6,352  single-account  cigar  factories,  which  used  20,626,265  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  and  had  an  output  of  180,872,627  cigars  and  4,187,310  cigarettes;  and  319 
other  factories,  which  used  7,817,646  lbs.  of  materials,  and  had  an  output  of 
20,855  lbs.  of  plug  tobacco;  55,284  lbs.  of  fine  cut,  2,988,361  lbs.  of  smoking,  and 
3,589,928  lbs.  of  snuff.  There  wei-e  79  grain  and  11  fruit  distilleries  iu  opera- 
tion; 6,830,153.26  gals,  of  spirits  rectified  and  18,138,490  gals,  gauged;  and 
3,902,280  bbls.  of  fermented  liquors  produced. 

Eailroad.t. — In  1895  the  State  ranked  second  in  extent  of  its  railroad  system, 
with  a  total  of  9,564.43  miles.  The  capital  stock  of  all  corporations  operating  in 
the  State  was  $1,099,303,383;  cost  of  roads  and  equipments,  $1,538,501,235;  and 
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Tjonded  debt  (1894)  $982,551,341.  During  1894-95,  the  expenditure  forimprove- 
Jnents  and  construction  was  §16,359,034.  The  casualtie.s  of  the  year  were  1,538 
persons  (29  passengers)  killed  and  10,607  injured.  The  total  luileajre  in  1896  was 
9,751.39. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  foreign  trade  in 
merchandise  at  the  ports  of  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  and  Erie  was :  Imports, 
$49,034,260;  exports,  $47,321,146. 

Palj/icalioiis. — Reported  March,  1898:  Daily,  196;  tri-weekly,  5 ;  semi-weekly, 
34;  weekly,  915;  bi-weekly,  4;  semi-monthly,  22;  monthly,  235;  bi-monthly,  9; 
and  quarterly,  9. 

Posl-Offices. — Reported  January,  1897:  First-class,  12;  second,  67;  tliird,  188 
(presidential,  267);  and  fourth,  4,  i'21 ;  money-order  offices,  1,569;  money-order 
stations,  81;  limited  money-order  offices,  33. 

Churcht's. — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  strongest  denomination  in  the  State,  and 
is  followed  in  their  order  by  the  Methodist  Episcojial ;  Presbyterian ;  Lutheran, 
•General  Council;  Reformed;  Regular  Baptist;  Lutheran,  General  Synod;  Prot- 
estant Episcopal;  Evangelical  Association;  United  Presbyterian;  United 
Brethren  in  Christ;  and  Dunkards,  Conservative.  At  the  Eighth  International 
Sunday  School  Convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-26,  1S96,  there  were 
reported  for  Pennsylvania,  9,243  evangelical  Sunday  schools,  144,155  officers  and 
teachers,  and  1,160,351  scholars — total  members,  1,304,506,  a  gain  of  75,353  in 
three  years. 

Schools. — In  1895  (June  30)  the  number  of  children  of  school  ago  in  the  State 
•was  estimated  at  1,593,000,  of  whom  1,070,612  •nere  enrolled  in  the  jiublic 
schools,  and  about  760,000  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  number  of 
public  schools  was  25,348;  teachers,  26,088  (males  8,628,  females  17,460).  The 
expenditures  were  $18,992,651,  including  $9,304,329  for  teachers'  salaries,  and 
$924,305  for  text  books.  The  value  of  all  public  school  property  was  nearly 
$50,000,000.  There  were  30  universities  and  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  with  a  total 
of  783  professors  and  instructors;  9,048  students  in  all  departments  (7,858  males, 
1,190  females);  450,938  bound  volumes  in  the  libraries;  $1,000,735  in  total 
income;  $7,983,141  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $6,311,908  in  productive 
funds;  and  $792,144  receijits  from  gifts.  The  institutions  with  the  largest  attend- 
ance •were  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  2,102;  Girard  College,  1,918;  Lehigh 
University,  520;  "Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  423;  Dickinson  College, 
-326;  and  Lafayette  College,  311.  The  endowed  academies,  seminaries,  and  other 
private  secondary  schools  numbered  93;  public  high  schools,  154;  colleges  ex- 
•clusively  for  women,  8;  public  normal  schools,  13;  i)rivate,  1;  colleges  with  nor- 
mal departments,  8 ;  commercial  colleges,  28. 

Lihi-anes. — In  1896  there  were  reported  330  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  2,964,761  bound  volumes  and  355,564  ])amphlets. 

rojjulalioii. — In  1890,  5,25,S.014,  of  whom  2,666,331  were  males;  2,591,683 
females;  4,412,294  natives;  845,720  foreign-born ;  5,148,257  whites;  and  109,757 
colored  of  all  races.  On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  uctuarx- 
estimated  the  population  at  6,009,000. 

PENNSl'LVANIA  COLLEGE,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Lutheran;  co-educational; 
had  at  close  of  1896,  16  jirofessors  and  instructors;  236  students;  24,000  volumes 
in  library;  $210,000  in  productive  funds;  $24,000  income;  president,  H.  W. 
McKnight,  d.d.  ,  Li,.n. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE,  State  College  Station,  Pa.,  non-sec- 
taiiau ;  oo-educatioual ;  had  at  close  of  1896,  43  professors  and  instructors ;  510 
students;  ;i,212  volumes  in  library;  $517,000  in  productive  funds;  $120,248 
income;  president,  Geo.  W.  Atberton,  ll.d. 

PENN8YLVANL\,  Western  University  or,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  non-sectarian;  co- 
educational; bad  at  close  of  1896,  138  professors;  725  students;  15,000  volumes 
in  library;  $300,000  in  productive  funds;  $11,000  gifts;  $84,000  income;  presi- 
dent, W.  J.  Holland,  PH.D.,  d.d. 

PENSION  OFFICE,  U.  S.  The  commissioner  of  pensions  issued  a 
statement  in  August,  1897,  showing  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year, 
1897-98  the  pensioners  of  the  United  States  numered  983,528,  an  increase  of 
12,850  in  a  year;  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1896-97  pensions  were  granted  to 
50,101  persons  and  3,971  names  were  restored  to  the  rolls;  and  that  in  the  last 
period  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  pensioners  of  31,960  by  death, 
1,074  by  remarriage  of  widows,  1,845  by  orphans  reaching  their  majority,  2,683  by 
failures  to  claim  pensions,  and  3,560  by  unrecorded  causes.  The  commissioner 
estimated  that  the  total  payments  for  1897-98  would  not  exceed  $147,500,000,  for 
which  there  was  an  appropriation  of  $141,263,880.  The  increased  pension  pay- 
ments would  be  due  chietiy  to  the  fact  that  there  are  about  200,000  old  claims 
pending  which  it  is  the  intention  of  the  bureau  to  adjudicate  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. The  claims  allowed  probably  would  call  for  something  like  $5,000,000. 
There  has  also  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  new  pension  aiiplica- 
tions,  and  these  would  increase  expenditures  largely.  The  government  has  paid 
out  in  pensions  since  1865  about  $2,000,000,000,  and  Colonel  Ainsworth,  chief  of 
the  record  and  pension  ofiice,  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  pension  roll  of  the 
civil  war,  from  June  30,  1897,  till  1945,  when  the  last  survivor  of  the  war  will 
have  disappeared,  will  be  $2,110,140,289  more. 

PEOKIA,  city,  capital  of  Peoria  county.  111.;  population  (1890),  41,024; 
(1897,  estimated)  63,000.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations  were:  Real  estate, 
$7,990,187;  personal  property,  $1,650,310— total,  $9,640,497;  total  tax  rate, 
$88.70  per  $1,000.  The  bonded  debt,  Jan.  1,  1897,  including  a  water  debt  of 
$295,000,  was  $514,500;  floating  debt,  $50,000;  total  debt,  $564,500.  The  city 
holds  securities  against  the  water  debt  aggregating  $450,000.  There  are  6 
national  banks,  with  combined  capital,  $1,250,000;  deposits,  $2,864,711;  and 
resources,  $6,049,274;  15  buildings  used  for  public  school  purposes;  publicscbool 
property  valued  at  $600,000;  annual  expenditure  for  public  education,  $140,000; 
public  and  law  libraries ;  electric  light  and  street  railroad  plants;  and  6  daily, 
11  weekly,  and  3  monthly  periodicals. 

PERSIA,  an  Asiatic  kingdom  lying  between  Turkey  and  Afghanistan ;  area. 
628,000  square  miles;  population,  9,000,000;  capital,  Teheran;  sovereign,  the 
Shah  Muzafered-din,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1896.  Revenue,  1896-97 
(estimated  on  gold  basis),  $6,750,000,  raised  mostly  by  assessments  on  towns, 
villages,  and  districts.  The  chief  exi)orts  are  silk,  400,000  lbs.  ;  opium,  13,000 
cases;  tobacco,  5,500  tons;  cotton,  10,000,000  lbs.  ;  wool,  7,714,000  lbs.  ;  carpets 
about  $750,000 ;  estimated  total  value  of  exports  and  imports,  $37,000,000.  The 
means  of  intercommunication  are  very  scanty.  In  1896  there  was  only  one  rail- 
road, 6  miles,  and  another  building,  20  miles;  there  were  but  90  miles  of  "car- 
riageable" roads;  the  Karun  River,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  open  to 
steam  navigation  as  far  as  Ahwaz.  There  are  4,150  miles  of  telegraph  line,  with 
99  stations.  The  father  of  the  reigning  shah  was  assassinated  May  1,  1896.  His 
successor  was  enthroned  at  Teheran,  June  8.     The  bulk  of  the  pojiulatiou  are  of' 
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the  Shiab  faith,  8,000,000;  among  the  remainder  are  25,000  Jews,  45,000 
Armenians,  and  25,000  Nestoriaiis.  The  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
has  four  principal  mission  stations  in  the  sliah's  dominions,  at  Teheran,  Tabriz, 
Namadan,  and  Urumia,  tlieir  labors  in  the  latter  station  being  directed  toward 
the  conversion  of  the  Nestoriaus,  but  in  the  other  three  toward  that  of  the 
Armenians.  In  the  field  of  operation  of  which  L'rumia  is  the  center,  about  G5 
native  Xestorians,  assisted  and  directed  by  the  missionaries  from  the  United 
States,  preach  in  about  70  i)laces  every  Sunday  to  nearly  4,000  ])ersons.  The 
church  which  has  been  built  up  is  Protestant  and  Evangelic-Presljyterian  in  prin- 
ciple, but  adapted  to  local  needs  and  customs.  The  mission  center  at  Urumia 
comprises  Urumia  College,  113  pupils;  Fiske  Seminary  for  girls,  194  pupils; 
and  78  village  schools,  with  1,064  boys  and  550  girls. 

PERU,  a  republic  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America;  area  4()4,000  square 
miles;  jiopulation,  3,000,000;  capital,  Lima;  president,  Don  Nicolas  de  Pierola. 
The  constitution  is  modeled  on  that  of  the  United  States.  The  chief  products 
are  sugar,  wool,  cotton,  silver,  coffee,  tobacco,  guano ;  total  revemie  about 
S4,000,000;  imports,  §5,500,000;  exports,  S8,500,000;  foreign  debt,  §157,000,000, 
secured  by  concession  for  66  years,  beginning  1890,  of  all  the  state  railways, 
guano  deposits,  mines,  and  lands.  The  army  of  the  republic  numbers  2,875 
men,  and  there  is  a  police  force  of  about  2,500.  The  foreign  commerce  is  chietly 
■with  England  and  Germany.  The  total  working  length  of  the  railways  is  925 
miles;  the  length  of  telegraph  lines  is  1,633  miles  wii;h  45  ofiices. 

Recent  Evenla. — V.  H.  McCord,  consular  agent  of  the  United  States,  was  in 
1885  arrested  by  a  Peruvian  military  officer  on  suspicion  of  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  rebels  and  was  sentenced  to  be  shot,  but  the  penalty  was  commuted  to  a 
fine,  which  was  paid.  McCord  then  made  a  claim  for  §200,000  damages.  On 
Jan.  17,  1897,  Secretary  of  State  Oluey  directed  the  United  States  minister  at 
Lima  to  insist  on  payment  without  further  delay.  In  September,  1897,  Secre- 
tary Sherman  addressed  a  note  to  tlie  Peruvian  government  urging  that  the  long 
and  irritating  controversy  be  closed.  It  was  believed  that  a  final  adjustment 
would  be  reached  at  an  early  day.  In  1896  much  anxiety  was  felt  in  Peru  owing 
to  the  reijorted  lauposc  of  Chile  to  cede  to  Bolivia  the  two  Peruvian  provinces, 
Tacna.  and  Arica,  occujiied  by  Chile  since  the  Chilo-Peruviau  war.  But  in 
March,  1897,  an  understanding  W'as  concluded  between  tlie  two  republics  that 
the  provinces,  should  be  restored  to  Peru  on  payment  of  $10,000,000.  The 
money  was  to  be  advanced  to  Peru  by  the  Paris  banking  house  of  Dreyfus.  The 
existence  of  petroleum  in  Peru  has  long  been  known.  In  1896  E.  P.  Larkin,  an 
American  engineer,  estimated  the  petroleum  area  at  800  square  leagues,  and 
the  supjily  as  inexhaustible.  On"  April  9,  1897,  the  government  suspended  the 
coinage  of  silver  at  the  mint  and  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  imjiortatiou  of 
silver  coins.  A  plan  for  establishing  a  gold  standard  was  subseiiuently  con- 
sidered by  the  president  and  cabinet,  as  tlie  oidy  solution  of  the  financial  troubles 
which  beset  the  republic  on  every  side,  and  after  receiving  their  apiiroval,  was 
sent  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  whi(;h  adopted  it  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  on 
Oct.  6.  Later  in  the  month  the  cabinet  resigned  on  account  of  a  vote  of  censure, 
which  it  was  known  the  Congress  proposed  to  pass,  for  the  failure  of  the  govern- 
ment to  promulgate  various  measures  jiassed  at  the  special  session  of  1896.  The 
Committee  of  De])uties,  appointed  to  agree  on  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Peruvian  corporation,  were  unable  to  reach  an  agreement.  The 
Peruvian  corporation  is  a  London  body,  which  has  an  agreement  with  the  Peru- 
vian government  providing  (1)  for  the   payment  of  £80,000  (§400,000)  annually 
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to  the  "Peruvian  Corporation  of  London"  for  certain  work  to  be  done  by  the- 
latter,  and  (2)  for  the  construction  by  tbe  corporation  of  100  kilometers  of  rail- 
road, which,  it  is  understood,  Las  not  been  accomplished.  In  September,  the 
minister  of  liuance,  as  an  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  reported  that 
the  commerce  for  1896  showed  imports  valued  at  $8,575,000;  exports,  $12,1:95,- 
000;  and  customs  revenue,  nearly  $3,130,000. 

PHILADELPHIA,  city,  co-extensive  with  Philadelphia  county,  Pa.  ;  popula- 
tion (1890),  1,016,96-1;  (1897,  estimated)  1,300,000. 

Finances. — The  total  bonded  debt,  Jan.  1,  1897,  was  §51,023,120;  outstanding 
warrants,  $1,031,810— total  debt,  $55,051,930;  sinking  funds,  $19,575,350;  net 
debt,  $35,479,580.  In  addition  to  the  sinking  funds,  the  city  held  various 
properties  valued  at  $8,296,590,  besides  real  estate  appraised  at  $52,771,891. 
The  total  assessed  valuations  (assessment  three-fourths  actual  value)  were  $818,- 
827,519,  and  the  tax  rate  $18.50  per  $1,000. 

Banting. — There  are  41  national  banks  in  operation,  with  combined  capital, 
$21,965,000;  reserve,  $27,960,637;  United  States  bonds,  $7,927,000;  excess 
beyond  legal  requirements,  $5,890;  loans  and  discounts,  $102,577,519;  deposits, 
$104,003,950;  resources,  $186,138,713;  and  surplus,  $14,683,000.  In  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1897,  the  exchanges  at  the  clearing  house  aggregated  $3,106,- 
510,779,  a  decrease  of  $277,393,027  from  the  total  of  the  previous  year.  There 
are  also  nearly  50  trust  companies  doing  a  large  general  banking  business ;  4 
savings  banks ;  3  State  banks ;  and  over  450  building  and  loan  association  offices, 
representing  assets  of  $40,000,000,  and  annual  receipts  of  $5,000,000.  These 
associations  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  savings  banks  to  a  large  extent. 

Commerce. — The  commercial  movement  of  merchandise  in  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1896  and  1897  respectively,  was  as  follows:  Imports,  $43,840,836 
and  $48,072,672— total,  $91,913,508;  exports,  $39,567,376  and  $47,305,273 — 
total,  $86,872,649;  total  trade,  $83,408,212  and  $95,377,915;  grand  total  for  the 
two  years,  $178,786,157.  The  demand  of  foreign  countries  for  grain  from 
the  United  States  in  the  last  half  of  1897  very  largely  increased  the  export  trade 
of  the  city.  In  a  single  week  in  August,  17  steamships  sailed  from  the  port,  with 
cargoes  of  corn,  wheat,  and  oats,  aggregating  1,450,000  bushels.  These  ship- 
ments brought  the  exports  of  corn  for  the  year  up  to  17,018,602  bush.,  against 
4,213,360  bush,  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1896;  and  of  wheat  up  to  1,726,- 
588  bush.  ;  and  the  engagements  for  deliveries  during  the  following  six  months 
were  of  similar  proportions.  In  the  first  half  of  the  year  the  exports  of  petroleum 
amounted  to  226,655,281  gals.,  an  increase  of  38,500,000  gals,  over  those  of  the 
like  period  in  1896.  Another  indication  of -increased  shipping  activity  was 
the  chartering  in  a  single  day  in  August  of  20  steamships  to  carry  fruit  and  other 
cargoes  to  and  from  the  West  Indies.  Among  the  notable  shipments  of  1890-97 
were  60  locomotive  engines  and  50  tenders  to  Russia. 

PfirL-H. — The  total  area  of  the  public  parks  now  exceeds  3,500  acres;  the  park^ 
number  over  50 ;  each  ward  in  the  city  has  at  least  one  park ;  and  the  present 
park-extension  movement  has  resulted  in  the  demolition  of  entire  squares  of  some 
of  the  most  disreputable  houses  in  the  slums.  The  largest  park  is  the  celebrated 
Fairmouut  Park,  which  is  also  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  and  the  smallest 
is  Union,  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent. 

Miticellaneouti  Statistics. — There  are  over  1,300  miles  of  streets,  of  which  about 
970  miles  are  paved;  712  miles  of  sewers;  1,174  miles  of  water  mains;  -water- 
works plant  that  cost  over  $28,000,000,  and  has  a  capacity  of  380,790,000  gals.  ; 
police  dei)artment  of  2,450  officers  and  men,  which  costs  the  city  annually  over 
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$2,350,000;  fire  department  of  734  officers  aud  men,  costs  annually  $890,000; 
about  000  churches,  of  which  the  largest  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  SS. 
Peter  aud  Paul ;  nearly  300  buildings  used  for  public  school  purposes ;  public 
school  property  valued  at  over  $11,275,000;  electric  street  lighting  i>laut  that 
costs  annually  over  $800,000;  over  GO  social,  commercial,  political,  aud  miscel- 
laneous clubs;  about  20  tirst-class  places  of  amusement;  aud  83  libraries  of  1,000 
volumes  each  aud  upward,  of  which  the  largest  are  the  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  1888,625  volumes,  the  Mercantile  Library,  177,000,  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  14:0,000,  and  the  Free  Library,  105,308.  The  annual  cost  of 
maintaining  the  city  government  is  over  $31,330,000,  and  the  annual  expendi- 
ture for  imblic  education,  $3,207,000. 

rrojccled  E.rpimtion. — In  October,  1897,  the  trustees  of  the  Philadeli>hia 
Commerciiil  Museum  inaugurated  a  movement  having  for  its  object  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  exposition  of  the  raw  and  manufactured  products  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  held  iu  this  city  in  1898. 

PHILANDER  SMITH  COLLEGE,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Methodist  Episcopal; 
co-educational;  had  at  close  of  189G,  11  professors  and  instructors;  180  students; 
600  volumes  in  library;  $2,500  gifts;  $3,700  income;  president,  Thomas  Mason, 

A.M.,    D.  D. 

PHILATELIC  ASSOCLA.TION.  A  meeting  of  the  American  Philatelic  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Boston,  in  August,  1897;  it  was  the  thirteenth  meeting  and 
lasted  three  days.  The  membership  roll  comprised  879  names.  F.  F.  Olney,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  was  chosen  president  for  the  ensuing  j-ear;  Joe  F.  Beard,  of 
Iowa,  secretary.  Among  the  reports  of  committees  was  one  recommending  Pitts- 
burg as  the  best  location  for  a  permanent  philatelic  library.  The  meeting  was 
attended  by  the  leadiug  stamp  collectors  and  dealers  of  the  United  States,  and 
there  were  man.v  from  foreign  countries.  Some  interesting  items  of  philatelic 
information  were  gathered  on  the  occasion  of  this  assemblage;  among  them,  that 
Francis  S.  Belden,  of  Chicago,  owns  a  collection  of  about  11,000  stamjis,  among 
them  au  exceedingl.v  valuable  set  of  United  States  revenue  stamps ;  that  $4, -400 
was  paid  b.v  W.  A.  Castle,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  a  stamp  privatel.v  issued  by 
the  po.stmaster  of  Baltimore  between  1842-45 ;  that  Fred  W.  Ayer,  of  Bangor, 
Me.,  recentl.v  sold  in  Loudon  a  part  of  his  collection  for  $250,000,  retaining  some 
of  the  most^valuable  specimens;  and  that  a  pair  of  Mauritius  post  stamps  iu 
London  was  held  at  $7,500. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  over  400  islands,  forming  part  of  the 
Mala.v  Archipelago,  and  constituting  a  colony  of  Spain;  gross  area,  114,326 
square  miles;  largest  islands,  Luzon  aud  Mindanao;  capital,  Manila.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  surve.v  of  the  industrial  condition  of  the  colou.v  in  1897 :  There  are  about 
25,000  Europeans  resident  in  the  islands  (the  total  population  is  8,000,000),  of 
course,  not  counting  the  troops.  Some  12,000  are  established  in  the  capital. 
English,  Spanish,  and  German  houses  are  engaged  in  trade,  advancing  money  to 
the  natives  on  their  crojis.  Such  business  methods  involve  risks  and  necessitate 
large  capital  in  the  beginniug,  but  the  profits  are  immense.  The  land  is  fertile 
and  productive,  and  lacks  oul.v  intelligent  cultivation.  Abaca  (manilla  henip)  is 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  of  the  country.  Sugar  cane  does  not  give  as 
satisfactory  returns,  owing  largely  to  the  ignorance  of  planters.  The  average 
production  is  178,000,000  kilograms  (175,186.96  tons),  while  that  of  Cuba  is 
equal  to  720,000,000  kilograms.  The  sugar  goes  almost  entirely  to  Japan,  Eng- 
land, aud  the  United  States.  It  is  of  poor  qualityaml  very  cheap.  The  cultivation 
of  tobacco   is  one  of  the   most   imi)ortant   industries,  although   it  is   capable   of 
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mucli  greater  development.  In  1894,  180,010  piculs  (119,977  tons)  and  li0,080,- 
000  cigai's  were  exported.  The  native  coffee,  although  not  equal  to  the  mocha 
or  bourbon  varietie.s,  has  a  fine  aroma.  It  goes  chiefly  to  Spain.  Cocoa  trees 
grow  in  abundance,  and  the  oil  is  used  for  lighting  houses  and  streets.  The 
indigo  is  famous  for  its  superior  qualities.  The  inhabitants  are  apathetic  to  a 
degree  th:it  is  noticeable  even  in  these  countries,  where  every  one  is  averse  to 
exertion.  The  women  have  long  and  slender  lingers,  remarkably  line  and  sensitive 
and  adapted  to  their  work.  The  hats  and  cigarette  holders  they  make  and  the 
articles  they  embroider  are  models  of  delicacy.  Cotton  spinning  and  work  in 
bamboo  are  among  the  chief  industries. 

In  April,  189G,  a  tire  in  Manilla  destroyed  over  4,000  habitations,  and  ren- 
dered about  30,000  people  homeless.  In  August,  following,  a  conspiracy  was 
discovered,  having  for  its  object  the  independence  of  the  island's.  Prompt 
measures  were  taken  bj^  the  local  authorities  and  the  Spanish  government  to 
prevent  an  uprising,  but  these  efforts  were  futile.  "Within  a  few  weeks  the  in- 
surgent forces  obtained  possession  of  all  the  towns  in  the  province  of  Cavite ;  a 
state  of  siege  was  proclaimed  in  Manilla  and  seven  other  provinces ;  General 
Palavieja  was  appointed  governor  of  the  colony,  and  took  from  Spain  a  numerous 
staff'  and  1,500  infantry;  and  the  Spanish  troops  gained  a  victory  over  a  force  of 
10,000  insurgents  at  Novaleta,  besides  minor  victories  at  Nasugdu  and  elsewhere. 
In  January,  1897,  the  government  troops  gained  a  signal  victory  in  the  province 
of  Bulacau,  and  captured  and  shot  Eusibio,  the  commander  of  the  insurgents  in 
that  province.  General  Palavieja,  discouraged  with  his  task,  resigned  in  March, 
and  was  succeeded  by  General  Primo  de  Rivera.  By  August  the  insurrection 
had  gained  such  momentum  that  Gen.  Rivera  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Madrid 
government  amounting  to  an  ultimatum.  He  gave  the  government  three  alterna- 
tives :  Expulsion  from  the  Philippines  of  the  religious  orders ;  failing  in  this, 
the  immediate  dispatch  of  4,000  troops  from  Spain  effectually  to  quell  the 
rebellion ;  in  the  event  of  the  refusal  of  either  of  the  above  to  accept  his  resigna- 
tion. In  September,  the  Spanish  cabinet  agreed  on  a  schedule  of  reforms  for  the 
islands,  which  included  a  modification  of  the  penal  code  in  regard  to  offenses 
against  property  and  i)ublic  order,  and  the  granting  of  measures  designed  to 
secure  greater  justice  to  the  natives. 

When  it  became  evident,  in  March,  1898,  that  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  was  inevitable,  Com.  George  Dewey,  commander  of  the  United  States 
naval  force  in  Asiatic  waters,  began  to  mobilize  his  vessels  in  the  harbor  of  Hong 
Kong,  iireparatory  to  striking  a  blow  at  the  Philippine  Islands  on  the  breaking 
out  of  hostilities.  By  April  1  he  had  gathered  there  his  flagship,  the  Olympta, 
a  steel  protected  cruiser;  the  Doaton,  a  partially  protected  steel  cruiser;  the 
Baleigh,  protected  steel  cruiser;  the  Concord,  steel  gunboat;  and  the  Petrel, 
steel  gunboat.  Toward  the  close  of  the  moutli,  the  Baltimore,  a  steel  protected 
cruiser,  the  Ilurjh  McCulloch,  revenue  cutter,  and  two  newly  purchased  ships 
loaded  with  coal  and  other  supplies,  joined  the  fleet.  L.ving  in  Manila  Ba.v,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  world,  was  a  Spanish  squadron,  com- 
prising the  lU'ina  Chndina,  steel  cruiser;  Cadilkt,  wood  cruiser;  Velasco,  iron 
cruiser;  Don  AnUnno  de  UHoa,  iron  cruiser;  Don  Juan  de  Aui<tria,  iron  cruiser; 
Jula  de  Cuba,  steel  protected  cruiser;  Ixla  de  Luzon,  steel  protected  cruiser; 
General  Lezo,  gunboat;  El  Cano,  gunboat;  Ma  de  Mindanao,  auxilliary  cruiser; 
Murquea  del  Diiero;  and  two  torpedo  boats.  It  was  supposed  that  the  harbor  had 
been  planted  with  mines  and  torpedoes  and  supplied  with  numerous  searchlights, 
and  that  the  forts  on  the  shore  had  been  strengthened  in  anticipation  of  an  attack. 
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"Whether  adequate  preparations  for  defense  had  been  made  or  not  was  an  open 
question  at  the  time  of  writing.  The  United  States  squadron  entered  the  bay 
on  the  night  of  April  30,  and  at  5  o'clock  on  Sunday,  morning,  May  1,  opened 
lire  on  the  Sjianish  squadron  and  the  forts.  Two  engagements  were  fought,  and 
during  the  brief  interval  the  United  States  scjuadron  drew  off  to  the  east  side  of 
the  bay  presumably  to  land  its  wounded  and  to  make  repairs.  The  entire  battle 
lasted  less  than  two  hours.  The  Spanish  flagship,  liciiia  ChriHtma,  was  com- 
pletely burned;  the  C'a.'.7(7/a  suffered  the  same  fate;  the  1  km  Juan  (l<;  Austria  ■k&s 
blown  up  by  a  shell  from  one  of  the  United  States  vessels;  one  or  more  ships 
were  burned ;  and  the  entire  Spanish  fleet  was  destroyed.  After  his  second 
attack,  in  which  he  destroyed  the  water  batter.v  at  Cavite,  Commodore  Dewey 
demanded  the  complete  surrender  of  the  city,  fortifications,  munitions,  and  stores. 
The  Spanish  loss  was  about  2,000  officers  and  men.  The  United  States  squadron 
did  not  lose  a  sliip  nor  a  man.  Two  vessels  were  damaged  in  their  uiiper  works, 
and  eight  men  were  variously  injured.  On  receii)t  of  reports  of  the  battle,  mar- 
tial law  was  declared  in  Madrid ;  the  United  States  ordered  the  immediate  ship- 
ment of  supplies  and  reinforcements  to  Commodore  Dewey  ;  Mid  i>olitical  Europe 
found  suddenly  a  new  Eastern  i>roblem  before  it.  Two  results  made  extraor- 
dinary conditions.  Spain,  it  was  thought,  would  be  forced  to  retire  permanently 
from  Asiatic  waters,  and  the  United  States,  whose  national  policy  had  always 
been  opjiosed  to  acquiring  territory  beyond  "its  own  boundaries,  would  have  on 
its  hands  a  possession  of  great  political,  commercial,  and  strategical  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  It  was  believed  that  the  results  of  this  battle  had 
changed  entirely  the  plan  of  operations  of  both  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
and  indications  jiointed  to  a  great  and  crowning  trial  of  strength  on  the  Atlantic. 
PHOTOGRAPHY,  Eoextges's,  a  provisional  designation  of  the  process  of 
making  pictures  by  rays  jiroduced  by  immission  of  a  current  from  an  induction 
coil  into  a  Crookes  vacuum  tube.  Though  several  jihysicists  before  Professor 
Roentgen,  of  the  University  of  "Wiirzburg,  bad  developed  some  of  the  principles 
and  i>henomena  concerned  in  the  process,  to  Roentgen  belongs  the  credit  of  first 
producing  the  "shadow  pictures,"  "skiographs, "  "radiograi)hs, "  or  whatever 
the  iiictures  may  be  called.  He  was  studying  the  behavior  of  an  electric  current 
in  a  Crookes  tube  which  he  had  incased  in  a  covering  of  black  jiaper  impervious  to 
ordinary  light;  but  noticed  a  luminescence  in  a  sheet  of  i)aper  lyiug  near  b.v 
which  was  sensitized  with  barium  platinocyanide.  He  inferred  that  the  I'a.vs  pro- 
ducing the  luminescence  came  from  the  negative  electrode,  or  cathode  of  the 
vacuum  tube;  but  that  those  rays  could  permeate  bodies  impermeable  to  ordi- 
nary light  rays  was  discovered  by  Prof.  Hertz,  •(  Bonn  University,  in  1S91,  and 
was  confirmed  later  by  other  investigators.  Roentgen's  researches  brought  these 
observations  under  a  general  law  and  utilized  the  results  in  the  production  of 
shadow-pictures  by  means  of  the  new  kind  of  rays.  He  found  that  nearly  all 
bodies  are  permeable  by  these  rays,  but  in  widely  varying  degrees.  Pajier,  for 
instance,  is  highly  ]iermeable.  The  fluorescent  screen  of  barium  jilatinocyanide 
lights  up  though  a  book  of  1,000  jiages  be  interposed  between  it  and  tlie  source 
of  tlie  rays.  A  single  leaf  of  tinfoil  hardly  casts  a  shadow  on  the  screen  ,  but  an 
number  of  superimjjosed  leaves  will  intercept  the  ra.vs.  The  bones  in  a  person's 
hand  intercept  the  rays  and  cast  a  shadow,  while  the  surrounding  tissues  offer 
l)ut  sight  obstruction.  Roentgen  also  discovered  that  other  bodies  besides 
barium  ]ilatinocyanide  fluoresce  under  the  action  of  the  ra.vs;  for  example, 
calcium  sulphide,  Iceland  spar,  rocksalt,  etc.      Most  important  was  the  discovery. 
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earlj-  made,  that  jiliotograpliic  dry  plates  are  sensitive  to  the  rays.  Having 
determined  the  phenomena  of  permeation,  Roentgen  proceeded  to  study  other 
phenomena  presented  by  the  rays  and  to  determine  whether  the  rays  are  subject 
to  the  same  laws  of  refraction  and  retiection  as  ordinary  light  rays ;  whether  the 
rays  produce  interference  effects;  whether  they  are  acted  on  by  electrostatic 
forces,  etc.  In  taking  prints  by  means  of  the  rays — e.g.,  a  print  of  the  bony 
skeleton  of  a  hand — the  object  is  placed  between  the  vacuum  tube  and  a  highly 
sensitized  photographic  plate.  As  the  bones  absorb  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
rays  than  do  the  muscle  tissues,  their  shadows  are  pictured  on  the  ]ilate. 

"When,  in  January, 1896,  Professor  Roentgen  published  the  results  of  his  studies  of 
the  X-rays  he  had  reached  no  decisive  conclusions  regarding  their  refleetibility  ;  but 
soon  other  physicists  took  up  that  and  other  questions,  and  the  rays  were  proved 
to  be  subject,  at  least  in  some  degree,  to  the  same  laws  of  reflection  and  refrac- 
tion as  ordinary  light.  The  determination  of  their  refleetibility  would  seem  to 
have  been  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Toronto  University,  in  February, 
189G,  where  an  investigation  succeeded  in  focusing  them  by  means  of  a  glass 
bell-jar  held  over  a  Crookes  tube.  This  made  it  possible  to  produce  shadow- 
pictures  with  only  a  brief  exposure — in  fact,  almost  instantaneously.  Other 
developments  followed  in  quick  succession.  Thus  Professor  Salvioni,  of  Perugia, 
in  February,  contrived  an  observation  tube  closed  at  one  end  by  a  fluorescent 
screen.  When  the  object  to  be  examined  is  placed  between  the  screen  and  the 
Crookes  tube,  and  the  eye  applied  at  the  other  end  of  the  observation  tube,  a 
shadow-picture  is  ijroduced  on  the  screen.  Simultaneously  similar  devices  were 
invented  by  other  observers.  To  this  class  of  instruments  belongs  Edison's 
fluoroscope.  This  consists  of  a  pyramidal  tube,  the  smaller  end  of  which  is  so 
applied  to  the  eyes  as  to  exclude  all  light.  The  larger  end  is  closed  by  a  card- 
board on  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  pasted  a  screen  coated  with  fine  crystals 
of  calcium  tungstate,  a  bod.y  far  more  sensitive  than  barium  platinocyanide.  By 
means  of  the  fluoroscope  the  bones  of  the  hand  can  be  clearly  seen  in  shadow- 
picture  when  viewed  even  at  the  distance  of  15  ft.  from  the  Crookes  tube.  In 
the  summer  of  1896,  a  professor  in  King's  College,  London,  announced  that  the 
X-ra.vs,  when  focused  to  a  point,  do  not  cross  and  diverge  again  beyond  the  focal 
point,  but  continue  on  in  a  right  line. 

The  jirime  utility  of  Roentgen  photography,  as  so  far  developed,  is  in  the  de- 
partment of  surgery.  It  locates  fractures,  dislocations,  malformations,  etc.,  of 
bones.  It  also  determines  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  tissues,  as  bul- 
lets, needles,  and  of  calculi.  The  first  discovery  of  calculi  and  like  bodies  in  the 
internal  organs  by  means  of  the  Roentgen  rays  seems  to  have  been  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Neusser,  of  Vienna,  who  located  gallstones  and  a  vesical  calculus.  As  yet, 
this  great  discover.v  gives  no  aid  in  the  study  of  such  diseased  conditions  as  tumor 
and  cancer  nor  in  that  of  cerebral  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly find  many  valuable  applications  in  metallurgy:  for  examjile,  inasmuch 
as  iron  and  carbon  are  differently  affected  hy  the  rays,  it  may  be  possible  to  de- 
tect instantly  the  (luality  of  specimens  of  iron  and  steel.  By  its  aid,  too,  the 
homogeneity  of  alloys  or  composite  metals  may  be  determined.  The  X-rays 
instantly  decide  the  genuineness  of  diamonds.  As  the  diamond  is  pure  carbon 
and  as  carbon  is  almost  perfectly  transparent  to  these  rays,  a  genuine  diamond 
will  give  no  shadow-picture,  while  a  paste  diamond  or  an  imitation  made  of  any 
other  material  leaves  its  image  on  the  fluorescent  screen  or  the  i)hotographio 
plate.      Perhaiis  the  first  life-size  shadow-picture  of  a  human  being  was  made  by 
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Dr.  W.  J.  IMoiton,  of  New  York  City,  iu  1897.  It  was  takeu  ou  a  photognipliic 
lilm  6  ft.  long  by  3  ft.  wide.  A  sijeciallj'  constructed  Crookes  tube  was  used, 
which  had  to  be  statioued  4^  ft.  away  from  the  person  under  experiment. 

PICKNELL,  \YiLLiAJi  Lamb,  landscape  painter,  was  born  in  Windham,  \'t.,  in 
1855;  died  in  MarbJehead,  Mass.,  Aug.  8,  1897. 

PIGEONS,  Homing.  At  the  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  navy  yard  is  a  dovecote  in 
which  homiuf^  pigeons  are  trained  for  the  naval  service.  Commander  li.  13. 
Impe.\-,  V.  S.  N.,  has  the  direction  of  the  work.  The  number  of  birds  in  service, 
September,  1897,  was  51.  Homing  jjigeons  will  hereafter  be  used  in  transmitting 
official  information  to  the  navy  department  from  ships  at  sea.  The  first  actual 
transmissitm  of  intelligence  in  this  way  occurred  Sept.  3,  1897,  when  a  message 
from  the  flagship  New  Yort,  (55  miles  east-northeast  of  Cape  Charles,  was  carried 
to  the  Norfolk  yard:  time  90  minutes,  much  of  the  course  against  the  wind.  The 
4(1  miles  b(;tween  Saco,  j\le.,  and  tlie  Portsmouth  navy  yard  were  made  by  17 
birds,  Sept.  10,  1897,  between  11:;58a.m.  and  1 :  OG  p.m.  In  April,  1898,  the 
homing  pigeon  clubs  of  the  United  States  offered  their  trained  birds  to  the  gov- 
ernment, to  bo  used  in  conveying  war  messages,  and  10,000  rapid  flyers  were  at 
once  put  into  special  training.  It  was  jiroposed  to  distribute  the  speediest  birds 
among  the  blockading,  flying,  and  mosquito  squadrons. 

PITMAN,  Sib  Isaac,  inventor  of  the  Pitman  system  of  stenography,  was  born 
in  Trowbridge,  England,  Jan.  4,  1813;  died  in  London,  England,  Jan.  22,  1897. 

PITTSBURG,  city,  capital  of  Allegheny  county,  Pa. ;  population  (1890),  238,017  ; 
(1897,  estimated)  275,000.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations  (about  cash  value) 
were  :  Real  estate,  $286,497,437  ;  personal  property,$l, 988,985— total,$288,486,422 ; 
and  the  total  bonded  debt,  Feb.  1,  1897,  was  $14,928,202 ;  sinking,  funds,  $4,107- 
138  ;  net  debt,  $10,821,064.  The  city  has  no  floating  debt,  and  the  annual  additions 
to  the  sinking  funds  aggregate  $400,000  to  $500,000.  There  lU'o  30  national  banks, 
with  combined  capital  $12,100,000;  holding  $4,960,250  in  United  States  bonds, 
or  an  excess  of  $3,485,250  beyond  the  legal  requirements;  and  having  a  total 
reserve  of  $10,697,935,  loans  and  discounts  aggregating  $45,599,629,  dejiosits 
$40,492,645,  and  resources  $79,838,921.  In  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1897,  the 
exchanges  at  the  clearing  house  were  $781,493,326,  an  increase  of  $8,043,792  over 
those  of  the  previous  year.  There  are  also  24  State  banks  and  a  large  number  of 
building  and  Joan  associations.  The  city  has  350  miles  of  streets,  of  which  188 
miles  are  paved ;  173  miles  of  sewers ;  and  a  waterworks  plant  owned  by  the  city, 
which  cost  $3,248,000,  has  a  capacity  of  40,000,000  gals.,  and  263  miles  of  mains. 
The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  city  government  is  about  $6,225,000;  the 
public  school  enrollment  is  41,000;  annual  expenditure  for  public  education, 
$1,050,000;  value  of  i)ublic  school  propertj',  $3,27(!,O0O;  annual  cost  of  police 
department  of  393  officers  and  men,  $403,000;  cost  of  fire  dei>artment  of  281 
officers  and  men,  $368,000;  and  cost  of  street  lighting,  gas,  $46,218,  electricity, 
$168,272.  There  are  282  churches,  10  libraries  of  all  kinds,  9  hospitals,  35  char- 
itable institutions,  newsboys'  home,  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  school  for  the 
education  of  the  blind,  18  asylums  for  orphans,  jiublic  parks  comprising  699 
acres,  2()  blastfurnaces,  62  rolling  mills,  37  foundries  217,000  coke  ovens,  23  flint 
and  lime  glass  works,  7  bridge-building  plants,  coal  mines  and  coke  works  em- 
ploying 31,000  persons,  7  wrought  iron  tube  works,  2  locomotive  works,  electric 
plants  having  a  capital  investment  of  $27,500,000,  works  turning  out  annually 
over  60,000.000  bottles  and  40,000,000  lamp  chimneys,  brick  works  with  annual 
outi'ut  of  95,000,000  bricks,  and  12  daily,  50  weekly,  3  semi-monthly,  and  13 
monthly  periodicals. 
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PLATT,  Thomas  Collier,  politician,  was  born  in  Owego,  N.  T.,  July  15,  1833. 
Since  resigning  his  seat  in  the  United  State  Senate  in  1881,  he  has  been  officially 
connected  with  railroad,  express,  and  other  large  concerns ;  delegate  to  each  of 
the  National  Republican  Conventions ;  member  and  pi'esident  of  the  board  of 
quarantine  commissioners  of  New  York ;  and  member  of  the  National  Republican 
Convention.  In  January,  1897,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  in  the  first  mayoralty  campaign  of  the  Greater  New  York,  in  the  following 
autumn,  he  led  the  regular  Republican  forces  against  those  of  the  Citizens' 
Union,  Tammany  Hall,  and  other  organizations.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
regarded  as  the  Republican  leader  in  the  political  affairs  of  New  York  State  and 
city. 

PLEASONTON,  Alfred,  military  officer,  veteran  of  the  Mexican  war  and  dis- 
tinguished cavali-y  general  in  the  civil  war,  was  born  in  "\^'ashington,  D.  C,  June 
7,  182i;  died  there  Feb.  17,  1897. 

PLUNKET,  William  Custngham,  Lord,  Anglican  archbishop  of  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, was  born  in  1828;  died  in  Dublin,  April  1,  1897. 

POLAR  RESEARCH.  ^;-c/ic.— S.  A.  Andree,  the  Swedish  engineer  and 
aeronaut,  attem])ted  a  balloon  expedition  across  the  north  polar  region,  1897. 
He  sailed  in  a  Swedish  gunboat  from  Gothenburg,  May  18,  for  Danes  Island  in 
northwestern  Spitzbergen,  distant  700  miles  from  the  pole.  His  balloon  was 
carried  on  another  vessel.  Its  capacity  was  170,000  cubic  ft.,  and  was  designed 
to  carry  three  persons,  with  all  necessar.v  supplies,  including  scientific  instru- 
ments and  four  mouths'  provisions — about  7,000  lbs.  weight.  "With  a  moderate 
favorable  wind  it  was  expected  to  traverse  the  distance,  2,300  miles,  in  six  days. 
The  day  of  departure  was  set  for  July  1,  but  the  journey  was  actually  commenced 
Jul.v  11,  with  confident  hope  that  success  would  crown  the  daring  attempt. 
Andree  took  with  him  homing  pigeons  to  carry  back  to  Sweden  the  news  of  his 
progress.  Rumors  were  shortly  afterward  current  of  two  pigeons  having  been 
shot  or  taKen  alive  at  sea  or  in  the  Siberian  wilderness,  and  even  the  messages 
the  birds  bore  were  reported ;  but  those  messages  were  exceedingly  indefinite  and 
not  such  as  were  to  be  expected  from  Andree.  Again,  in  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber report  came  from  the  village  of  Antzifirowskoje,  in  Arctic  Siberia,  of  a  great 
balloon  seen  floating  over  that  place.  All  these  reports  were  discredited.  At 
this  writing  the  world  still  awaits  definite  intelligence  from  the  explorer.  Just 
before  the  ascent  the  balloon  was  carefully  tested  as  to  its  impermeability,  and  it 
was  found  gas-tight.  The  wind  was  then  blowing  a  few  points  east  by  south, 
but  a  moment  after  the  start  the  balloon  was  seen  to  tack  like  a  ship  and  proceed 
in  a  course  due  north.  The  Jackson-Harmsworth  Arctic  expedition,  after  three 
years  in  Franz  Josef  Land,  arrived  in  London,  Sept.  3,  1897.  The  result  of  the 
exploration  of  the  coast  of  Franz  Josef  Land  goes  to  prove  that  the  much-dis- 
cussed Gillies  Land  is  non-existent.  In  the  room  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
continental  mass  is  a  great  number  of  small  islands ;  instead  of  lofty  mountains 
the  explorers  saw  only  long-ridged  hummocks  and  ice-packs;  north  of  these  is 
open  sea.  Doubt  also  is  thrown  on  the  existence  of  Peterman  Laud  and  on  King 
Oscar  Land. 

Antarctic. — A  Belgian  expedition  for  the  south  pole,  under  command  of  Lieut. 
Adrien  de  Gerlache,  sailed  from  Antwerp  toward  the  end  of  August,  1897,  in  the 
Jlelr/wa,  a  steam  whaler  of  263  tons.  The  vessel  is  of  timber,  strongly  built  and 
fortified  with  an  armor  of  oak  planks.  The  expedition  was  to  touch  at  the 
Canaries,  Rio,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  a  stop  was  to  be  made 
at  the  Falkland  Islands  to  take  on  coal  for  the  final  journej-.     The  objective  point 
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■was  then  to  be  Graham's  Land,  whence  the  course  lay  through  George  IV.  Sea  as 
far  as  possible.  "When  iirogress  became  arrested  by  ice  the  explorers  were  to  dis- 
embark and  continue  their  journey  over  the  ice  fields.  On  the  approach  of  the 
southern  winter,  in  March,  1898,  the  Belgica  was  to  sail  for  Melbourne  for  new 
supjilies.  The  following  October  her  course  was  to  be  laid  for  Victoria  Land. 
On  Sept.  4,  lKi)7,  Dr.  Frederic  A.  Cook,  of  Brooklyn,  sailed  from  New  York  for 
Eio,  intending  there  to  join  the  Belgian  expedition.  He  has  had  exjicrienct,  iu 
polar  exploration,  having  been  surgeon  in  Peary's  Greenland  expedition, 
18<.)l-02. 

POLYTECHNIC  COLLEGE,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Methodist  Episcopal,  South; 
co-educational;  had  at  close  of  189G,  21  professors  and  instructors;  300  students; 
2,000  volumes  in  library;  $8,000  income;  president,  W.  F.  Lloyd,  d.d. 

POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  non-sectarian;  had  at  close  of 
18'.l(),  52  jirofessors  and  instructors;  723  students;  10,000  volumes  in  library; 
$100,000  in  jiroductive  funds;  $25,000  gifts;  $110,187  income;  president,  D.  H. 
Cochran,  PH.D.,  ll.d. 

PORTER,  Horace,  military  otficer,  was  born  in  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  April  15, 
1837.  Since  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  in  which  he  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self, he  has  served  in  the  directory  of  numerous  railroad  and  financial  corpora- 
tions; was  president  of  the  Grant  Monument  Association,  and  the  ])rincij)al 
orator  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  tomb  on  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City,  on 
Ajiril  27,  1897;  organized  and  led  the  great  sonud-mone.y  parade  in  New  York, 
iu  October,  189G,  the  greatest  civic  parade  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and 
jirobably  of  the  world;  and  organized  and  led  the  parade  at  the  inauguration  of 
President  McKinley.  Soon  after  the  inauguration  he  was  appointed  United 
States  ambassador  to  France. 

PCJRTLAND,  city,  capital  of  Cumberland  county.  Me. ;  jiopulation  (1890), 
3(1,425.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations  were:  Real  estate,  $25,453,800;  per- 
sonal property,  $12,347,400— total,  $37,801,200;  tax  rate,  $20  per  $1,000.  The 
total  debt,  Feb.  1,  1897,  was  $2,724,550;  sinking  fund  and  other  assets,  $1,464,- 
948;  net  debt,  $1,259,602.  The  available  assets  include  stock  of  the  Portland 
and  Ogdenslnirg  railroad,  $1,178,055,  and  gas  stock,  $170,000.  There  are  8 
national  banks,  with  combined  capital,  $3,050,000;  dejiosits,  $5,859,840;  and 
restjurces,  $12,857,883;  2  savings  banks;  5  buildiug  and  loan  associations;  2 
trust  companies ;  11  jniblic  libraries  of  all  kinds;  public  school  property  valued 
at  $330,000;  electric  light  and  street  railroad  plants;  and  4  daily,  15  weekly,  6 
monthly,  and  4  quarterly  periodicals.  The  commerce  of  the  customs  district  of 
Portland  and  Falmouth  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  was:  Imjjorts,  $577,295; 
exports,  $4,106,200. 

PORTLAND,  city,  capital  of  Multnomah  county.  Ore. ;  i>opulatiou  (1890), 
46,385;  (1891,  after  the  annexation  of  Albina  and  East  Portland),  62,046;  (1.S95) 
81,342.  In  189(i  the  assessed  valuations  aggregated  $46,475,917;  total  tax,  $25 
per  $1,000.  The  bonded  debt  Jan.  1,  1897,  including  a  water  debt  of  $3,150,000, 
was  $4,922,070  ;  floating  debt,  $173,000  ;  total  debt,  $5,095,070.  The  waterworks 
])lant  cost  $1,905,640,  and  is  self-supporting.  There  are  5  national  baidvs,  with 
coiiil)iiicd  capital,  $1, (500, 000;  deposits,  $4,102,424;  and  resources,  $8,571,055; 
75  churches;  5  imblic  libraries  of  various  kinds;  31  buildings  used  for  public 
school  purjioses;  public  school  jiroperty  valued  at  $765, ((00;  electric  light  and 
street  radroad  plants;  and  4  dail.v,  16  weekly,  3  semi-monthly,  and  18  monthly 
periodicals.     The  commercial  movement  in  the  fiscal  years  ending  Juno  30,  1896 
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and  1897,   was  respectively  as  follows:  Imports,  $1,029,469  and  $1,317,040;  ex- 
ports, $4,656,001  and  $6,578,896— total  trade,  $5,685,470  and  $7,895,936. 

PORTLAND  UNIYEESITY,  Portland,  Ore.,  Methodist  Episcopal;  co-educa- 
tioual ;  Lad  at  close  of  1896,  26  professors  and  instructors;  339  students;  2,500 
volumes  in  library;  $6,500  income;  ijresident,  T.  Van  Scoy,  a.m.,  d.d. 

PORTUGAL,  a  kingdom,  which  with  its  immediate  dependencies,  the  Azores 
and  Madeira,  has  an  area  of  34,038  sciuare  miles,  or  without  those  islands  32,528 
square  miles;  the  total  population  (1890),  5,082,247;  of  Portugal  proper,  4,692,- 
113;  capital,  Lisbon;  reigning  sovereign,  Carlos  I.,  boru  Sept.  28,  1863;  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Luiz  I.,  Oct.  19,  1889. 

Finance.-:. — The  budget  estimate  of  ]jublic  revenue  (1897)  was  $54,671,066; 
expenditure  about  the  same.  The  largest  item  in  expenditure  was  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  viz.,  $18,150,000;  the  debt  June,  1895,  was  $742,450,570. 

Commerce. — The  total  imports  during  1896  amounted  tj  $42,692,400,  which  was 
a  decrease  of  $357,480  as  compared  with  the  imports  for  1895.  The  exports  were 
$28,233,360,  or  $884,520  less  than  during  the  preceding  year.  The  exports  of 
gold  greatly  exceed  the  imports,  which  is  due  in  part  to  the  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  in  the  commercial  world,  and  also  to  the  necessity  of  jiaying  the 
coupons  of  the  national  debt  in  gold.  This  occasions  financial  difidculties,  but  it 
was  expected  that  the  commercial  treaties  in  course  of  preparation  in  1897  would 
restore  prosperit.v  to  the  country.  Apart  from  its  favorable  situation  m  regard 
to  commerce  and  navigation  Portugal  is  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  and  is  in- 
habited by  a  sober  and  laborious  people.  The  increase  in  the  import  of  raw 
materials  and  of  industrial  machinery,  taken  together  with  the  diminution  in  the 
consumption  of  foreign  tissues,  seems  to  indicate  progress  in  national  industry. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  certain  raw  materials  have  been  found  in  the  country  (such 
as  oils  for  use  in  the  soap  trade  and  olive  oil  for  preserving  fish)  which  it  was 
formerly  necessar.v  to  import.  The  cotton  industry  is  developing  rapidly.  The 
import  of  furniture,  perfumery,  buttons,  coverings,  and  soap  has  almost  entirely 
ceased,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  these  industries  in  the  country,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  high  customs  dut.v. 

Communicalions. — In  1896  there  were  1,453  miles  of  railroad  in  operation,  of 
which  914  miles  belonged  to  the  government  and  all  roads  receive  subsidies  from  the 
government.  The  post-oflices  number  over  4,000,  and  handle  over  55,000,000 
pieces  annually;  and  the  telegraph  service  has  upward  of  360  offices,  3,985  miles 
of  line,  and  8,839  miles  of  wire.  The  merchant  marine  comprises  258  vessels  of 
88,885  tons,  of  which  51  vessels  of  41,161  tons  are  steamers. 

Armij  and  Navy. — The  army  is  raised  partl.v  by  conscription  and  partly  by 
voluiitar.v  enlistment.  On  a  peace  footing  it  comprises  35,353  officers  and  men, 
with  4,7()2  horses,  and  on  a  war  footing,  150,000  men,  23,000  horses,  and  264 
guns.  The  colonial  forces,  chiefly  natives,  aggregate  9,478  officers  and  men. 
Eor  the  naval  force  see  Navies  of  the  World. 

Churehe.g  and  Schools. — The  state  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  all  beliefs 
are  tolerated.  The  head  of  the  church  in  the  kingdom  is  the  Patriarch  of  Lisbon, 
a  cardinal,  with  large  power,  and  partially  independent  of  the  Holy  See.  There 
are  also  two  archbishops,  14  bishops,  and  93,979  incumbents  of  parishes.  The 
Protestants,  who  number  about  500,  are  mostly  foreigners,  with  chapels  in  Lisbon 
and  Oporto.  Though  education  is  compulsory  by  laiw,  only  a  small  fraction  of 
children  attend  school.  The  last  reports  show  3,864  public  primary  schools,  with 
181,738    pupils;    1,600   private     primary    schools,    with    60,000    pupils;    90,000 
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children  receiving  seconclai-3'  instruction ;  militarj',  literary,  fine  arts,  medical, 
teclinical,  and  industrial  colleges  and  schools  in  Lisbon;  a  university  at  Coinibra; 
medical,  technical,  and  industrial  schools  in  Oporto;  and  many  lycees,  communal 
colleges,  and  agricultural,  clerical,  nuinicii)al,  and  normal  schools. 

W'egt  African  Culomea. — Portugal's  African  possessions  have  an  area  of  735,304 
square  miles,  and  an  estimated  ])Opulation  of  4,431,970.  The  Boletin  da  Socie- 
dade  de  Geographia,  of  Lisbon,  in  an  issue  in  1897,  said:  "The  commerce  of  our 
African  colonics  has  assumed  important  proportions  in  the  last  few  years.  Its 
results  have  been  noticeable  during  the  liuancial  crisis  which  has  oppressed  us, 
the  effects  of  which  have  not  yet  wholly  disappeared.  The  market  of  Lisbon  was 
able  to  maintain  a  certain  standard  and  suffered  from  no  serious  shocks  on  ac- 
count of  the  colonial  commerce.  The  province  of  Cape  Verde  has  not  yet  devel- 
oped commercially,  owing  to  the  long  dry  seasons.  Less  attention  should  be 
given  to  agriculture  and  more  to  the  cultivation  of  trees.  St.  Yincente  is  the 
principal  port.  The  most  important  articles  exported  are  coffee,  Lidian  wheat, 
^&L  most  of  all,  the  castor-oil  plant.  The  commerce  of  St.  Thome  has  more  than 
dowbled  in  the  last  ten  years;  in  1894,  the  last  available  statistics,  it  amounted  to 
$2,247,480.  The  imports  consisted  to  a  considerable  extent  of  national  products, 
and  the  exports  were  exclusively  to  Lisbon.  Coffee  and  cacao  were  the  principal 
exports.  Angola  is  a  true  Portuguese  colony;  foreign  influences  are  insignificant, 
and  its  commercial  condition  is  encouraging,  having  trijiled  in  the  last  ten  years. 
In  1893  the  commerce  reached  S13,522,683.  The  railroad  has  contributed  to  this 
I)rosperity.  Mozambique  should  give  equally  satisfactory  returns ;  but  the  con- 
dition of  this  colony  is  unique.  Following  the  practice  so  successful  in  other 
countries,  a  colonial  company  has  been  formed.  The  experiment  is  as  yet  in  its 
beginning;  with  perseverance,  its  results  will  doubtless  be  what  its  ])romoters 
have  hoped.  With  tariffs  so  I'educed  that  the  colony  will  be  able  to  compete  with 
iCyassa  and  the  Transvaal,  its  future  is  promising.  Its  commercial  movement  in 
1894  was  $6,763,(J10." 

Recent  Ewnls. — Early  in  189G  the  expedition  to  East  Africa,  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  Gunguuhana,  returned  with  its  captive,  and  was  enthusiastically 
received.  Pending  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  regarding 
the  South  African  Republic,  the  government  announced  tliat  it  would  preserve 
strict  neutrality  and  not  i>ermit  either  nation  to  land  troops  at  Delagoa  Bay  nor 
to  march  them  across  Portuguese  South  African  territory.  In  1897  the  members 
of  the  cal^inet,  finding  themselves  unable  to  grapple  with  the  economic  and  finan- 
cial situation,  tendered  their  resignations,  and  the  king  summoned  the  Progress- 
ist leader,  Senhor  Luciano  de  Castro,  to  form  a  new  cabinet,  with  Senhor  Barros 
Gomez,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  as  new  minister  of  foi'eign  affairs.  The 
celebration  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  discovery  of  the  maritime  route  to 
India,  by  Yasco  Da  Gama,  was  postponed  from  July,  1897,  the  anniversary  of  his 
sailing  from  Lisbon,  till  May,  1898,  the  anniversary  of  his  arrival  at  Calicut. 

POSTAL  UNION.  The  Universal  Postal  Congress  met  in  AYashington,  D.  C, 
on  May  5,  1897,  with  delegates  present  from  55  countries,  comprising  most  of 
those  in  the  Postal  Union.  Gen.  tleorge  S.  Batchellor,  the  senior  delegate  of  the 
United  States,  called  the  congress  to  order,  and  was  subsequently  elected  its 
president.  The  formation  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  which  now  embraces 
practically  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world  and  over  271,000  post-oflices,  is  due 
to  the  movement  for  a  postal   congress  suggested  in   the  United  States  in  18(32. 
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The  first  international  meeting  was  held  in  Paris  in  1863,  and  reassembled  in 
Berne  in  187-4,  when  the  first  treaty  between  the  interested  countries  was  signed. 
Meetings  of  the  Union  have  since  been  held  in  Paris  (1878),  Lisbon  (1885), 
Vienna  (1891),  and  Washington  (1S97).  From  the  oflicial  reports  of  the  Wash- 
ington meeting  it  appears  that  the  Union  is  composed  of  the  following:  The 
whole  of  Europe;  the  whole  of  America;  in  Asia — Russia  in  Asia,  Turkey  in 
Asia,  Persia,  British  India  (Hindostan),  Burmah,  Ceylon,  and  the  postal  estab- 
lishments at  Aden,  Muscat  and  Guadar;  Japan,  Siam,  the  British,  French, 
Dutch,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies,  and  the  British,  Frencli,  German  and 
Japanese  postal  establishments  in  China  and  Korea.  In  Africa — Egypt,  Algeria, 
Tripoli,  Tunis,  Liberia,  Congo  Free  State,  the  Azores,  Madeira,  the  postal  estab- 
lishments of  India  and  France  at  Zanzibar,  the  French,  Italian,  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  colonies,  the  British  colonies,  the  Orange  Free  State,  the  Transvaal,  or 
South  African  Republic,  all  the  territories  under  the  protectorate  of  Germany, 
and  the  French  postal  establishment  at  Tamatave,  Madagascar.  In  Australasia 
and  Oceanica — the  British  colonies  on  the  continent,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand, 
Fiji,  British  and  German  New  Guinea,  Hawaii,  the  Marshall  Islands  and  the 
French,  Dutch  and  Spanish  colonies.  The  area  of  the  Union's  operations  ex- 
tends over  nearly  39,400,600  square  miles,  inhabited  by  at  least  1,036,000,000 
people.  At  the  end  of  1896  there  were  scattered  over  the  various  countries  of 
the  world  more  than  271,200  post-offices,  of  which  the  largest  number  in  any  one 
country  was  71,000  in  the  United  States.  Germany  came  next,  with  36,000,  and 
Great  Britain  20,300.  There  were  140,500  letter  boxes,  from  which  collections 
are  made,  of  which  more  than  one-fifth,  or  98,000,  were  in  Germany;  63,450  in 
France  and  Algeria;  60,000  in  the  United  States,  and  27,000  in  Great  Britain. 
The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  operations  of  the  world's  postal 
service  was  872,400,  of  which  nearly  185,000  were  engaged  in  the  United  States, 
168,500  in  Germany,  139,000  in  Great  Britain,  67,000  in  France,  52,900  in 
Russia.  The  smallest  number  in  any  country  outside  of  the  colonies  was  28  in 
the  Congo  Free  State.  The  proportion  of  post-offices  to  area  was  greater  in 
Great  Britain  than  in  any  other  country,  being  one  post-office  to  about  every  6| 
sciuare  miles.  In  a  single  year  8,514,874,495  letters  were  distributed  in  the 
domestic  mails  of  the  various  countries  in  the  Union.  Of  postal  cards  there  were 
1,343,528,728,  and  the  entire  number  of  pieces  of  matter  handled,  including 
letters,  postal  cards,  papers,  printed  matter  and  merchandise,  was  15,066,033,246. 
The  number  of  domestic  money  orders  issued  in  a  single  year  amounted  at  last 
report  to  275,572,921,  having  a  face  value  of  about  82,805,000,000.  Of  these, 
the  largest  number  issued  in  any  single  country  was  96,037,953,  in  Germany. 
Great  Britain  was  next,  with  69,753,204,  then  France,  31,307,921,  Austria, 
17,411,645,  and  the  United  States,  14,304,041.  The  business  in  foreign  money 
orders  consisted  of  8,721,581  orders  received,  and  10,647,562  sent.  The  total 
receipts  for  a  single  twelve  months  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  about 
§375,120,715.  The  total  expenditures  on  account  of  the  world's  post-office 
amounts  to  $336,322,100,  showing  a  profit  on  the  whole  postal  business  of  the 
world  of  about  838,800,000. 

POST-OFFICE,  U.  S.     The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  character 
of  the  post-offices  in  the  United  States  on  Jan.  1,  1897 : 
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states  aod  Territories. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arltansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Mf ■ 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . . 
North  Dakota.... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestVL-ginia.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


4C9 
1.832 
1,ST4 
2,011 
l.MO 

i.aoi 
i,ir>8 

881 
8.001 
1,+14 
1,673 
8,W4 


Totals. 


70,568  1 169    746    S,7S6 


Me 


1.617 
1,550 
2,.1.>4 


1,8S5 
1.M9 
1.631 

8..T8H 


i,911     19,889   771 


First-elasa  offices  have  salaries  of  S3, 000  and  upward  jier  annum  ;  second-class, 
$2,000-$:iO()0;  third-class,  $1,000-$'2,0(H) ;  and  fourth-class  have  coiumissious  on 
business  done,  instead  of  salaries.  First,  second,  and  third-class  offices  are 
known  as  presidential  offices,  because  incumbents  are  ajipointed  by  the  President 
and  contirmed  by  the  Senate.     They  are  all  in  lai'ge  cities. 
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PRECIOUS  METALS. 


POTTER,  Eliphalet  Nott,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  educator  and  son  of  Bishop  Alonzo 
Potter,  was  born  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20,  1836.  He  was  president  of 
Union  College  in  1871-84,  and  of  Hobart  College  in  188J:-97 ;  and  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Cosmopolitan  Educational  University  Extension  in  September,  1897. 

POWDEELY,  Terence  Vincent,  labor  leader  and  reformer,  for  many  years 
Grand  Master  Workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  was  born  in  Carbondale,  Pa., 
Jan.  22,  1840.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1894,  and  appointed  commissioner- 
general  of  immigration  by  President  McKiuley  in  1897. 

PBATT,  Enoch,  founder  of  the  Pratt  Free  Librar.v  in  Baltimore,  was  born  in 
North  Middleboro,  Mass.,  Sept.  10,  1808;  died  in  Tivoli,  Md.,  Sept.  17,  1896. 
He  bequeathed  the  greater  part  of  his  estate  to  the  Sheppard  As.vlum  on  the  con- 
dition that  its  name  be  changed  to  the  Sheppard  and  Enoch  Pratt  Hospital. 

PRATT  INSTITUTE,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  non-sectarian;  co-educational;  had  at 
close  of  1896,  125  professors  and  instructors;  2,823  students;  60,023  volumes  in 
library ;  president,  Charles  M.  Pratt. 

PRECIOUS  METALS.  The  production  of  gold  throughout  the  world  in  the 
calendar  year  1896  had  an  estimated  value  of  $205,000,000,  of  which  the  yield  of 
the  United  States  was  2,568,132  ozs.  of  a  coining  value  of  $53,088,000.  The 
world's  iiroduction  in  the  calendar  year  1897  was  expected  to  reach  at  least 
$240,000,000.  The  director  of  the  United  States  mint,  reporting  on  the  indica- 
tions of  a  large  increase  in  the  world's  gold  product  of  1897,  gave  the  following 
table  showing  the  product  of  the  United  States,  Australia,  South  Africa,  Russia, 
Mexico,  British  India,  and  Canada  for  1896,  and  the  probable  output  of  these 
countries  for  1897 : 


Countries. 

1896. 

1897. 

$53,088,000 
46,280,000 
44,000,000 
22,000,000 
7,000,000 
5,800,000 
2,800,000 

$60,000,000 

62,550,000 

56,000,000 

25,000,000 

9,000,000 

7,000,000 

10,000,000 

$180,938,000 

$219,550,000 

The  production  of  silver  in  the  United  States  in  the  calendar  year  1896 
amounted  to  58,834,800  ozs.  of  a  coining  value  of  $76,069,236.  The  principal 
gold-producing  States,  with  their  products  in  ounces,  as  compared  with  the 
official  reports  for  1895,  are  as  follows : 


states. 

Total  Amount. 

Changes. 

721,600 
708,006 
180,066 
125,980 
101,265 
97,906 
97,«5 

Dee.      571 
Inc.  64,372 
Dec.   9,339 
Inc.  30.908 
Inc.  18,177 
Inc.  31,487 
Inc.  19,805 

Mailf 

U  tah 

Alaska 

PRESBYTERIAN  CUUUCH  IX  CANADA. 
The  production  of  silvtr  is  given  iu  ounces  ns  follows: 
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1 

states. 

ToUil  Amount. 

ChoDges. 

23,573,000 
14,432,000 
8.100,000 
4.550.000 
1,V05.(X)0 

Dec.     825.500 
Dec.  3,137.100 
Inc.      l»2.0(XI 
Inc.  1,439,400 
Inc.      718,100 

Ut«h 

From  1851,  when  the  first  discoveries  were  made,  to  Jan.  1,  1897,  the  gross 
output  from  Australasian  gold  fields  amounted  to  99,592,305  ozs.,  as  follows- 


Victoria 61.(»1,8&» 

Ken- ZeaKind 13,312,837 

New  South  Wales 1 1.710,510 

Oueensland 11,1 72,073 

Western  Australia 967,C"G 

Tasmania 880,822 

South  Australia 507,553 

Total 99,592,305 


Official  statistics  also  show  that  the  output  is  steadily  increasiuK,  viz.,  in  1894, 
2,243,716  ounces;  1895,  2,359,24-t;  and  189G,  2,375,948.     See  Gold. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  Cumberland.  This  church  has  16  sj nods;  127 
presbyteries;  1,617  ministers;  2,867  churches;  165,847  church  members.  AVhat 
seems  an  apparent  decrease  iu  numbers  is  exjilaiued  by  a  revision  of  the  statis- 
tical tables.  Contributions  were  :  For  education,  $12,560;  for  foreign  missions, 
$24,768;  for  home  missions,  $13,894;  for  vai'ious  other  missions,  §4,593,  a  total  of 
$44,256,  which,  with  the  amount  siient  in  church  erection,  makes  in  all  $85,574. 
The  women  of  the  church  raised  $16,546.  The  Ministerial  Relief  Board  dis- 
tributed $11,303,  among  107  beneficiaries.  The  church  has  18  seminaries  and 
colleges,  with  168  instructors;  3,254  students,  200  of  whom  are  probationers  for 
the  ministry ;  iiroi)erty  valued  at  $621,500;  and  endowments  valued  at  $463,793. 
Tlie  sale  of  i)ublications  was  $12,716;  jirofits,  $7,650;  and  the  bonded  indebted- 
ness has  been  reduced.  There  are  25,000  members  of  young  people's  societies, 
who  are  now  collecting  funds  to  build  a  new  church  at  Portland,  Ore.  The 
foreign  mission  work  of  this  church  is  carried  on  in  Japan,  where  there  ai'e  15 
jireaching  stations,  624  communicants,  and  property  valued  at  $4,517. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  CANADA.  This  church  has  2,412  charges 
of  all  kinds,  with  sitting  accommodations  for  510,722  persons.  There  are 
188,180  communicants,  12.1(i2  having  been  added  in  a  year.  Sunday  schools 
and  Bible  classes  have  153, (Mil  members.  The  contributions  were:  For  home 
missions,  $65,152;  for  augmentation,  $30,929;  for  French  evangelization,  $23,202; 
for  foreign  missions,  $56,033,  of  which  the  women  raised  $50,546;  for  ministerial 
relief,  $3,585;  for  widows  an<l  oryihans,  $5,759;  for  assembly  expenses,  $3,980 — a 
total  for  benevolent  work  of  $259,494,  a  decrease  of  $15,945  in  a  year.  The  amount 
raised  for  ministers'  salaries  was  $906,781;  for  churches  and  manses,  $421,820; 
•other  congregational  objects,  $32,283 ;  raised  by  Sunday  schools  and  young  people's 
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societies,  $13,720.  Since  1882  the  Board  of  Church  aud  Manse  Erection  has 
helped  erect  269  churches  aud  56  manses,  valued  at  $i59,000.  Home  mission 
work  is  conducted  in  6  different  languages,  at  670  points,  by  174  missionaries. 
About  7,000  attend  the  mission  Sunday  schools.  The  French  Evangelization 
Board  has  92  preaching  stations  and  25  missions  schools,  attended  by  423 
Protestant  and  345  Eoman  Catholic  children.  About  10,000  families  are  visited 
annually  by  the  colporteurs. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  This  church 
operates  mainly  in  the  Southern  States  and  Territories,  and  is  composed  of  13 
synods,  comprising  76  presbyteries.  There  are  2,788  churches,  1,349  ministers, 
85  licentiates  aud  402  candidates;  8,656  ruling  elders  and  7,072  deacons,  and 
210,539  communicants,  11,874  having  been  received  in  a  year.  The  baptisms 
reported  numbered  4,857  adults  and  5,304  infants.  There  are  37,031  baptized 
nou-communieants,  and  19,223  Sunday  schools,  with  138,735  pupils.  Contribu- 
tions for  the  Assembly's  home  missions  were  $26,648;  for  local  evangelistic  pur- 
poses, $104,461;  for  the  Invalid  fund,  $13,096;  for  foreign  missions,  $110,737; 
for  education,  $48,764;  for  publication,  $7,748;  for  evangelization  among  colored 
people,  $10,408;  for  Bible  work,  $4,221;  for  presbyterial  purposes,  $15,935;  for 
pastors' salaries,  $798, 106  ;  for  congregational  purposes,  $607,393;  miscellaneous, 
$108,938 — making  a  grand  total  of  $1,856,515.  The  Foreign  Mission  Committee 
received  $142,100,  an  increase  of  $9,667  over  the  previous  year.  There  is  a  fund 
of  $10,393  toward  a  boat  for  the  Kongo.  Nineteen  new  missionaries  were  sent 
out  during  the  year,  making  a  total  in  the  field  of  55  ordained  missionaries,  86 
unordained,  29  native  preachers,  and  117  other  native  helpers.  There  are  35 
churches  with  2,004  members,  aud  63  Sunday  schools  with  1,350  scholars.  The 
mission  churches  contributed  $3,590.  The  Executive  Committee  of  Home  Mis- 
sions received  for  home  missions  $33,779;  for  Invalid  fund,  $15,175;  for  the 
William  A.  Moore  Loan  fund,  $2,504.  From  the  regular  loan  funds  $(5,985  had 
been  loaned  to  53  congregations.  The  gross  receii)ts  were  $4,026  more  than  the 
previous  year.  Eighty  missionaries  and  11  teachers  were  employed,  and  38  aged 
or  infirm  ministers,  108  widows,  and  4  families  of  orphans  of  ministers  aided. 
The  amount  of  sales  at  publication  house  was  $28,190,  a  decrease  of  $5,000. 
Twenty-two  new  book  publications  were  issued,  also  a  volume  of  Practical  Ser- 
mons of  high  merit,  by  various  ministers  of  the  church.  The  publication  depart- 
ment spent  $4,242  in  donations.  The  General  Assembly's  Home  and  School  at 
Fredericksburg,  Va. ,  has  property  worth  $42,850.  The  home  has  40  beneficiaries, 
orphans  of  ministers  and  children  of  missionaries.  The  Collegiate  Institute  in 
connection  is  self-supporting  from  pay  pupils.  A  proposition  was  made  at  the 
General  Conference  of  1896,  held  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  enter  into  contract  with 
the  city  of  Fredericksburg,  by  which  the  city  was  to  pay  a  sum  of  $10,000  to  the 
trustees  and  in  return  have  the  privilege  of  sending  10  day-pupils  to  the  insti- 
tute.    The  matter  is  still  unsettled. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
This  church  has  31  synods,  divided  into  224  presbyteries,  comprising  7,573  local 
churches,  a  growth  of  65  in  a  year.  There  are  6,842  ministers,  455  licentiates, 
170  local  evangelists,  1,508  candidates,  27,025  elders,  and  9,174  deacons. 
There  were  64,826  additions  to  the  churches,  making  a  total  membership- 
of  944,716,  with  1,096,309  Sunday  school  scholars.  The  financial  state- 
ment shows  the  following  collections:  For  foreign  missions,  $739,103;  home 
missions,  $890,506;  education,  $102,367;  Sunday  school  work,  $130,598;  church 
erection,  $155,177;  relief  fund,  $94,352;  Freedmen's  aid,    $109,205;    synodical 
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aid,  $73,152;  colleges,  $148,651;  anniversary  reunion,  $352,350;  General  Assem- 
bly, $92,462;  congregational  purposes,  $10,413,785;  miscellaneous,  $778,728 — 
making  a  grand  total  of  $14,150,41)7.  There  was  also  an  income  of  $300,000  from 
theological  seminaries  and  $135,000  interest  on  permanent  funds.  Since  1891 
there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  contributions  of  the  churches,  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  income  of  the  boards,  of  from  38  to  31  jier  cent.  In  1892 
the  per  cajiita  contribution  of  members  was  $1.20,  which  has  now  fallen  to  90c. 
The  Board  of  Church  Erection,  with  its  expenditure  of  $105,582,  stimulated  the 
erection  of  churches  and  manses  to  the  value  of  $573,280.  About  $40,000  is 
available  annually  for  this  work  from  the  loan  fund.  The  Board  of  Publication 
operates  on  a  capital  of  $332,833.  The  receipts  aggregated  $317,848,  and  the 
profits  $31,140,  a  decrease  of  $5,053  in  a  year.  This  board  maintains  107  mis- 
sionaries, at  a  cost  of  $124,9(32.  There  were  1,030  new  Sunday  schools  organ- 
ized in  the  year.  Tne  Board  of  ^Jinisterial  lielief  had  792  beneficiaries  on  its 
books,  who  were  aided  in  an  average  amount  of  $210,  the  total  expenditure  being 
$166,735.  A  debt  of  $9,053  was  canceled.  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  had 
reduced  appropriations  by  $100,000;  the  debt  was  $70,770,  and  the  total  expendi- 
ture $929,239,  of  which  $54,310  went  for  administration.  The  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  expended  $85S,9!S5,  being  $129,552  more  than  the  receii)ts,  and  had  a 
debt  of  $299,062.  The  number  of  missionaries  was  1,544,  having  charge  of  1,830 
churches,  with  99,454  members.  Prominent  among  the  doings  of  the  108th  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  held  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  in  May,  1896,  was  the  rejection  of  the 
proposition  of  John  S.  Kennedy  to  take  over  from  the  Home  Mission  Board  the 
building  lately  erected  in  New  York,  at  its  original  cost  less  the  amount  of  his 
own  subscription;  the  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  more  complete  affiliation  of 
young  people's  societies  with  the  churches  in  which  they  exist;  a  commending 
of  those  theological  semiuiU'ies  whicli  bad  acted  upon  the  previous  suggestions  of 
the  Assembly  in  modifying  their  constitutions,  so  as  to  come  into  closer  relations 
with  the  Assemljly,  and  an  exiiressiou  of  hope  that  all  others  would  see  their  wa.v 
clear  to  follow;  and  the  apiiointment  of  a  committee  to  report  on  the  methods  of 
business  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  to  devise  means  for  the  removal  of  the 
large  debt,  and  to  formulate  methods  that  will  prevent  recurring  deficits. 

PRESBYTERIAN'  fJHURCH,  United.  This  church  has  12  synods,  made  up  of 
65  presbyteries.  There  are  869  ministers;  76  licentiates;  115  theological 
students;  3,763  ruling  elders;  801  pastoral  charges;  948  congregations;  385  mis- 
sion stations;  109,408  members  in  America;  and  1,123  Sunday  schools,  with 
11,589  officers  and  teachers  and  107,121  scholars.  There  are  805  young  jieople's 
societies,  with  a  membership  of  35,146.  During  the  year  there  were  25  churches 
and  15  jiarsouages  erected,  at  a  total  cost  of  $259,831.  There  were  32  new  mission 
stations  and  17  new  congregations  organized.  The  contributions  were :  For 
ministers'  salaries,  $586,948,  an  average  of  $1,051  for  each  minister;  for  congre- 
gational purposes,  $473,048 ;  for  the  boards,  $255,360;  for  general  purposes, 
$102,736 — making  a  total  of  $1,404,090,  or  an  average  of  $13.13  i)er  member. 
The  contributions  b.v  Sunday  schools  aggregated  $84,888.  For  church  extension 
$30,639  were  received,  an  increase  of  $5,493  over  the  jtrevious  year.  There  are 
723  students  in  academies,  1,142  in  colleges,  and  143  in  theological  seminaries. 
The  endowment  of  colleges  amounts  to  $352,600  and  of  seininai'ies,  $291,800. 
There  was  expended  on  foreign  missions  $112,938,  of  which  $14,582  was  raised 
by  the  women.  There  is  a  strong  mission  in  Egypt,  with  45  missionaries,  21 
native  i)astors,  401  native  helpers,  190  stations,  5,004  members,  and  125  Sunday 
schools,  with  (i,222  pujiils.  The  natives  contribute  annually  $13,552  for  religious 
work,    and  $17,244  for  all  purposes,  or  an  average  of  $9.44  per  member.     There 
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is  a  mission  in  India  with  69  missionaries.  The  receipts  for  home  missions  were  i 
From  contributions,  $60,272,  and  legacies,  §2,860,  which  with  results  of  invest- 
ments amounted  to  §64,016.  There  is  a  debt  of  $13,018  and  a  sum  of  $20,000 
borrowed  from  the  revenue  fund.  The  Freedmen's  work  is  carried  on  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $43,909.  There  are  73  missionaries  with  11  stations;  enrollment  at 
Sunday  schools  3,079  and  at  day  schools  3,037. 

PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Presbyterian; 
had  at  close  of  1896,  11  professors  and  instructors;  258  students;  and  57,000 
volumes  in  library.  At  the  beginning  of  its  88th  year,  Sept.  16,  1897,  it  was 
reported  that  the  attendance  would  be  as  large  as  in  the  previous  year;  that  the 
real  estate  and  endowments  aggregated  $1,905,398  in  value;  that  the  new  dormi- 
tory, Blair  Hall,  to  cost  $150,000  was  nearli"  completed;  that  the  building  of  the 
new  library  was  progressing  favorably ;  and  that  a  fine  pipe  organ,  the  gift  of 
friends,  had  been  placed  in  Marquand  Chapel.  Acting  president,  William  Henry 
Green,  d.d. 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  non-sectarian;  had  in  1897,  82 
professors  and  instructors;  8  fellows;  115  graduate  students  in  the  academic 
department;  and  374  scientific  students — in  all,  1,045.  There  were  over  185,000 
volumes  in  the  libraries.  The  sesquicentennial  of  the  institution  was  observed 
by  ceremonies  extending  over  three  days  in  October,  1896,  during  which  (22d) 
President  Patton  announced  that  "from  this  moment  what  has  heretofore  been 
known  as  the  College  of  New  Jersey  shall  in  all  the  future  be  known  as  Princeton 
University."  In  honor  of  the  event,  friends  of  the  institution  made  gifts  aggre- 
gating $1,353,291.  Among  the  gifts  was  the  sum  of  $600,000  for  a  new  library 
building,  from  a  friend  who  desired  his  name    withheld.      President,   Francis 

L.    Patton,    D.D.,    LL.D. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION.  Under  the  titles  Eddcation  and  Public  Edd- 
OATioN  is  given  a  detailed  survey  of  recent  educational  results  in  the  United 
States.  Unfortunately,  a  similar  particularization  for  the  means  and  results  of 
professional  instruction  cannot  be  given.  As  a  rule,  medical  and  law  schools  con- 
stitute departments  of  universities  and  large  colleges,  and  many  of  their  interests 
are  officially  merged  into  the  current  history  of  the  larger  bodies.  Medical 
schools  in  general  have  meager  endowments,  but  own  much  valuable  property, 
especially  those  in  large  cities.  Schools  of  theology,  which,  under  laws  existing 
in  all  the  States,  cannot  be  parts  of  larger  institutions  which  receive  support 
from  State  governments,  generally  stand  by  themselves,  or  are  parts  of  larger 
bodies  deriving  endowment  and  support  from  private  sources.  Details  of  the 
work  and  condition  of  the  last  class  are  much  more  full  than  those  of  the  two 
first.  The  following  table  is  a  general  summary  of  statistics  of  jirofessional  and 
allied  schools  in  the  United  States,  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  1895-96. 
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Instructors. 

Students. 

Graduates. 
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Theological 

144 
73 

l.W 
46 
44 
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117 

869 
058 
S.938 
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354 
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3.«8 
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1,681 
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1,515 
1,083 

1,773 

21 

049 

6,810 

57,983 

14,114 
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All  schools  of  theology  that  reported  had.  grounds  aud  buildings  valued  at 
$12, 648, '216;  endowment  funds,  ^17,969,906;  benefactions  during  the  school 
year,  S683,349;  and  bound  volumes  in  the  libraries,  1,204,889.  Schools  of  law 
reported  197,799  volumes  in  their  lilu-aries.  Schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
jiharniacy,  aud  for  nurses  and  veterinarians,  had  grounds  aud  buildings  valued  at 
$9,530,995;  endowment  funds,  §542,820;  aud  volumes  in  the  libraries,  111,784. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  There 
are  58  dioceses,  21  missionary  jurisdictions  in  the  United  States,  and  7  in  other 
lauds;  4,723  clergymen,  of  whom  83  are  bishojis;  and  over  500  candidates  for 
ordination.  There  were  in  a  yeiu'  over  64,000  baptisms;  45,000  contirmations; 
17,500  marriages;  and  33,300  burials.  There  are  45,236  Sunday  school  teachers 
aud  421,523  scholars.  The  annual  contributions  of  the  church  aggregate  over 
$12,500,000.  The  Missionary  Society  has  trust  funds  of  the  market  value  of 
$995,987,  .yielding  an  annual  income  of  $41,754;  and  the  enrollment  fund  amounts 
to  $167,829.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  society  were  §756,905,  of  which  §424,771 
came  from  contributions  and  $40,207  from  legacies.  There  was  a  slight  inci'ease 
in  contributions  for  foreign  missions,  but  a  decrease  in  those  for  domestic  mis- 
sions. The  number  of  parishes  and  missions  contributing  is  3,705,  an  increase 
of  199.  The  Lenten  offering  from  Sunday  schools  was  §70,333,  made  by  2,747 
schools,  the  largest  number  ever  contributing.  The  number  of  domestic  mission- 
aries, clerical,  lay,  and  female,  receiving  salaries  is  860.  Assistance  was  given  to 
42  dioceses,  in  addition  to  19  jurisdictions  which  are  exclusively  piissionai'y. 
The  jurisdiction  of  Northern  Texas  was  organized  into  a  diocese. 

The  American  Church  Building  Fund  received  contributions  of  §12,199. 
Loans  were  made  of  §31,060,  distributed  in  31  jiarishes  in  17  dioceses,  and  gifts 
of  §3,725  were  made  to  25  churches.  The  amount  of  loans  I'eturned  was  §22,138. 
There  was  outstanding  in  the  hands  of  the  churches  $184,132;  and  the  eutire 
fund  was  valued  at  $287,277.  The  receipts  for  foreign  missions  were  §222,700, 
of  which  §109,090  came  as  contributions  from  the  churches.  There  are  65  mis- 
sionary clergy  at  work  among  the  colored  jieople  of  the  South,  who  report  146 
churches,  chapels,  aud  schools,  with  7,116  communicants,  5,669  Sunda.v  school 
scliolars,  and  4,346  da.v  and  boarding  school  pupils.  During  the  year  there  were 
1,168  bajitisms  aud  838  contirmations.  The  value  of  propert.v  was  §459,000;  the 
collections  amounted  to  $21,205;  and  the  expenditures  to  $57,920.  In  Mexico 
there  are  6  priests,  2  deacons,  6  candidates  for  orders,  and  5  readers,  with  24  con- 
gregations; 10  day  schools,  10  teachers,  and  300  scholars.  The  missionar.v 
bishop  of  Cape  Palnias  deplored  rebellions  on  the  part  of  native  tribes,  which 
greatly  interfere  with  the  progress  of  missionary  work.  He  reported  238 
baptisms,  69  confirmations,  and  $560  contributed.  In  China  a  movement  was 
inaugurated  for  the  i)uri)ose  of  uniting  all  sections  of  the  Anglican  communion 
and  forming  a  national  church.  In  Japan  a  new  jira.ver  book  has  been  issued, 
and  a  new  hospital  building  has  been  completed  at  Tokio.  A  new  era  of  pros- 
perit.v  is  reported  from  Hayti.  The  elementary  school  has  been  opened,  and  the 
English  services,  suspended  in  1888,  have  been  resumed.  There  are  in  this  field 
8  clergymen,  6  churches,  2  rectories,  a  house  for  nurses,  1,000  communicants, 
and  church  property  valued  at  §626,000.  In  Cuba,  except  at  Havana,  all  work 
has  been  suspended  owing  to  civil  war.  In  Brazil  there  are  274  communicants, 
an  increase  of  82.  The  women  of  the  church  contributed  for  domestic  missions, 
$75,485;  for  foreign  missit)ns,  §22,179;  for  diocesan  missions,  §39,107;  boxes 
of  clothing  sent  to  missionaries,  3,967,  valued  at  $174,591 — total  value  of  con- 
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tributions,  $365,011,  of  which  the  junior  department  raised  $36,310.  The  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Auxiliarywas  celebrated  in  October,  1896,  by  a  special  offering 
of  $5, •458.  During  the  year  the  Auxiliary  sent  a  deaconess  to  China,  continued  its 
gifts  toward  the  Ladies'  House  and  Training  School  in  Shanghai,  and  furnished 
the  mone.y  to  rebuild  the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Cape  Palmas. 

PROVIDENCE,  city,  one  of  the  cajjitals  of  Rhode  Island,  and  capital  of  Provi- 
dence county;  population  (1890),  132,146;  (1895,  city  census)  145,472;  (1897, 
estimated)  150,000.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations  were  :  Real  estate,  §133,296,- 
200;  personal  property,  $40,936,300— total,  $174,232,500;  tax  rate,  $16.50  per 
$1,000;  amount  of  tax,  $2,874,836.  The  total  bonded  debt  March  1,  1897,  includ- 
ing a  water  debt  of  $7,165,000,  was  $13,996,000;  tioating  debt,  $2,818,828— total 
debt,  $16,814,828;  sinking  funds,  $3,530,979;  net  debt,  $13,283,849.  The  water- 
works cost  up  to  Oct.  1,  1896,  a  total  of  $6,630,743,  and  the  revenue  that  year 
showed  a  sur])lus  of  $89,018  over  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  and  interest  on 
the  bonds.  There  are  24  national  banks;  8  savings  banks;  4  State  banks;  15 
mutual  tire  insurance  companies;  3  stock  in.surance  companies;  207  miles  of 
streets,  of  which  32  miles  are  paved;  154  miles  of  sewers;  299  miles  of  water 
mains;  police  department  of  275  officers  and  men,  that  costs  annually  $35,000; 
lire  department  of  242  officers  and  men  besides  26  volunteers,  that  costs  $314,000; 
19  public  libraries  of  all  kinds;  and  5  daily,  15  weekly,  3  bi-weekly,  and  8 
monthly  periodicals.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  city  government  is 
about  $3,775,000;  expenditure  for  public  education,  $905,000;  and  value  of 
public  school  property,  $1,790,000.  The  commercial  movement  in  the  j-ears  end- 
ing June  30,  1896  and  1897,  was  respectively  as  follows;  Imports,  $938,251  and 
$962,849;  exports,  $2,418  and  $4,129— total  trade,  $940,669  and  $966,978.  The 
cornerstoue  of  a  new  capitol,  the  most  costly  and  most  important  public  building 
ever  planned  to  be  erected  within  the  State,  was  laid  with  Masonic  ceremonies  on 
Oct.  15,  1896.  The  building  is  being  built  of  Georgia  marble.  It  is  333  ft.  long, 
and  the  dome  will  be  244  ft.  above  the  ground.  In  general  appearance  it  will 
resemble  the  Capitol  at  \Yashington.  It  will  cost  at  least  §2,000,000.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  sightly  spot  not  far  from  the  new  railroad  building  and  the  new  State 
Kormal  School.  It  will  take  the  place  of  a  State  House  which  was  built  in  1762, 
at  a  cost  equivalent  to  $8,750  of  current  money. 

PUBLIC  DOMAIN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The  report  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  United  States  General  Land  Office  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1897,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  previous  year,  showed  a  decrease  of  3,298 
original  homestead  entries,  aggregating  378,625  acres.  In  the  entire  disposals  of 
public  lauds  there  was  a  falling  off  of  5,370,406  acres.  The  area  sold  for  cash 
reached  419,052  acres,  and  miscellaneous  entries  aggregated  7,334,554  acres.  The 
receipts  from  disposal  of  public  lands  amounted  to  $1,595,380,  and  from  disposal 
of  Indiau  lands  to  $438,716.  There  were  32,087  agricultural  patents  issued,  ap- 
l)roximating  5,133,920  acres,  and  there  were  patented  or  certified  for  the  benefit  of 
railroad  companies  under  congressional  grants  5,101,969  acres,  a  decrease  of  over 
10,000,000  acres  from  the  previous  year.  Lists  of  lands  selected  by  the  several 
States  and  Territories  under  the  grant  for  educational  purposes  aggregated  739,- 
417  acres.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  pending  railroad  selections  em- 
bracing 11,436,809  acres.  An  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of  acres  of 
vacant  public  lands  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  at  the  close  of  the  year 
was  as  follows:  Alabama,  532,339;  Arizona,  54,400,211;  Arkansas,  3,922,042; 
California,  43,841,044;  Colorado,  40,037,204  ;  Florida,  1,797,662  ;  Idaho,  45,962,- 
855;    Kansas,    1,046,589;    Louisiana,    845,020;    Michigan,    522,431;    Minnesota, 
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6,240,809;  Mississippi,  441,220;  Missouri,  497,764;  Montana,  71,432,917; 
Nebraska,  10,G(;9,353;  Nevada,  61,578,586;  New  Mexico,  56,983,047;  North 
Dakota,  21,385,293;  Oklabonia,  8,105,238;  Oregon,  35,892,318;  South  Dakota, 
13,250,718;  Utah,  44,205,070;  ^Vashington,  17,958,536;  Wisconsin,  454,107; 
Wyoming,  49,341,588;  Alaska,  369,529,600  acres.  The  figures  above  given  do 
not  inchide  the  vacant  land  embraced  in  military,  timber,  and  Indian  reserva- 
tions, reservoir  sites,  and  tracts  covered  by  selections,  tilings,  and  railroad  grants. 

Of  minei-al  and  mill-site  patents  1,085  were  issued,  as  against  1,476  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  a  decrease  of  391.  Of  coal  patents  32  were 
issued,  as  against  61  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  a  decrease  of  29,  and  including 
an  area  of  3,60().59  acres,  as  against  an  area  for  the  previous  fiscal  year  of  6,885.- 
77  acres,  or  a  decrease  of  3,279.08  acres.  The  mineral  and  mill-site  patents 
issued,  embraced  2,026  mineral  and  mill-site  claims,  and  an  area  of  28,756,472 
acres. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION.  The  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  issued  in  1897,  shows 
an  encouraging  increase  in  the  enrollment,  attendance,  and  support  of  the 
public  school  system.  The  estimated  total  population  of  the  United  States 
on  June  30,  1896,  was  70,595,321;  the  estimated  number  of  persons  from 
5  to  18  years  of  age  was  20,865,377;  the  enrollment  in  the  public  schools 
was  14,379,078;  the  percentage  of  the  total  population  enrolled  w-as  20.37; 
the  percentage  of  persons  from  5  to  18  years  of  age  enrolled,  68.93;  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  pupils  was  9,747,015;  and  the  ratio  of  attendance  to  enroll- 
ment was  67.8.  The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  was  400,325,  of  whom 
130,3(!()  were  males  and  209,959  were  females.  Male  teachers  received  an  average 
monthly  salary  of  ?47.37,  and  female  teachers,  $40.24.  For  salaries  of  teachers 
and  superintendents  the  expenditure  was  $116,377,778.  There  were  240,968 
schoolhouses,  and  the  total  value  of  all  i)ublic  school  propert.v  was  $455,948,164. 
The  revenue  from  all  sources  aggregated  $181,394,428,  and  the  exiieuditures  for 
all  school  purposes,  $184,453,780.  The  expenditure  per  capita  of  iiopulatioii  was 
$2.61,  and  per  pupil,  $18.92.  Grand  as  the  foregoing  showing  is,  it  but  jiartly 
covers  the  educational  field,  as  it  includes  only  the  public  schools  of  elementary 
(first  8  years  of  course  of  study)  and  secondary  (9th  to  12th  years  of  course  of 
study)  grades,  no  institutions  of  higher  education  being  included  even  though 
supported  by  public  taxes.  During  the  .year  under  survey  there  were  enrolled 
in  schools  and  colleges,  both  public  and  private,  15,997,197  puiuls,  an  increase 
in  a  single  .year  of  308,575.  Of  the  total,  14,465,371  were  in  public  institutions, 
and  1,531,826  in  private  ones.  Add  to  this  total  an  aggregate  of  418,000  i)upils 
in  special  schools  and  institutions,  such  as  business  colleges,  trade  schools,  schools 
of  music  and  art,  schools  for  the  defective  classes,  reform  schools,  evening  schools, 
Indian  schools,  and  several  other  classes,  and  the  grand  total  of  pujiils  becomes 
16,415,197. 

Ueturuing  to  the  public  educational  field,  it  appears  that  13,998,585  pupils 
were  receiving  elementary  instruction  in  primary  and  grammar  grades;  392,729 
were  receiving  secondary  instruction  in  the  high  school  grade;  and  of  those 
receiving  higher  instruction,  26,296  were  attending  universities  and  colleges; 
7,340,  schools  of  medicine,  law,  and  tiieology ;  and  40,421  were  in  normal  schools. 
It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  attendance  in  i)rivate  universities,  colleges,  and 
professional  schools  was  much  more  than  double  that  in  similar  ))ublic  institu- 
tions. The  following  table,  comjiiled  from  several  reported  by  the  commissioner, 
gives  the  principal  details  of  what  citizens  of  the  United  States  take  a  just  pride 
in  calling  "our  common-school  .s.vstem:" 
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State  or  Territory. 

Esti- 
mated 
Total 
Popula- 
tion 

1896. 

School 
Popula- 
tion. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Teach- 

Value  of 

School 

Property. 

Expendi- 
ture m 
the  Year. 

Number  of 
Buildings 
used  as 
School- 
houses. 

Paid  for 
Teach'rs'  and 
Superintend- 
ents' 

Salaries. 

United  States 

70,595,331 

19,530,400 
9.667,000 
13,747,300 
24,837,541 
3,833,180 

20.865,377 

4,951,597 
3,387,670 
4,423,250 
7,274,340 
938,520 

14,379,078 

3,463,912 
2,000,214 
2,689,538 
5,510,403 
714,951 

400,325 

97,067 
4.5,119 
59,318 
177,923 
20,899 

$455,948,164 

178.,586,923 
19,315,946 
20,588,290 

200,1:33,720 
37,32:3,385 

$184,453,780 

67,688,643 
11.106,168 
13,294,446 
78,863,365 
13,512,368 

240,968 

$116,377,778 

North  Atlantic  Div 

South  Atlantic  Div 

South  Central  Div 

North  Central  Div 

\v  estern  Division 

43,258 
35,185 
47,366 
102,350 
13,619 

38,252,602 
8,605,125 
10,898.418 
49,790,057 
8,93I,.588 

North  Atlantic  Div. 

655,600 

389,000 

333,500 

3,547,000 

393,400 

817,900 

6,722,000 

1,716,000 

5,947,000 

173,300 
1,159.000 

37:j,600 
1,097,000 

W9,:*0 
l,76:i,0OO 
1,356,000 
3,015,000 

480,900 

1,993,000 
1,857.000 
1.709,000 
1,431.0l«l 
1.234.000 
3.979,000 
1,270,000 
274,200 

8.855,000 

8,289,000 

4,509,000 

a  2,241,641 

3,0.54,001 

),641,(K)0 

3,088.000 

^OO.^OOO 

303,600 

401,300 

1,111,000 

1,339,000 

209,800 
99,700 
&44,80O 
177,200 
78.:J80 
2,58,500 
41,500 
143,400 
479,700 

:i78.800 

1,423,000 

161,300 

86,700 

81,970 

582,400 

95,900 

193.500 

rel  .661.858 

0  4:38.969 

1,660,000 

48.830 
339.200 

69,440 
579,700 
385,600 
623,400 
466,400 
715,300 
159,800 

653.800 
635.400 
610.:W0 
532,500 
430,100 
1,040,000 
453,400 
82,750 

1.094,000 
676,100 

1,374,000 
622,400 
613,800 
474,700 
639,900 
934,800 
82.890 
117.500 
a34,500 
419,750 

37,890 
21,270 
119,750 
49.730 
19.920 
83,870 
9,080 
38,810 
108,800 
103,100 
.337,300 

134,140 

62,437 

65,411 

424,353 

59,341 

141,4ffi 

1,176,074 

280,3  30 

1,120,441 

33.174 
219,:!62 

42,464 
363.133 
815,665 
370,920 
232,a37 
423,786 
100,373 

400,126 
478,125 
319,526 
350,615 
164,317 
616,568 
296,575 
63,686 

880.562 
513,665 
898,619 
476,684 
412,514 
354,657 
543,052 
6(>4.!«7 
.5T.(1HH 
88,026 
273.310 
378.:«9 

28,876 
11,582 
91.686 
83,a59 
13,889 
66,710 
7,267 
32,560 
90,113 
87,213 
859,697 

6,786 
3,187 
2,951 

12,875 
1,702 
3,962 

33,820 
5,630 

26,764 

810 
4,616 
1,031 
8,417 
6,454 
7,885 
4,447 
8,921 
2,508 

10,209 
8,913 
7,181 
7,855 
3,.'>37 

1:3,217 
6,673 
1,733 

85,180 
14,884 
25,416 
16,013 
12,334 
11,519 
38,131 
14,K44 
3,027 
4.816 
10.l»i8 
11,700 

956 

465 

2,931 

684 

.324 

1,185 

290 

737 

3,845 

3,317 

6,885 

3,738,506 
3,086,834 
1,600,000 
36,780,727 
4,147,279 
8,829,146 
60,333,126 
11,938,227 
48.143.088 

1904,426 
4,000,000 
8,260,000 
3,070,010 
3,327,141 
1,003,165 

746,676 
2,476,188 

628,340 

4,316,750 
3,092,503 
1,373,000 
1.636,055 

930,000 
7,389,184 
1,679,338 

371,460 

40,175,975 
18.867,494 
43,765,475 
16.766,882 
11,100,000 
14,271,771 
15,867,435 
15,033,082 
1,926,420 
3,434,805 
8,779,760 
10,145,631 

1,933,395 
428,706 

5,859,477 
264,430 
438,935 

2,471,338 
398.414 
712,681 

4,837,413 

3,988,312 
17,100,184 

1,638.598 
930,803 

1,067,787 
11,839,191 

1,628,589 

2,796,831 
23,173,830 

4,971,444 
19,661,530 

$275,000 

8,534,531 

1,050.369 

1,819,563 

1,793,649 

817,562 

529,838 

1,686,909 

598,927 

8,919,045 
1,587,894 

663,:359 
1,272,500 
1,256,596 
3,996,778 
1,232,986 

365,388 

12,326,919 
7,102.874 

16.301,131 
6,428,003 
6,676,824 
5,200,206 
7,899,034 
6,694,503 
1.135.893 
1.687.918 
3,:375,786 
4,133,195 

743,176 

211.:3a5 

2,384,183 

182,243 

214,009 

849,7:30 

206,9.58 

296.:357 

1,425„509 

1,197,109 

5,801.759 

4,196 
1,998 
3,266 
4,539 
516 
1,633 

12.027 
1,763 

14,620 

a497 
2,389 
114 
6,977 
5,475 
6,603 
4,140 
6,753 
2,238 

8,211 
7,212 
7,039 
6,264 
2,894 
10,126 
4.440 
1,180 

13,078 

9,890 
13,632 
7.835 
6,796 
6.670 
13,:86 
10,076 
2.032 
3.524 
6,720 
9,418 

591 

306 

1,6.54 

492 

293 

942 

225 

6,58 

1,890 

1,940 

3„528 

1.107,818 

New  Hampshire  (1894). 

683,W4 
599,069 

M-issachusetts 

6,990,037 
884,935 

Connecticut 

New  York 

1,748,475 
13,619,228 
3,057,860 

9,622,236 

South  Atlantic  Div.: 
Delaware  (1893) 

385,000 
1,853.045 

Dist.  ot  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

714.367 

1,443,774 

1,113,513 

705,416 

458,788 

1,486,433 

505,799 

Nouth  Central  Div.: 

2,372,214 

Tennessee  (1895) 

Alabama 

Mississippi  (1895) 

1,321,379 
618,668 

1,108,013 
803,151 

Texas 

1,0,>4,364 

216,569 

orth  Central  Div.: 

8,317,4*4 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan  (1895) 

Wisconsin 

4,767,531 
9,958,935 
3,96:3,083 
3,.394,486 
3.279,133 

5,205,287 

4,205,123 

.586,774 

South  Dakota  ..(1894). 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Westei-n  Division  ; 
^loiitaua 

914,IM6 
2.261.1X17 
2,937,240 

418,841 
15:i.209 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

1,319.921 
14-.'.l:fO 
l,VJ.4:is 

.515,S2<I 

1IH.,S27 

769,150 

784,968 

(a)  State 


PUGET  SOUND  UNIVEESITY,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Methodist  Episcopal;  co» 
educational;  had  at  close  of  1896,  24  professors  and  instructors ;  257  students; 
1,200  volumes  in  library;  $-40,000  in  productive  funds;  $500  gifts;  $7,000  in- 
come; president,  C.  K.  Thoburn,  a.m. 
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PULLMAN,  George  Mortimer,  capitalist,  palace  car  manufacturer,  and  i^hilan- 
thropist,  was  born  in  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  March  3,  1831;  died 
in  Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  19,  18!)7.  He  bequeathed  $10,000  each  to  thirteen 
charitable  institutions  in  Chicago,  and  $1,200,000  to  his  executors  for  the  erec- 
tion and  support  of  a  free  school  of  manual  ti'aiuing  for  the  children  of  persons 
living  and  working  in  Pullman. 

PL'LSZKY,  Francois  Aurele,  archjcologist  and  jiublicist,  was  bom  in  Eperies, 
Hungary,  .Sept.  7,  1814;  died  in  Buda  Pesth,  Sept.  9,  1897. 

PURDUE  UNIVEPSITY,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  non-sectarian;  co-educational;  had 
at  close  of  1890,  60  professors  and  instructors;  700  students;  7,300  volumes  in 
library;  $340,000  in  productive  funds;  $170,184  income;  president,  James  H. 
Smart,  a.m.,  ll.d. 

PUTNAM,  Frederick  "Ward,  anthropologist,  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  April 
16.  1839.  He  has  been  curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Archseology  and 
Ethnology  at  Cambridge  since  1875;  ]iermaneut  secretary  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  since  1873;  and  professor  of  American 
Archicology  and  Ethnology  at  Harvard  University  since  1886 ;  and  was  elected 
president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  the 
meeting  in  August,  1897.  He  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  from 
the  French  government  in  1890  in  recognition  of  his  achievements  in  the  field  of 
science. 

QUAY,  Matthew  Stanley,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Dillsburg,Pa.,Sept.  3, 1833 ;  gradu- 
ated at  Jefferson  College  in  1850  ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854  ;  military  secretary  to 
the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  in  18(il-65  ;  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 1872-78  and  1879-82  ;  elected  State  treasurer  in  1885  ;  chairman  of  the  Kepub- 
licau  National  and  Executive  Committees  in  1888;  elected  United  States  senator  in 
1887  and  1893,  and  chairman  of  the  Kepublican  State  Convention  in  1895.  In 
1897  he  was  chairman  of  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds,  and  a  member  of  the  committees  on  Appropriations,  Com- 
merce, Public  Health,  National  Quarantine,  and  Woman  Suffrage  (select). 

QUEBEC,  city,  capital  of  the  iirovince  of  Quebec,  Canada,  and  of  Quebec  City 
county;  population  (1891),  63,090;  (1897,  estimated)  75,000.  The  city  has  the 
head  offices  of  three  banks,  the  Quebec  bank,  the  BaiKiue  Nationale,  and  the 
Union  bank  of  Lower  Canada;  agencies  of  five  other  banks;  two  savings  banks; 
28  churcLes,  of  which  16  are  Koinan  Catholic;  6  daily  and  6  weekly  newspapers; 
many  large  boot  and  shoe  factories;  and  manufactories  of  iron  castings,  machin- 
ery, cutlery,  nails,  leather,  musical  instruments,  paper,  India  rubber,  goods, 
rope,  tobacco,  steel,  etc.  The  city  has  a  large  export  trade,  in  which  lumber 
predominates;  is  the  seat  of  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  cardinal-archbishop, 
and  of  an  Anglican  lord  bishoji;  and  now  returns  three  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  three  to  the  Provincial  legislature. 

QUILLER-COUCH,  Arthur  Thomas,  author,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  England, 
Nov.  21,  1863;  educated  in  Devonshire  and  in  TVinity  College,  Oxford;  began 
contributing  verse  over  the  signature  Q.  to  the  O.rford  Mmjazmc  became  classical 
lecturer  at  Oxford;  and  wi-ote  his  first  book.  Dead  Man' a  lUx-t,  in  1887.  Ho  has 
since  been  a  voluminous  writer,  and  a  member  of  tlie  staff  of  the  London  SjirakTr. 
His  last  publications  include  Tlx'  (loldcn  Pomii  (1895) ;  Adirnlures  in  Critictavi 
(1896);   En/jlish  Sonnrts  and  Tlw  S/jlcndtd  Spur  (1897),  etc. 

QUINCY,  city,  capital  of  Adams  county.  111.;  population  (1890),  31,494; 
(1897,  estimated)    45,000.     In   1895   the    assessed   valuations  were:  Real  estate. 
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$3,939,500;  personal  property,  $1,213,742— total,  $5,153,242;  tax  rate,  $68.30 
per  $1,000.  The  total  funded  debt,  Feb.  13,  1897,  was  $1,344,200;  sinking 
funds,  $50,000;  net  debt,  $1,294,200.  There  are  three  national  banks,  with 
combined  capital,  $550,000;  deposits,  $2,299,271;  and  resources,  $3,635,573;  a 
State  bank,  with  capital  of  $300,000;  25  churches;  a  public  and  two  college 
libraries;  12  buildings  used  for  public  school  purposes;  public  school  property 
valued  at  $257,000;  waterworks  supplied  from  the  Mississippi  Eiver;  electric 
light  and  street  railroad  plants;  several  public  parks;  and  4  daily,  11  weekly, 
and  4  monthly  perodicals. 

RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  non-sectarian;  for  women  only; 
had  at  the  close  of  1896,  90  professors  and  instructors;  358  students;  9,734 
volumes  in  library;  $330,000  in  productive  funds;  $8,160  gifts;  $71,210  income; 
president,  Elizabeth  C.  Agassiz. 

EAILEOADS.  In  the  United  States  there  are  several  authorities  on  railroad 
concerns,  of  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Eaihray  Age,  and 
Poor's  Railroad  Manual  are  the  best  known.  Because  of  differences  in  fiscal 
years,  in  time  of  publication,  and  in  plan  of  compilation,  the  reports  of  these 
authorities  seldom  agree  in  details,  hence  any  statement,  in  comparison  with 
others,  will  appear  to  be  misleading.  According  to  the  reiiort  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  there  was  a  total  of 
182,770.63  miles  of  steam  railroad  in  operation.  The  distribution  of  the  total 
mileage  was  as  follows : 


State  or  Territory. 


Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

l\Iontana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 


Miles. 
3,728.61 
2,551.50 
5,055.81 
4,590.14 
1,008.30 

31T.42 
3,125.65 
5,a«.36 
1. 085.34 
10,T25.OT 
6,373.26 
8,521.05 
8,846.68 
3,025.13 
2,235.99 
1,?24.87 
1,300.42 
2,121.46 
7,818.39 
6,155.85 
2,526.04 
6,608.47 
2,815..34 
5,557.58 

915.62 
1,208.71 
2,320.21 


State  or  Territory. 


New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia ^ 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

District  of  Columbia 

Indian  Territory 

New  Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Utah 

Total 


MUes. 
8,127.00 
3,494.80 
2,518.56 
8,726.29 
1.513.43 
9,919.57 

220,61 
2,616.35 
2.801.41 
3.091.15 
9,519.54 
1,3;4.55 

987.63 
3,(>10.94 
2.a36,70 
8,063.70 
6,166.18 
1.179.97 
1,314.57 
39.75 


The  capital  stock  of  all  roads  aggregated  $5,290,730,567;  funded  debt,  $5,416,- 
074,969;  floating  debt,  $339,502,302;  total  liabilities,  $11,046,307,838;  cost  of 
roads  and  etiuipments,  per  mile,  $61,867;  earnings  from  passengers,  $265,313,258, 
from  freight,  $770,424,013,  from  all  sources,  $1,125,632,025;  net  earnings,  $332,- 
333,756;  interest  paid  on  bonds,  $250,411,950;  and  dividends  paid  on  stocks, 
$81,364,854. 

liailroads  in  Eurmx. — The  department  of  railways  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
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Works  ill  France  xiublisbeil'  the  statistics  of  the  railways  in  Europe  in  operation 
on  Dee.  31,  1895.  The  following  table  shows  their  status  as  compared  with  Dec. 
31,  1894: 


(a)  1  kilometer  =  0.621  mile. 


LENGTH  IN   OPEHATION. 

Countriea 

Dec.  31, 

1894. 

Dec.  31, 
1895. 

Increase. 

Kilom.  (o) 
45,462 
80,038 
5,545 
8,267 
11,757 
39,979 
33,641 
915 
14.626 
2,117 
435 
2,340 
2,581 
3;i.311 
2,249 
540 
9.2»4 
1,726 
8,477 
2,010 
110 

Kilom.  (a) 
40.451 
80,809 
5,660 
2,267 
12,052 
40,309 
84,058 
930 
15.057 
2,117 
435 
2,340 
2.741 
85.323 
2,.3'.14 
540 
9,7,'>5 
1.7T!' 
3,527 
2,199 
110 

Kilom.  (a) 

115 

Spain 

295 
230 

15 
431 

Italy 

Holland 

* 

2,012 
1-15 

Scrvia 

Ml 
51 

Total 

244,910 

251,391 

6,481 

Russia  is  increasing  its  net  of  railwa.ys  at  a  tremendous  rate,  as  can  be  seen. 
In  1895  it  took  the  lead  with  an  increase  of  2,012  kilometers,  and  more,  not  in- 
cluded in  these  statistics;  neither  are  those  of  the  Transcaspiau  or  Siberian  rail- 
road. After  liussia  comes  Germany,  whicli  increased  its  lines  b.v  989  kilometers. 
According  to  order,  the  next  is  Austria,  with  an  increase  of  8G1  kilometers,  and 
Sweden  jvith  521  kilometers.  After  Sweden,  and  in  the  fifth  place  is  Italy,  with 
an  increase  of  431  kilometers,  and  England,  with  417  kilometers.  The  seventh  is 
Spain,  with  an  increase  of  295  kilometers,  and  the  eighth,  France,  with  230 
kilometers. 

SibcridH  Railroad. — The  committee  which  manages  the  construction  of  the 
great  Siberian  railroad,  in  reporting  to  the  czar  on  the  work  done  in  1896,  said 
that,  wishing  to  build  the  terminus  of  the  road  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  a  suitable 
manner,  they  had  chosen  the  ba.v  of  Gold  Horn  for  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mercial port.  It  was  decided  to  build  the  port  graduall.v,  according  to  the 
development  of  commercial  requirements,  and  in  a  way  to  protect  at  the  same 
time  the  interests  of  the  Russian  war  fleet  (with  all  possible  additions  thereto) 
which  will  have,  as  heretofore,  anchorage  in  the  bay  of  Gold  Horn.  The  com- 
mittee found  it  practicable  during  the  year  to  fix  the  definite  cost  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Northern  Ussiiri  line  at  21,709,n;!0  rubles  ($11,158,904),  the 
second  section  of  the  Central  Siberian  line  at  5(1.197,977  rubles  ($25,8(11,7(50), 
and  the  branch  line  to  the  city  of  Tomsk  at  1,830.7(35  rubles  ($941,013).     The 
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cost  of  the  rolling  stock  of  the  Transbaikal  road  was  determined  at  6,643,395 
rubles  ($3,414,705),  and  that  of  the  Perm-Kottlass  road  at  3,496,095  rubles 
($1,796,993).  The  Eusso-Chinese  bank,  established  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing commercial  relations  between  Russia  and  China,  obtained,  in  1896,  from  the 
Chinese  government  a  permit  for .  the  construction  of  a  railway  line  through 
Manchuria,  and  a  special  stock  company  was  organized  for  that  purpose.  When 
this  great  enterprise  is  realized  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  build  a  branch  line 
about  530  versts  (351  miles)  in  length  from  the  Transbaikal  and  Ussuri  lines  to 
the  Chinese  border,  and  thus  the  distance  for  the  transit  of  goods  will  be  approxi- 
mately shortened  514  versts  (341  miles).  The  total  length  of  the  route  is  4,547 
miles  from  Tscheljabinsk  to  Vladivostok,  on  the  Sea  of  Japan.  It  will  be  the 
most  extensive  railway  in  existence.  More  than  a  third  of  this  gigantic  enter- 
prise is  now  completed ;  during  the  year  1895,  918  miles  were  constructed.  At 
the  same  rate  of  progress,  the  line  will  be  finished  within  two  or  three  years. 
Several  branch  lines  are  to  be  constructed  later;  that  from  Kiakhta  to  Peking 
will  have  a  length  of  from  600  to  700  miles. 

European  Electric  Bonds. — The  following  comparative  table  gives  a  synopsis 
of  the  extension  and  the  modus  operandi  of  the  electric  railways  in  operation  on 
Jan.  1,  1896  and  1897  : 


1 

Countries. 

Total  Len^h  of 
Lines— Miles. 

Total  Capacity  of 

lower  Stations. 

Kilos  (Watt). 

Total  Number 

of  Motor 

Cars. 

1897. 

1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

386.0 
1G8.0 
77.0 

S45.0 
79.5 
62.5 

18,963 
8,738 
5,156 

7,m 

4.490 
4,683 

1,631 
432 
200 

857 
225 
168 

Italy 

69.5 

50.5 
47.5 
28.5 
21.0 
9.0 
CO 
4.5 
8.5 
3.0 
2.0 
2.0 

34.0 
43.0 
28.5 
17.5 
15.0 
6.0 
6.0 
4.5 
3,5 
3.0 
2.0 
2.0 

5,970 

2,389 

2,682 

600 

1,220 

8T0 

200 

235 

78 

140 

320 

110 

1,890 

1,949 

1,559 

600 

1,120 

540 

200 

225 

75 

140 

820 

110 

289 
194 
129 
40 
73 
48 
11 
15 
6 
16 
14 
8 

84 
157 
86 
26 
48 
32 
11 
15 

6 
15 
14 

3 

Servia 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Portugal 

878.0 

542.0 

47,596 

25,095 

3,100 

1,747 

On  the  last  date,  out  of  150  lines,  122  used  the  overhead  wire  system;  12  used 
accumulators ;  8  used  subterranean  conduits ;  and  8  used  center  rails.  A  report 
iu  February,  1898,  showed  a  total  length  of  lines  of  914.58  miles.  Ger- 
many still  led  in  number  of  roads  (51)  and  mileage  (398.46),  and  was  followed 
by  France,  with  26  roads  and  173.2  mileage;  Great  Britain,  with  20  roads  and  79 
mileage;    Italy,    with    9  roads  and  71. 7i   mileage;    Austria-Hungary,    with   11 
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roads  and  52  mileage;  and  Switzerland,  witb  17  roads  and  48.82  mileage.  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Switzerland  led  in  number  of  overhead  lines.,  having  45.19 
and  17  respectively;  France,  in  number  of  roads  using  accumulators;  Great 
Uritain,  in  number  of  roads  with  central  rails;  and  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  in  roads  using  underground  conduits.  Of  all  roads  in  Great  Britain 
18  were  in  England  and  2  in  Ireland.  Portugal  had  the  smallest  mileage  (1.73) 
and  Holland,  liomania,  Bosnia,  and  Sweden-Norway  ranked  next. 

RANCH  AND  FARM  ANIMALS.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
and  value  of  horses  and  mules  on  the  farms  and  ranches  of  the  United  States,  on 
Jan.  1,  1898  as  estimated  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture: 


HORSES. 

JTULES. 

States  and  Territories. 

Number. 

Average 

Price 
per  Head. 

Value. 

Number, 

Average 

Price 
per  Head. 

Total 
Value. 

114,272 
M.483 
85,669 
6.3,162 
10,230 
43.4(i5 
0OS.9I0 
79.980 
565.719 
80.577 
1.30,972 
238.714 
146.991 
67,115 
111,380 
37,;i00 
1311,915 
199,482 
142.879 
1. 148.51 10 
2:j7.il27 
.327.424 
l.W,381 
3>iO.Si". 
(J66.8.S6 
4  IS.  786 
613..M2 
l.M0,767 
H2,29t) 
464.410 
1.022.342 
8fC.«78 
749.879 
592.985 
287.867 
170.1136 
171.795 
73.733 
151. 7J1 
8;),»«i4 
51.973 
67.619 
50.847 
130.691 
173.1.57 
193.588 
417..'i9« 
42.227 

$50.50 
47.59 
44.14 
6S.S5 
76.54 
70.19 
55.48 
M.tU 
49.25 
52.95 
47.91 
87.25 
47.16 
61.36 
45.59 
38.95 
40.52 
85.40 
29.M 
17.30 
28.40 
.35.17 
85.25 
82.46 
41.87 
46.44 
88.13 
30.05 
43  07 
39. 1» 
81.01 
25.28 
26.12 
80..'i8 
28.97 
37. M 
18.23 
14.93 
22.86 
18.18 
25.28 
17.21 
12.82 
13.69 
24.05 
20.61 
28.96 
17.84 

$5,770,895 
2,592,999 
8,781,069 
4,001,549 
782,976 
3,050,878 
33,781,467 
.5.137,961 
27,862,207 
1,619,177 
6.274,8;  1 
8,891,021 
6,9.31,728 
8,446,710 
5,077,374 
1,452,853 
5,804,161 
7,001,779 
4,220,299 
19,806,178 
6,756,888 
11,516,319 
5.406.585 
12,263,(M2 
27.590,382 
19,446.741 
22.166.0re 
87.519.129 
17.757,998 
18.276.388 
34.770.027 
20.292.746 
19.589.832 
18.102.618 
8.339.207 
6.4.51.838 
8,131..S88 
1.100.SM8 
8.469.095 
1..584.176 
1.313.620 
1,16;).  489 
645,2«) 
1. 788,895 
4,163,817 
8.98D.t»4 
12,085,909 
732,177 

Khi  kIc  Island 

4.ijll 

7.812 

36.686 

5,a48 

12.625 

36.783 

112.523 

98,810 

165.202 

8,4.38 

131,036 

162.432 

90.004 

266.319 

146.974 

160,920 

74,870 

118,818 

17,761 

2,756 

44,309 

86.5.53 

4.802 

8.588 

32.861 

199.306 

60.212 

42..590 

6.627 

7.006 

915 

1.511 

a7.^3 

S..507 
1.081 
1.615 
1,408 
fl3<i 
1,427 
5,782 
56.898 
7,981 

$58.25 
80.74 
6:).  32 
68.91 
70.95 
51.54 
53.  M 
61.27 
64.72 
63.55 
50.15 
49.43 
56.28 
80.96 
36.52 
37.67 
43.37 
85.89 
43.16 
46.43 
40.54 
40.09 
45.42 
44.97 
39.  !M 
31.98 
31.48 
87.23 
89.59 
56.04 
32.77 
46.08 
43.14 
82.50 

aj.e? 

26.14 
21.91 
23.72 
44.0it 
28.64 
.38.88 
26.60 

$262,746 

592,786 
2,322,825 

361,270 

895.684 
1,898.280 
6.036.220 
6.024.889 
10.691.811 

536.274 
6.571,322 
8,029,440 
5,066,747 
8.214.550 
5.867,284 
6.061,5.50 

New  Jersey 

Alabama 

Mis.sis.sippi 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

4,067.779 
766,482 

Indian^ 

Illinois 

W^isconsin 

1,796.173 

3.4711.267 

218.092 

38<i,a31 

1.312.466 

Missouri 

6.873.297 

2.765.S.'>6 

1. 585.625 

263,,3',M 

392,712 

29,9M 

69.620 

377.687 

118.978 

25.4»4 

42.218 

S1I.M8 

22.202 

62.910 

165.606 

2.18[).836 

210.967 

13,960,911 

!M.2« 

$178,362,407 

2.257.665 

$43.86 

$99,082,063 
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States  and  Territories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia. . . 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wis 
Mill 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansa-* 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota 

North  Dakota 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada I 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Oklahoma 

Totals 


107.294 
76.32 
1.35,139 
74.134 
10,076 
65.388 
544,735 
43,406 
550,981 
23,953 
109.1' 
356,360 
321,238 
152,160 
503,5iB 
350,395 
442,736 
370,876 
220,108 
4,833,395 
305.f~" 
379,168 
2,')3.604 
392,163 
606,137 
348,5a5 
675,698 
1,304,193 
607,541 
593,922 
2,207,739 
1,537,523 
2.035.774 
1,213,764 
432,079 
245.282 
1.082,498 
688,092 
935,826 
731.216 
509,082 
322,464 
241,201 
349,142 
294,862 
667,030 
810,015 
212,814 


l29,264,197 


Average 

Price 
per  Head. 


24.59 
22.07 
85.82 
30.18 
30.08 
26.17 
25.14 
23.64 
22.90 
22.63 
19.07 
9.92 
9.55 
8.92 
7.50 
7.02 
8.31 
9.61 
15.27 
12.03 
13.41 
20.79 
20.65 
27.16 
83.13 
25.25 
37.72 
22.76 
20  99 
88.71 
84.80 
86.38 
86.82 
25.08 
23.08 
82.00 
23.88 
26.07 
16.86 
15.34 
17.75 
17.04 
18.61 
18:44 
17.93 
18.91 
22.42 


S2g.62 


§2,368,309 
1,876,685 
2.082.532 
1,914,319 
382,333 
1,963,673 
14.256,261 
1,066,254 
13,025,756 
548,545 
2,470.249 
6,795.970 
3,188,029 
1,45.3,811 
4,498,.300 
2.685,811 
3,109,998 
3,088,348 
2,115,»46 
73,639,656 
3,675,886 
5,086,344 
5,873,085 
8,097,^48 
16,463,018 
8,062,319 
17.030,685 
36,150,911 
13,830,060 
12,465,824 
63,395,211 
38,129,028 
53,705,^ — 
32,548.295 
10,836,978 
5,660,008 
23,814,965 
16,390,696 
24,392,77; 
12,329,39^ 
7.807,025 
5,785,345 
4,109,-350 
6,498,582 
5,436,952 
11,957,188 
15,326,334 
4,771,600 


JULCH  COWS. 

Average 

Price 
per  Head. 


195,919 
132,276 
266,276 
174,454 
25,253 
138,930 
1,403,164 
308,421 
988,905 
35,554 
151,983 
852,512 
258,607 
130,682 
303,682 
117,785 
296,194 
367,657 
138,184 
722,476 
233,645 
279,863 
167,240 
264,051 
789,441 
454,561 
605,916 
1,003,218 
814,384 
633,993 
1,214,345 
666,530 
654,286 
571,591 
341,579 
167,719 
42,713 
17,960 
85,669 
19,126 
18,222 
55,564 
18,105 
29,167 
120,297 
115,427 
»42,382 
35,590 


29.60 
26.00 
25.60 
20.65 
14.70 
16.85 
21.85 
19.50 
18.50 
14.85 
16.70 
20.00 
16.10 
18.50 


29.30 
32.85 
28.70 
27.50 
31.95 
36.75 
29.15 
30-65 
28.10 
27.35 
31.30 
31.85 
32.50 
26  55 
26.25 
23:95 
27.85 
25.50 
25.85 
23.30 
38.65 
26.20 

$27.45 


$5,397,568 
3,938,706 
7,856,081 
5,?25,371 

858,772 
4,549,958 
44,869,248 
7,523,998 
27,495,588 
924,404 
3,890,739 
5.189,132 
3,801,58a 
8,183,.T8a 
6,639,115 
3,396,808 
3,708,485 
3,974,706 
8,307,673 
14,449,520 
3,600,684 
5,177,466 
4,189,362 
0,848,780 
21,409,093 
14,023,807 
17,692,747 
32,955,711 
23,378,821 
.17,434,808 
38,798,33a 
17,829,678 
19,072,437 
17,519,264 
9,598,370 
4,587,115 
1,336,917 
5r2,026 
2,784,24* 
507,795 
478,328 
1,330,758 
504,224 
748,758 
3,109,677 
3,689,449 
9,809,531 
9:J2,458 


States  and  Territories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania,., 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 


Average 

Price 
per  Head, 


$2.84 
2.96 
8.38 
3.56 


8.41 
3.  .59 
3.38 
2.57 
1.47 


$660,196 
227,959 
&1S,897 
146,997 
34,731 
108,363 

3,333,739 
155,195 

2,669,866 
46,112 
433,452 
980,581 
425,502 
118,197 
668,494 
158,935 


76.067 

55,835 

75,453 

67,131 

14,146 

54,874 

638,849 

150,368 

l,03:i,001 

50,055 

328,507 

955,781 

1,426,774 

1,031.150 

3,073,8,>4 

4,50,519 


Average 

Price 
per  Head. 


8.54 
7.86 
9.83 


$586,474 

454.972 

594,194 

488,010 

111,187 

.583,514 

4,626,544 

1,090,545 

6,999,613 

358,394 

1,870,366 

3,897,444 

4,818,844 

4,062,781 

7,592.2,55 

SV?2,386 
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states  and  Territories. 


Alabama 

Mississippi  — 

LouisisCua 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Oliio 

Michigan 

ludiima 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota. 
Nortb  Dakota 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

NewM-xico.. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idalio 

Washington. . 

Oregon     

California 

Oklahoma 

Totals... 


219,356 

•im.mo 

li(i,7(i» 
.(H9.914 
ISU.OGO 
328,808 
448,994 
I«)9,(il2 
,41U,!)4G 
,aVi.391 
GliT.aW 
6(11, IftH 
715,S«X) 
7Ufi,9s!9 
57S,S1H 
1555,438 
228,650 
'■!6n,163 
349,709 
352.008 
,a47,(Wl 
,910,021 
,623,089 
,fS44,S65 
84,5,339 
«T8,4,')7 
■549,518 
05 1,,^! 
.744,935 
383,779 
.589,935 
35.536 


Average 

Price 
per  Head. 


J1.30 
1.4U 
1.41 


3,46 
3.43 
3.46 
3.54 
3.44 
3. '30 
3.36 
8.56 
2  63 
2.78 
2.85 
2.65 
3.48 
2.40 
2,95 

■i.m 

1.89 
3.10 
2.10 
2.20 
3.19 
2.18 
1  06 
2.23 
S.O? 


$872,896 

.S73,8!I6 

178.808 

4,409,4.-)7 

190,0.88 

575,907' 

1,292,2041 

1.599,  i)95; 

8.274.777 

4.695.075 

2,361,863! 

2.06,5.914 

3,387.735 

1,164.031 

2.044.095! 

1,727,7(18' 

631,586 

759,303; 

926.0-39 

876,028 

7,804,081 

5,714.3331 

8,809.445 

5.364.284' 

1,773.734 

4.144,808 

1.290.407 

3,613,313 

1.622.4461 

4,451,1501 

5.785.915' 

53.846 


1,848,158 

1,919,019 

751,413 

2,830.303 

1.293.051 

1.688,338 

852.727 

1,475,831 

2.3.30.355 

re7.757 

1.530.961 

2,1.59.425 

930,557 

433,003 

8,635,831 

3,105.073 

1,092.916 

1.327,128 

142,617 

119,105 

4S,%1 

23,345 

22,0.35 

29.905 

21.773 

47.335 

11.3J9 

71.433 

108.516 

330,847 

407,670 

84,010 


Average 

Price 
per  Head. 


2.51 
2.83 
2.91 
3.14 
3.17 
3. 33 
3.93 


5.57 
G.18 
5.39 
5.99 
3.98 
5.10 
5.38 
5.55 
5.33 
7.26 
5.&1 
5.10 


3.94 
4.61 
4.96 
3.63 
4.08 


$4,648,117 
5,432.741 

2,180.011 
8,874..5S.S 

3,8(r).'.e;o 

5.449.9.58 

1.386.217 

4,963,219 

12,787.730 

4,148.943 

6,857.785 

12,019.360 

5,689.012 

2,S31,7aj 

21,704,235 

12,359.188 

8,641,489 

7,146,583 

791,524 

633,04S 

»40,9^ 

130,5« 

112,379 

181.524 

20ai81 

298.471 

44.716 

339.553 

835,989 

8(11,896 

1,906,247 


$4,89      $174,351,409 


EANDOLPH  MACON  COLLEGE,  Ashland,  Va.,  Methodist  Episcopal ;  had  at 
close  of  189(),  41  professors  aud  instructors;  489  students;  12,500  volumes  iu 
library;  $293,500  in  productive  funds;  $10,000  gifts;  $89,700  income;  president, 
William  W.  Smith,  a.m.,  ll.d. 

READING,  city,  capital  of  Berks  county,  Pa.;  population  (1890),  58,CG1; 
(189G,  city  directory),  84,735.  In  189(5  the  assessed  valuations  were:  Real 
estate,  $41,558,940;  personal  property,  $205,545— total,  $41,704,485;  jioU  tax, 
$17, 337s  total  tax,  $2G7,923.  The  total  bonded  debt  was  $902,500,  of  which 
$523,500  was  the  outstanding  water  debt.  The  city  owns  the  waterworks  plant, 
valued  at  $1,250,000;  real  estate,  $225,000;  other  property,  $101,194 — total, 
$1,570,194.  There  are  77  miles  of  streets,  of  which  52  miles  are  paved;  10  miles 
of  sewers;  70  miles  of  water  mains;  5(5  miles  of  gas  mains;  41  miles  of  electric 
railroad  and  9  miles  of  gravity  and  inclined  road ;  2  public  parks,  7  national  and 

2  State  banks  aud  2  trust  companies;  3  opera  houses;  60  churches,  of  which  the 
Reformed  predominates ;  3    hospitals,  3  dispensaries,  3  homes  for  orphans,  and 

3  other  charitable  institutions;  37  jmblic  school  buildings;  public  school  prop- 
erty valued  at  $080,000;  13  private  schoojs  and  institutes;  and  7  dail.v,  13 
weekl.v,  and  2  monthl.v  periodicals.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  city 
government  (ixceeds  $40(1, 000. 

REFORMED  CHURCHES.  Reformed  Church  in  .-loicm'a.— Official  reports 
show:  Number  of  churches  692,  ministers  652,  families  connected  with  the 
church  57,705,  communicants  104,704,  additions  to  the  church  on  confession 
5,888;  contributions  for  denominational  purposes,  $228,357;  for  other  objects, 
$111,886;  and  for  congregational  jiurposes,  $1,005,503.     There  are  886  Suuda,v 
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schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  118,070,  of  whom  34,688  are  also  catechumens. 
The  contributions  of  schools  for  foreign  missions  were  $10,457,  for  home  missions 
$.5,204.  There  are  510  Christian  Endeavor  societies,  348  of  which  contributed 
$5,237  for  foreign  missions,  and  $2,926  for  home  missions,  and  $4,232  to  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  board  holds  in  trust  $73,165,  and  the  General  Synod 
$146,607,  making  a  total  of  $222,772,  the  interest  of  which  together  with  $7,000 
contributed  by  the  churches,  was  used  for  educational  work.  The  receipts  for 
domestic  missions  were  $71,917,  which  was  sufficient  to  meet  all  apjiropriations. 
The  board  had  153  missionary  pastors  employed,  with  214  churches  and  missions. 
They  reported  8,587  families;  18,153  members;  964  additions;  17,304  Sunday 
school  scholars;  9  new  churches;  10  church  buildings  erected;  and  7  homes  for 
missionaries  purchased  or  built.  Receipts  for  foreign  missions  were  $154,139,  of 
which  $0,983  were  for  the  Arabian  missions,  and  $37,738  for  the  debt,  which  was 
reduced  to  about  $8,000.  There  are  19  missionaries  in  China;  23  in  India;  30 
in  Japan;  and  4  in  Arabia,  making  a  total  of  75.  There  are  also  33  native  or- 
dained ministers;  331  native  helpers;  47  churches;  6,040  communicants;  8 
boys'  seminaries,  with  423  pupils;  11  girls'  seminaries,  with  482  pupils;  4 
theological  schools,  with  65  students;  155  Sundaj'  schools,  with  5,627  scholars; 
142  day  schools,  with  5,155  pupils;  and  3  hospitals  at  which  725  patients 
were  treated.  The  contributions  by  natives  were  $9,911.  The  figures  show 
a  gain  of  50  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The  Board  of  Publications  issued  23 
new  publications  and  reprinted  several  others,  and  made  donations  of  47,000 
copies,  all  met  by  the  profits  in  the  sales  department,  except  $1,600  contributed 
by  the  churches.  The  Disabled  Ministers'  fund  has  $62,923  invested.  The 
I>rincipal  of  the  "Widows'  fund  is  $88,000.  The  Woman's  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  reported  total  receipts  $28,198.  The  board  has  4  stations  and  37  out 
stations  in  China,  and  1,206  communicants.  Ferris  Seminary  in  Japan  has  82 
pupils.  A  Gospel  extension  society  has  been  established  in  India.  The^Yoman's 
Executive  Committee  of  Domestic  Missions  reported  receipts  of  $17,468.  At  the 
General  Synod  held  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  in  June,  1896,  a  report  on  the  "Amster- 
dam Correspondence"  was  of  special  interest.  There  are  about  1,200  letters 
which  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Assembly  for  fifty  years.  They  are  of 
special  historical  value.  The  Assembly  tried  to  get  possession  of  a  large  number 
of  other  letters  now  in  possession  of  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  but  failed. 

Befornifil  Church  in  the  Uniti'd  S/ati'!<. — The  statistics  of  this  church  show  56 
classes;  961  ministers  ;  1,639  congregations;  226,572  members;  and  1,644  Sunday 
schools,  with  20,096  officers  and  teachers  and  172,458  scholars.  The  benevolent 
contributions  of  the  year  were  $676,271;  contributions  for  congregational  pur- 
poses, $3,067,780.  There  has  been  an  increase  during  three  years  of  5()  congre- 
gations;  76  ministers;  13,742  members;  6,777  Sunday  school  officers  and 
teachers,  and  23,435  scholars;  $26,435  in  benevolent  contributions,  and  $45,()08 
for  congregational  purposes.  The  mission  Sunday  schools  raised  in  three  years 
$13,767  for  benevolence  and  $144,323  for  congregational  jiurposes.  During  the 
three  years  covered  by  the  report,  17  missions  of  the  General  Board  and  6  Ger- 
man missions  became  self-supporting.  Four  new  Hungarian  missions  were 
undertaken.  The  Harbor  mission  in  New  York  is  maintained  with  a  full  force  of 
workers.  The  Foreign  Mission  Board  has  12  churches,  5  of  which  are  self-sup- 
porting; 41  jireaching  stations;  1,960  members;  27  Sunday  schools,  with  1,063 
scholars;  34  jiiissionaries  and  workers;  one  girls'  school  with  134  iiupils;  one 
boys'  school  with  58;  and  one  theological  seminary  with  2(>  students.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Synod,  held  at  Dayton,  O.,  in  May,  1896,  authorized  the  board 
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to  raise  $100,000  for  church  extension  apart  from  the  regular  contributions  for 
that  ]iurpose.  During  1897  sesquicentennial  services  were  held  thi'oughout  the 
deuouiiiiation. 

REPUBLIC,  Grand  Ahmy  of  the.  The  31st  annual  National  Encampment  was 
held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  August,  1897.  The  official  rejiorts  showed:  The  total 
number  of  posts  in  the  country  is  7,106,  with  a  combined  membership  in  good 
standing  of  319,450.  The  greatest  strength  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Eeimblic 
was  in  1890,  when-the  number  was  409,489,  showing  a  loss  in  eight  years  of  90,033 
members.  Of  these  death  claimed  54,30G.  From  June  30,  1887,  to  June  30, 
1897,  the  Grand  Army  expended  in  charity  82,100,617.07. 


Members  in  pood  standing  June  30,  1896 340,610 

Additioniil  l)V  .'rriirs 100 

Gained  by  luvist.T-in lO.IW-l 

Gained  by  transfer 4.381 

Gained  by  roinsLateinent 11 ,207 

Gained  by  delinquent  reports 0,807 

Total  gain 82,929 

AKKreKate 373,639 

Loss  by  death 7,515 

Loss  by  honorable  discharge 1,2,57 

Loss  by  transfer 4.G43 

Loss  by  snspension 80,771 

Loss  by  dislionorable  disch  -ge 411 

Loss  by  delinquent  report. 8,981 

Loss    .y  surrender  of  charter 606 

Total  loss 54,183 

Members  in  good  standing  June  30,  1897 819.456 

Members  remaining  sus|>eDded  June  30, 1897 43,360 

Total  on  the  rolls 362,816 


In  the  table  of  membership  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  New  York 
headed  the  list  for  members.  The  five  States  with  the  largest  membership  were: 
New  York,  36,218;  Pennsylvania,  34,352;  Ohio,  30,236;  Illinois,  25,054;  Mas- 
sachusetts, 21,617. 

RHODE  ISL.\ND,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  the  last  of  the 
original  thirteen  States  to  ratify  the  Federal  constitution  (May  29,  1790);  coun- 
ties, 5;  cajiitals.  Providence  and  Newi)ort. 

Stall'  Offifi-rs,  1897-98. — Governor  (elected  for  one  year,  salary  $3,000  j)er 
annum),  Elisha  Dyer;  lieutenant-governor,  Aram  J.  Pothier;  secretary  of  state, 
Charles  P.  Bennett;  treasurer,  Samuel  Clark;  attorney-general,  "\V.  B.  Tanner; 
adjutant-general,  Frederick  M.  Sackett;  auditor,  A.  C.  Landers;  superintendent 
of  education,  Thomas  B.  Stockwell;  railroad  commissioner,  E.  G.  Freeman;  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  Charles  Matteson ;  associate  justices,  John  H. 
Stiness,  Pardon  E.  Tillinghast,  George  A.  Wilbur,  Horatio  Rogers,  William  W. 
Douglas,  and  Benjamin  M.  Bosworth ;  clerk,  B.  S.  Blaisdell — all  Republicans. 

Legidatnri',  1898. — Republican,  senate  33,  house  55,  joint  ballot,  88;  Demo- 
crats, senate  4,  house  17,  joint  ballot,  21;  Republican  majority,  senate  29,  house 
38,  joint  ballot,  67. 

Elcrlkins. — In  the  State  elections  1897  there  were  41,823  votes  cast  for 
governor,  of  which  the  Republican  candidate  (Dyer)  received  24,309;  the  Demo- 
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cratic  (Church),  13,675;  the  Prohibition  (Peabody),  2,096;  the  Social  Labor, 
(Burton),  1,386;  and  the  Liberal  (Larry),  357;  Kepublican  plurality,  10,634. 
The  congressional  elections  in  1896  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Republican 
candidate  in  both  districts.  In  the  presidential  election,  the  Republican  candi- 
date receiyed  37,437  votes;  the  Democratic,  11,459;  the  National  Democratic, 
1,166;  the  Prohibition,  1,160;  and  the  Social  Labor,  558. 

Farm  Prodiicti^.—Heported  Dec.  31,  1897:  Corn,  263,314  bush.,  from  8,494 
acres,  value  $142,190;  oats,  118,080  bush.,  from  3,690  acres,  value  $40,147;  pota- 
toes, 681,120  bush.,  from  6,192  acres,  value  $660,686;  and  ha.y,  84,035  tons,  from 
73,074  acres,  value  $1,218,508. 

Farm  Animals. —Beported  Jan.  1,  1898:  Horses,  10,230,  value  $782,976 ;  cows, 
25,258,  value  $858,772;  cattle,  10,676,  value  $322,233;  sheep,  10,769,  value  $34,- 
731;  and  swine,  14,146,  value  $111,187. 

Mineral  Products. — The  State  ranks  fourth  in  ornamental  and  monumental 
granite  stock,  the  output  in  1895  being  valued  at  $968,473,  a  decrease  of  nearly 
$300,000,  which  reduced  the  State  from  first  rank.  The  value  of  the  various  clay 
products  was  $297,000. 

Finances. — The  bonded  debt,  Jan.  1,  1895,  was  $1,517,000;  sinking  funds, 
$118,667;  net  debt,  $1,398,333.  The  valuations  of  ratable  property  in  the  towns 
and  cities  for  1894-95  were:  Real  estate,  $283,427,125;  personal  property,  $85,- 
938,543— total,  $369,365,668,  an  increase  of  $12,808,956  over  that  of  the  preced- 
ing year;  and  the  total  valuation  on  which  the  State  tax  is  collected  was  $359,- 
549,'451.  The  debts  of  the  towns  (1894)  aggregated  $23,617,805,  and  town 
sinking  funds  held  $4,369,427. 

Banks. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  57  national  banks  in  operation  and  7  in 
liiiuidation ;  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $19,337,050,  and  hold- 
ing $7,819,000  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on  loans 
and  discounts  $34,589,410;  held  an  aggregate  of  $1,143,588  in  coin  and  coin 
certificates;  had  outstanding  circulation,  $7,755,883;  deposits,  $21,208,767; 
reserve,  $5,812,351;  and  ratio  of  reserve,  27.41  jier  cent.  The  State  banks,  Nov. 
17,  1896,  numbered  6,  and  had  capital,  $916,675;  deposits,  $747,047;  resources, 
$1,872,056;  and  surplus  and  profits,  151,185.  There  were  8  loan  and  trust  com- 
panies, with  capital,  $2,826,487;  deposits,  $19,734,939;  resources,  $24,616,758; 
and  surplus  and  profits,  $1,209,969;  and  35  mutual  savings  banks  with  depositors 
136,148;  deposits,  $68,683,698;  resources,  $7i2, 591, 434 ;  and  surplus,  $3,843,115. 
The  total  banking  capital  of  the  State  in  1896-97  was  $23,080,162. 

Internal  Revenue. — The  collections  and  details  of  taxable  manufactures  are 
included  in  the  totals  for  Connecticut  (^.r. ). 

Railroads. — In  1895  there  were  i-eported  in  the  State  467,36  miles  of  steam  rail- 
road track  and  129.03  miles  of  electric  and  other  street  and  suburban  railroads — 
total,  596.39  miles.  Of  the  total  steam  railroad  mileage,  more  than  one-half  was 
controlled  by  a  single  corporation,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  steam  roads  was  $85,377,375,  and  of  the  street  roads, 
$3,444,500;  and  the  net  earnings  of  all  roads,  $3,815,131. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  the  foreign  trade  in 
merchandise  at  the  ports  of  Bristol  and  Warren,  Newport,  and  Providence  was : 
Imports,  $996,505;  exi)orts,  $4,129. 

Fiihlirntions. — Reported  March,  1898:  Daily,  16;  semi-weekly,  3;  weekly,  36; 
bi-weekl.v,  3;  and  monthl.y,  11. 

Posl-Offices. — Reported  Jaiiuar.y,  1897:  First-class,  3;  second,  4;  third,  9- 
(presidential,  16) ;  and  foui'th,  128 ;  money-order  offices,  86. 
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Churches. — The  Eoman  Catholic  is  the  strongest  denomination  in  the  State, 
and  is  followed  in  thoir  order  by  the  Kegular  Baptist;  Protestant  Episcopal ; 
Congregational;  Methodist  Episcopal ;  Free  Will  Baptist ;  Unitarian;  and  African 
Methodist.  At  the  Eighth  International  Sunday  School  Convention,  held  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  June  23-'2(),  IH'M,  there  were  reported  for  Rhode  Island  351  evangel- 
ical Sunda.v  schools,  G,102  officers  and  teachers,  and  48,208  scholars — total 
members,  5-1,370. 

Si-hi)i>l.-:. — At  the  end  of  the  school  .year  1895-9G  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  95,000,  of  whom  59,211  were  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools,  and  41,(591  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  There  were 
1,219  public  schools;  1,702  teachers;  public  school  propert.v  valued  at  $4,147, - 
279;  and  expenditures,  ifl,(i28,589.  The  permanent  school  fund  held  $273,330, 
and  the  legislative  ai)propriatious  1895  included:  Public  schools,  $120,000;  Nor- 
mal School,  $18,000 ;  Slate  School  of  Design,  $3,000;  public  school  apparatus, 
$3,000;  for  education  of  blind  and  imbecile  children,  $12,000;  and  the  State 
Home  and  School,  $20,000.  For  advanced  instruction  there  were  6  denomina- 
tional secondary  schools ;  4  commercial  colleges ;  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanical  Arts  at  Kingston;  and  Brown  University  ('/.'•.). 

L)hr(irii:s. — In  189(5  there  were  reported  74  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  580,305  bound  volumes  and  95,950  pamphlets. 
The  legislature  1895  aiijiropriated  $5,500  to  44  free  public  libraries  and  $4,250  to 
the  State  and  Law  libraries  and  the  State  and  Newport  Historical  Societies,  both 
of  which  have  libraries. 

Popiiltilioii.— In  1890,  345,506,  of  whom  108,025  were  males;  177,481  females; 
239,201  natives;  100,305  foreign-born ;  337,859  whites;  and  7,047  colored.  The 
State  census  1895  showed  a  total  of  384,758,  making  Bhode  Island  the  most 
thickl.v  populated  State  in  the  Union.  On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States 
government  actuary  estimated  the  pojiulatiou  at  399,000. 

RICHMOND,  city,  capital  of  Virginia  and  of  Henrico  count.y;  population 
(1890),  81,388.  In  1890  the  assessed  valuations  were:  Real  estate,  $44,715,822; 
personal  jiroperty,  $21,981,134— total,  $00,090,950;  tax  rate,  $14  per  $1,000. 
The  total  bonded  debt  was  $7,202,082;  sinking  funds,  $105,280;  net  bonded 
debt,  $7,097,402;  tioatiug  debt,  $287,000.  The  cit.v  owned  property  valued 
at  $5,204,10],  including  the  waterworks,  $1,500,000;  gas  works,  $1,000,000;  and 
markets,  $202,000.  In  1896  the  city  had  889  manufacturing  plants,  emplo.ving 
$10,103',000  capital  and  18,133  persons,  and  having  sales  aggregating  $32,020,- 
000.  The  largest  manufactures  were  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  ($0,725,0((0) ; 
cigars,  cigarettes,  and  cheroots  ($3,125,000);  iron,  foundr.y  and  machine  prod- 
ucts ($2,850,000);  fertilizers  and  chemicals  ($2,320,000);  boots  and  shoes 
($1,530,000) ;  drugs  and  medicines  ($1,447,500) ;  and  Hour  and  corn  meal  ($1,250,- 
000).  There  were  4  national,  10  State,  7  savings,  and  5  jirivate  banks.  The 
banks  of  issue  had  capital,  $3,144,750;  loans  and  discounts,  $11,897,590;  and 
resources,  $10,978,807;  and  the  national.  State,  and  savings  banks  had  total 
deiiosits,  $8,918,818.  In  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1897,  the  exchanges  at  the 
clearing  house  aggregated  $84,193,807,  an  increase  of  $300,078  in  a  year.  The 
cluirches  numbered  89,  with  42,934  members,  $324,448  contributions,  2,441 
Sunday  school  officers  and  teachers,  and  21,710  scholars.  There  are  110  miles 
of  streets,  of  which  20  miles  are  paved  ;  59  miles  of  sewers;  and  80  miles  of  water 
mains.  The  annual  cost  of  iiiaiutaining  the  cit.v  government  is  about  $1,350,000 ; 
l>ublic  schools,  $155,000;  and  there  is  public  school  propert.v  valued  at  $450,000. 
The   commercial   movement  in  the  .vears  ending   June   30,    1890   and   1897,    was 
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respectively  as  follows:  Imports,  899,966  and  $89,529;  exports  (1896),  S382,637;. 
(1897)  not  reported  at  time  of  writing.  On  Feb.  22,  1896,  the  Confederate 
Museum  in  the  Jefferson  Davis  mansion  was  formally  opened  with  orations  by 
Gen.  Bradley  T.  Johnson. 

RICHMOND  COLLEGE,  Richmond,  Ya.,  Baptist;  had  atclo.se  of  1896,  15 
professors  and  instructors;  225  students;  13,225  volumes  in  library;  $265,000 
in  productive  funds;  $2,000  gifts;  $18,000  income;  president,  F.  W.  Boat- 
wright,  M.A. 

RIPON  COLLEGE,  Eipon,  Wis.,  non-sectarian;  co-educational;  had  at  close 
of  1896,  16  professors  and  instructors;  160  students;  8,000  volumes  in  library ; 
$250,000  in  productive  funds;  $50  gifts;  $18,050  income;  president,  Rufus  C. 
JFlagg,  D.D. 

ROANOKE  COLLEGE,  Salem,  Va.,  non-sectarian;  had  at  close  of  1896,  12 
professors  and  instructors;  175  students;  20,000  volumes  in  library;  $50,000  in 
productive  funds;  $5,000  gifts;  $12,000  income  ;  president,  J.  D.  Dreher,  a.m.,  ph.d. 

ROBESON,  George  Maxwell,  lawyer  and  ex-secretary  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  was  born  in  Belvidere,  N.  J.,  in  1827;  died  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  27,  1897. 

ROCHESTER,  city,  capital  of  Monroe  county,  N.  Y. ;  population  (1890),  133,- 
896.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations  were :  Real  estate,  $100,054,350;  personal 
property,  $5,692,304— total,  $105,746,654;  tax  rate,  $20.37  per  $1,000.  The 
total  bonded  debt,  Jan.  1,  1897,  including  a  water  debt  of  $5,342,000,  was  $8,424,- 
000;  sinking  fund,  $178,790;  net  debt,  $8,245,210.  The  city  has  317  miles  of 
streets,  of  which  105  miles  are  paved ;  200  miles  of  sewers ;  waterworks  plant 
that  cost  $6,918,108,  and  has  a  capacity  of  32,000,000  gals.,  and  270  miles  of 
mains;  police  department,  with  175  officers  and  men  and  annual  cost  $170,000 ; 
fire  department  of  170  men,  with  annual  cost  $228,000;  21,263  pupils  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools;  public  school  property  valued  at  $1,300,000;  12  public 
libraries  of  all  kinds;  97  churches;  and  7  daily,  13  weekly,  a  semi-monthly,  16 
monthly,  and  2  (juarterly  periodicals.  There  are  two  national  banks  with  com- 
bined capital,  $550,000;  deposits,  $3,218,522;  and  resources,  $5,887,485;  8 
State  banks;  4  savings  banks;  and  2  trust  companies.  The  lake  commercial 
movement  in  the  years  ending  June  30,  1896  and  1897,  was  respectively  as. 
follows:  Imports,  $679,666  and  $655,968 ;  exports,  $684,714  and  $810,000— total 
trade,  $1,364,380  and  $1,465,968. 

ROCHESTER,  University  of,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Baptist;  had  at  close  of  1897, 
14  jirofessors  and  instructors;  206  students;  33,000  volumes  in  library;  $689,067 
in  jiroductive  funds;  $404,453  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $72,306  income;  acting 
presideat,  S.  A.  Lattimore. 

ROCK  HILL  COLLEGE,  EUicott  City,  Md.,  Roman  Catholic;  had  at  close  of 
1896,  21  professors  and  instructors;  175  students;  20,000  volumes  in  library; 
$34,000  income;  president,  Brother  Maurice. 

ROGER  WILLIAMS  UNIVERSITY,  Nashville,  Teun.,  Baptist;  co-educa- 
tional; for  colored  people;  had  at  close  of  1896,  16  professors  and  instructors; 
227  students;  4,500  volumes  in  library;  $1,500  in  productive  funds;  $8,200  gifts; 
$17,060  income;  president,  Owen  James,  d.d. 

ROLLINS  COLLEGE,  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  non-sectarian;  co-educational;  had 
at  close  of  1896,  15  professors  and  instructors;  195  students;  3,500  volumes  in 
library;  president,  G.  M.  Ward,  a.m.,  ll.b. 

ROMAN    CATHOLIC    CHURCH.     The  total  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
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tbo  world  was  estimated  in  reports  covering  1896  at  240,000,000.  The  superior 
hierarchy  consisted  of  a  pope,  Leo  XIII,;  58  cardinals;  14  iiatriarchates;  191 
urclibishoprics;  7GC  bishoiirics;  17  abbacies;  8  apostolicdcleiratioiis  ;  128  apostolic 
vicariates;  and  43  apostolic  prefectures.  See  Kome.  In  coniparini^  the  statistics 
of  members  or  communicants  of  the  various  religious  denominations,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Roman  Catholic  church  rejiorts  of  membership  include 
all  persons,  cvm  children,  subject  to  the  discipline  of  that  chiu'ch ;  thus  differ- 
ing from  Protestant  churches  generally,  which  count  as  members  onl.v  those 
persons  who  have  been  received  on  profession  of  faith,  baptism,  or  other  pre- 
scribed ceremonies.  The  following  table,  summarizing  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  the  United  States,  is  condensed  from  Hoffman's  Catholic  Diredory  for 
1897.     Cities  in  large  type  are  seats  of  arch-dioceses. 
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(a)  Delegate  Apostolic,  1  Titular  Archbishop  and  4  Titular  Bishops  not  in- 

The  reports  further  showed  2,236  secular  seminarians;  1,728  regular 
seminarians;  201  hit;h  schools  for  boys  and  651  for  girls;  812,011  children 
attending  parish  schools;  33,903  inmates  of  orphan  asylums;  and  9J:7,!)40 
children  in  all  institutions.  There  are  251  Roman  Catholic  newspapers  pub- 
lished, of  which  9  are  dailies,  145  weeklies,  60  monthlies,  and  13  quarterlies. 
Of  this  number  146  are  printed  in  English,  41  in  German,  19  in  French, 
7  in  Polish,  6  in  Bohemian,  5  in  German  and  English,  2  each  in  Slavonic  and 
Hollandish,  and  one  each  in  Spanish  and  Indian.  The  following  totals  are 
given  concerning  Indian  mission  work :  Total  number  of  Indians  in  the  United 
States,  280,450;  number  of  Eoman  Catholic  Indians,  114,294;  Indian  churches, 
163;  priests,  108;  baptisms  of  children,  5,887;  of  adults,  257;  number  of 
schools,  77;  of  pupils,  5,270.  The  report  on  negro  mission  work  gives  negro 
population,  5,093,000;  Roman  Catholic  negroes,  148,307;  churches,  42;  priests, 
42;  baptisms  of  children,  4,940;  of  adults,  972;  schools,  110;  pupils,  8,342. 
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ROME,  city,  capital  of  Italy,  and  seat  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church;  i)Oiiula- 
tiou  (1895),  4G3,800.  The  Koman  i)ontiff  has  for  coadjutors  the  Sacred  College 
of  Cardinals,  consisting,  when  complete,  of  6  cardinal-archbishops,  50  cardinal- 
priests,  and  1-1  cardinal-deacons,  in  all,  70.  In  Januiu-y,  1897,  the  coUes^e  had  5 
cardinal-bishops,  49  cardinal-priests,  and  4  cardinal-deacons,  in  all,  58.  Besides 
the  jiope  and  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals,  the  upper  hierarchy  throughout 
the  world  comprised  8  patriarchates  of  the  Latin  and  (i  of  the  Oriental  Rite;  173 
archbishoi)rics  of  the  Latin  and  18  of  the  Orieutal  Rite;  and  713  bishoju-ics  of 
the  Latin  and  53  of  the  Oriental  Rite.  The  Sacred  Congregations,  composed  of 
cardinals,  with  cousultors  and  officials,  numbered  20,  viz..  Inquisition  or  Holy 
Office,  Consistorial,  Apostolic  Visitation,  Bishops  and  Regulars,  Council,  Resi- 
dence of  Bishops,  State  of  Regulars,  Ecclesiastical  Immunity,  Propaganda,  Propa- 
ganda for  Eastern  Rite,  Index,  Sacred  Rites,  Ceremonial,  Regular  Discipline, 
Indulgences  and  Sacred  Relics,  Examination  of  Bishops,  Fabric  of  St.  Peter's, 
Lauretana,  Extraordinary  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  and  Studies.  Exceiiting  7  apos- 
tolic vicariates  in  South  America,  the  apostolic  delegations,  vicariates  and  prefec- 
tures in  the  world  stand  under  the  "Congregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide."  Almost 
all  jpublic  interest  in  the  city  clusters  about  the  Quiriiial  and  the  Vatican,  and  the 
governments  of  the  kingdom  and  the  church.  The  University  of  Rome,  founded 
in  1303,  had  in  1895,  84  professors  and  instructors  and  2,238  students.  Citizens 
of  the  Tnited  States  are  warmly  interested  in  several  churches  and  schools  in  the 
city,  built  and  supported  with  contributions  from  the  United'States,  the  latest  of 
which  is  a  theological  school  connected  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
which  was  opened  in  1895.  In  September,  1895,  there  was  a  series  of  celebra- 
tions commemorative  of  the  enti-y  of  the  Italian  troojjs  into  Rome.  Only  the 
embassies  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  decorated.  On  the  29th 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Garibaldi,  on  Janiculum  Hill,  was  unveiled  in  the 
presence  of  the  royal  famil.v,  court  dignitaries,  cabinet  ministers,  and  50,000 
persons.     The  oration  was  delivered  by  Premier  Crispi.      See  It.\lv. 

ROUMANI.A.,  an  independent  kingdom  erected  in  1877  out  of  the  former  Tui'k- 
ish  provinces  iloldavia  and  AVallachia;  area,  48,307  square  miles;  population, 
about  5,800,000;  capital,  Buchai'est;  reigning  sovereign,  Carol  I.,  of  the  house 
of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  who  was  ])roclaimed  king  April  2,  18G6. 

Gorernment. — The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  and  a  chamber  of  deputies; 
the  senators  are  elected  for  a  term  of  8  years,  the  deputies  for  4  years.  All  citi- 
zens of  full  age  pa.ving  taxes  are  electors  qualified  to  vote  either  directly  or 
indirectly  in  the  election  of  deputies.  A  proi)erty  qualification  is  reciuired  in 
electors  of  senators.  The  king  has  the  suspensive  veto  over  all  laws  passed  by 
the  legislature. 

I'opulalioii. — Included  in  the  population  are  about  300,000  Jews,  200,000 
gypsies,  50,000  Bulgarians,  37,000  Austrians,  20,000  each  Germans  and  Greeks. 
The  capital  has  about  235,000  inhabitants;  other  towns  are  Jassv,  67,000; 
Galatz,  59,143;  Braila,  46,775. 

JMigioi). — The  state  church  is  of  the  orthodox  Greek  communion.  Its 
adherents  are  estimated  at  about  5,000,000,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  at  150,000. 
The  state  pays  the  salaries  of  the  ministers  of  the  orthodox  church. 

Education  is  gratuitous  and  conijjulsory  wliere  that  is  jiracticable,  but  the 
schools  are  inefficient.  In  1893  there  were  3,659  primary  schools,  with  221,000 
pupils,  or  3.97  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

Finanri-x. — The  state  revenue  is  derived  from  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  and 
from  the  large  public  domains.     A  capitation  tax  is  levied  on  all  persons  over  21 
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years  of  age,  with  certain  exceptions — about  $1  a  year.  In  1895  the  revenue  was 
about  $20,000,000,  and  the  expenditure  about  $22,000,000.  The  public  debt 
April  1,  1896,  was  $232,900,000,  more  than  one-half  of  it  contracted  for  railroads 
and  other  public  works. 

Army. — Every  male  citizen  between  21  and  45  years  of  age  is  liable  to  mili- 
tary service.  He  must  enter  (as  decided  by  lot)  either  the  permanent  army  for 
3  years  of  active  service,  the  territorial  infantry  for  5  years'  active  service,  or  the 
territorial  cavalry  for  4  years'  active  service.  The  strength  of  the  permanent 
army  in  peace  is  3,080  officers,  44,000  men,  366  guns;  of  the  territorial  army 
81,843  men.  For  the  kingdom's  naval  strength  in  vessels  see  Navies  of  the 
World. 

Iiidiisfriea  and  Production. — Of  the  population,  70  per  cent,  are  employed  in 
agriculture;  about  700,000  families  are  freeholders.  Of  the  area  of  the  kingdom, 
68  per  cent,  is  productive.  One-third  of  the  area  is  under  cereals,  chieHy  wheat 
and  maize.  Oil-seeds  and  vines  are  largely  grown.  The  average  annual  produc- 
tion of  cereals  is  about  12,000,000  quarters,  of  which  more  than  half  is  exported. 
The  country  is  rich  in  minerals.  The  principal  manufactures  are  paper,  cement, 
sugar,  salt,  woolen  goods,  hides,  and  timber. 

Commerce. — In  1897  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  during  1895  was  reported 
as  follows:  Imports,  $58,782,881;  exports,  $49,417,343.  The  principal  imports 
and  their  values  were  : 


Alimentary  products $7,825,^7 

Medical  and  chemical  products 5,121.448 

Animals  (including  horses) 3M,383 

Oils  and  tats 1,162,4:5 

Skins  and  leather 2,142,300 

Textiles  and  manufactures  of 21..^99,403 

Paper  and  articles  of 2,21 2.745 

Wood  and  articles  of 1,005,5.30 

Combustibles,  mineral  and  bituminous 1,818,253 

Earthenware  and  glassware 2,097,910 

Metals,  crude  and  worked 11,364,226 


The  leading  exports  were  : 


Alimentary  products $45,274,713 

Laving  animals  (including  horses) 1,637,991 

Skins  and  leather 694,414 

Textiles  and  manufactures  of. 1,038.340 

Wood  and  articles  of 935,634 

Metals,  crude  and  worked 573,596 


The  export  of  grain  and  flour,  included  under  the  heading  "alimentary  prod- 
ucts," amounted  to  $37,607,401,  and  was  the  largest  single  article  exported. 
The  imports  amounted  to  something  over  $965,000. 

Communicalionn. — The  merchant  navy  numbers  299  vessels  of  61,078  tons. 
Roumania,  with  Austria,  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  sends  one  delegate  to  the  mixed 
commission  which  has  superintendence  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube.  The 
length  of  railways  is  1,831  miles;  there  were  in  1895,  3,216  post-offices;  4,240 
miles  of  telegraph  lines;  10,670  miles  of  wires;  number  of  offices,  47(i. 

RULES  OF  THE  ROAD  AT  SEA,  name  applied  to  regulations  by  national 
or  international  authorities  for  the  management  of   vessels  at  sea  in  storms,  togs,, 
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or  other  clanger.  Under  act  of  the  United  States  Congress  in  1896,  the  rules 
already  established  were  considerably  changed  to  comnort  with  the  schedule  to 
be  observed  by  vessels  of  all  civilized  nations  on  and  after  July  1,  1897.  These 
rules  apply  also  to  inland  waters,  excepting  the  Great  Lakes,  for  whicli  a  special 
set  has  been  devised.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  new  rules:  "Vessels 
are  in  the  first  place  cautioned  against  showing  any  other  lights  than  their  dis- 
tinguishing ones  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  any  possibility  of  confusion.  An 
additional  white  light  is,  however,  given  to  a  steam  vessel  under  way  to  be  car- 
ried at  least  15  ft.  lower  than  the  one  now  provided  for,  and  forward  of  its  verti- 
cal line.  A  vessel  which  is  towing  another  vessel  or  barge  is  also  allowed  a  small 
■wh'te  light  to  be  carried  aft,  and  in  such  a  position  that  it  shall  not  be  visible  for- 
ward of  the  beam,  which  may  be  used  for  the  towing  vessel  to  steer  by.  The 
followisg  regulations  are  also  jirovided  for  stuall  vessels:  First — Steam  vessels  of 
less  than  forty  tons  shall  carry — (a)  In  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel,  or  on  or  in 
front  of  the  funnel,  where  it  can  best  be  seen,  and  at  a  height  above  the  gunwale 
of  not  less  than  9  ft.,  a  bright  white  light  constructed  and  fixed  as  prescribed  in 
article  two  (a),  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  at  least 
two  miles.  (6)  Greeu  and  red  side  lights  constructed  and  fixed  as  prescribed  in 
article  two  {h)  and  (c),  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  at 
least  one  mile,  or  a  combined  lantern  showing  a  green  light  and  a  red  light  from 
right  ahead  to  two  points  abaft  the  beam  on  their  respective  sides.  Such  lan- 
terns shall  be  carried  not  less  than  3  ft.  below  the  white  light.  Second — Small 
steamboats,  such  as  are  carried  by  seagoing  vessels,  may  carry  the  white  light  at 
a  less  height  than  9  ft.  above  the  gunwale,  but  it  shall  be  carried  above  the  com- 
bined lantern  mentioned  in  subdivision  one  (b).  Third — Vessels  under  oars  or 
sails  of  less  than  20  tons  shall  have  ready  at  hand  a  lantern  with  a  green  glass 
on  one  side  and  a  red  glass  on  the  other,  which,  on  the  approach  of  or  to  other 
vessels,  shall  be  exhibited  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  collision,  so  that  the  green 
light  shall  not  be  seen  on  the  ]iort  side  nor  the  red  light  on  the  starboard  side. 
Fourth — Rowing  boats,  whether  under  oars  or  sail,  shall  have  ready  at  hand  a  lan- 
tern showing  a  white  light  which  shall  be  temporarily  exhibited  in  sufficient  time 
to  prevent  collision.  Additional  regulations  are  provided  for  jiilot  vessels  on 
duty  at  their  stations  as  follows:  On  the  near  approach  of  or  to  other  vessels 
they  shall  have  their  side  lights  lighted,  ready  for  use,  and  shall  Hash  or  show 
them  at  short  intervals,  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  they  are  heading,  but 
the  green  light  shall  not  be  shown  on  the  port  side,  nor  the  red  light  on  tiie  star- 
board side.  A  iiilot  vessel  of  such  a  class  as  to  be  obliged  to  go  alongside  of  a 
vessel  to  put  a  pilot  on  board  may  show  the  white  light  instead  of  carrying  it  at 
the  masthead,  and  may,  instead  of  the  colored  lights  above  mentioned,  have  at 
hand,  read.v  for  use,  a  lantern  with  a  green  glass  on  the  one  side  and  a  red  glass 
on  the  other,  to  bo  used  as  prescribed  above.  A  vessel  in  or  near  a  fair-way, 
when  aground,  is  required  to  carry  in  addition  to  it,  the  two  red  lights  which 
signify  a  vessel  not  under  control,  but  not  desiring  assistance.  A  steam  vessel 
under  sail  onl.v,  but  having  her  funnel  up,  shall  carr.v  forward  where  it  can  best  be 
seen,  one  black  ball  or  shajje,  not  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  manner  of  fog  sig- 
naling is  also  more  definitel.v  fixed  as  follows:  Article  15.  All  signals  prescribed 
by  this  article  for  vessels  under  way  shall  be  given :  First — By 'steam  vessels' 
on  the  whistle  or  siren.  Second — By  'sailing  vessels'  and  'vessels  towed'  on  the 
fog  horn.  The  words  'prolonged  blast'  used  in  this  article  shall  mean  a  blast  of 
from  four  to  six  seconds'  duration,  {a)  A  steam  vessel  having  way  ujion  her  shall 
sound,  at   intervals   of   not  more   than  two   minutes,   a    prolonged    blast,      (b)  A 


steam  vessel  under  way,  but  stopped,  and  having  no  way  upon  her,  shall  sound, 
at  intervals  of  not  more  than  .two  minutes,  two  prolonged  blasts,  with  an  interval 
of  about  one  second  between,  (e)  A  sailing  vessel  under  way  shall  sound  at  in- 
tervals of  not  more  than  one  minute,  when  on  the  starboard  tack,  one  blast ; 
when  on  the  port  tack,  two  blasts  in  succession,  and  when  with  the  wind  abaft 
the  beam,  three  blasts  in  succession,  (d)  A  vessel  when  at  anchor  shall,  at  inter- 
vals of  not  more  than  one  minute,  ring  the  bell  rapidly  for  above  live  seconds. 
(e)  A  vessel  when  towing  a  vessel  emplo.ved  in  laying  or  in  picking  up  a  tele- 
graph cable,  and  a  vessel  under  way,  which  is  unable  to  get  out  of  the  wa.v  of  an 
aiiproaohing  vessel  through  being  not  under  command,  or  unable  to  maneuver  as 
required  by  the  rules,  shall  instead  of  the  signals  prescribed  in  subdivisions  (a) 
and  (r)  of  this  article,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  two  minutes,  sound  three 
blasts  in  succession,  namely,  one  prolonged  blast  followed  by  two  short  blasts. 
A  vessel  towed  may  give  this  signal  and  she  shall  not  give  any  other.  Sailing 
vessels  and  boats  of  less  than  twenty  tons  gross  tonnage  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
give  the  above-mentioned  signals,  but,  if  they  do  not,  they  shall  make  some  other 
efficient  sound  signal  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  one  minute." 

RUSSIA,  an  absolute  monarchy  with  dominions  extending  over  a  great  part  of 
eastern  Europe  and  northern  and  central  Asia;  area,  Eurojiean,  2,095,504  square 
miles;  Asiatic,  8,644,100  square  miles;  total  population  (1897),  129,211,113; 
capital,  St.  Petersburg;  population  (1897),  1,267,023.  The  reigning  emperor  of 
all  the  Russias,  Nicholas  II.,  born  May  18,  1868,  son  of  the  preceding  emperor, 
Alexander  III.,  succeeded  to  the  throne  Nov.  26,  1894.  His  personal  income  is 
derived  from  the  revenue  of  the  crown  domains,  which  consist  of  more  than  a 
million  square  miles  of  cultivated  land  and  forests  besides  gold  and  other  mines 
in  Siberia. 

Population. — The  first  general  census  of  the  population  of  the  empire  was 
made  in  1897.  According  to  this,  the  population  of  the  whole  Russian  empire  is 
129,211,113,  of  which  there  are  64,616,280  males  and  64,594,833  females.  The 
following  table  shows  the  population  by  separate  territories  of  the  empire : 


In  50  governments  of  European  Russia, 
In  10  governments  of  the  Kingdom  ol 

Poland 

In  11  governments  and  regions  of  Cau 

casus 

In  8  governments  and  regions  of  Siberia 
In  3  regions  of  Turkestan  and  Trans 

Caspian  region 

In  5  regions  of  steppes 

In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finlami 

Russian  subjects  iu  Buhora  and  Khiva. 


Total. 


5,433,636 
1,753,879 


J,281,»tt 

[,803,660 

1,250,436 

3.951 


47,755,1 
4,688,; 


Inhabit- 
ants pel 
Sq.  Verst. 


1,17.5,101 

1,415,174 

;,6S7.801 

6,412 


(a)  1  square  verst  =  0. 43916  square  mile. 

(6)  The  whole  of  Asiatic  Russia,  if  the  transural  districts  of  Perm  and  Orenburg 
governments  are  added  thereto,  contains  15,300,000  inhabitants. 


'This  census  shows  19  cities  containing  over  100,000  inhabitants  each;  35  cities 
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from  50,000  to  100,000;  G9  cities  from  2o,000  to  50,000;  13  cities  from  10,000  to 
25,000;  aud  ;5  cities  from  5,000  to  10,000. 

The  followiug  table  shows  all  the  cities  contaiuiug  above  50,000  iuhabitants : 


1 

Cities. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Cities. 

Popula- 

1,267,02.'J 
988,610 
014,753 
4<)4,t«l 
314,780 
882,943 
2)8,7.50 
170.aH2 
159,8112 
159,5(18 
1.58,.5(«i 
133,  ll« 
131, 5US 
121,216 
119,889 
113.07.5 
112.2.-3 
111.048 
]08..'.l)0 
98,503 
92,060 
91,(i59 
91.113 
84,015 

70,610 
69,219 
68,558 
0«,143 
65,097 
65,452 
M.578 
64.500 
63.927 
61.906 
BI.Wl 
59,5.39 
57,879 
55.9U 
5.5,080 
54.900 
M.453 
54.442 
53,738 
5:1.477 
53,060 
52,908 
53,4.30 
63,005 
51,748 
51,484 
50,570 

Lodz 

Kiev 

Tiflis    

CroDstadt 

Kaz.in 

Tula 

Kishinev 

Herdichev 

Tver 

Nikolaev  (govt,  of  Klierson), . 

Kursk   

73..'M» 

Dvinsk 72,231 

Ufa 

Religion. — The  State  religion  is  that  of  the  Greco-Kussian,  or  as  it  is  officially 
styled,  the  Orthodox-Catholic  faith.  The  Russian  church  is  autonomous,  but 
maintains  fraternal  relations  with  the  four  Oriental  patriarchates  of  Constan- 
tino|)le,  Jerusalem,  Antiocli,  aud  Alexandria.  The  supreme  head  of  the  church  is 
the  reigning  emperor.  He  appoints  to  all  offices  in  the  church,  but  the  i)relates 
may  ja-opose  candidates.  There  are  in  the  empire  62  bishoprics;  of  the  bishops, 
3  are  metropolitans  aud  17  archbishops;  03,191  churches,  of  which  70S  are  cathe- 
drals; 52,333  priests  and  deacons;  aud  43,()15  clergy  in  the  minor  orders.  There 
are  507  monasteries,  with  7,404  monks;  228  nunneries,  with  7,566  nuns.  The 
Holy  Synod  has  a  productive  capital  of  $30,000,000  at  its  disposal;  the  income  of 
the  orthodox  churches  amounts  to  about  S18, ()()(), 000. 

Edtualwn. — Most  of  the  schools  are  under  the  ministry  of  i)ublic  instruction, 
and  the  empire  is  divided  into  14  educational  districts.  In  1894  the  total  con- 
tribution of  the  government  for  education  was  $28,000,000,  of  which  about 
$5,500,000  was  for  universities,  $13,000,000  for  middk-dass  schools,  aud  the 
remainder  for  jirimar.v  schools.  The  latest  official  data  of  education  give  9  uni- 
versities, with  a  teaching  staff  of  923,  aud  13,944  students;  17  high  scliools,  with 
190  instructors,  aud  2,096  students;  2  ladies'  universities  with  983  students;  7 
theological  schools,  with  126  instructors,  and  887  students;  2  medical  schools, 
1.277  students;  5  military  academies,  1,277  students;  3  agricultural  academies, 
412  students;  7  engineering  aud  mining  schools,  507  students.     The  foregoing 
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are  the  high-grade  schools.  Of  middle-class  schools  for  boys  there  are  G29,  with 
13G,219  students,  viz.  :  Normal  schools  and  practical  schools,  78,  instuctors,  822, 
students  5,586;  gymnasia  and  progymnasia,  235,  instructors,  2,815,  students,  68,- 
682;  realschulen,  104,  students,  18,827;  technical  and  professional  schools,  44, 
students,  4,769;  theological  seminaries,  55,  instructors,  1,054,  students,  17,246; 
military  and  naval  schools,  113,  students,  21,109.  The  schools  for  primary  edu- 
cation number  over  46,800,  and  the  pupils  1,451,000  boys  and  383,200  girls.  The 
estimate  in  1896  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  all  grades  of  schools  was,  for  European 
Russia  (Finland  not  included),  2,874,000;  Poland,  257,300;  Caucasia,  148,800;^ 
Siberia,  80,000.  On  this  estimate,  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  poiiulation  is  in  the 
schools.  Of  recruits  to  the  army  only  20  per  cent,  can  read  and  write.  The 
polyglotty  of  the  empire  is  shown  in  the  languages  of  the  newspapers.  In  1892, 
in  European  Eussia  (exclusive  of  Finland),  there  were  published  743  periodicals; 
of  these  589  were  in  Eussian,  69  in  Polish,  44  in  German,  11  in  Esthonian,  7  in 
Lettish,  9  in  French,  5  in  Armenian,  2  in  Jewish,  3  in  Georgian,  1  in  Finnish,  2 
in  Russian,  German,  and  Polish,  1  in  Eussian,  German,  and  Lettish,  1  in  Tartar 
and  Eussian,  1  in  Eussian  and  Turkish,  1  in  Eussian  and  French.  In  1894  there 
were  published  in  the  empire  (exclusive  of  Finland)  10,651  books,  aggregating 
32,208,372  copies.  Of  the  works  8,082  (25,000,000  copies)  were  in  Eussian;  in 
Polish,  723  (1,836,000);  in  Hebrew,  474  (1,132,000);  in  German,  377  (744,000); 
in  Lettish,  203  (767,000) ;  in  Esthonian,  115  (544,000). 

Finances. — In  the  budget  for  1897  the  revenues  of  the  empire  were  estimated 
at  $706,980,000  in  gold;  expenditures  the  same.  The  estimate  includes  both  the 
ordinary  and  the  extraordinary  expenditure,  e.g.,  the  cost  of  constructing  rail- 
ways and  ports..  Jan.  1,  1895,  the  public  debt  amounted  to  about  $2,500,000,000, 
of  which  about  75  per  cent,  paid  4  per  cent,  interest.  In  a  memoir  which  accom- 
panied the  budget  estimates  for  1897  the  minister  of  finance  stated  that  the 
amount  of  gold  accumulated  in  the  treasury  and  in  the  state  bank  was  804,000,- 
000  rubles  (§600,000,000),  equal  to  1,206,000,000  rubles  in  paper,  and  so  exceeds 
by  85,000,000  rubles  the  amount  of  figure  money  in  circulation. 

Army  and  Navy. — Military  service  is  obligatory  on  all  men  from  their  21st 
year.  Yearly  about  870,000  young  men  reach  the  military  age;  of  these,  about 
275,000  are  taken  into  the  active  army,  while  the  rest  are  inscribed  in  the  reserve. 
The  period  of  service  in  European  Eussia  is  5  years  in  the  active  army,  13  j-ears 
in  the  reserve,  5  in  the  second  reserve.  The  men  in  the  reserve  are  called 
together  for  drill  for  6  weeks  twice  a  year.  The  Eussian  army  on  the  peace  foot- 
ing comprises,  of  field  troops :  First,  193  infantry  regiments,  forming  772  bat- 
talions, having  a  total  of  351,074  combatants,  13,510  officers,  and  musicians;  30 
regiments  of  riflemen  having  30,780  condsatants,  728  officers;  8  battalions  of 
riflemen,  3,584  combatants,  152  officers;  6^  battalions  of  Cossacks,  4,770  com- 
batants; 37  line  battalions  in  Asia,  3,552  combatants — total  of  infantry  regi- 
ments and  battalions,  390,176  combatants.  Second,  cavalry:  58  regiments  of 
cuirassiers,  dragoons,  uhlans,  71,468  combatants;  Finnish  dragoons,  870  men; 
37^  Cossack  regiments,  34,790  combatants;  Crim-Tartars,  1,424  combatants — 
total  cavalry,  8K, 078  combatants.  Third,  artillery  :  48  field  brigades;  98  heavy, 
184  light,  15  mountain  batteries;  30  brigades  are  kept  on  a  war  footing  of  8  guns 
each,  and  275  have  horses  for  4  guns  each;  1,240  guns,  63,143  combatants; 
besides  these,  there  are  6  light  and  1  mountain  battery  in  Turkestan;  8  light,  2 
mountain,  and  2  mortar  batteries  in  East  Siberia;  21  batteries  attached  to  rifle- 
men's battalions,  55  mounted  batteries,  318  guns,  8,714  men;  28  field  mortar  bat- 
teries in  7  regiments,  8  guns  in  each  battery — total  mortars,   224.      A  few  other 
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I'atteries  added  to  the  above  bring  the  grand  total  up  to  418  field  batteries,  1,790 
guns,  236  mortars,  and  over  100,000  men.  Fourth,  the  engineer  corps:  which 
has  a  total  of  43J  battalions  (8  brigades),  25,894  men.  Fifth,  the  train :  com- 
prising 35,130  men.  Grand  total  of  field  troops  of  the  European  anuy  on  the 
peace  footing,  about  700,000  combatants,  28,200  officers.  In  the  Asiatic  domin- 
ions there  is  further  an  active  array  of  74,200  men,  and  in  Finland,  9,939  men. 
Total  of  men  in  Eurojjean  and  Asiatic  Eussia  (jieace  footing),  835,143;  officers, 
33,529;  horses,  155,478.  The  strength  of  the  armies  on  the  war  footing  is: 
combatants,  2,532,490;  horses,  577,790;  guns,  5,204.  For  Russia's  naval 
strength  in  ships  see  Naviks  of  the  World.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  navy 
is  the  general  admiral.  Under  him  are  11  admirals,  24  vice-admirals,  24  rear- 
admirals,  63  cajitains  of  the  first-class,  193  second-class,  541  lieutenants,  390  mid- 
shipmen.     Officers  in  the  engineering  branch,  326. 

A(/)iiiiltiire.—The  whole  territor.v  of  European  Russia  proper,  exclusive  of  the 
Arkhangelsk  islands  and  the  pasture  grounds  of  the  Kalmucks  and  Kirghizes, 
comprises  1,098,507,780  acres  and  is  distributed  among  diffei'ent  owners  as 
follows : 


Owners. 

Area. 

Unfit  for  cul, 

ture,  Koads, 

etc. 

Aci-PS. 
410.H()l,ii67 
19,g<J0,8;» 
373.310.496 
2<M,5(M,583 

Acres. 
139,3it7,498 

35,445,735 

35,115,557 

The  total  arable  is  287,969,552  acres;  orchards,  meadows,  grazing,  etc.,  174,- 
958,734  acres;  forest,  etc.,  425,520,714;  roads,  waste,  etc.,  210-,058,770.  There 
are  in  European  Russia,  3,175,000  acres  under  flax,  and  the  annual  product  of  flax 
fiber  is  584,000  tons;  of  linseed,  501,500  cwt.  ;  1,510,000  acres  under  hemp,  prod- 
uct of  fiber,  230,300  tons,  hemi>sced,  272,782  tons;  about  650,000  cwt.  of  hops 
are  harvested  yearly.  About  128,480  acres  are  under  tobacco.  The  production 
of  cotton' in  Turkestan  is  growing  rapidly:  acreage  in  1895,  409,800.  In  Khiva, 
Bokhara,  and  Transcaucasia,  cotton  culture  has  attained  considerable  proportions. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  area  of  European  Russia  is  under  forest;  the  total  forest 
Jirea  of  European  Russia,  Poland,  Finland,  and  Caucasia  is  498,177,000  acres. 

Minei<. — Gold  is  obtained  chiefl.v  in  Siberia,  product  (1893),  72,532  lbs.  ;  and 
in  the  Ural  Jlountains,  product  26,352  lbs.  In  the  same  year  the  total  product 
of  silver  in  several  districts  was  27,088  lbs.  The  copper  product  in  the  Urals  was 
2,789  tons,  and  in  the  Caucasus,  2,064  tons.  In  South  Russia  mercury  was  ex- 
tracted in  1895  to  the  amount  of  954,000  lbs.  The  province  of  Ekaterinoslav  is 
an  imi)ortant  iron-mining  center.  The  .yield  in  1894  was:  Pig,  350,001)  tons; 
iron,  32,500;  steel,  160,000  tons.  The  manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery  is 
arising  industry  in  Russia;  product,  $7,500,000.  The  product  of  coal  in  the 
Don  region  in  1894  was  .3,684,000  tons.     Poland  produces  about  the  same  amount. 

Mavufaditres. — According  to  estimates  of  the  department  of  trade  and  manu- 
facture, which  takes  no  account  of  mining  industries  nor  of  those  which  jiay 
•excise  duties   (si>irits,  sugar,  tobacco),    manufactories  of  the   empire   producing 
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over  $750  worth  a  year  are  in  number  22,483,  employing  1,094,972  men,  311,803 
women,  380,057  horse-power;  and  the  yearly  production  is  valued  at  $1,312,7-1;0,- 
000.  The  chief  articles  of  manufacture  are  articles  of  food,  textiles,  paper,  wood, 
chemicals,  tallow  candles,  leather,  china  and  glass,  iron  and  steel,  machinery, 
etc.  Russia  and  Poland  have  over  3,799,410  spindles  and  191,290  looms.  The 
pi'oduct  of  pig  iron  in  1894  was  1,272,235  tons,  and  of  steel,  450,000  tons.  The 
product  of  naphtha,  crude  and  refined,  was  120,000  tons. 

Cominerve. — The  exports  from  European  Russia  and  North  Caucasia  in  1895 
were:  Food  materials,  $299,235,100;  timber,  lias,  tallow,  wool,  naphtha,  and 
other  raw  and  half-manufactured  goods,  $195,033,000;  metallic  goods,  textiles, 
miscellaneous,  $22,650,000.  The  imi:)orts  from  Europe  in  the  same  year  were : 
Ai-ticlesof  food,  $49,000,000;  raw  and  half-manufactured  materials,  $211,779,000; 
animals,  $2,162,250;  manufactured  goods,  $102,369,000. 

Communications. — The  river  fleet  of  European  Russia  and  Poland  comprises 
over  2,185  steamers  (115,140  horse-power);  over  102  steamers  navigate  the  rivers 
of  West  Siberia,  and  the  traffic  aggregates  322,000  tons;  over  60  steamers  are 
engaged  on  the  rivers  of  East  Siberia.  The  total  length  of  navigable  rivers  in 
Russia  and  Poland  is  46,277  miles;  there  are  also  499  miles  of  canals  and  648 
miles  of  canalized  rivers.  In  1896  there  were  in  Russia,  Poland,  Siberia,  and 
Caucasia,  state  railways,  14,028  miles;  private,  8,033  miles;  in  Finland,  1,488 
miles;  in  Transcaspia  and  Turkestan,  890  miles;  total,  24,439  miles;  lines  under 
construction,  7,939  miles. 

Fonts  and  Telegraphs. — ^The  number  of  post-offices  exceeds  7,084.  The  length 
of  state  telegraph  lines,  Jan.  1,  1895,  was  76,857  miles;  length  of  wire,  152,959 
miles;  offices,  2,133;  length  of  telephone  lines,  14,000  miles.  The  income  of 
posts  and  telegraphs  is  over  $26,707,437  per  annum;  expenditures,  $19,608,081. 

RUSSELL,  Lord  Charles,  of  Killowen,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  was 
born  in  Newry,  Ireland,  in  1833.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin; 
called  to  the  English  bar  in  1859;  Liberal  member  of  Parliament  in  1880-89; 
made  attorney-general  and  knighted  in  1886 ;  counsel  for  Great  Britain  before 
the  Bering  Sea  Arbitration  Tribunal  in  1893;  and  received  a  life  peerage  and  was 
appointed  lord  chief  justice  of  England  in  1894.  He  visited  the  United  States  in 
August,  1896,  and  delivered  an  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  non-sectarian;  had  at  close  of 
1896,  27  professors  and  instructors;  165  students;  33,559  volumes  in  library; 
president,  Austin  Scott,  ph.d.,  ll.d. 

SACRAMENTO,  city,  capital  of  California  and  of  Sacramento  county ;  popula- 
tion (1890),  26,386.  Electricity,  generated  b^'  the  falls  of  the  American  River  at 
Polsom,  24  iLiles  distant,  was  turned  on  in  July,  1895,  and  since  then  there  has 
been  a  marked  revival  in  public  improvements  and  private  enterprise.  Hereafter 
the  waters  of  the  river  will  be  utilized  for  lighting  the  streets,  propelling  street 
cars,  operating  factories,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  city  owns  the  water- 
works, which  are  supplied  from  the  Sacramento  River ;  is  improving  its  streets 
with  bitumen ;  and  has  26  churches,  a  national  and  4  State  banks,  17  buildings 
used  for  public  school  purposes,  public  school  property  valued  at  $275,000,  State 
and  pubic  libraries,  and  2  daily,  4  weekly  and  2  monthly  periodicals. 

S.VG.\STA,  PuAXEDES  Mateo,  statesman,  was  born  in  Torrecilla  de  Cameros, 
Spain,  July  21,  1827.  He  was  educated  for  an  engineer;  was  for  a  short  time 
engaged  in  his  profession  in  Valladolid  and  Zamora;  entered  political  life  and 
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was  elected  to  the  Cortes  iu  1854;  took  part  iu  the  revolution  of  I80G;  and,  after 
the  proclamatiou  of  aiuuest.v,  returned  to  Si)aiu,  and  became  a  professor  in  the 
School  of  Engineers  iu  Madrid.  In  IHtUi  he  af^aiu  joined  the  revolutionary  party, 
and,  as  before,  sought  safety  in  flight  to  France,  thi.s  time  with  a  sentence  to 
death  for  treason  against  hiiu.  Under  General  I'rim  he  was  appointed  minister 
of  the  interior ;  in  January,  1870,  he  became  minister  of  state ;  and  he  held  both 
of  these  offices  during  the  brief  reign  of  King  Amadeus.  In  January,  1874,  he 
was  appointed  minister  for  foreign  affairs;  in  May,  became  minister  of  the 
interior;  and  in  August,  premier.  Ou  the  accession  of  Alfonso  XII.,  Sagasta 
withdrew  from  political  life  for  awhile,  subsequentl.v  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
.voung  king  and  becoming  a  recognized  leader  of  the  Liberal  i)arty.  He  again 
became  premier,  on  the  death  of  Alfonso  in  1885,  and  by  several  reconstructions 
of  his  ministry  held  the  place  till  July,  1890,  when  he  was  forced  to  give  way  to 
Canovas  del  Castillo.  The  latter  remained  at  the  head  of  the  government  till 
March,  1891},  when  he  in  turn  gave  way  to  Sagasta,  who  was  again  succeeded  by 
Canovas  in  March,  1895.  Senor  Canovas  was  assassinated  Aug.  8,  1897,  and  Sagasta 
was  again  called  to  the  otHce  of  premier.  By  virtue  of  this  office  he  had  charge 
of  the  negotiations  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  in  the  early  part  of 
1898. 

SAGE,  Hesut  "SVii.liam,  philanthropist,  was  born  iu  Middletowu,  Conn.,  Jan. 
31,  1814;  died  in  Ithaca,  N.  1'.,  Sept.  17,  1897.  He  aciiuired  a  large  fortune  in 
the  lumber  trade,  and  will  be  remembered  best  for  his  benefactions  to  Cornell 
University.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  trusteees  in  1870,  and  since  1875  had  been 
jiresideut  of  the  board.  His  gifts  to  Cornell  include  the  Sage  College  for 
Women,  cost  S2C6,000;  the  Sage  School  of  Philosoi)hy,  $200,000;  University 
Library  Building,  S2(;0,000;  and  endowment,  $300,000;  the  Susan  E.  Linn  Sage 
chair  of  philosophy  and  home  for  the  Sage  professors  of  philosophy,  $01,000; 
the  Sage  Chapel ;  and  the  Museum  of  Classical  Arch:rology.  His  various  gifts 
aggregated  about  $1,250,000  in  value.  After  his  death  his  sons.  Dean  Sage,  of 
Albauy,  and  William  H.  Sage,  of  Ithaca,  presented  the  university,  for  a  student's 
hospital,  the  Sage  mansion,  valued  at  $80,000,  a  full  e<iuipment,  and  an  endow- 
ment of  $100,006. 

SAGINAW,  city,  capital  of  Saginaw  county,  IMich.  ;  population  (1890),  40,822; 
(1894,  State  census)  44,041.  In  1890  the  assessed  valuations  were  :  Keal  estate, 
$13,024;(;75;  personal  property,  $2,712,395— total,  $15,737,070;  tax  rate,  $27.18 
per  $1,000.  The  bonded  debt,  March  1,  1897,  including  a  water  debt  of  $539,- 
000,  was  $1,230,000;  sinking  fuud,  $40,000;  net  debt,  $1,190,000.  There  ai'e  3 
national  banks,  with  capital,  $400,000;  deposits,  $2,080,430;  and  resources, 
$3,255,329;  8  State  and  savings  banks;  4  building  and  loan  associations;  over  200 
manufactories,  employing  10,500  jiersons,  paying  $4,500,000  in  wages,  and  yield- 
ing products  valued  at  over  $20,000,000;  12  lines  of  railroad  entering  the  cit.v; 
10  miles  of  river  front;  40  miles  of  paved  streets,  50  miles  of  sewers,  and  80  miles 
of  water  mains;  45  churches;  22  public  and  15  private  schools;  32  lumber-sort- 
ing yards ;  and  4  daily  and  8  weekly  uewspapers. 

ST.  BENEDICT'S  COLLEGE,  Atchison,  Kan.,  Roman  Catholic;  had  at  close 
of  1890,  25  professors  and  instructors;  170  students;  13,000  volumes  in  library; 
jiresidcnt,  I.  Wolf,  d.d. 

ST.  CHARLES  COLLEGE,  Ellicott  City,  Md.,  Roman  Catholic;  had  at  close 
of  1890,  17  professors  and  instructors;  225  students;  15,000  volumes  in  library; 
president,  C.  B.   Schrantz,  a.m. 
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ST.  FRANCIS  XA"VTLft  COLLEGE,  New  York  City,  Roman  Catholic;  had 
at  close  of  1896,  40  professors  and  instructors  761  students;  28,000  volumes  in 
library;   president,  T.  E.  Murphy,  s.j. 

ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  Annapolis,  Md.,  non  sectarian;  had  at  close  of 
1896,  13  professors  and  instructors;  175  students;  8,500  volumes  in  library; 
$1,000   in   productive  funds;  $14,200  gifts;  $22,200  income;  president,  Thomas 

Fell,    PH.D.,    LL.D. 

ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  Fordham,  New  York  City,  Roman  Catholic;  had  at 
clo.se  of  1896,  20  professors  and  instructors;  217  students;  37,000  volumes  in 
library;  $12,000  income;  president,  T.  J.  Campbell,  s.j. 

ST.  JOHN'S  UNIVERSITY,  Collegeville,  Minn.,  Roman  Catholic;  had  at 
close  of  1896,  27  professors  and  instructors;  200  students;  12,000  volumes  in 
library;  $20,000  income;  president,  Peter  Engel,  ph.d. 

ST.  JOSEPH,  city,  capital  of  Buchanan  county.  Mo.  ;  population  (1890), 
52,321.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations  were  :  Real  estate,  S16,000,000;  personal 
property,  §7,500,000— total,  $23,500,000;  total  tax  rate,  $28  per  $1,000.  The 
bonded  debt,  Jan.  1,  1897,  was  $1,253,500;  sinking  fund,  $20,000;  net  debt, 
$1,233,000.  The  city  pa.vs  annually  $30,000  for  its  water  sui)iily.  There  are  2 
national  banks,  with  combined  capital,  $350,000;  deposits,  $1,981,505;  and 
resources,  $3,884,692;  public  school  property  valued  at  $600,000;  gas  and 
electric  light  plants ;  electric  street  railroads ;  8  important  railroads  entering  the 
cit.v ;  and  5  daily,  9  weekly,  and  7  monthly  iieriodicals. 

ST.  LOUIS,  city,  port  of  entry,  co-extensive  with  St.  Louis  county.  Mo.  ; 
population  (1890),  451,770.  In  1896  the  total  assessed  valuation  (about  three- 
Hfths  actual)  was  $341,087,650;  and  the  total  bonded  debt,  Feb.  1,  1897,  includ- 
ing a  water  debt  of  $5,808,000,  was  $20,352,278.  The  city  owns  the  waterworks 
plant,  which  cost  $25,000,000,  has  a  capacity  of  65,000,000  gals.,  supplies 
through  462  miles  of  mains,  and  .vields  a  revenue  of  over  $1,250,000  per  annum, 
with  operating  expenses  of  about  $500,000.  There  are  865  miles  of  streets,  of 
which  369  miles  are  paved,  and  400  miles  of  sewers.  The  total  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  cit.v  government  exceeds  $6,700,000  per  annum;  the  public  schools, 
$1,640,000;  the  police  department  of  867  officers  and  men,  $950,000;  and  the  fire 
department  of  470  offiers  and  men,  $650,000.  There  are  6  national  banks,  with 
combined  capital,  $8,400,000;  deposits,  $22,222,820;  loans  and  discounts,  $32,- 
060,316;  resources,  $57,454,641;  and  surplus,  $1,706,000;  and  18  State  and 
savings  banks.  In  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1897,  the  exchanges  at  the  clearing 
house  aggregated  $1,293,701,962,  an  increase  of  $111,686,391  in  a  .vear.  The 
public  libraries  of  all  kinds  number  25;  the  public  parks,  of  which  Forest  Park 
is  the  largest,  embrace  an  area  of  over  2,100  acres;  the  i)ublic  school  propert.v 
has  a  value  of  over  $4,250,000;  and  the  periodicals  number  13  daily,  68 
weekly,  3  bi-weekly,  2  semi-monthly,  64  monthly  and  8  quarterly  issues.  The 
city  and  vicinity  was  visited  by  a  tornado  on  May  27,  1896,  which  with  the 
accompaniments  of  flood  and  fire  cost  a  loss  of  over  500  lives,  the  partial 
destruction  of  the  great  Eads  bridge,  and  damage  to  property  estimated  at  many 
millions  of  dt)llars.  St.  Louis  maintained  its  reputation  as  a  convention  city  the 
game  .year,  when  on  June  16  the  Republican  National  Convention,  which 
ominated  AVilliam  McKinley,  was  held  here. 

ST.  LOUIS  UNIVERSITY,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Roman  Catholic;  had  at  close  of 
1896,  20  professors  and  instructors;  319  students;  43,500  volumes  in  library; 
I)resident,  J.  Grimmelsmau,  s.j. 
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ST.  MARY'S  COLLEGE,  St.  Mary's,  Kan.,  Roinau  Catholic;  had  at  close  of 
189t),  24  ijrofessors  and  instructors;  2-il  students;  7,000  volumes  in  library; 
president,  E.  A.  Higjjius,  s.j. 

ST.  PAUL,  city,  capital  of  Minnesota  and  of  Jiainsay  county;  iiopulatiou 
(1890),  133,150;  (1895,  State  census)  14:0,292.  In  1890  the  assessed  valuations 
were:  Real  estate,  §79,005,041;  personal  property,  $14,042,700— total,  S93,107,- 
741;  tax  rate,  $21.40  jier  5*1,000.  The  bonded  debt,  Jan.  1,  1897,  including  a 
water  debt  of  §2,400,000,  was  §8,332,100;  Moatiny;  debt,  §1,055,000;  siukin!.? 
funds,  §373,400;  net  debt,  §9,013,700.  TLere  are  383  miles  of  streets,  234  miles 
of  water  mains,  and  147  miles  of  sewers.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining:  the 
citj-  government  exceeds  §1,500,000;  public  schools,  §500,000;  police  department 
of  181  officers  and  men,  §185,000;  tire  dei)iirtnieut  of  192  officers  and  men, 
§200,000;  and  of  street  lishtinii  by  gas  and  electricity,  §75,000.  There  are  5 
national  banks,  with  capital,  §3,800,000;  individual  dei)osit8,  §9,500,325;  and 
resources,  §21,014,157;  12  public  libraries  of  all  kinds;  public  school  property 
valued  at  nearly  §2,500,000;  and  4  daily,  24  weekly,  4  semi-monthly,  and  12 
monthly  periodicals.  Designs  for  a  new  State  capitol,  to  cost  §1,500,000,  were 
accepted  in  1895. 

SALE:M,  city,  capital  of  Essex  county,  Mass.;  population  (1890),  30,801; 
(1895,  State  census)  34,473.  In  189(i  the  assessed  valuations  were :  Real  estate, 
§17,542,700;  jiersonal  property,  §11,120,200— total,  §28,002,900;  tax  rate,  §10 
per  §1,000.  The  total  debt,  including  a  water  debt  of  $711,500,  was  §1,107,500; 
assets,  §192,707;  net  debt,  §974,733.  Thei-e  are  7  national  banks;  2  savings 
hanks;  2  co-operative  banks;  9  public  libraries  of  all  kinds;  elec'tric  street  rail- 
roads connecting  with  Lynn,  Beverly,  Danvers,  Peabody,  and  Marblehead ;  public 
school  proiierty  valued  at  over  §450,000;  and  2  daily,  3  weekly,  and  3  monthly 
periodicals. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  city,  cajiital  of  Utah  and  of  Salt  Lake  county  ;  popula- 
tion (1890),  44,843.  In  1890  the  actual  valuations  reported  were :  Real  estate, 
§28,254,118;  personal  projjerty,  §9,300,878— total,  §37,554,990;  tax  rate,  §23 
per  §1,000.  The  total  debt,  Jan.  1,  1896,  including  a  water  debt  of  §548,000, 
was  §2,548,000;  and  the  city  owned  the  waterworks  plant  and  other  propert.v 
valued  at  §3,500,000.  There  are  127  miles  of  streets,  30  miles  of  sewers,  and 
125  miles  of  water  mains;  4  national  banks,  with  capital,  §1,300,000;  deposits, 
§1,508,403;  and  resources,  §4,078,954;  and  4  daily,  3  semi-weekly,  11  weekly,  2 
semi-monthly,  and  7  monthly  periodicals.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the 
city  government  is  about  §500,000;  i)ublic  schools,  1250,000;  police  department, 
§30,000;  iire  department,  §34,000;  and  street  lighting  by  electricity,  §30,000. 
A  s)iecial  census  in  1895  showed  303  industrial  establishments,  emidoying  2,530 
persons,  pa.ving  §1,230,(503  in  wages,  using  i)lauts  valued  at  §2,150,482,  and  total 
capital  of  §3,321,723,  and  having  a  combined  output  valued  at  §3,389,072. 

SALVATION  ARMY,  a  missionary  socict.v  with  a  military  organization ; 
founded  by  the  Rev.  William  Booth,  in  London.  England,  in  1805,  under  the 
name  of  the  Christian  Mission;  present  name  adojited  in  1878.  The  Army  has 
been  established  in  42  countries;  issues  44  periodicals  in  the  local  vernacular ; 
Xiroclaims  th(^  Gosi)el  in  29  languages  and  dialects;  has  13,015  officers  and  30,550 
other  members;  owns  property  valued  at  over  §4,000,000;  and  has  au  annual 
income  of  over  $3,500,000.  The  force  in  the  United  States,  Jan.  1,  1898,  com- 
prised 749  corps  and  2,444  officers;  having  been  considerably  reduced  in  1890, 
when  the  Volunteebs  of  Ameuic.v  (7.  v. )  was  organized.  See  Bt)OTii,  Ballington  : 
Booth,  William. 
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SAMOA  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  14  volcanic  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
of  which  Savaii,  Upolu,  and  Tutuila  are  the  chief;  area,  about  1,700  square 
miles;  population,  about  34,000;  capital,  Apia;  reigning  king,  Malietoa 
Laupepa.  The  independence  and  neutrality  of  the  islands  are  guaranteed  jointly 
by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany.  The  natives  are  Polynesians 
and  Christians  (Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic).  Trade  is  principally  in  the 
hands  of  German  and  British  merchants.  In  1895  the  imports  aggregated  in 
value  $407,112,  and  the  exports  S249,5(J5;  chief  imports,  clothing,  kerosene, 
lumber,  canned  provisions,  and  salt  beef;  sole  export,  copra.  In  December, 
1897,  United  States  Consul-Geueral  Churchill  reported  the  iiolitieal  situation  as 
being  far  better  than  for  many  years.  The  whole  of  the  family  of  Mataafa,  the 
former  king  and  for  some  .years  an  exile,  had  made  its  submission  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Malietoa  Laupepa,  and  the  three  Powers  controlling  the  islands  had  been 
asked  to  permit  Mataafa  and  eleven  other  chiefs  to  return.  Financially  the  gov- 
ernment was  far  from  prosperous.  The  total  income,  derived  from  customs 
duties  and  licenses,  amounts  to  only  $30,000  per  anuuiu.  A  capitation  tax  of  $1 
is  authorized,  but  is  not  collected  through  fear  of  causing  a  revolution.  The 
ro.val  civil  list  has  been  reduced  one-thij-d,  and  each  member  receives  only  about 
$48  monthly.  Mail  steamers  plying  between  Sidney,  Auckland,  and  San  Francisco 
call  at  Apia  each  way  every  four  weeks,  and  two  other  steamers  from  Sidney  and 
Auckland  call  monthly.  It  was  near  the  port  of  Apia  that  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  the  delightful  author,  in  his  quest  of  health,  established  the  home  in 
which  he  died. 

SAMPSON,  William  T.,  naval  oiScer,  was  born  in  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9, 
1840.  He  was  appointed  an  acting  midshipman  in  the  United  States  navy  in 
1857;  was  commissioned  a  midshipman  in  18G1,  lieutenant  in  1862,  lieutenant- 
commander  in  1866,  commander  in  1874,  and  captain  in  1889;  and  became  chief 
of  the  Naval  Bureau  of  Ordnance  in  1893.  Immediately  after  the  destruction  of 
the  United  States  battleship  Maine,  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  Feb.  15,  1898, 
Captain  Sampson  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  In(iuiry  on  the  catas- 
trophe. (See  Havana.)  In  March  following  he  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  with  the  rank  of  Acting  Bear- Admiral ; 
succeeding  Bear-Admiral  MontgomerySicard,  who  had  been  retired  on  account 
of  impaired  health.  This  post  gave  Captain  Sampson  command  of  the  great 
fleet  organized  immediately  after  the  Maine  disaster.  Cajitaiu  Samiison,  while 
executive  officer  of  the  iron-clad  Palapaeo,  engaged  in  blockading  duty  off 
Charleston,  S.  C,  in  January,  18G5,  had  his  vessel  blown  to  pieces  under  him  by  a 
torpedo.  From  that  day  he  made  a  special  study  of  explosives  and  modern  ord- 
nance, and  became  a  high  authority  on  each. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  city,  co-extensive  with  San  Francisco  county,  Cal. ;  popu- 
lation (1890),  298,997.  For  the  year  1896-97  the  assessed  valuations  were:  Real 
estate,  $275,334,295;  personal  property,  $82,251,831 — total,  $357,586,126;  tax 
rate,  $13.98  per  $1,000.  The  total  bonded  debt,  March  1,  1897,  was  $544,000; 
sinking  funds,  $394,000;  net  debt,  $150,000.  The  total  amount  of  taxes  levied 
in  1896-97  for  State,  and  city  and  county  purposes  was  $5,901,378,  and  the 
estimated  revenue  of  the  city  and  county  from  other  sources  was  $1,630,513. 
There  are  2  national  banks,  with  combined  capital,  $2,500,000;  individual  de- 
posits, $6,773,951;  and  resources,  $13,416,663;  15  State  banks,  with  capital, 
$18,237,973;  deposits,  $29,081,469;  and  resources,  $68,339,000;  and  10  savings 
banks,  with  deposits,  $100,851,481;  and  resources,  $112,877,677.     The  exchanges. 
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in  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1897,  aggregated  $717,181,089,  an  increase  of 
$24, 374:, (502  in  a  year.  The  commercial  movement  in  merchandise  in  the  years 
ending  June  30,  189G  and  1897,  was  respective!}'  as  follows:  Imports,  $41,400,317 
and  $34,37r),!)4o;  exports,  §31,582,910  and  $39,047,000;  and  of  gold  and  silver 
coin  and  bullion;  Imports,  $3,082,549  and  $11,710,025;  exports,  $12,018,003  and 
$10,543,078— total  trade,  $98,683,779  and  $90,277,254.  The  city  has  145  miles 
of  streets,  200  miles  of  sewers,  and  a  waterworks  planfe  belonging  to  a  private 
corporation,  which  cost  $21,050,000,  has  a  capacity  of  30,000,000  gals.,  and  is 
supplied  by  gravity  from  Spring  Valley.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the 
city  government  exceeds  $5,500,000.  There  is  public  school  propert.v  valued  at 
over  5^5,000,000.  The  public  libraries  of  all  kinds  number  38,  and  the  periodicals 
comprise  18  daily,  88  weekly,  4  semi-monthly,  and  58  monthly  issues. 

SANTO  DOMINGO,  a  mulatto  republic  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  of 
Haiti;  area,- 18,045  sipiare  miles;  population  (1893,  estimated),  550,000;  capital, 
Santo  Domingo ;  president,  1897-1900,  Gen.  Ulisses  Heureaux.  In  1896  the  rev- 
enue was  $1,545,450 ;  expenditures  (1895), $1,351, 250 ;  total  debt,$14,425,000  ;  total 
imports  (1894),  $2,890,053  (Mexican  silver  dollars);  exports,  $5,383,430;  imjiorts 
from  the  United  States  (1895-90),  $2,895,069;  exports  to  the  United  States, 
$1,004,110.  The  religion  officiall.v  recognized  is  the  Eoman  Catholic;  other 
religious  are  tolerated  under  conditions.  Education  is  gratuitous  and  obligatory. 
The  ])ublic  schools  are  sujiported  b.v  the  communes  and  by  the  general  govern- 
ment; the  number  of  schools  is  estimated  at  300,  and  the  number  of  pupils  at 
10,000.  Of  the  total  area,  15,500  square  miles  is  cultivable.  The  tobacco 
culture  is  in  decline,  but  the  jiroduction  of  coffee,  cocoa,  bananas,  and  sugar 
cane  is  growing ;  cattle  raising  and  dairying  are  coming  into  favor.  Tobacco  is 
still  the  most  considerable  article  of  export ;  after  that  come  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar, 
mahogany,  logwood,  hides,  goatskins,  and  houe.v.  In  1894  a  4J  per  cent,  con- 
solidated gold  debt  for  .£2,035,000  was  created,  of  which  ,1:1,610,000  was  intended 
to  be  applied  to  the  conversion  of  the  loans  of  1888  and  1890,  with  arrears  of 
interest,  and  the  balance  to  railroad  construction.  The  loan  was  guaranteed  b.v 
the  customs  dues  and  b.v  a  first  mortgage  on  the  Central  Dominican  Raihva.v. 
The  amount  of  this  loan  outstanding  at  the  end  of  1897  was  X2, Oil, 000.  In  1895 
an  issue  of  4  i)er  cent.  French  American  Keclamatiou  consols,  amounting  to 
£850,000,  was  authorized,  secured  by  post  dues  and  other  revenues.  The  total 
authorized  debt  thus  amounted  to  .£2,801,000. 

SAVANNAH,  cit.v,  port  of  entry  capital  of  Chatham  county,  Ga.  ;  poimlation 
(1890),  43,189.  Ill  1890  the  asses.sed  valuations  were:  Keal  estate,  $25,053,080; 
personal  property,  $10,440,432— total,  $35,499,512;  tax  rate,  $15  per  $1,000. 
The  total  debt,  all  bonded,  Jan.  1,  1897,  was  $3,363,600.  The  city  has  115 
miles  of  streets,  of  which  20  miles  are  jiaved ;  16  miles  of  sewers ;  and  a  watei"- 
works  plant  that  has  cost  over  $1,000,000,  has  a  capacity  of  12,000,000  gals.,  and 
is  distributed  by  47  miles  of  mains.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  city 
government  exceeds  $725,000;  jmblic  education,  $105,000;  jiolicc  depai'tment, 
$100,000;  lire  department  $55,000;  and  street  lighting,  by  electricity,  $27,000. 
There  are  2  national  banks,  with  cajiital,  $750,000;  deposits,  $510,733;  and 
resources,  $2,152,263;  over  20  State  banks  and  loan  and  trust  companies;  23 
churches  for  white  people  and  30  for  colored ;  State  Historical  Society  library ; 
l>ublic  school  property  valued  at  $400,000;  and  2  daily  and  0  weekly  newspapers. 
The  commercial  movement  in  the  years  ending  June  30,  1896  and  1897,  was 
respectively  as  follows:  Imports,  $273,555  and  §415,906;  exports,  $21,409,027 
and  §23,442,727— total  trade,  $21,682,582  and  $23,858,633. 
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SAVINGS   BANKS.   The  following  is  an  abstract  of  reports  of  condition  of  the- 
mutual  and  stock  savings  banks  in  the  United  States,  chieli.v  on  June  30,  1897 : 
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Stock  Savings  Banks. 
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Total  Western  and  Pacific  States 
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See  also  Banes  and  Banking. 

SCHLEY,  WiNTiELD  Scott,  naval  oflScer,  was   born   in   Fi-ederick   count.v,  Md., 
Oct.  9,  1839.     He   was  appointed  an  acting  midshipman   in   the   United  States 
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navy  in  1856;  -was  promoted  midshipman  in  18G0,  master  in  18G1,  lieutenant  in 
1862,  lientenant-commauder  in  1866,  commander  in  1874,  captain  in  1888,  and 
commodore  ou  Feb.  6,  1898;  and  was  appointed  commander  of  the  hastily  organ- 
ized "liyintr  squadron"  of  the  North  Atlantic  fleet  in  Mai-ch,  18!)8.  In  1884  he 
commanded  the  successful  expedition  sent  to  the  North  Polar  reti:ions,  to 
rescue  Lieut.  A.  "\V.  (ireely  and  his  companions,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks 
of  Congress.  He  commanded  the  lin/fimon'  in  lHS'J-90,  and  the  flagship  Xi'w  Yori- 
in  1893-98.  In  conjunction  with  Prof.  J.  K.  Soley  he  is  author  of  The  Rescue 
of  Greelij  (1886). 

SCHOOLS  OF  TECHNOLOGY.  Excluding  universities  and  colleges  having 
technological  departments,  there  are  51  purely  technological  schools  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  81  are  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  endowed  by 
the  acts  of  Congress  of  1862  and  1890.  The  professors  and  instructors  in  all 
institutions  number  1,217;  students,  13,896  (1,865  women);  degrees  conferred, 
(1894-95),  1,093  (105  ou  women);  value  of  all  property,  $29,132,205,  including 
l?13,609,529  in  productive  funds;  total  income,  $3,965,593,  of  which  $1,671,828 
was  from  the  Federal  government,  and  $881), 198  from  State,  territorial,  and  munic- 
ipal governments.  The  most  prominent  of  the  independent  schools,  usually 
handsomely  endowed,  are  the  Storrs  Agricultural  College,  Storrs  Station,  Conn.  ; 
Bliss  School  of  Electricity,  Washington,  D.C. ;  Armour  Institute  of  Technology, 
Chicago,  111.  ;  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  ;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Boston;  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester, 
Mass.  ;  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Tnjy,  N.  Y.  ;  Webb  School  of  Shipbuilding,  New  York  City;  Ca.^s 
School  of  Ajiplied  Science,  Cleveland,  O.  ;  Friends'  Polytechnic  Institute,  Salem, 
Ore.  ;  and  the  State  Schools  of  Mines  in  Golden,  Col.,  Rapid  City,  S.  D.,  and 
Houghton,  Mich. 

SCIENCE,  American  A.ssociation  for  the  .Idvaxcemest  of.  The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  associati(m  in  1897  was  held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  August.  In  the 
absence  through  illness  of  Dr.  Woleott  Gibbs,  the  president,  Prof.  W.  J.  Magee, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  in  Washington,  D.  C,  was  selected  by  the  council 
for  presiding  officer.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  and  visitors, 
among  the  latter  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  British  Association.  Prof. 
Frederick  W.  Putnam  ('/. i'. )  was  elected  president  for  the  1898  meeting,  which 
will  be  the  50th  aunivc  rsary  and  jubilee  of  the  association  ;  Prof.  L.  O.  Howard,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  succeeded  Professor  Putnam  as 
permanent  secretai'j' ;  Prof.  D.  S.  Kellicott,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  was 
elected  general  secretary  to  succeed  Professor  Hall ;  Prof.  Frederick  Bedell,  of 
Cornell  University,  became  secretary  of  the  council;  and  the  usual  vice-presidents 
and  secretaries  of  the  various  sections  were  chosen.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the 
anniversary  meeting  in  Boston. 

SCIENCE,  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of.  The  67th  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  was  held  in  Toronto,  Canada,  in  August,  1897.  The 
American  .\ssociation  having  concluded  its  sessions,  many  of  its  members  went 
to  the  Toronto  meeting.  The  officers  were:  President,  Sir  John  Evans,  ll.d.  ; 
vice-p.resident.  Lord  Kelvin,  d.c.l.  (q.c);  and  general  secretary,  Prof.  A.  G. 
Vernon-Harcourt,  d.c.l.  There  were  about  400  members  and  visitors  pres- 
ent: Lord  Kelvin;  Lord  Lister;  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  governor-general  of  Canada, 
and  Lady  Aberdeen;  Sir  John  Evans;  Prof.  James  Bryce ;  F.  C.  Selous,  the  well- 
known  African  traveler;  Dr.  Scott  Keltic,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
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Society;  Sir  George  Scott  Robertson,  the  defender  of  the  fort  at  Cbitral;  Prof. 
William  Eamsay ;  and  Dr.  Roberts-Austen,  the  chemist  of  the  royal  mint,  re- 
ceived a  largp  share  of  the  attention  of  the  scientists.  The  British  Association 
has  ten  sections,  and  each  held  its  regular  session  during  the  meeting. 

SCIO  COLLEGE,  Scio,  O.,  Methodist  Episcopal;  co-educational;  had  at  close 
of  1896,  1-4  professors  and  instructors;  479  students;  2,500  volumes  in  library ; 
$8,000  income;  vice-president,  W.  G.  Compher,  a.m. 

SCOTIA  SEMINARY,  Concord,  N.  C,  Presbyterian;  co-educational;  for 
colored  XJeople;  had  at  close  of  1890,  15  professors  and  instructors;  287  students; 
1,200  volumes  in  library;  $4,700  in  productive  funds;  $10,300  gifts;  $1G,7Q0 
income;  president,  D.  J.  Satterfield,  d.d. 

SCOTLAND,  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
area,  29,785  square  miles;  population  (1891),  4,025,647.  It  is  now  represented 
in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  British  Parliament  by  16  peers ;  in  the  British 
cabinet  by  the  secretary  for  Scotland ;  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  72 
members.  In  1896  the  population  of  the  principal  towns  was  as  follows:  Glas- 
gow, 705,052;  Edinburgh,  276,514-;  Dundee,  161,620;  Aberdeen,  135,941; 
Leith,  74.110;  PaLsley,  72,902;  Greenock,  61,781;  and  Perth,  30,427.  In  these 
towns  and  Kilmarnock  live  nearly  two-lifths  of  the  entire  population.  Of  the 
total  area  25  per  cent,  is  under  cultivation  or  in  pasture.  In  1S96  the  live  stock 
was:  Horses,  206,504;  cattle,  1,207,000;  sheep,  7,466,419;  swine,  144,615. 
The  value  of  the  sea-fisheries  was  $6,845,690;  number  of  men  emjiloyed,  50,589. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  in  textile  factories  exceeded  154,500,  and  the 
railroad  mileage,  3,350. 

Churches  and  Schools. — The  entire  endowment  of  the  established  church  of 
Scotland  is  about  $1,500,000  per  annum,  and  gifts  aggregate  $1,700,000.  The 
members  number  626,770,  in  1,363  parishes.  The  Free  Kirk  has  283,659  mem- 
bers, 1,049  churches,  and  income  from  all  sources,  over  $3,251,500.  The  United 
Presbyterian  church  has  191,881  members,  and  income  of  $2,050,450.  The  Epis- 
copal church  has  80,000  members,  and-  the  Roman  Catholic  church  365,000. 
There  are  4  universities:  Aberdeen,  691  students;  Edinburgh,  2,825;  Glasgow, 
1,866;  and  St.  Andrews,  220;  there  are  3,113  elementary  schools  with  587,931 
pupils  and  10,934  teachers. 

SEAL  CLAIMS  COMMISSION,  an  international  commission  aijpointed  by 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  determine  the  iiuestion  whether  or  not  the 
Canadian  sealers  whose  vessels  were  seized  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Atlantic 
in  1886-90,  or  who  were  prevented  from  pursuing  their  occupation,  are  entitled 
to  compensation,  and  if  so  to  what  extent.  The  Canadian  claim  for  damage  and 
loss  amounts  to  $542,169,  and  the  payment  of  that  sum  was  recommended  in 
President  Cleveland's  message  to  Congress  in  December,  1894.  Congress  refused 
to  appropriate  the  money,  on  the  ground  that  the  real  owners  of  the  vessels  were 
American  citizens,  not  Canadians;  also  because  the  offending  sealers  were  violat- 
ing the  stipulations  of  the  modus  civendi  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  first  meeting  of  the  commission  was  held  at  Vancouver,  B.  C., 
November,  1896.  The  commissioners  were  Judge  King,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada,  and  Judge  Putnam,  of  the  United  States,  and  the  counsel  for  the  United 
States  were  Don  ]M.  Dickinson,  Robert  Lansing,  and  Charles  B.  Warren.  On 
Jan.  14,  1898,  President  McKinley  submitted  to  Congress  the  report  and  awards 
of  the  Commission,  the  aggregate  award  to  Great  Britain  being  $473,151.26. 
The  Commission  made  awards  on  account  of  each  of  the  following  vessels :   Caro- 
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line,  Thornton,  Onward,  Favorite,  Sayward,  Anna  Beck,  Alfred  Adams,  Grace, 
Dolphin,  Ada,  Triumph,  Juanita,  Pathfinder,  Black  Diamond,  Lily,  Ariel,  Kale, 
Minnie,  Winifred,  Henrietta,  and  Oscar  and  Hattie.  There  were  also  allowed 
fourteen  personal  claims  to  the  following  persons :  Munroe  Blargotich,  Guttorm- 
sen,  Norman,  Ogilvie,  Blake,  "Warren,  Reilly,  Fesey,  Laiug,  Olsen,  Keefe,  Petit 
and  Lundberg.  The  principal  of  the  claims  for  vessels  allowed  amounts  to 
$2(54,188.91,  and  interest  on  this  sum  is  allowed  to  the  amount  of  $140, 790. 30, 
making  the  total  allowed  $413,979.27.  The  personal  claims  with  interest  swell 
this  total  to  $403,454.27.  A  further  allowance  was  made  on  account  of  the  Black 
Diuiniind,  and  on  the  claim  of  James  Gaudiu,  mate  of  the  Ada,  two  claims  which 
had  been  originally  thrown  out  by  the  commissioners  on  the  ground  of  lack  of 
jurisdiction,  but  which  were  afterward  admitted  to  the  consideration  on  the  joint 
application  of  Secretary  Olney  and  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote.  The  admission  of 
these  two  claims  raised  the  total  of  the  claims  and  interest  allowed  to  the  sum 
mentioned  above. 

SEAL  CONFERENCE,  International.  In  June,  1896,  President  Cleveland 
appointed  a  commission,  consisting  of  President  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Lelaud 
Stanford  Jr.  I'liiversity,  Dr.  Leonard  Stejneger,  and  Frederick  A.  Lucas,  to  visit 
the  waters  of  Alaska  and  make  au  exhaustive  study  of  the  fur  seal  question. 
This  commission  reported  in  1897,  and  President  McKiuley,  in  Ai)ril,  appointed 
John  AV.  Foster,  ex-secretarj-  of  state,  and  Charles  S.  Hamlin,  ex-assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  dejiartment,  a  commission  to  consider  the  question  how  best 
to  protect  the  seals  in  Bering  Sea.  Later,  it  was  decided  to  invite  the  powers 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  seals  to  send  representatives  or  commission- 
ers to  attend  a  conference  on  the  subject,  to  be  held  in  AVashington.  The  propo- 
sition was  formally  accepted  by  England,  July  30,  in  a  note  to  Ambassador  Hay. 
But  the  Canadian  government  protested  strongly  against  the  presence  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Bussia  and  Japan  in  the  conference.  This  was  a  point  on  which  the 
United  States  government  had  strongly  insisted,  on  the  ground  that  both  Russia 
and  Japan  wei'e  as  much  interested  as  the  United  States  and  (ireat  l^ritaiu  in  the 
seal  fisheries.  The  United  States  government  had  invited  Russia  and  Japan  to 
send  experts  to  the  proposed  conference,  and  could  not  without  discourtesy  with- 
draw the  invitations.  'While  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  were  pending. 
President  Jordan,  of  the  United  States  expert  commission,  submitted  a  report 
showing  a  shrinkage  of  about  15  per  cent,  in  the  herd  over  the  conditions  of  the 
lirevioub' season,  and  on  the  hunting  grounds  a  shrinkage  of  33  percent.  The 
in-imary  cause  of  shrinkage  of  females  on  the  breeding  grounds  was  ascribed  to 
the  pelagic  catch  of  the  jirevious  fall  and  siiriug,  added  to  the  loss  due  to  starv- 
ing of  pups  in  1894.  The  decline  of  the  herd,  he  said,  is  everywhere  more  dis- 
tinctly marked  in  1897  than  in  189(),  owing  to  the  resumiition  of  jielagic  killing 
in  Bering  Sea.  For  1898  the  shrinkage  will  be  greater  still,  through  the  destruc- 
tion in  1894  of  unborn  pujis  with  impregnated  females  killed.  Thus  the  evil 
effects  of  pelagic  sealing  in  any  particular  year  are  still  more  clearly  felt  three 
and  four  years  afterward. 

Failing  to  secure  a  conference  with  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  in  which  Russia 
and  Japan  should  lie  reiiresented,  the  United  States  invited  nil  nations  interested 
to  sejiarate  conferences  at  Washington.  The  first  one  convened  on  Oct.  23,  and 
comjirised  the  following  <lelegates :  Russia,  the  Hon.  Pierre  Botkine,  M.  de 
Boutkowsky,  M.  de  AVollant,  charge  d'affaires,  Russian  Legation;  Japan,  Sbiro 
Fujita,  Prof.  Kakichi  Mitsukuri ;  United  States,  John  W.  Foster,  Charles  Ham- 
lin, President  David  S.  Jordan.      This  conference  resulted  in  an  agreement,  Oct. 
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28,  between  the  three  nations,  for  the  complete  suspension  of  pelagic  sealing  for 
one  year,  and  a  treaty  to  that  effect  was  signed  in  Washington,  Nov.  7.  On 
Nov.  10  a  second  conference,  this  one  by  sealing  experts  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Canada,  was  opened  in  "Washington.  The  United  States  was 
represented  by  President  David  S.  Jordan,  as  expert,  with  John  W.  Foster  and 
Charles  S.  Hamlin  iu  attendance;  Great  Britain  by  Prof.  D'Arcy  Thompson,  as 
expert,  with  Sir  Julian  Pauucefote  in  attendance ;  and  Canada  by  James  Macoun 
as  expert,  with  Sir  Louis  Davies  in  attendance.  Mr.  Hamlin  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  conference,  which  afterward  held  its  sessions  in  secret.  At  the  close 
of  the  month  it  was  announced  that  the  Canadian  government  had  declined  the 
proposition  of  the  United  States  to  suspend  pelagic  sealing  for  a  year,  on  the 
ground  that  consent  to  such  an  agreement  could  be  given  only  by  the  British 
Parliament.  During  the  conference  the  statistics  of  the  catch  of  seals  in  1897, 
compiled  by  United  States  authorities,  were  produced,  showing  that  the  catch  had 
fallen  off  about  one-half  during  the  season,  and  that  the  catch  from  the  American 
Islands  in  Bering  Sea  was  about  fifteen  to  one  as  between  the  Canadian  sealers 
under  the  British  Hag  and  American  sealers.  The  same  proportion  was  shown 
to  exist  throughout  the  waters  of  the  North  Pacific.  In  detail  the  figures  are  as 
follows:  Total  catch  of  seals  in  the  North  Pacific  for  the  season,  38,700,  against 
73,000  in  189G.  The  total  catch  iu  1897  was  divided  as  follows:  Taken  by 
British  vessels,  30,800;  by  American  vessels,  4,100;  by  Japanese  vessels,  3,800. 
The  catch  in  Bering  Sea  was  KJ.fiSO  for  1897,  against  29,500  in  1896,  a  reduction 
of  about  one-half.  Of  the  catch  iu  Bering  Sea,  British  vessels  took  15,600  and 
American  vessels  1,050.  The  figures  make  no  distinction  between  British  and 
Canadian  vessels,  as  practically  all  the  sealing  is  done  by  Canadian  vessels,  which, 
however,  are  nominally  classed  as  British.  In  December,  1897,  Great  Britain  on 
behalf  of  Canada  declined  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  United  States, 
Russia,  and  Japan  to  suspend  sealing;  and  in  January,  1898,  in  response  to  a 
request  from  the  United  States  for  a  reopening  of  the  question,  regretted  that  it 
did  not  see  its  way  to  consent. 

On  Dec.  30,  1897,  the  secretary  of  the  United  States  treasury,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  issued  regulations  under  the  act  of  Congress  prohibit- 
ing the  taking  of  sealskins  by  American  citizens,  except  on  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
and  inhibiting  the  importation  into  this  country  of  pelagic  sealskins.  The  regu- 
lations provide  that  no  sealskins,  raw,  dressed,  dyed,  or  otherwise  manufactured, 
shall  be  admitted  to  entry  iu  the  United  States,  except  there  be  attached  to  the 
invoice  a  certificate  signed  by  the  United  States  consul  at  the  place  of  exporta- 
tion that  said  skins  were  not  taken  from  seals  killed  within  the  waters  mentioned 
in  said  act,  specifying  in  detail  the  locality  of  such  taking,  whether  on  land  or  at 
sea,  and  also  the  person  from  whom  said  skins  were  purchased  in  their  raw  and 
dressed  state,  the  date  of  such  purchase,  and  lot  number.  Consuls  shall  require 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  truth  of  such  facts  by  oath  or  otherwise  before  giving 
any  such  certificate.  It  is  further  provided  that  no  fur  sealskins,  raw,  dressed, 
dyed,  or  otherwise  manufactured  shall  be  admitted  to  entry  as  part  of  a  i)assen- 
ger's  liersonal  effects  unless  accompanied  by  an  invoice  certified  by  the  United 
States  consul.  All  fur  sealskins,  whether  raw,  dressed,  dyed,  or  otherwise 
manufactured,  the  invoices  of  which  are  not  accompanied  by  the  certificate  above 
prescribed,  are  directed  to  be  seized  by  the  collector  of  customs  and  destroyed. 
Every  article  manufactured,  in  whole  or  in  jjart,  from  fur  sealskins,  to  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  is  required  to  have  legibly  stamped  thereon  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  place  of  manufacture,  and  shall  be  accompanied 
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by  a  statement  in  writing,  under  oath,  of  tbo  manufacturer,  that  the  skins  used 
in  said  article  were  taken  from  seals  not  killed  at  sea  within  the  proscribed  waters 
mentioned,  sijecifyins  the  locality  in  detail,  and  also  the  person  from  whom  said 
skins  were  purchased  in  their  raw  and  dressed  state,  the  date  of  said  purchase, 
and  the  lot  number.  It  is  also  provided  that  when  an  application  is  made  to  a 
consul  for  a  certificate  under  these  I'e^ulatious  the  invoice  and  proofs  of  origin 
presented  by  the  exporter  shall  be  submitted  to  the  treasury  agent  designated 
for  the  purpose  of  investigation.  All  articles  manufactured  from  sealskins  and 
imported  into  the  United  States  shall  have  the  linings  so  arranged  that  the  pelt  of 
the  skin  or  skins  underneath  shall  be  exposed  for  examination,  and  all  such  skins 
or  articles,  whether  imjiorted  as  merchandise  or  as  part  of  a  iiassenger's  effects, 
are  re'iuired  to  be  sent  to  the  public  stores  for  careful  examination  and  insjiec- 
tion  to  prevent  evasion  of  the  law.  All  garmeuts  of  this  character  taken  from 
this  country  may  be  re-entered  on  presentation  of  a  certificate  of  ownershij)  from 
the  collector  of  customs  of  the  port  of  departure,  which  certiticate  shall  have 
been  obtained  by  the  owner  of  the  garment  by  offering  the  same  to  the  collector 
for  inspection  before  leaving  this  country. 

SEWALL,  AiiTHtR,  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  vice-president  of  the 
United  States  in  1890,  was  born  in  Bath,  Jfe.,  Nov.  25,  1835.  He  received  a 
public  school  education;  learned  the  ship-building  business  with  his  father;  and 
since  1854  has  been  engaged  in  that  industry  in  Bath.  Excepting  a  considera- 
ble service  on  the  National  Democratic  Committee  his  cai'eer  has  been  strictly  that 
of  a  business  man. 

SHAW  UNR'ERSITY,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Baptist;  co-educational;  for  colored 
people;  had  at  close  of  1891),  2-1  professors  and  instructors;  3"27  students;  1,500 
volumes  in  library;  §30,000  in  productive  funds;  §21,806  income;  president, 
Charles  F.  Meserve,  m.a. 

SHU RTLEFF  COLLEGE,  Upper  Alton,  111.,  Baptist;  co-educational;  had  at 
close  of  1890,  20  professors  and  instructors;  222  students;  8,000  volumes  in 
libraiw  ;  $220,000  in  productive  funds;  §13,000  gifts;  §25,000  income;  president, 
Austen  K.  de  Blois,  ph.d. 

SICARD  Montgomery,  naval  officer,  was  born  in  New  York,  Sept.  30,  183G. 
He  was  ai)pointed  to  the  United  States  Naval  Academ.v  in  1851 ;  was  commis- 
sioned niidshiiiman  in  1855,  i>assed  midshipman  and  master  in  1858,  lieutenant 
in  1800;  lieutenant-commander  in  1802,  commander  in  1870,  captain  in  1881, 
commodoro  in  1894,  and  rear-admiral  in  1897 ;  and  under  bis  last  commission 
became  commander  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron.  Shortly  before  the  liestruc- 
tion  of  the  battleship  Maim-  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  he  was  forced  by  ill-health 
to  go  on  sick  leave,  but  within  a  few  days  he  returned  to  duty  and  was  in  com- 
mand at  the  time  of  the  disaster.  He  at  once  appointed  a  Board  of  Incpiiry,  and 
during  the  anxious  da.vs  that  ensued  he  was  on  duty  at  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 
When  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  looked  too  strained  to 
be  settled  without  hostilities,  the  Navy  Department  recognized  the  necessity  for 
having  a  robust  ofMcer  in  command  of  the  s(iuadron,  and  the  commander  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list,  otherwise  with  official  reluctance.  Admiral  Sicai-d  had 
achieved  an  excellent  record  in  the  service. 

SIGSBEE,  Charlks  Dwight,  naval  officer,  was  born  in  Albany  county,  N.  Y., 
in  1845.  He  was  appointed  an  acting  midshipman  in  the  L'nited  States  navy  iu 
1859;  was  i)romoted  midshipman  in  1802,  acting  ensign  in  1803,  master  in  1866, 
lieutenant  iu   1807,  lieutenant-commander  in  1808,  commander  in  1882,  and  cap- 
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tain  in  1897 ;  was  chief  of  the  hydrographic  office  in  the  bureau  of  navigation  at 
Washiiigton,  D.  C,  in  1893-97;  and  had  been  commaudei-  of  the  United  States 
battleship  Blaine  but  a  few  weeks  when  she  was  blown  up  in  the  harbor  of 
Havana,  Feb.  15,  1898.  His  dispatch  announcing  the  catastrophe  asked  for  a 
suspension  of  judgment  till  the  cause  was  legally  ascertained,  and  this  request 
together  with  his  great  personal  coolness  did  much  to  allay  for  a  time  the  popular 
excitement.  After  the  Naval  Court  of  Inquiry  and  the  United  States  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  made  their  reports.  Captain  Sigsbee  was  temporarily 
•detailed  as  aide  and  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  in  April  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  steamship  St.  Paul,  converted  into  an  auxiliary 
cruiser.     For  details  of  the  Maine  explosion,  see  Hav.^na. 

SILVER.  See  Bimetallism  :  Mineral  Productions  :  Monetary  Conference, 
International. 

SIMPSON  COLLEGE,  Indianola,  la.,  Methodist  Episcopal;  co-educational; 
had  at  close  of  1896,  17  professors  and  instructors;  480  students;  3,000  volumes 
ill  library;  $64,967  in  productive  funds;  $2,725  gifts;  $14,494  income;  president, 
F.  Brown,  a.m.,  b.d. 

SMITH  COLLEGE,  Northampton,  Mass.,  non-sectarian;  for  women  only; 
had  at  close  of  1896,  60  professors  and  instructors;  850  students;  6,000  volumes 
in  library;  $586,000  in  productive  funds;  $40,000  gifts;  president,  L.  Clark 
Seelye,  d.d.,  ll.d. 

SOCIAL  DEMOCRACY  OF  AMERICA,  The,  a  society  instituted  in  1897 
for  the  purpose  of  realizing  the  Socialist  idea  of  co-operation  in  the  political 
commonwealth.  The  Social  Democracy  succeeds  to  the  American  Railway 
Union,  and  its  first  president  is  Eugene  V.  Debs,  formerly  president  of  the 
American  Railway  Union.  It  purposes  to  acquire  in  one  of  the  less  densely 
inhabited  States  or  Territories  a  considerable  area  of  wild  land  by  i)urchase  or  by 
gift,  and  on  that  laud  to  plant  a  colony  of  workmen  and  their  families.  The 
necessary  funds  are  to  come  from  the  small  monthly  contributions  of  the  members 
of  the  society  throughout  the  country.  From  this  source  it  was  confidently  ex- 
pected that  at  least  $25,000  a  month  would  be  received.  ^Yhen  a  sufficient  sum 
had  been  received  to  warrant  the  beginning  of  operations  in  the  laud,  a  force  of 
picked  men  was  to  be  sent  to  the  site  to  prepare  the  soil  for  cultivation.  Then 
men  were  to  be  sent  to  organize  herds  of  cattle,  and  with  them  an  army  of  lum- 
bermen, sawmill  workers,  and  carpenters  and  builders,  to  erect  dwellings  for  the 
colonists,  also  flour  mills,  factories,  creameries,  etc.  Among  the  settlers  in  the 
colony  would  be  men  of  every  trade  and  calling — shoemakers,  weavers,  tailors, 
blacksmiths,  machinists,  railroad  men ;  and  all  would  find  employment  in  supply- 
ing the  wants  of  all.  The  land  would  belong  to  the  community ;  so  would  the 
machinery  of  manufacture,  as  also  the  system  of  transr)ortation,  railwa.vs,  and 
common  highways,  together  with  the  telegraph  and  telephone  systems.  In  short, 
■whatever  is  naturally  a  monopoly  or  can  be  made  a  monopoly  will  belong  to  the 
community  and  be  managed  in  the  interest  of  the  community.  The  intention  of 
the  Social  Democracy  is  to  establish,  not  one,  but  many  colonies  or  communities, 
each  of  about  500  adult  men;  this  is  to  be  the  unit  of  political  organization;  and 
the  limit  of  500  is  set  in  order  to  prevent  the  growth  of  enough  power  in  any 
ofte  place  to  cause  trouble.  When  a  number  of  such  communities  have  been  estab- 
lisb«d  in  a  State  or  Territory,  they  will  be  organized  centriilJy ;  when  the  mem- 
ber.s  are  sufficiently  numerous  they  will  aim  to  get  i)Osse8sion,  by  lawful  and 
constitutional   means,  i.e.,  by  the  use  of   the  ballot,  of  the  political  powers  of  the 
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State  or  Territory,  and  to  organize  that  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Social 
Democracy,  so  far  as  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  maj-  permit.  Imme- 
diately after  the  publication  of  the  Social  Democracy's  plan,  the  governor  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  J.  K.  Rogers,  invited  the  societ.v  to  take  into  consideration 
the  advantages  possessed  by  that  State  for  such  colonies.  But  in  October  it  was 
announced  from  "Washington  that  Col.  Richard  J.  Hinton,  chairman  of  the  Social 
Democracy's  Colonization  Commission,  had  signed  papers  b.v  which  title  to 
350,000  acres  of  land  in  Cumberland  and  Fentrass  counties,  Teuu.,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  society.  Colonel  Hinton  said  that  the  Tennessee  colony  woukl  be 
tbfe  first  orgauized,  and  that  colonies  would  be  settled  in  Idaho  and  Washington 
in  1898.  The  Tennessee  lauds  cost  $1,750,000;  the  Kentucky  Trust  Co.  sup- 
plied the  commission  with  the  money,  accepting  the  commission's  bonds  for 
$2,000,000;  this  leaves  a  margin  of  $250,000  with  which  to  begin  work. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC  (also  known  as  the  Tr.\nsv.\.\l),  a  reimblic 
originally  formed  by  Boers  from  Cape  Colon.v  and  Natal ;  ai-ea,  119,131)  sciuare 
miles;  population  (189G,  estimated),  whites,  180,000;  natives,  (509,879;  capital, 
Pretoria;  president,  1893-1902,  Paul  Kriiger  {'/.'••).  The  estimated  revenue  in 
189(i,  derived  principally  from  the  famous  Witwatersrand  gold  fields,  waa 
$18,770,257;  expenditure,  including  several  extraordinary  appropriations  and 
nearl.v  §5,000,000  for  war  material  and  ammunition,  $20,492,953.  The  publio 
debt,  189(5,  was  $13,076,213,  which  was  more  than  offset  by  the  value  of  lands 
owned  l)y  the  government,  including  the  Barberton  gold  fields.  .\.bout  one-third 
of  tlie  pojiulation  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  but  the  aggregate  produce  is  in- 
sufficient for  domestic  needs.  There  are  12,245  registered  farms,  and  about 
50,000  acres  under  cultivation.  The  most  important  industries  are  gold  and  coal 
mining.  The  number  of  gold  mines  in  which  operations  were  carried  on  during 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  189G  was  185,  including  22  deej)  levels.  Of  this  niiinber, 
119  produced  gold  ore;  the  others  were  only  in  the  first  stages  of  develoi)nient. 
Seventy-five,  mines,  including  3  deep  levels,  produced  gold.  There  were  15 
companies  for  mining  coal.  The  total  product  in  1896  was  1,500,000  tons,  worth 
$2,955,312.  The  gold  mines  consumed  most  of  this  iiroduct.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  all  the  gold  and  coal  mines  in  the  Rejiublic  represented  a  nominal  cajiital  of 
over  827(5,509,000.  The  production  of  gold  amounted  in  1890  to  $41,521,506 — a. 
figure  approaching  that  of  Australia.  Dividends  approximating  $8,743,750  were 
paid  by  25  gold  and  2  coal  mines.  The  treasury  received  from  the  gold-bearing 
districts',  in  1896,  $11,001,000.  (^ver  one-third  of  this  amount  came  directly 
from  the  mines  in  licenses,  taxes,  etc.  Mining  of  silver,  copper,  and  lead  was 
suspended  in  1894. 

The  commerce  of  the  republic  has  steadily  increased  since  the  beginning  of 
gold  mining.  In  1896  the  inijiorts  had  an  aggregate  value  of  $67,93(5,000,  an 
increase  in  a  .year  of  over  $21,000,000.  The  largest  items  were  machinery, 
cereals  and  tiour,  clothing,  iron  and  articles  of  iron,  animals,  and  railroad 
materials,  and  most  of  the  imports  came  through  Cape  Colony.  No  official  details 
of  exports  are  made  public;  but  the  principal  items  are  gold,  coal,  ostrich 
feathers,  ivory,  wool,  cattle,  hides,  grain,  and  butter.  The  republic  is  in  rail- 
road and  telegra|)hic  communication  with  the  ]>rincipal  cities  in  the  surrounding 
states  and  colonies,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1896  had  424  miles  of  railroad  in 
operation  on  its  territor.v,  with  384  miles  under  construction  and  381  miles  pro- 
jected, and  about  2,000  miles  of  telegraph  line.  The  state  church  is  the  United 
Dutch  Reformed,  members  (1895),  30,000;  other  Dutch  churches,  32,700; 
Anglican   church,    30,000;  Wesleyan,    10,000;  Roman  Catholic,   5,000;    Presby- 
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terian,  8,000;  otber  Christian  Churches,  5,000;  and  Jews,  10,000.  In  1895  there 
were  55  village  schools,  367  ward  schools,  a  model  school,  gymnasium,  girls' 
school,  and  many  denominational  schools  in  the  cities  and  towns.  For  recent 
events,  see  Cape  Colony  :  Chamberlain,  Joseph  :  Jameson,  Leandeh  Star  :  Krdger, 
Paul. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  the  eighth 
of  the  original  thirteen  States  to  ratify  the  Federal  constitution  (May  23,  1788) ; 
seceded  Dec.  20,  18G0;  readmitted  July  13,  1868;  counties,  35;  capital,  Columbia. 

Sla/e  Officera,  1896-98. — Governor  (elected  for  2  years,  salary  $3,000  per  annum), 
W.  H.  Ellerbe;  lieutenant-governor,  M.  B.  McSweeny;  secretary  of  state,  D.  H. 
Tompkins;  treasurer,  W.  H.  Timmerman;  attorney-general,  W.  A.  Barber; 
comptroller,  L.  P.  Epton ;  superintendent  of  education,  W.  I).  Mayfield; 
adjutant-general,  J.  G.  Watts;  superintendent  of  agriculture,  T.  H.  P.  Allison; 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  Henry  Mclver ;  associate  justices,  Eugene  B. 
Gary,  Ira  B.  Jones,  and  Y.  J.  Pope ;  clerk,.  U.  K.  Brooks — all  Democrats. 

Legislature,  1897.— Democrats,  senate  36,  house  123,  joint  ballot  159; 
Republican,  house  1,  joint  ballot  1;  Democratic  majority,  senate,  36,  house 
122,  joint  ballot  158. 

Elecliuns. — In  the  State  election  1896  there  were  66,636  votes  cast  for 
governor,  of  which  the  Democratic  candidate  (Ellerbe)  received  59,424;  the 
Reorganized  Republican  (Pope),  4,432;  and  the  Regular  Republican  (Wallace), 
2,780;  Democratic  plurality,  54,992.  The  congressional  elections  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  1  Democratic  and  National  Democratic,  and  6  Democratic  candidates. 
In  the  presidential  election,  the  Democratic  candidate  received  58,801  votes;  the 
Republican,  9,320;  and  the  National  Democratic,  824.  The  large  decrease  in  the 
jiopular  vote  was  caused  b.y  the  practical  disfranchisement  of  colored  citizens. 
At  the  State  election  in  1895  the  vote  on  proposed  constitutional  convention  was : 
For,  31,402;  against,  29,523.  In  accordance  with  this  vote  a  constitutional  con- 
vention assembled  on  Sept.  10,  1895,  and  on  Dec.  4  ratified  a  new  constitution, 
which  became  operative  on  Jan.  1,  1896.  Provision  for  acquiring  and  exercising 
the  right  of  suffrage  forms  its  most  striking  feature. 

Farm  Proc?wrt.s.— Reported  Dec.  31,  1897:  Corn,  13,307,929  bush.,  from  1,700,- 
881  acres,  value  $7,500,885;  wheat,  757,726  bush.,  from  87,095  acres,  value 
$894,117;  oats,  3,830,500  bush.,  from  247,129  acres,  value  $1,723,725;  rye, 
26,829  bush.,  from  4,065  acres,  value  $23,073;  potatoes,  263,835  bush.,  from 
4,059  acres,  value  $277,027;  and  ha.v,  137,795  tons,  from  137,795  acres,  value 
$1,584,642— total  value,  $12,003,469. 

Farm  .-l/uma/.s.— Reported  Jan.  1,  1898:  Horses,  67,115,  value  $3,446,710; 
mules,  98,340,  value  $6,024,889;  cows,  130,682,  value  $2,123,582;  cattle,  152,- 
160,  value  $1,453,811;  sheep,  70,787,  value  $112,197;  and  swine,  1,031,150,  value 
$4,062,731— total  value,  $17,223,920. 

Cotton  lndii!<trij. — In  1894  the  area  in  cotton  was  2,160,391  acres;  production, 
818,330  bales;  value,  $22,544,992.  In  1895  the  crop  was  about  the  same,  and  in 
the  seastm  of  1896-97  it  was  936,463  bales.  The  number  of  cotton  and  woolen 
mills  1895  was  reported  at  62,  with  838,036  spindles  and  21,573  looms,  an  in- 
crease in  5  years  of  505,252  spindles  and  12,727  looms.  All  excepting  7  mills 
reported  an  aggregate  capital  of  $14,922,000  ;  2  had  $1,000,000  each  ;  one,  $800,000  ; 
3,  $700,000;  one,  $650,000;  2,  $600,000;  4,  $500,000;  and  33,  from  $400,000  to 
$100,000  each.  The  number  of  spindles  ranged  from  107,000,  53,000,  and  50,848 
ir.  the  3  largest  mills,  to  120,  and  the  looms  from  3,100  in  2  mills  each  to  3. 
The  3  largest  sets  of  cards  were  332,  200,  and  150. 
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Mineral  Products. — The  i^old  production  in  1895  was  estimated  at  G,212  fine 
oz.,  value  $128, -100;  and  silver,  400  oz.,  value  $520.  lu  quarrying,  granite  showed 
a  large  decline,  with  an  output  valued  at  $22,083.  The  various  clay  ])roducts, 
principally  common  and  i)ressed  brick,  with  some  firebrick  and  drain  tile,  as 
reported  by  47  concerns,  had  a  total  value  of  S27G,i)18.  The  jihosphate  indu.stry 
showed  a  decreased  outinit,  the  production  beint;  270,560  long  tons  of  land  rock, 
value  $898,787,  and  101,415  tons  of  river  rock,  value  $512,245— total  value' 
$1,411,032. 

Finances. — In  his  message  to  the  legislature,  Jan.  15,  1898,  Governor  Ellerbe 
said:  "The  finances  of  the  State  are  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  During 
the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  for  1890  a  levy  of  4|  mills  was  laid  to  meet 
the  current  expenses  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1897.  The  sum  raised  by 
this  levy  i)roved  insufliciont  to  meet  the  expenses,  and  we  have,  therefore,  a 
deficit  of  $100,000  to  be  provided  for.  "  Under  the  constitution  of  1895,  the  State 
fiscal  year  will  be  the  calendar  year,  and  hereafter  $75,000  from  the  State  royalty 
of  $1  per  ton  on  all  phosphate  rock  mined  will  be  set  apart  annually  for  a  sinking 
fund  for  the  reduction  of  the  State  debt.  The  total  recognized  debt  of  the  State, 
Jan.  1,  1897,  was  $0, 470, 799;  the  assessed  valuations,  189G,  were,  real  estate, 
$100,970,705;  personal  projierty,  $45,838,007;  and  railroad  property,  $23,940  112 
—total,  $170,755,474;  total  taxes,  $2,317,889. 

JianH. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  wei-e  16  national  banks  in  operation  and  5  in 
liquidation,  the  active  ones  liaving  a  combined  capital  of  $1,890,100,  and  holding 
$537,250  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on  loans  and 
discounts,  $5,943,368;  held  an  aggregate  of  $266,871  in  coin  and  coin  certificates; 
had  outstanding  circulation,  $533,798;  deposits,  $4,007,577 ;  reserve,  $942,794; 
and  ratio  of  reserve  23.53  per  cent.  The  State  banks,  June  30,  1897,  numbered  17 
and  had  capital,  $917,700;  deimsits,  $1,257,709;  loans  and  discounts,  $2,216,254  ; 
resources,  $2,728,160;  and  .surplus  and  profits,  $187,706.  There  were  11  stock 
savingsbanks  with  capital  $590,000;  depositors,  16,759;  check  deposits,  $178,865; 
savings  deposits,  $4,533,459;  resources,  $5,905,430;  and  surplus  and  profits, 
$508,458. 

Intm-nal  Revenue. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  collections 
of  interrtal  revenue  aggregated  $93,350.47,  from  the  following  sources:  Distilled 
spirits,  $77,239.65;  tobacco,  $6,306.12;  fermented  liquors,  $8,443.57;  oleomar- 
garine, $796;  and  iienalties,  $555.83.  During  that  year  there  were  24  tobacco 
factories  'which  used  110,028  lbs.  of  materials  and  had  an  outimt  of  839,192 
cigars;  25,200  cigarettes;  37,831  lbs.  of  plug  tobacco  and  21,585  lbs.  of  smoking. 
There  were  33  grain  and  13  fruit  distilleries  in  operation;  112,419  gals,  of  spirits 
gauged;  and  8,400  bbls.  of  fermented  licjuors  produced. 

Slate  Liquors. — On  July  1,  1893,  the  State  began  to  control  the  entire  liquor 
traffic  under  the  famous  Disiiensar.v  Act  of  the  i)rovious  year.  During  1895,  local 
disi)eiisaries  sold  liciuor  to  tlio  value  of  $1,076,963,  on  which  the  towns  and  coun- 
ties netted  a  profit  of  $106,131.  On  sales  to  local  disi)ensaries  aggregating  $903,- 
055,  the  State  made  a  jtrotit  of  $133,4(i7;  and  the  State  profits  on  sales  from  July 
1,  1893,  to  Jan.  1,  1896,  amounted  to  $243,816.  On  Jan.  18,  1897,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decided  that,  so  far  as  it  iirevented  a  citizen  of  the  State 
from  importing  into  it  liquors  for  his  own  use,  tlui  Dispensary  Act  violated  the 
Federal  constitution,  and  was  therefore  null  and  void.  In  August  following. 
Judge  Simonton,  at  Cohunbia,  S.  C,  filed  an  order  recognizing  bottles  of  liquor 
loosely  ])acked  in  cars  as  original  i)ackages,  the  entrance  and  sale  of  which  in  the 
State  were  lawful  under  the   Interstate  Commerce   .\ct  of  Congress.     The   State 
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authorities  then  attempted  to  induce  the  railroads  to  refuse  to  handle  liquor  in 
this  form ;  but  succeeded  only  partially ;  and  the  doom  of  the  Dispensary  Act 
seemed  sealed  when,  later  in  the  year,  "original  package"  dealers  began  offering 
their  goods  at  prices  far  below  those  fixed  by  the  State  authorities. 

Bailroath. — In  1895  there  was  a  total  of  2,833.55  miles  of  railroad  track,  and 
the  entire  mileage  was  owned  or  controlled  b.v  three  corporations,  the  Southern, 
the  Seaboard  Air,  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  lines.  Reports  at  the  close  of  1894 
showed:  Capital  stock,  $28,617,800;  funded  debt,  $36,715,993;  total  investment, 
$69,586,070;  cost  of  roads  and  equipments,  $68,642,266;  gross  earnings,  $5,261,- 
152;  net  earnings,  $847,365;  interest  paid  on  bonds,  $679,133;  and  dividends 
paid  on  stock,  $150,965. 

Comincrri'. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  foreign  trade  in 
merchandise  at  the  ports  of  Beaufort,  Charleston,  and  Georgetown  was :  Imports, 
$1,101,723;  exports,  $14,141,640. 

Publications. — Reported  March,  1898:  Daily,  9;  tri-weekl.v,  1;  semi-weekly, 
11 ;  weekl.y,  96 ;  semi-monthly,  2 ;  monthly,  5 ;  and  bi-monthly,  1. 

Fost-Offices. — Reported  January,  1897:  First-class,  1;  second-class,  3;  third- 
class,  25  (presidential,  29);  and  fourth-class,  1,243;  money-order  ofBces,  191; 
mone.y-order  stations,  2;  and  limited  money-order  offices,  6. 

Ghurehei>. — ^The  African  Methodist  is  the  strongest  denomination  in  the  State, 
and  is  followed  in  their  order  by  the  Regular  Baptist,  Colored ;  Regular  Baptist, 
South;  Methodist  Episcopal,  South;  Methodist  Episcopal;  Presb.vterian,  South; 
Lutheran,  United  Synod;  Protestant  Episcopal;  Presb.vterian,  North;  Roman 
Catholic;  Disciples  of  Christ ;  Associate  Presbyterian  ;  and  Methodist  Protestant. 
At  the  Eighth  International  Sunday  School  Convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass., 
June  23-26,  1896,  there  were  reported  for  South  Carolina,  2,417  evangelical 
Sunday  schools,  24,175  officers  and  teachers,  and  217,566  scholars — ^total  mem- 
bers, 241,741,  a  gain  of  11,513  in  three  years. 

Schools. — At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1895-96,  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  466,400,  of  whom  232,337  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools,  and  170,201  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  There  were 
4,447  teachers  (2,028  males  and  2,419  females);  public  school  property  valued 
at  $746,676;  4,140  public  schoolhouses;  and  total  expenditures,  $529,828. 
Of  the  total  enrollment,  109,159  were  white  jnipils  and  123,178  colored;  of 
average  attendance,  78,391  were  white  and  91,810  colored;  and  of  total 
teachers,  2,688  were  white  and  1,759  colored.  There  were  9  universities  and 
colleges  of  liberal  arts,  with  a  total  of  76  professors  and  insti-uctors ;  1,260 
students  in  all  departments  (1,015  males  and  245  females);  18  scholarships; 
69,800  bound  volumes  in  the  libraries;  $109,826  in  total  income;  $852,000 
invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $547,700  iu  productive  funds;  and  $7,700 
receipts  from  gifts.  Under  the  constitution  of  1895,  the  Clafiin  Agricultural 
College  and  Mechanical  Institute,  previously  a  branch  of  Clafiin  University, 
became  a  separate  institution  under  the  name  of  the  Colored  Normal,  Industrial, 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  The  State  University  comprised  South 
Carolina  College,  South  Carolina  Militar.v  Academy,  Clemson  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  (for  males),  and  the  Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College 
(for  females),  and  the  first  was  made  co-edu(^ational  in  1895.  For  intermediate 
instruction  there  were  61  public  high  schools;  38  endowed  denominational  and 
private  socondar.v  schools ;  and  a  public,  5  jirivate,  and  6  collegiate  normal 
schools.  There  were  also  9  colleges  exclusively  for  women.  The  State  Institu- 
tion for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and   Blind,  at  Cedar  Spring,  gave   instruction 
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in  shoemaking  and  printing  to  the  deaf,  and  in  broom  and  mattress-making  and 
chair-caniug  to  the  blind.  Tlie  Clemson  Agricultural  College,  at  Fort  Hill,  had 
(1894-95)  an  experimental  staff  of  9 ;  faculty,  24;  students,  preparatorj'  2'25,  col- 
legiate 295;  area  under  cultivation,  400  acres;  farm  lauds  valued  at  $2G,280;  and 
special  buildings  and  eiiuipments  valued  at  §45,000;  and  the  Clatiiu  Agricultural 
College,  at  Orangeburg,  had  faculty,  20;  students,  prei)aratory  ;J75,  collegiate 
23;  area  under  cultivation,  120  acres;  farmlands  valued  at  $15,000;  and  special 
buildings  and  equipments  valued  at  $58,000. 

Libraries. — In  189(5  there  were  reported  32  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  232,418  bound  volumes  and  9,372  pamphlets. 

Population. — In  1890,  1,151,149,  of  whom  572,337  were  males;  578,812 
females;  1,144,879  natives;  6,270  foreign-born;  4G2,008  whites;  and  689,141 
colored  of  all  races.  On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary 
estimated  the  population  at  1,280,000. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE,  Columbia,  S.  C.  non-sectarian ;  co-educa- 
tional ;  had  at  close  of  1897,  13  professors  and  instructors ;  190  students ;  30,000 
volumes  in  library;  $300,000  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $60,000  in  scientific 
apiiaratus  and  library;  $33,289  income;  I'l'esident,  F.  C.  Woodward,  .\.m. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  admitted  to 
the  Union  Nov.  2,  1889;  counties,  52;  capital,  Pierre. 

Slaie  Officers,  1897-99. — ^Governor  (elected  '  for  2  years,  salary  $2,500  per 
annum),  Andrew  E.  Lee;  lieutenant-governor,  D.  T.  Hindman;  secretary  of 
state,  W.  H.  Roddle;  treasurer,  Kirk  G.  Philliiis;  auditor,  H.  E.  May  hew; 
attoi'uey-general,  Melvin  Grigsby ;  adjutant-general,  George  A.  Silsby ;  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  Frank  Crane;  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
Dighton  Corson;  associate  justices,  Dick  Hauey  and  Howard  G.  Fuller;  clerk, 
Jessie  Fuller ;  State  government  all  Republicans  excepting  governor  and  attorney- 
general.  Populists;  judiciary,  all  Republicans. 

Legialature,  1897. — Fusionists,  senate  26,  house  46,  joint  ballot  72  ;  Republicans, 
senate  18,  house  38,  joint  ballot  56;  Fusion  majority,  senate  8,  house  8,  joint 
ballot  16. 

Elevhons. — In  the  State  election  1896  there  were  82,777  votes  cast  for  governor, 
of  which  the  Fusion  candidate  (Lee)  received  41,189;  the  Republican  (Ringsrud), 
40,868;  and  the  Prohibition  (Hanson),  720;  Fusion  plurality,  321.  The  con- 
gressional elections  resulted  in  the  choice  of  both  Fusion  candidates.  In  the 
presidential  election  the  Democratic  candidate  received  41,225  votes;  the 
Republicau,  41,042;  and  the  National  Democratic,  664. 

Farm  /'/■orf,«-te.— Reported  Dec.  31,  1897:  Corn,  23,855,688  bush.,  from  993,- 
987  acres,  value  $5,009,694;  wheat,  21,441,248  bush.,  from  2,680,156  acres,  value 
$14,794,461;  oats,  13,647,656  bush.,  from  620,348  acres,  value  $2,456,578;  rye, 
44,996  bush.,  from  2,727  acres,  value  $15,749;  jiotatoes,  5,093,202  bush.,  from 
54,183  acres,  value  $1,629,825;  and  hay,  2,358,388  tons,  from  1,880,710  acres, 
value  $6,957,245— total  value,  $30,863,552. 

Farm  .l»(ma/.s-.— Rei-orted  Jan.  1,  1898:  Horses,  287,867,  value  $8,339,207; 
mules,  (i, 627,  value  $262,394;  cows,  341,579,  value  $9,598,370;  cattle,  432,079; 
value  $10,836,978;  sheep,  349,709,  value  $926,029;  and  swine,  142, (J17,  value 
$791,524— total  value,  $30,924,187. 

Mineral  I'roduclK. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  mineral  productions  in 
the  calendar  year  1895:  Precious  metals,  gold,  1S7,1.S7  line  oz.,  value  $3,869,- 
500;  silver,  159,300  tine  oz.,  coining  value  $205, 9(;0— total.  $4,075,460  (total  in 
1894,  $3,375,348).     In   (luarryiug,    granite,    with   an   output   valued  at  $33,279, 
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showed  an  increase  in  the  year,  and  sandstone  and  limestone,  both  couipai'atively 
new  products,  had  values  of  §2(5,100  and  $4,000  respectively.  The  value  of  the 
clay  products,  principally  common  and  pressed  brick,  was  $10,7-iO,  and  gypsum 
.vielded  6,4:00  tons,  worth  when  commercially  prepared  $20,G00. 

Fiiianri's. — The  State  treasur.v  suffered  a  loss  of  $367,020.59,  the  amount  of 
cash  on  hand,  by  the  defalcation  of  the  treasurer,  W.  \V.  Taylor,  in  January, 
1895.  Subsequently  it  recovered  from  him  $197,552.24,  in  cash  and  property. 
The  net  loss  left  the  treasury  without  means  to  meet  current  obligations,  and  the 
legislature  authorized  the  issue  of  funding  warrants  based  upon  future  revenues, 
and  also  State  bonds  to  make  good  the  deficiency  in  the  school  fund.  The  total 
of  these,  with  previous  obligations,  made  a  bonded  State  indebtedness,  Jan.  1, 
1897,  of  $1,138,000;  lioatiug  debt,  $100,000;  total  debt,  $1,238,000;  sinking 
funds,  §220,079;  net  debt,  $1,017,920.  The  assessed  valuations,  1896,  aggre- 
gated $119,391,156,  comprising  real  estate,  $89,590,658,  personal  propertj', 
$20,434,837,  and  railroad,  telegraph,  and  expressage  property,  $9,365,661. 

Ban/iS. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  27  national  banks  in  operation  and  26  in 
liquidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $1,745,000,  and  holding 
$523,750  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on  loans  and 
discounts,  $3,080,171;  held  an  aggregate  of  $346,452  in  coin  and  coin  certifi- 
cates; had  outstanding  circulation,  $514,055;  deposits,  $4,314,737;  reserve, 
$1,711,524;  and  ratio  of  reserve,  39.67  per  cent.  The  State  banks,  July  10, 
1897,  numbered  157,  and  had  capital,  $2,085,235;  deposits,  $4,137,066;  loans  and 
discounts,  $3,586,060;  resources,  $7,068,361;  and  surplus  and  profits,  $495,719. 
Combining  all  these  institutions,  the  State  had  a  banking  capital  of  $3,830,235. 

Bailroadi. — In  1896  there  was  a  total  of  2,860  miles  of  railroad  track  in  the 
State,  controlled  by  14  corporations,  and  the  railroad  propert.v  was  valued  for 
State  taxation  at  $9,193,247.  Four  great  trunk  lines  traversed  the  State.  The 
purely  local  roads  reported  (for  1894)  mileage,  151.71;  capital  stock,  $1,630,000; 
funded  debt,  $1,375,000;  total  investment,  §3,365,158;  cost  of  roads  and  equip- 
ments, $3,179,996;  gross  earnings,  §244,383;  net  earnings,  $81,380;  and  interest 
paid  on  bonds,  $82,500.  The  casualties  of  1895  were  8  persons  killed  and  49 
injured.  On  all  roads  5,046  persons  were  employed,  to  whom  $2,950,507  was 
paid  in  wages. 

PHWica/(o;is.— Reported  March,  1898:  Daily,  20;  semi-weekly,  2;  weekly,  223; 
bi-weekl.v,  1 ;  semi-monthly,  2 ;  and  monthly,   13. 

PcM-Ojfiivs. — Reported  January,  1897:  Second-class,  7  ;  third-class,  31  (pi-es- 
idential,  38) ;  fourth-class,  630 ;  money-order  offices,  221 ;  limited  money-order 
offices,  19. 

Ghurrhe:i. — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  strongest  denomination  in  the  State, 
and  is  followed  in  their  order  by  the  Lutheran,  Independent  S.vnods;  Methodist 
Episcopal ;  Congregational ;  Lutheran,  General  Synod ;  Presbyterian ;  Regular 
Baptist ;  Lutheran,  Synodical  Conference ;  Protestant  Episcopal ;  Refoi-med  ;  and 
Evangelical  Association.  At  the  Eighth  International  Sunda.v  School  Conven- 
tion, held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-26,  1896,  there  were  reported  for  South 
Dakota  790  evangelical  Sunday  schools,  6,195  officers  and  teachers,  and  38,475 
scholars — total  members,  44,670,  a  gain  of  6,945  in  three  years. 

SchooU. — At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1893-94,  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  117,500,  of  whom  88,026  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools,  and  about  54,400  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  There 
were  4,816  teachers,  public  school  property  valued  at  $3,000,000,  and  total 
expenditures  of  nearly  $1,700,()00.      The  universities  and  colleges  of  liberal  arts 
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numbered  G,  and  had  a  total  of  70  professors  and  instructors;  1,032  students  in 
ull  departments  (520  males  and  512  females);  9,277  bound  volumes  in  the  libra- 
ries; §04,027  in  total  income;  §43'J,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $G8,- 
400  in  productive  funds;  and  §101,757  receipts  from  gifts.  There  were  a  State 
L'uiversit.v,  at  Vermilion;  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  Experi- 
ment Station,  both  at  Brookings;  State  School  of  Mines,  at  Rapid  City;  State 
Normal  Schools,  at  Madison,  Speartish,  and  Springfield;  4  denominational  col- 
leges, Augustana  (Luth.),  Canton,  All  Saints'  School  (Frot.  Episc. ),  Sioux  Ealls, 
University,  of  Sioux  Ealls  (Bapt. ),  and  the  Benedictine  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  (Rom.  Cath.),  Yankton;  9  public  high  schools;  State  School  for  the  Deaf 
at  Sioux  Fails;  and  State  Industrial  School  at  Plankington. 

Librarn-s. — In  18!)(;  there  were  reported  14  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  uiiward,  with  ;54.S():J  bound  volumes  and  10,564  pamphlets. 

Fopulalio„.—ln  1800,  328,808,  of  whom  180,250  were  males;  .148,558  females; 
237,753  natives;  91,055  foreign-born ;  327,290  whites;  and  1,518  colored  of  all 
races.  The  State  census  of  1895  gave  the  population  as  330,975,  a  net  gain  in 
live  years  of  2,1G7.  On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuiu-y 
estimated  the  pojiulation  at  387,000. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  UNIVERSITY,  JNIitchell,  S.  D.,  Methodist  Ei.iscoj.al;  co- 
educational; had  at  close  of  1896,  14  i)rofessors  and  instructors;  295  students; 
15,000  volumes  in  library ;  §120,000  in  grounds  and  buildings;  §2,101  income; 
president, AV.  I.  Graham,  a.m.,  d.d. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA,  Univeusity  of,  Vermilion,  S.  D.,  non-sectarian;  co-educa- 
tional; had  at  close  of  189G,  16  professors  and  instructors;  295  students;  3,200 
volumes  in  library;  §22,000  income;  president,  Joseph  W.  Mauck,  ll.d. 

SOUTHEI'vN  BAl'TIST  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Baptist; 
hail  at  close  of  1896,  12  professors  and  instructors;  300  students;  25,000  volumes 
in  lil)rary;  §450,000  in  productive  funds;  §15,000  gifts;  §21,000  income;  presi- 
dent, AVm.  U.  AVhitsitt,  d.d.,  ll.d. 

SOUTHERN  KENTUCKY  COLLEGE,  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  Disciples;  co-edu- 
cational; had  at  close  of  1895,  12  professors  and  instructors;  170  students;  800 
volumes  in  iibrar.v;  §6,000  income;  president,  J.  W.  Hardy. 

SOUTHERN  UNIVERSITY,  Greensboro,  Ala.,  Methodist  Episcopal,  South; 
co-educational;  had  at  close  of  1896,  8  professors  and  instructors;  165  students; 
10,000  volumes  in  library;  §33,000  in  productive  funds;  §3,000  gifts;  §15,000 
income;  i)resideut,  J.  O.  Keener,  .\.m.,  d.d. 

SOUTHWEST  BAPTIST  COLLEGE,  Bolivar,  Mo.,  Baptist;  co-educational; 
had  at  close  of  1896,  7  professors  and  instructors;  172  students;  1,000  volumes 
in  Iibrar.v;  §5,000  in  productive  funds;  $5,000  gifts;  §2,692  income;  president, 
Asa  B.  Bush,  a.m. 

SOUTHWESTERN  BAPTIST  UNIVERSITY,  Jackson,  Tenu.,  Baptist;  co- 
•educational ;  had  at  close  of  1895,  10  professors  and  instructors;  240  students; 
president,  G.  M.  Savage,  a.m.,  ll.d. 

SOUTHWEST  KANSAS  COLLEGE,  Winfield,  Kan.,  Methodist  Episcopal; 
co-educational;  had  at  close  of  1896,  l(i  professors  and  instructors;  248 
students;  3,000  volumes  in  library;   §4,200  income ;  president,  Chester  A.  Place, 

A.M.,    B.D. 

SPAIN,  a  limited  monarchy  oecui)ying,  with  Portugal,  the  great  southwestern 
j)eninsula  of  Euroi>e;  area,  including  the  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands,  197,670 
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square  miles;  population  (1889),  17,552,346;  capital,  Madrid,  population,  -170,- 
000;  sovereign,  Alfonso  XIII.,  born  May  17,  1886;  posthumous  son  of  Alfonso 
XII.  ;  queeu-regent  during  his  minority,  his  mother,  Maria  Christina,  daughter  of 
the  Archduke  Karl  Ferdinand  of  Austria. 

Churches  and  SchooU. — The  national  church  of  Spain  is  the  Eoman  Catholic. 
The  late.st  official  reports  estimated  the  entire  population  as  Roman  Catholic, 
with  the  exception  of  6,651:  Protestants ;  402  Jews;  9,645  Rationalists;  510  of 
other  religions;  and  13,175  of  religion  not  stated.  There  are  over  1,600  monks 
or  friars,  residing  in  161  establishments;  14,600  nuns  in  1,027  convents;  18,564 
churches;  and  11,200  monasteries,  sanctuaries,  etc.  Protestants  are  permitted 
to  hold  religious  assemblies  in  private,  but  public  announcement  of  their  meet- 
ings for  worship  are  strictly  forbidden.  Statistics  of  illiteracy  show  in  a  popu- 
lation of  17,552,346,  5,004,460  persons,  or  28.5  per  cent.,  able  to  read  and  write; 
608,005,  or  3.4  per  cent.,  able  to  read  only;  11,945,871,  or68.1  per  cent.,  unable 
either  to  read  or  write.  Government  maintains  various  special  schools,  as  of 
eugineering,  agriculture,  architecture,  music,  tine  arts.  But  the  total  sum  set 
apart  for  education  is  comparatively  small.  Most  of  the  teachers  in  the  primar.v 
schools  receive  salaries  of  $50  to  $100  per  .vear. 

Fmani-fn. — The  revenues  of  1894  amounted  to  $153,902,500,  and  the  expendi- 
tures to  $154,727,145.  The  estimates  for  1896-97  were:  Revenue,  $154,753,250; 
expenditure,  $151,553,131.  But  that  expenditure  was  "ordinar.v  ;"  the  "extraor- 
dinary" expenditure  was  estimated  at  $47,288,156.  In  that  budget  the  ministry 
of  war  called  for  $28,045,076.  The  external  debt  amounted,  June  20,  1896,  to 
$394,230,000,  and  the  internal  debt  to  $794,061,700;  total  debt,  $1,188,291,700; 
for  the  tiscal  year  1896-97  the  amount  required  for  the  service  of  the  total  debt 
was  $62,998,300. 

Armi/  and  Navy. — The  regular  or  standing  army  has  50  active  and  50  reserve 
regiments;  chasseurs,  5  brigades,  10  regiments  reserve;  cavalry,  28  regiments, 
14  regiments  reserve;  artillery,  17  regiments  field  artillery,  1  regiment  moun- 
tain artillery,  2  batteries  horse  artillery,  5  battalions  fortress  artillery ;  sappers, 
4  regiments.  The  whole  force  of  the  permanent  army  on  the  peace  footing  is 
9,315  officers,  70,829  men;  ou  the  war  footing,  183,972  men.  The  Spanish  force 
in  Cuba,  October,  1896,  numbered  121,236  men,  including  40  generals  and  562 
staff  officers.      For  the  strength  of  the  navy  see  N.wies  of  the  World. 

Commerce. — The  export  of  wines  in  1895  amounted  to  $19,994,000,  of  whicli 
about  63  per  cent,  went  to  France;  but  this  was  a  great  decline  from  the  export 
of  1892,  which  amounted  to  $28,567,000.  The  total  imports  of  ail  kind*  in  1895 
were  $137,340,000;  exports,  $132,175,000.  The  merchant  marine  of  the  king- 
dom comprised  427   steamers  and  1,041  sailing  vessels. 

Communicalions. — At  the  beginning  of  1895  there  were  7,543  miles  of  railroad 
in  operation;  post-offices,  2,942;  length  of  telegraph  lines,  23,636  miles;  tele- 
graph wii-e,  59,217  miles;  telegraph  offices,  1,421. 

Recent  Events. — -The  political  situation  in  Spain  has  been  much  confused  for 
several  years.  In  1893  the  Liberal  party  came  into  power  with  Sagasta  as  prime 
minister  and  had  a  strong  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  or  the  Congress. 
That  party  remained  in  power  two  years.  In  1895  the  Conservatives,  aided  by 
the  minor  dissentient  factions,  gained  the  mastery,  and  Seiior  Canovas  del  Castillo 
became  ])remier.  Though  in  1892  the  'Liberals  had  322  deputies,  the  Conserva- 
tives in  the  general  election  of  April,  1896,  returned  about  300  members,  against 
100  Liberals,  10  Carlists,  10  Independents,  8  Dissident  Conservatives,  and  3- 
Republicans.      The    insurrections   in    Cuba   nnd  in   the    Pliilipi)ines   effaced    to   a. 
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large  extent  the  distinctions  of  party,  and  Canovas  del  Castillo  and  his  party- 
seemed  to  be  assured  of  the  tenure  of  power  and  office  at  least  until  the  rebellions 
should  have  been  put  down.  The  unshaken  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
government  was  demonstrated  in  November,  1896,  when  the  government  loan  of 
about  §80,000,000  was  all  taken  up  in  two  days  by  a  popular  subscrii)tion.  The 
cabinet  as  constituted  by  ISenor  Canovas  del  Castillo  was :  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, Senor  Canovas  del  Castillo ;  foreign  affairs,  Duke  of  Tetuau ;  justice,  Tejada 
de  Valdosera;  finance,  J.  Navarro  Reverter;  interior,  F.  Cos-Ga.von ;  war. 
General  Marcelo  de  Azcarraga;  marine,  Admiral  Beranger;  agriculture,  com- 
merce and  public  works,  Linares  Rivas ;  colonies,  T.  Castellauo.  On  Aug.  8, 
18S)7,  Senor  Canovas  del  Castillo,  the  premier,  was  assassinated  by  an  anarchist  at 
Santa  Agueda.  General  Azc:arraga,  the  minister  of  war,  was  apjjointed  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  and  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet  were  retained  in  office. 
This  cabinet,  however,  resigned  on  Sept.  2i),  and  on  Oct.  3  a  new  ministry  was 
constituted  as  follows:  President  of  the  council  of  ministers,  Senor  Sagasta; 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  Senor  Gullon ;  minister  of  justice,  Senor  Groizard; 
minister  of  war.  General  Correa;  ininister  of  marine.  Admiral  Eermejo;  minister 
of  finance,  Senor  Puigcerver;  minister  of  the  interior,  Senor  Capdepon;  minis- 
ter of  public  works.  Count  Xigueua;  minister  of  the  colonies,  Senor  Jloret. 
One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  new  ministry  was  the  recall  of  Lieutenant-General 
AVeyler  from  Ciiba,  and  the  appointment  of  Captain-General  Blanco  in  his  stead. 
A  more  conciliatory  ])olicy  toward  Cuba  was  adopted,  and  the  relations  with  the 
United  States  assumed  a  more  promising  aspect.      See  Cdba,   Havana. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  United  States  battleship  Maine  in  the  harbor  of 
Havana,  on  Feb.  15,  1898,  however,  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  became 
more  acute.  The  United  States  began  mobilizing  its  North  Atlantic  naval 
squadron  at  Key  'West,  Fla.,  and  speculation  as  to  the  cause  of  the  Maine's 
destruction  created  in  Spain  marked  ill-will  toward  the  United  States.  This 
feeling  was  greatly  accentuated  by  the  report  of  the  naval  court  of  inquiry  and  the 
message  of  President  ilcKinley  transmitting  the  rei)ort  to  Congress.  For  the 
report  and  message,  see  Havana.  About  the  middle  of  March  Spain  practically 
began  preparing  for  hostilities  by  negotiations  for  foreign  warships,  and  the 
United  States  undertook  extensive  defensive  measures.  Unsuccessful  efforts  were 
made  to  induce  the  Cuban  insurgents  to  accept  the  S|)auish  scheme  of  autonomy 
(see  Cuba).  As  the  war  clouds  thickened  the  (lueen  regent  sought  the  good 
offices  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  the  emperor  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  several  of  the 
large  European  nations  to  avert  war.  General  Weyler's  decree  of  reconcentra- 
tion  in  Cuba  was  annulled,  and  April  9,  as  a  result  of  a  visit  of  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors to  the  Spanish  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  the  cabinet  decided  to  grant 
an  armistice  to  the  insurgents.  On  April  "20,  after  a  copy  of  President  McKiuley's 
ultimatum  had  been  delivered  to  him,  Senor  Polo  de  Bernabe,  the  S)>anish  min- 
ister to  tlio  United  States,  demanded  his  passports,  placed  the  embass.v  in  charge 
of  the  French  ambassador  and  Austrian  minister,  and  left  Washington.  On  the 
following  day,  before  General  Woodford,  the  United  States  minister  to  Spain, 
had  an  opportunit.v  for  presenting  the  government  with  a  copy  of  the  ultimatum, 
the  Spanish  government  sent  him  his  pas'sjiorts,  declaring  that  it  considered  the 
ultimatum  as  a  declaration  of  war.  Immediately  the  United  States  s(iuadron  at 
Key  West  was  ordered  to  blockade  Havana  and  the  Cuban  coast,  and  the  govern- 
ment actively  pushed  its  preparations  for  intervention.  The  United  States 
Pacific  squadron  at  Hong  Kong  was  ordereil  in  haste  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
Ol-i').     On  Ajiril   24   Spaiu   issued  a  decree  recognizing  a  state  of  war  with  the 
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United  States,  and  reserving  to  herself  the  right  of  privateering.  Within  a  iew 
days  after  the  establishment  of  the  blockade  of  the  principal  ports  of  Cuba,  the 
Tcssels  of  the  United  States  squadron  had  captured  a  dozen  valuable  prizes. 
Spain  mobilized  a  squadron,  strong  in  torpedo  boats,  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
where  it  remained  till  April  29,  when  Portugal  declared  its  neutrality,  and  the^ 
fleet  was  obliged  to  leave,  steaming  away  under  sealed  orders.  A  second 
squadron  was  organized  at  Cadiz,  but  at  the  time  of  writing  it  had  not  left  that 
port.  In  anticipation  of  a  sudden  dash  upon  the  Atlantic  coast  by  the  Spanish 
fleet  mobilized  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  the  United  States  government  organized 
flying,  patrol  and  mosquito  squadrons  to  co-operate  with  the  North  Atlantic  fleet 
on  blockading  duty  in  pr(ftecting  the  entire  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  The  de- 
struction of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  the  Philippine  Islands  on  May  1  rendered  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  immune  against  hostile  attack.  During  the 
latter  part  of  April,  the  United  States  blockading. fleet  destroyed  several  defen- 
sive works  along  the  coast,  especially  at  Matanzas  and  Cienfuegos,  but  otherwise 
maintained  a  peaceful  blockade.  In  Madrid,  the  reports  from  Spanish  sources 
of  the  loss  of  the  fleet  in  Manila  Bay  greatly  enraged  the  people.  Riots  were  so 
imminent  that  the  city  was  placed  uuder  martial  law. 

STEVENS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  non-sectarian;, 
had  at  close  of  181)7,  '25  professors  and  instructors;  25i  students;  11,000  volumes  in 
library;  $500,000  in  productive  funds;  $250,000  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $55,- 
000  in  scientific  apparatus  and  library;  $30,000  iu  gifts;  $66,000  in  income; 
president,  Henry  Morton,  ph.d.,  ll.d. 

STOWE,  Harriet  Beecher,  author,  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  June  14:,  1812; 
died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  1,  181)6. 

SUEZ  CANAL.  Official  reports  show  that  the  year  1896  was  the  most  remu- 
nerative ever  experienced  by  this  great  waterway,  the  traiflc  aggregating  nearly 
$16,000,000.  The  statistics  of  the  trafiic  are  given  in  detail  in  the  following: 
table : 


Austrian 

Beljrian 

British 

Dutch 

Egyptian 

French 

German 

Italian 

Japanese 

Norwegian 

Portujruese 

Kussian 

Spanish 

Turkish 

Total 

Total  for  1895 


158,751, 

1,891.22 

5,8»4,100.13 

388,386.7 

2,274.18 

558,163.96 

773,405.29 

399,758,^ 

80,553.79 

72,248.76 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. — The  eighth  international  triennial  Sunday  school  con- 
vention for  the  United  States  and  British  America  was  held  in  Boston,  Mass., 
June  23-26,  1896.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  various  State  and  provin- 
cial reports : 
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CorNTT 

Oroamza- 

TION. 


United  States  a>d  Ca-vaiia. 


Officers 

and 
Teachers 


Gain  in 
Mem- 
bership. 


Si 
=  Q 


Alabama 

Alaska  Territory 

Arizona  Territory 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indian  Territory 

Indiana 

Iowa e.a* 

Kansas 4.81 1 

Kentucky 3.S">0 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Ma.ssachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma  Territory 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Sout  h  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas. . . . .' 

Utali 

Vermont 

Virginia .S.flirr 

Wa.<ihington l.IOi) 

West  Virginia 2,034 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Totals  for  United  States 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Prince  i^klward  Island 

Manitoba 

British  Columbia 

Alberta 

Totals  for  Canada 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador. . .- 


52 

378 

i.'i.floa 

1M48 
4,f.fl9 

15.429 
.5,888 
4,485 

12.11'.! 

750 
91.739 
S.942 
03.416 

."io.ass 

44.909 
22.894 
6,000 
13,.'i00 
84.942 
39.162 
47.000 


592 

124,777 

4(i.897l 

4.000| 

98.n.->8l 

4.900 
11. 8«) 
144.1.55 

fi.108 
24.17.') 

6.195 

43.909 

29.796 

787 

8.0.30 
4;i,531 

7.000 

20.545 

20,000 

4.t5 


49,610 

9,619 
0,699 
1.078 
8,569 
1,080 
800 


205,2)0 
1,100 
2.670 

151.000 

137.899 
37.220 

122.948 

43.  oat 

42,(M3 

94,870 

810,012 

5,250 

682,:i66 

10,393 
428,798 
414.152 
281.499 
221.836 

40.flfl<l 

96.125 
201,941 
387.013 
.321.000 
150.500 

94,633 
026,808 

14.509 

183,iM4 

3,313 

&1,171 

301,417 

4,900 

1,209,244 

392,706 

38,330 
695,367 

28,000 

80,017 
1,160,351 

48,368 
217,500 

38,47; 

317.11'; 

240,993 
7,930 
50,339 
283,336 
58,4i>0 
133,400 
2.30,000 
8,480 


1,152  . 
3,W8. 
164.963 
150,.347 

41.919;. 
138,:ir7 

49,522 

47,128  . 
106.989 
870.497  . 

6,000 
774,1<B 

19,333  . 
491.214 
464.440 
326.406 
247.7.50 

40,000 
109,!)85 
296,883 
826.175 
371.000 
108.750 
106.5011 
695.805 

16,249 

211,782  . 

4,210  . 

60.721 

840.3.56  . 

5,492l . 

1,334.021; 

439.603  . 

42.350 
7«5,425 

38.900 

91.880 
1,3(M.,506 

54,370  . 
241.741 

44.670 

301.020 

270,789  . 

8.687 

01,369 
326.867. 

65,450  , 

152,»45| 

250,000 

8,935| 


79,503 

'  '68,662 
76.333 
41,859 
27.4.35 
3.918 
3,895 
25,688 
29.453 
40.000 
11,062 
10.a56 
157,690 
5,4Sy4 


56,106 
30,200 
60,504 
73.353 

'ii',.5i3 
6,945 

17,192 


12,286,600'  1,275,981     2,f 


423,646 
4.5,687 
72.915 
49,239 
10,190 
29,303 
9,980 
8.000 


7,487        618,948 


478,250 
,51,219 
82„5!M 
56,9,58 
11,274  . 
83,881 
11.060 
3,300 

721,4.35 


8.000 
80 
550 


10,000 

"  8,666 
8,000 
2.500 
2.700 
.  2,544 
8.000 
350 
9.000 
2,500 
2,500 

'5.666 

'  '2.666 


34,600 
'  2,488 


6.019 
8,6(6 
3,300 


700 

'2,666 

40 

1,600 

4.840 

40 


142.089    1,476,369 


11,556,800  13.033.175 
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SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE,  Swartbmore,  Pa.,  Friends;  co-educational;  Lad 
at  close  of  1897,  22  professors  and  instructors;  162  students;  18,000  volumes  in 
library  ;  $500,000  in  grounds  and  buildings ;  $400,000  in  productive  funds ;  $10,000 
in  gifts;  president,  Charles  de  Garmo,  ph.d.,  succeeded  in  1898  by  Prof.  William 
W.^Birdsall. 

SWEDEN,  with  Norway  a  co-equal  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
wa.y;  area,  172,876  square  miles;  population  (1896),  4,919,260;  capital,  Stock- 
holm. Of  the  land  area,  8.3  per  cent,  is  under  cultivation;  3  per  cent,  under 
natural  meadow;  45  per  cent,  under  forest.  Value  of  all  cereal  crops  (1895), 
$58,320,000;  number  of  horses,  501,157;  cattle,  2,515,536;  sheep,  1,319,289; 
swine,  769,192.  Mining  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries:  Iron  ore 
product  (1894),  1,926,523  tons;  pig  iron,  456,272  tons;  bar  iron,  267,049  tons. 
There  are  considerable  veins  of  coal  in  the  southern  districts,  and  the  product 
(1894)  was  213,634  tons.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  all  kinds  of  min- 
ing was  25,452.  The  budget  for  1897  estimated  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom  at 
$30,167,370,  and  the  expenditure  at  the  same.  The  value  of  the  taxed  land  and 
house  property  (1895)  was  $1,140,850,000.  The  total  imports  (1894)  amounted  in 
value  to  $91,304,981;  exports,  $77,642,560.  The  largest  item  of  export  was  tim- 
ber, $37,376,883.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  (1894)  to 
$3,107,295;  exports  to  the  United  States,  $2,257.  The  vessels  in  the  commercial 
service  (1894)  numbered  4,162.  Of  these  2,914,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
371,097,  were  sailing  vessels,  and  1,248,  of  179,253  tons,  steamers.  The  railroad 
mileage  at  the  end  of  1895  was  6,058  miles,  of  which  2,030  miles  belonged  to  the 
state.  The  telegraphs,  except  those  erected  b.v  railway  companies,  belong  to  the 
state;  length  of  lines  8,058  miles,  wires,  24,982  miles.  The  number  of  post- 
oiiices  was  2,491.  The  Post-office  Savings  Bank  bad  in  the  beginning  of 
1895,  367,337  depositors,  and  deposits  amounting  to  $8,014,000;  the  regular 
savings  banks  had  1,119,887  depositors  and  $89,931,000  deposits.  The  peace 
strength  of  the  army  is  1,953  officers;  1,781  non-commissioned  officers;  1,644 
musicians;  32,842  men,  634  civilian  employees — total,  38,854;  field  guns,  240; 
horses,  6,871.  For  the  naval  force  see  Navies  of  the  World.  Lutlieranism  is 
the  prevailing  religion  and  is  recognized  officially  by  the  state;  and  the  adherents 
number  over  4,735,000;  Protestant  Dissenters,  44,000;  Roman  Catholics,  1,390. 
Of  the  two  universities,  that  of  Upsala  had  (1896)  1,411  students,  and  that  of 
Luiid,  613.  In  75  public  high  schools  there  were  15,150  pupils ;  in  12  normal 
schools,  1,187  pupils;  in  10  navigation  schools,  379  pupils.  There  are  over 
11,000  elementary  schools,  with  14,500  teachers  and  717,800  pupils. 

Recent  Evenla. — The  25th  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  King  Oscar  II.  to  the 
throne  was  celebrated  in  Stockholm,  with  exercises  extending  over  five  days,  in 
September,  1897.  At  the  same  time  and  place  there  was  an  exhibition  of  arts 
and  industries,  noteworthy  for  an  ethnological  annex  designed  to  show  in  houses, 
cal)ins  and  liuts,  in  beasts  of  burden,  and  in  men,  women,  and  children,  the 
peculiarities  of  life  in  the  high  latitudes  this  side  of  the  polar  circle.  See  also 
Norway. 

SWITZERLAND,  a  federal  republic  of  19  cantons  and  6  demi-cantons;  area, 
15,976  sijuare  miles;  ]iOpulatiou  (1895),  2,986,848;  capital,  Berne.  The  federal 
public  debt  Jan.  1,  1896,  was  $18,377,882;  but  against  that  is  set  the  value  of 
federal  iiroperty,  viz.:  Realty,  $7,020,580;  stock,  etc.,  $7,846,237;  public  works 
producing  interest,  $4,144,372  ;  various  debts  due  the  government, $106, 734;  inven- 
tory, $6,171,133;  alcohol  administration,  $46,426;  cash,  $352,164— total  $25,687,- 
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646.  The  revenue  for  1897  was  estimated  in  the  budget  at  $16,994,000  and  the 
expenditure  at  $1(5,781,000.  In  the  budget  the  expenditure  on  account  of  the  posts 
was  set  down  as  $5,438,or(0  and  the  income  as  $5,745,060  ;  the  income  and  expend- 
iture on  account  of  telegraphs  bahiuce  at  $1,590,480 ;  on  account  of  the  army  (232,- 
995  men  actually  incorporated)  the  exjicnditure  was  $4,637,504.  Tlie  debts  of  the 
several  cantons  amount  to  $51, 89(1, GOO  ;  but  that  is  more  than  covered  by  the  prop- 
erty of  the  cantons.  The  total  value  of  importations  in  1896  was  $191,814,822,  an 
increase  in  a  year  of  over  $15,000,000;  and  tlie  value  of  exportations  was  $132,- 
834,379,  an  increase  of  nearly  $5,000,000.  The  priuciiml  imports  were  articles 
of  food  and  drink  and  tobacco,  $53,037,975;  silk,  $23,259,179;  precious  metals 
and  minerals,  $22,102,113;  iron,  $11,579,478;  cotton,  $11,223,961;  and  wool, 
$10,409,519;  and  exports,  silk  and  silk  goods,  $38,218,981;  cotton  goods, 
$26,055,659;  watches  and  clocks,  $19,370,154;  and  articles  of  food  and  drink  and 
tobacco,  $15,507,417.  In  January,  1896,  there  were  2,304  miles  of  railroad  in 
operation,  and  the  cost  of  construction,  rolling  stock,  etc.,  to  the  end  of  1894,  was 
$221,677,600.  The  telegraph  service  in  December,  1896,  had  5,498  miles  of  line, 
with  19,991  miles  of  wire,  1,936  officers,  and  3,026  employees.  The  greater  i)art 
of  this  service  was  in  connection  with  the  state  railroads.  The  latest  educational 
reports  (1893)  showed  679  infant  schools,  with  29,432  pupils;  8,391  primary 
schools,  469,820  pupils;  485  secondary  schools,  31,871  pupils;  30  superior 
schools,  8,531  pupils;  38  normal  schools,  2,230  pupils;  174  professional  and 
industrial  schools,  7,049  pupils — total,  548,933  iiui)ils;  the  number  of  teachers 
was  12,838.  In  1894,  16  agricultural  schools,  including  those  of  viticulture  and 
dair.ving,  received  federal  subsidies;  their  ])upils  numbered  400.  There  are  also 
5  universities,  one,  that  of  Basel,  founded  in  1460;  the  others,  those  of  Berne, 
Ziirich,  Geneva,  and  Lausanne.  At  Zurich  is  a  polytechnic  school  maintained 
by  the  federal  government;  it  had  (1895)  757  pupils.  The  academies  of  Fribourg 
and  Neuchatel  have  faculties  answering  to  those  of  universities.  The  students  in 
these  7  institutions  numbered  (1895)  3,108,  and  the  professors,  431. 

Jiccent  ^ir/)^y. — Two  important  amendments  to  the  federal  constitution  were 
adopted  by  popular  vote,  July  11,  1897.  The  first  relates  to  forestry  and  gives 
the  federal  government  control  over  and  power  to  enact  uniform  laws  to  regulate 
Swiss  forests.  The  second  amendment  puts  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  importa- 
tion of  food  itroducts  under  federal  control.  These  two  amendments  will  relieve 
the  cantons  from  vexatious  Icg-islatiou,  heretofore  differing  in  each  of  the  20 
cantons-and  4  half  cantons,  and  give  the  whole  of  Switzerland  uniform  laws  on 
forestry  and  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  importation  of  food  products.  During 
the  meeting  of  the  federal  assembly  in  June  and  Jul.v,  1897,  a  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  Staende  Council,  recommending  the  purchase  by  the  government 
of  the  five  principal  railroads  and  tlie  establishment  of  a  national  insurance 
scheme.  A  special  session  of  the  federal  asseml)ly  was  called  for  Se])t.  20,  to 
consider  the  purchase  of  the  railroads,  and  on  Oct.  7  a  bill  was  adopted  in  the 
National  Council  for  the  purchase  of  the  roads.  Tlie  length  of  the  roads  included 
in  the  bill  is  1,579.8  miles  and  the  government's  estimate  of  total  valus  was 
$186,126,257,  about  $19,300,000  less  than  the  companies'  estimate.  The  general 
plan  of  the  government  is  to  purchase  the  railwa.vs  at  25  times  the  average  net 
annual  earnings  for  the  past  10  .vears,  providing  tliis  is  not  less  than  the  actual 
cost.  The  companies  have  the  i>rivilege  of  deducting  surj)his  capital,  but  must 
turnover  the  roads  in  first-class  condition.  The  adopted  bill  also  i)rojected  a 
loan  for  the  jiurchasomone.^  Tlie  option  of  the  government  extended  to  Ai)ril  30, 
1898.     Adrien    Lachenal    was  elected  president  of  the    rei>ublic    for    ]89(>,    Dr. 
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Adolplie  Deucher  for  1897,  and  Eugene  Kuffy  for  1898.  A  national  exposition, 
of  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  republic,  was  opened  at  Geneva,  May  1,  1896. 

SYRACUSE,  citv,  capital  of  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y. ;  population  (1890), 
88,143;  (1892,  State  census),  91,914;  <189G,  estimated)  120,000.  In  1896  the 
assessed  valuations  were:  Real  estate,  $63,321,520;  personal  property,  $3,391,- 
845— total,  $66,716,365;  tax  rate,  $19.90  per  $1,000.  The  total  bonded  debt, 
Feb.  1,  1897,  including  a  water  debt  of  $3,800,000,  was  $5,987,186.  There  are 
128  churches;  12  banks;  255  miles  of  streets,  of  which  64  miles  are  paved ;  61 
miles  of  sewers;  waterworks  plant  that  cost  $4,000,000,  has  a  capacity  of  400,- 
000,000  gals.,  and  distributes  through  128  miles  of  mains;  gas  and  electric  light 
plants;  6  public  libraries  of  various  kinds;  and  5  daily,  12  weekly,  and  9  monthly 
periodicals.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  city  government  exceeds 
$1,000,000.  The  semi-centennial  of  the  city  was  appropriately  observed  iu 
October,  1897. 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Methodist  Episcopal;  co-educa- 
tional; had  at  close  of  1896,  121  professors  and  instructors;  1,174  students;, 
46,543  volumes  in  library;  $650,800  in  productive  funds;  $27,385  gifts;  $126,- 
553  income;  i)resident,  J.  R.  Da.v,  s.i.d.,  ll.d. 

TABOR  COLLEGE,  Tabor,  la..  Congregational;  co-educational;  had  at  close 
of  1896,  16  professors  and  instructors;  200  students;  8,000  volumes  in  library ; 
$89,000  in  jiroductive  funds  ;  $3,100  gifts;  $12,300  income;  president,  Richard 
C.  Hughes,  .\.M. 

TARKIO  COLLEGE,  Tarkio,  Mo.,  United  Presbyterian;  co-edueational ;  had 
at  close  of  1896,  17  professors  and  instructors;  254  students;  1,036  volumes  in 
library;  $65,000  in  productive  funds;  $2,347  gifts;  $11,612  income;  president, 
J.  A.  Thompson,  d.d. 

TAYLOR  UNIVERSITY,  Upland,  lud.,  Methodist  Episcopal;  co-educational 
had  at  close  of  1896,  10  jirofessors  and  instructors;  207  students;  1,500  volumes 
iu  library;   $5,000  gifts;  $6,500  income;  president,  T.  C.  Reade,  a.m.,  d.d. 

TEACHERS'  COLLEGE,  New  York  City,  nou-sectariau ;  co-educational;  had 
at  close  of  1896,  60  professors  and  instructors;  417  students;  7,000  volumes  iu 
librarj';  $64,000  gifts;  $143,635  income;  president,  AValter  L.  Hervey,  ph.d.  Iu 
1898  the  college  was  merged  into  Columbia  University. 

TELEGRAPHY.  The  year  1897  marked  the  diamond  jubilee  of  telegraphy. 
On  June  10,  1837,  Cooke  and  Wheatstoue's  first  patent  for  electric  telegraphs 
was  signed  by  William  IV.,  and  the  first  telegraph  wire  was  laid  in  Loudon  on 
July  4  of  that  year.  A  German  authority  in  1897  estimated  the  total  length  of 
the  world's  telegraph  system  at  4,908,823  miles,  exclusive  of  181,440  miles  of 
submarine  cables.  This  mileage  is  apportioned  as  follows:  Europe,  1,7()4,790 
miles;  Asia,  310,685;  Africa,  99,419;  Australia,  217,479;  America,  2,516,548. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that,  notwithstanding  the  steady  increase  in  thfr 
building  of  telegraph  lines  all  over  Europe,  America  leads  and  has  almost  double 
the  mileage  of  Europe. 

TENNESSEE,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  admitted  to  the 
Union  June  1,  1796;  seceded  June  8,  1861;  rea(\mitted  July,  1866;  counties,  96; 
capital,  Nashville. 

Stale  Officers,  1897-99. — Governor  (elected  for  2  years,  salary  $4,000  per 
annum),  Robert  L.  Taylor;  secretary  of  state,  WiJ^ara  S.  Morgan;  treasurer, 
Edward  B.  Craig;  comptroller,  James  A.  Harris;  attorney-general,  G.W.  Pickle;, 
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adjutant-general,  Charles  Sykes;  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Price 
Thomas;  commissioner  of  agriculture,  etc.,  John  T.  Essary ;  commissioner  of 
labor,  F.  P.  Clute;  State  geologist,  J.  M.  Safford ;  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  David  L.  Suodgrass;  associate  justices,  AV.  C.  Caldwell,  John  S.  Wilkes, 
W.  K.  McAllister  and  W.  D.  Beard;  judges  of  court  of  chancery,  M.  M.  Neil,  S. 
F.  Wilson,  K.  M.  Baxton,  Jr. ;  clerk,  A.  "W.  McMillan — all  Democrats. 

Legislalure,  1897. — Democrats,  senate  25,  house  63,  joint  ballot  88;  Repub- 
licans, senate  8,  house  32,  joint  ballot  40;  Populists,  house  4,  joint  ballot  4; 
Democratic  majority,  senate  17,  house  27,  joint  ballot  44. 

Eleclionx. — In  the  State  elections  1896  there  was  a  total  of  319,509  votes  cast 
for  governor,  according  to  the  official  canvass,  of  which  the  Democratic  candidate 
(Taylor)  received  156,228;  the  Boimbliean  candidate  (Tillman),  149,374;  the 
Poi)ulist  candidate  (Mines),  11,076;  and  the  Prohibition  candidate  (Hojnvood), 
2,831;  Democratic  pluralit.y,  6,854.  The  Republican  candidate  undertook  a 
contest  on  the  ground  of  gross  frauds,  but  the  legislature  jjassed  a  sjjecial  act 
renuiring  such  a  contestant  to  file  a  bond  for  $25,000  to  cover  the  costs  of  a  re- 
count, and  Tillman  abandoned  the  contest.  The  congressional  elections  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  8  Democratic  and  2  Republican  candidates.  In  the  i)residential 
election  the  Democratic  candidate  received  166,268  votes;  the  Republican,  148,- 
773;  the  Prohibition,  3,()',)S;  and  the  National  Democratic,  1,951. 

Farm  ProducU.—lleporU'd  Dec.  31,  1897:  Corn,  63,672,588  bush.,  from 
3,032,028  acres,  value  §22,922,132;  wheat,  10,052,448  bush.,  from  897,540  acres, 
value  $9,549,826;  oats,  3,842,890  bush.,  from  384,289  acres,  value  $1,076,009; 
rye,  148,460  bush.,  from  14,846  acres,  value  $86,107;  buckwheat,  22,680  bush., 
from  1,200  acres,  value  §12,928;  barley,  35,514  bush.,  from  1,975  acres,  value 
§20,953;  potatoes,  1,168,200  bush.,  from  29,205  acres,  value  $852,786;  and  hay, 
409,154  tons,  from  282,175  acres,  value  $4,398,406— total  value,  $38,989,147. 

Farm  .-Inima/.s.— Reported  Jan.  1,  1898:  Horses,  327,424,  value  $11,516,319; 
mules,  160,920,  value  $6,061,550;  cows,  279,863,  value  $5,177,466;  cattle,  379,- 
168,  value  $5,086,344;  sheep,  328,808,  value  $575,907;  and  swine,  1,688,338; 
value  $5,449,956— total  value,  $33,787,542. 

Jluwrat  Produdx. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  mineral  products  for 
the  calendar  year  1895 :  The  coal  industry  had  44  mines  in  operation,  which  em- 
ployed 5,120  persons  an  average  of  224  days,  and  yielded  2,535,644  short  tons, 
spot  value  $2,349,032.  Coknng  was  carried  on  by  11  plants  with  1,942  ovens, 
which  used  449,511  short  tons  of  coal,  and  had  an  out|)utof  265,777  short  tons  of 
coke,  value  §491,523.  (Jiiarriinu)  was  confined  to  marble  and  limestone,  values 
$362,277  (increase)  and  §156,898  (decrease)  respectively.  The  discovery  of  ;)/i'».s- 
phale  roct  in  Hickman  and  Lewis  counties  has  given  birth  to  a  new  industry, 
which  yielded  38,515  long  tons,  value  $82,160.  In  cla;/  iiroducts,  90  concerns 
reported,  value  of  common  and  pressed  brick,  $380,772;  fancy  brick,  $356;  fire- 
brick, $24,956;  drain  tile,  §6,850;  sewer  pipe,  $80,300;  terra  cotta  work,  $5,000, 
and  stoneware,  §24,300 — total,  $522,534.  luiron  the  State  ranked  7th  in  general 
production,  5th  in  red  henjatite,  and  3d  in  brown  hematite  and  carbonate,  with 
an  output  of  257,502  long  tons  of  red  hematite,  255,583  of  brown,  and  6,711  of 
carbonate;  total  value,  $519,796.  The  production  of  pig  iron  in  1895  was  248,- 
129  long  tons.  In  1895  pi'Iroleum  oil  was  struck  in  Fentress  county,  and  within 
six  months  nearly  §8,000,000  of  cai)ital  was  invested,  eight  counties  in  the  up- 
Cumberland  country  were  in  excitement  over  local  finds,  404  wells  were  in  opera- 
tion, and  41  coriiorations  oi*'  individuals  were  in  control.  The  oil  area  was  said 
to  be  30  miles  wider  than  the  Pennsylvania  field,  and  the  richest  in  the  country. 
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Finances. — During  the  biennial  term  ending  Dec.  19,  1896,  the  receipts  of 
the  treasury  were  $3,214,863.97;  expenditures,  $3,696,830.07.  With  a  balance 
of  $753,217.61  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  there  was  a  balance  of  $271,- 
251.54  at  the  end.  In  May,  1894,  the  comptroller  called  in  the  entire 
amount  of  outstanding  5s  and  6s  bonds,  aggregating  $1,011,900,  paying  for  them 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  new  $1,000,000  redemption  bonds  and  from 
the  surplus  in  the  treasury,  which  then  amounted  to  $1,043,372.  In  1896  all 
taxable  property  in  the  State  was  assessed  at  $312,472,633;  the  tax  rate  was 
$2  per  $1,000;  and  Jan.  1,  1897,  the  interest-bearing  debt  was  $15,702,800,  and 
the  estimated  amount  of  bonds  still  to  be  funded,  $940,000. 

Baul,-><. — On  Oct.  6,  1897,  there  were  49  national  banks  in  operation  and  29  in 
liquidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $8,760,000,  and  hold- 
ing $1,785,250  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on  loans 
and  discounts,  $21,148,631,  represented  by  demand  paper  with  individual  or  firm 
names,  $949,877;  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securi- 
ties, $1,278,693;  time  jmper  with  two  or  more  individual  or  firm  names,  $8,788,- 
336;  time  paper  with  single  individual  or  firm  name,  $4,222,758;  and  the  same 
secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securities,  $5,908,968.  The  banks 
held  an  aggregate  of  $1,933,883  in  coin  and  coin  certificates.  The  circulation 
account  was:  Issued,  $14,627,590;  redeemed,  $13,010,418;  outstanding,  $1,617,- 
172.  There  were  deposits,  $18,058,371;  reserve  required,  $2,708,755;  reserve 
held,  $5,665,252;  and  ratio  of  reserve,  31.37  iier  cent.  During  the  year  ending 
Seiit.  30,  1897,  the  exchanges  at  the  United  States  clearing  houses  at  Memphis, 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  aggregated  $160,958,450,  a  net  decrease  of  $5,339,- 
111  over  the  total  of  the  previous  corresponding  period.  The  State  banks,  June 
30,  1897,  numbered  51,  and  had  capital,  $2,585,697;  deposits,  $5,439,235; 
resources,  $8,747,437;  and  surplus  and  jirofits,  $521,793.  There  were  6  stock- 
savings  banks,  with  capital,  $480,000;  check  deposits,  $483,401,  and  savings 
deposits  $1,627,877;  resources,  $2,814,420;  and  surplus,  $149,535.  Combining 
all  these  institutions,  the  State  had  an  aggregate  banking  capital  of  $11,825,697. 

Internal  Bevenue. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  collections 
of  internal  revenue  aggregated  $1,068, 621. 27, -from  the  following  sources:  Dis- 
tilled spirits,  $670,728.68;  tobacco,  $279,675.54;  fermented  liquors,  $105,087.13; 
oleomargarine,  $1,976;  and  penalties,  $11,045.97.  In  that  year  there  were  60 
single-account  cigar  factories,  which  used  104,687  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  had  an 
outi)ut  of  5,247,896  cigars;  and  67  other  factories,  which  used  5,833,524  lbs.  of 
materials,  and  had  an  output  of  1,590,974  lbs.  of  plug  tobacco,  233,355  lbs.  of 
smoking,  and  1,872,281  lbs.  of  snuff.  There  were  74  grain  and  84  fruit  distilleries 
in  operation;  345,983.29  gals,  of  spirits  rectified  and  1,901,037  gals,  gauged; 
and  111,590  bbls.  of  fermented  liquors  produced. 

nailrouds. — In  1895  there  were  4,059.43  miles  of  railroad  track  in  the  State, 
and  official  reports  for  the  previous  years  showed:  Capital  stock,  $96,836,893; 
funded  debt,  $112,335,000;  total  investment,  $213,406,722;  cost  of  roads  and 
equipments,  $202,395,927;  gross  earnings,  $15,042,801;  net  earnings,  $318,161; 
interest  paid  on  bonds,  $429,772;    and  dividends  paid  on  stock,  $4,000. 

Ciimmerre. — The  foreign  trade,  wholly  imports  of  merchandise,  at  the  ports  of 
Memjihis  and  Nashville,  in  the  fiscal  j'ears  ending  June  30,  1896  and  1897, 
amounted  to  $150,701  and  $131,869  respectively. 

Piihlicationa. — Reported  March,  1898:  Daily,  19;  semi-weekly,  8;  weekly, 
218;  bi-weekly,  2;  semi-monthly,  4;  monthly,  41;  and  bi-monthly,  3. 

Pout- Offices. — Reported   Jan.    1,    1897:  First-class,   4;    second-class,    5;  third- 
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class,  38  (presidential,  47);  fourth-class,  2,579;  money-order  offices,  318;  money- 
order  stations,  6 ;  and  limited  money-order  offices,  22. 

Chiirrhea. — The  ^letliodist  Episcopal,  South,  is  the  strongest  denomination  in 
the  State,  and  is  followed  in  their  order  by  the  Ees^ular  Baptist,  South  ;  African 
Methodi.st;  Regular  Baptist,  colored ;  Cumberland  Presbyterian;  Methodist  Epis- 
copal; Discijiles  of  Christ;  lloman  Catholic;  Presbyterian,  South;  I'rimitive 
Baptist;  Protestant  Episcopal;  and  Presbyterian,  North.  At  the  Eighth  Inter- 
national Sunday  School  Convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-2G,  1806, 
there  were  reported  for  Tennessee  4,870  evangelical  Sunda.v  schools,  43,909 
officers  and  teachers,  and  317,117  scholars — total  members,  3(51,026,  a  gain  of 
17,192  in  three  .vears. 

Schoola.- — At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1894-95,  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  635,400,  of  whom  478,125  were  enrolled 
in  the  ijublic  schools,  and  338,330  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  There  were 
8,913  teachers,  public  school  jiroperty  valued  at  $3,092,503,  and  total  ex])eudi- 
tures,  excluding  payments  on  debt,  $1,240,176.  Of  the  total  enrollment,  377,626 
were  white  luipils  and  100,499  colored;  of  average  attendance,  270,982  were 
white  and  67,348  colored;  and  of  total  teachers,  7,048  were  white  and  1,865 
colored.  There  were  24  universities  and  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  with  a  total  of 
558  professors  and  instructors;  7,312  students  in  all  deiiartmeuts  (5,089  males 
and  2,223  females) ;  14  fellowships;  364  scholarships;  150,550  bound  volumes  in 
the  libraries;  $434,143  in  total  income ;  $3,352,000  invested  in  grounds  and  build- 
ings; $2,290,335  in  productive  funds ;  and  $50,505  receii)ts  from  gifts.  In  all 
there  were  7,212  public  school  buildings;  93  jiublic  high  schools,  with  190 
teachers  and  4,363  students;  114  private  secondary  schools,  with  290  teachers 
and  5,128  students;  and  3  public  and  10  private  normal  schools.  The  State 
Agricultural  and  j\[cchanical  College,  a  department  of  the  State  Universit.v,  bad 
an  exi)erimental  staff  of  8,  faculty  23,  volumes  in  the  library  14,048,  area  under 
cultivation  118  acres,  value  of  farm  lands  $106,370,  and  special  buildings  and 
equijiments  valued  at  $170,645.  For  the  defective  classes  the  State  had  a  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Knoxville,  in  which  shoemaking  and  jirinting  were 
taught,  and  one  for  the  blind  at  Nashville,  with  classes  in  t.vpewriting,  broom- 
making,  mattress-making,  and  chair-caning.  The  legislature  in  1895  passed 
acts  to  establish  a  system  of  reformator.v  institutions  for  .youth,  and  to  authorize 
municipal  corporations  of  2,000  inhabitants  to  establish  and  maintain  high-grade 
schools.' 

Lihranei^. — In  1896  there  were  reported  62  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  318,572  bound  volumes  and  29,430  jiamphlets. 

/'(iptilaltoii. — In  1890,  1,767,518,  of  whom  891,585  were  males;  875,933  females; 
1,747.489  natives;  2'), (129  foreign-born;  1,336,637  whites;  and  430,881  colored  of 
all  races.  On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary  estimated  the 
population  at  1,924,000. 

TENNESSEE,  Uxiversitv  of,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  non-sectarian;  co-educational; 
without  racial  restrictions;  had  at  the  close  of  1897,  53  i>rofessors  and  instruc- 
tors; 527  students;  5  scliolarships ;  14,000  volumes  in  the  library;  $586,000  in 
grounds  and  buildings;  $425,000  in  productive  funds;  $74,075  in  scientific  ap- 
paratus and  library;  $()8,231  in  income;  president,  C.  W.  Dabney,  ll.d. 

TEXAS,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  admitted  to  the  Union 
Dec.  29,  1845;  seceded  Feb.  23,  1861;  readmitted  March  30,  1870;  counties, 
organized,  226;  unorganized,  21;  capital,  Austin. 
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State.  Officers,  1897-99. — Governor  (elected  for  2  years,  salary  $4,000  per 
annum),  Charles  A.  Culberson;  lieutenant-governor,  George  T.  Jester;  secretary 
of  state,  J.  W.  Madden;  treasurer,  William  B.  Wortham ;  comptroller,  E.  W. 
Finley ;  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  James  M.  Carlisle ;  attorney- 
general,  Martin  M.  Crane;  adjutant-general,  W.  H.  Mabry;  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  A.  J.  Rose ;  commissioner  of  general  land  office,  Andrew  J.  Baker ; 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  Reuben  R.  Gaines;  associate  justices,  Leroy 
G.  Denman  and  Thomas  J.  Brown;  clerk,  Charles  S.  Morse — all  Democrats. 

Legidatnre,  1895-97. — Democrats,  senate  29,  house  103,  joint  ballot  133;  Pop- 
ulists, senate  2,  house  22,  joint  ballot  2-1;  Republicans,  house  3,  joint  ballot  3; 
Democratic  majority,  senate  27,  house  78,  joint  ballot  105. 

Electiom. — In  the  State  elections  1896  all  the  Democratic  candidates  were 
elected.  The  congressional  elections  resiilted  in  the  choice  of  one  Republican 
and  12  Democratic  candidates.  In  the  presidential  election  189(3,  the  Demo- 
cratic-Populist candidate  received  361,221  votes;  the  Republican  candidate  158,- 
889;  the  National  Democratic  candidate  4,853;  and  the  Prohibition  candidate 
1,722,  showing  a  Democratic-Populist  plurality  of  202,335. 

Farm  Prorfw/s.— Reported  Dec.  31,  1897:  Corn,  72,175,142  bush.,  from 
3,901,359  acres,  value  $29,591,808;  wheat,  7,028,251  bush.,  from  444,826  acres, 
value  $6,255,143;  oats,  16,311,150  bush.,  from  652,446  acres,  value  $4,404,010; 
barley,  51,325  bush.,  from  2,053  acres,  value  $22,070;  rye,  46,332  bush.,  from 
3,861  acres,  value  $33,359;  potatoes,  789,720  bush.,  from  13,162  acres,  value 
§730,234;  and  hay,  427,203  tons,  from  305,145  acres,  value  $3,097,222— total 
value,  $44,133,846. 

■  /-arm  .4Hima/.s.— Reported  Jan.  1,  1898:  Horses,  1,148,500,  value  $19,866,178; 
nuiles,  265,349,  value  $8,214,550;  cows,  722,476,  value  $14,449,520;  cattle, 
4,823,295,  value  $73,639,656;  sheep,  2,649,914,  value  $4,409,457;  and  swine, 
2,826,302,  value,  8,874,588— total  value,  $129,453,949. 

Mineral  Products. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  mineral  products  for  the 
calendar  .vear  1895 :  Coal,  484,959  short  tons,  value  $913,138;  petroleum,  all  in 
Bexar  county,  and  a  valuable  lubricant,  50  bbls.  ;  asphaltum,  all  from  Walde 
count.v,  1,058  short  tons,  $29,900;  sandstone,  from  7  counties,  97,336;  lime- 
stone, from  10  counties,  and  used  chiefly  for  building  and  road-making,  $62,526; 
cement,  10,000  bbls.  of  Portland,  value  $30,000,  and  10,000  bbls.  of  hydraulic, 
value  $17,000;  salt,  mostl.v  common  fine,  125,000  bbls.,  value  $55,000;  and  min- 
eral waters,  1,479,570  gals.,  value  $72,100.  In  the  cla.v  industry,  136  concerns 
reiiorted  their  output  as  follows :  Common  and  pressed  brick,  $909,027 ;  fancy 
brick,  $1,024;  firebrick,  $7,060;  vitrified  paving  brick,  $12,466;  tile,  not  drain, 
$519;  sewer  pipe,  $4,450;  terra  cotta  work,  $5,300;  stoneware,  $46,600;  and 
miscellaneous  articles,  $44,000— total,  $1,030,446. 

7.V,„„„.,^^•.— On  Jan.  1,  1897,  the  State  had  a  total  bonded  debt  of  $3,992,030,  of 
which  all  excepting  $747,490  was  held  in  State  educational  and  charitable  funds. 
The  assessed  valuations,  1896,  were:  Real  estate,  $587,560,471 ;  iiersonal  jiroperty, 
$262,748,775- total,  $850,309,246;  and  the  tax  rate  was  $3.80  per  $1,000.  The 
receipts  of  the  treasury  in  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1896,  were  $2,843,433.86; 
expenditures,  $2,901,982.89;  balance  at  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  $133,479.38; 
balance  at  end,  $73,060.35. 

Jlaid-.-i. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  202  national  banks  in  operation  and  64  in 
li(luidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capitalof  $2(»,10(),200,  and  holding 
$4,993,700  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  liad  outstanding  on  loans  and 
•  discounts  $39,361,543;   represented  by   demand   paper   with    individual   or  firm 
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names,  $1,487,907;  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds  and  other  personal  securi- 
tites,  $1,001,38();  time  paper  with  two  or  more  individual  or  firm  names,  §13,917,- 
101;  time  paper  with  siufile  individual  or  firm  name,  $10,149,811;  and  the 
same  secured  by  .stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securities,  $12,805,339.  The 
banks  held  an  a!j;t;regate  of  $3,917,753  in  coin  and  coin  certificates,  of  which 
$2,021,874  was  in  gold  coin.  The  circulation  account  was:  Issued,  $18,901,050; 
redeemed,  $14,000,546;  outstanding,  $4,901,104.  There  were  deposits,  $35,- 
014,885;  reserve  required,  $5,591,G9G;  reserve  held,  $13,GG6,386;  and  ratio  of 
reserve,  34.84  per  cent.  During  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1897,  the  exchanges 
at  the  United  States  clearing  houses  at  Galveston,  Houston,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth, 
and  "Waco,  aggregated  $307,953,082,  a  net  increase  of  $19,052,377  over  the  total 
of  the  previous  corresponding  period.  The  State  banks,  June  30,  1897,  numbered 
4,  and  had  capital,  $450,000;  deposits,  $751,233;  resources,  $1,414,570;  and  sur- 
plus and  profits,  $178,234.  There  were  also  17  private  banking  establishments, 
■with  combined  capital,  $959,818;  deposits;  $1,855,222;  loans  and  discounts, 
$1,997,143;  resources,  $3,201,521;  and  surplus  and  profits,  $219,674. 

Insurance. — During  the  calendar  year  1895,  10  companies  of  other  States  were 
admitted  to  local  business,  4  were  refused  admission,  and  10  retired,  leaving  40 
lire  comi)anies  of  other  States  and  29  tire  and  marine  of  foreign  countries,  3  guar- 
anty, 36  life  and  health,  7  accident,  1  steam  boiler,  and  2  i)late-glass  companies — 
in  all,  118.  The  tire  and  marine  companies  wrote  risks,  $216,154,591;  received 
premiums,  $3,609,892;  and  jiaid  losses,  $1,902,016;  the  life  companies  wrote 
risks,  $47,575,686;  received  premiums,  $3,680,819;  and  paid  losses,  $1,209,099; 
and  the  accident  companies  wrote  risks,  $48,066,110;  received  jircmiums,  $291,- 
340;  and  paid  claims,  $208,036.  The  various  companies  paid  the  State  taxes 
aggregating  $75,953. 

Jiiiilciinr/  and  Loan  Associa/ions. — The  last  general  report  on  these  associations 
(1893)  showed  a  total  of  41  organizations,  of  which  39  were  local,  2  national,  19 
serial,  2  permanent,  and  20  terminating.  There  were  reported  by  all  associa- 
tions, shareholders,  0,439;  by  39,  shares  issued,  66,639,  and  shares  matured, 
2,067;  and  by  40,  shares  free,  34,654,  and  shares  borrowed  on,  17,863.  The 
total  assets  and  liabilities  were  $2,184,399;  loans  on  real  estate,  $1,848,729;  and 
dues  and  protits,  $2,074,446.  During  the  life  of  all  associations,  15  mortgages 
were  foreclosed,  involving  $17,127,  on  which  there  was  a  loss  of  $209.  Of  all 
associations,  36  reported  1,526  homes  and  148  other  buildings  aciiuired. 

Internal  liecrnac. — -During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  collections 
of  internal  revenue  aggregated  $441,848.38,  from  the  following  sources:  Distilled 
spirits,  $100,789.06;  tobacco,  $37,625.42;  fermented  liquors,  $295,339.30;  oleo- 
margarine, §7,286;  and  penalties,  $698.64.  During  that  year  there  were  164 
single-account  cigar  factories,  which  used  246.209  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  had  an 
output  of  11,627,283  cigars,  and  117,060  cigarettes;  and  22  other  factories, 
which  used  62,005  lbs.  of  materials,  and  had  an  output  of  493  lbs.  of  plug 
tobacco  and  55,528  lbs.  of  smoking.  There  were  19  grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in 
operation,  214,039  gals,  of  spirits  rectified,  and  440,237  gals,  gauged;  and  265,- 
568  bblb  of  fermented  licpiors  produced. 

Railroads. — On  June  30,  1895,  a  total  of  9,290.70  miles  of  railroad  track  was 
reported,  of  which  4,669.50  were  in  41  counties,  and  an  average  of  3()  miles  in 
each  of  125  counties,  the  remaining  81  counties  having  none.  Reports  of  the 
operating  cort)orations  for  1894  showed:  Cai)ital  stock,  $138,673,202;  funded 
debt,  $196,490,846;  total  investment,  $346,705,876;  cost  of  roads  and  e(iuii>ment8, 
$327,348,557;  gross  earnings,  $17,903,765;  net  earnings,  $8,170,209;  and  interest 
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paid  on  bonds,  $6,513,684.  In  1895  the  corporation  value  of  all  railroad  prop- 
erty was  reported  at  $375,000,000,  and  the  valuation  assessed  by  the  State, 
$75,000,000.      The  total  mileage  in  1896  was  9,519.54. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  foreign  trade  in 
merchandise  at  the  ports  of  Brazos  de  Santiago,  Corpus  Christi,  Galveston,  Paso 
del  Norte,  and  Saluria  was:  Imports,  $4,145,888;  exports,  $71,169,198.  The 
movement  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  at  all  the  above  ports  excepting 
Galveston  was:  Imports,  $7,377,759;  exports,  $105,187.  The  value  of  the  total 
trade  in  1895  was  $58,004,441;  in  1896,  $59,910,724;  in  1897,  $S2,798,03'2. 

Publications. — Eeported  March,  1898:  Daily,  62;  semi-weekly,  11;  weekly, 
622;  bi-weekly,  1;  semi-monthly,  8;  monthly,  48;  and  quarterly,  1. 

I'od-Ojfices. — Reported  January,  1897:  First-class,  7;  second-class,  19;  third- 
class,  111  (presidential,  137);  fourth-class,  2,621;  money-order  offices,  691;  and 
limited  money-order  offices,  80. 

Churches. — The  Methodist  Episcopal,  South,  is  the  strongest  denomination  in 
the  State,  and  is  followed  in  their  order  by  the  Eegular  Baptist,  South ;  Regular 
Baptist,  Colored;  Roman  Catholic;  African  Methodist;  Disciples  of  Christ; 
Methodist  Episcopal ;  Cumberland  Presbyterian  ;  Presbyterian,  South  ;  Lutheran, 
General  Council;  Protestant  Episcopal;  and  Primitive  Baptist.  At  the  Eighth 
International  Sunday  School  Convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-26, 
1896,  there  were  reported  for  Texas,  3,852  evangelical  Sunday  schools,  29,796 
officers  and  teachers,  and  240,993  scholars — total  members,  270,789. 

Schools. — The  public  school  system  has  a  large  endowment,  consisting  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year  1894-95  of  $7,484,598  in  interest-bearing  bonds,  more 
than  $14,000,000  in  interest-bearing  land  notes,  and  about  23,000,000  acres  of 
land,  of  which  20,000,000  acres  were  leased.  In  addition  to  the  State  endow- 
ment, each  county  had  an  independent  endowment  of  four  leagues  of  land.  The 
total  State  and  county  permanent  fund  was  $73,454,869;  the  apportionment  of 
the  year  was  $2,836,363;  receipts  by  local  treasurers,  with  balances,  $3,962,637; 
disbursements,  $3,675,501;  balance,  $287,135.  There  were  district  schools  in  191 
counties;  community  schools  in  35;  and  independent  district  schools  in  200 
cities  and  towns.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1895-96,  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  1,040,000,  of  whom  616,568  were 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  and  440,249  were  in  average  daily  attendance. 
There  were  13,217  teachers;,  public  school  property  valued  at  $7,289,184;  and 
expenditures,  excluding  payments  on  debt,  $3,996,778.  The  universities  and 
colleges  of  liberal  arts  numbered  14,  with  a  total  of  230  professors  and  instruc- 
tors;  3,531  students  in  all  departments  (2,581  males  and  950  females);  3  fellow- 
ships; 32  scholarships:  45,738  bound  volumes  in  the  libraries;  $265,974  in  total 
income;  $1,725,000  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $676,000  in  productive 
funds;  and  $38,732  receipts  from  gifts.  There  were  166  public  high  schools, 
with  450  teachers  and  9,741  pupils;  79  denominational  and  private  secondary 
schools,  with  281  teachers,  and  4,814  students;  2  colleges  exclusively  for  women, 
with  24  teachers,  365  students,  and  grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  $145,000; 
a  public  and  7  private  normal  schools ;  normal  departments  in  6  colleges ;  and  15 
commercial  colleges.  For  the  defective  classes  there  were  a  State  Deaf,  Dumb 
and  Blind  Institution  for  Colored  Youth,  Austin;  a  State  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum, 
Austin ;  and  a  State  House  of  Correction,  at  Gatesville. 

Libraries.— In  1896  there  were  rei)orted  39  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  131,222  bound  volumes  and  13,804  pamjihlets. 

Population. —In  1890,   2,235,523,    of  whom   1,172,553   were   males;    1,062,970 
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females;  2,082,567  uatives;  152,956  foreigu-born ;  1,745,935  whites;  and  489,588 
colored  of  all  races.  On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary 
estimated  the  population  at  2,733,000. 

TEXAS,  University  of,  Austin,  Tex.,  non-sectarian;  co-educational;  had  at 
close  of  1897,  59  professors  and  instructors;  751  students;  35,000  volumes  in 
library;  $578,000  in  productive  funds;  ^300,000  in  grounds  aud  buildings; 
$75,000  in  scientific  apiiaratus,  ^89,413  in  income;  president,  George  T. 
"Winston,  ll.d. 

THAYER,  Alexander  AVheelock,  biographer,  was  born  in  South  Jsatick, 
Mass.,  Oct.  22,  1817;  died  iu  Trieste,  Austria,  in  July,  1897.  His  most  endur- 
ing work  was  a  great  biography  of  Beethoven,  on  which  he  spent  the  greater  i)art 
of  his  life,  and  of  which  three  volumes  have  been  issued. 

THIEL  COLLECiE,  Greenville,  Pa. ,  Lutheran ;  co-educational ;  had  at  close 
of  189(),  10  professors  and  instructors  ;  160  students;  5,000  volumes  in  library; 
$70,000  iu  productive  funds;  $9,000  income;  president,  Theophilus  B.  Roth,  d.d. 

THOM.\S,  Chahles  Louis  Ambroise,  musical  composer,  was  born  iu  Metz,  Lor- 
raine, Aug.  5,  1811;  died  in  Paris,  Prance,  Feb.  12,  1896. 

THOMPSON,  Daniel  Gueenleaf,  lawyer  and  author,  was  born  in  Monti)elier, 
Vt. ,  Feb.  9,  1850;  died  in  New  York  City,  July  10,  1897.  Ho  was  a  voluminous 
writer  on  metaphysical  subjects. 

TORONTO,  city,  capital  of  province  of  Ontario,  Canada;  iwpulatiou  (1891), 
181,220;  (1896)  178,185.  It  is  the  most  prosperous  city  in  the  dominion ;  the 
financial,  commercial  and  industrial  center  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  province; 
the  chief  live  stock,  lumber,  dairy,  wool,  aud  grain  market  of  Ontario;  aud  the 
center  of  the  great  educational  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  province.  The 
cit.v  has  an  exceptionally  hue  harbor,  is  entered  by  9  railroads,  and  contains  14 
banks,  178  churches,  44  newsjiapers  and  periodicals,  excellent  water  sujiply,  gas 
and  electric  light  iilants,  aud  real  and  personal  property  valued  at  over  $155,000,- 
000.  It  returns  three  members  to  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons,  and  four 
to  the  Provincial  Legislature. 

TR.VCrr  SOCIETY,  American.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Tract 
Society  was  held  in  New  York  City,  May  12,  1897.  The  report  of  the  field  secre- 
tary showed  that  the  society  jiublishes  evangelical  truth  in  153  languages  and 
dialects,;  the  total  number  of  volumes  in  all  languages  published  in  New  York 
reaches  31,500,000,  the  total  number  of  books  and  tracts  nearly  500,000,000,  and 
the  total  periodicals  over  200,000,000.  The  whole  number  of  family  visits  since 
the  society  began  its  house-to-house  work  is  over  14,500,000,  and  the  number  of 
families  pra.ved  with  or  conversed  with  on  religious  subjects  amounts  to  nearly 
8,500,000.  The  financial  report  showed  that  the  society  had  received  $189,756.34 
from  sales  during  the  year,  $22,005.86  from  donations,  $19,029.43  from  legacies, 
and  $5,921.45  from  interest  on  trust  funds.  The  rent  receipts  from  the  new 
building  amounteil  to  $111,642.65.  Including  temporary  loans  of  $208,850,  and 
some  new  trust  funds,  and  a  balance  from  the  previous  year  of  over  $18,000,  the 
total  receipts  foot  up  $594,362.81.  The  operating  expenses  of  the  new  building, 
including  taxes,  %vere  $74,547.67,  but  there  were  pa.vments  on  account  of  con- 
struction amounting  to  $72,546.14.  There  was,  therefore,  no  net  revenue  from 
the  building.  For  publishing  and  manufacturing  the  society  expended  $134,- 
214.10;  for  sales  department,  $47,911.86 ;  salaries  and  general  expenses  in  New 
York,  $24,880.15,  and  for  coljiortage,  $25,251.38.  The  old  Board  of  Managers, 
thirty-six  in  nundjer,  were  re-elected,  except  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  R.  Schenck,  of 
Uew  York,  was  chosen  iu  place  of  Peter  I.  Neefus,  of  Flatbush,  resigned. 
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TEEITSCHKE,  Heinrich  Gotthard  von,  noted  publicist,  was  born  in  Dresden, 
Sept.  15,  1834;  died  in  Berlin,  April  28,  189G. 

TRICOUPIS,  Charilaos,  prime  minister  of  Greece,  was  born  in  Nauplia,  Greece, 
July  23,  1832;  died  in  Cannes,  France,  April  11,  189(3. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,  Durham,  N.  C,  Methodist  Episcopal,  South ;  had  at 
close  of  1896,  12  professors  and  instructors;  150  students;  1U,000  volumes  in 
library;  $7,500  gifts;  $20,554  income;  president,  John  C.  Kilgo,  d.d. 

TRINITY  UNIVERSITY,  Tehuacana,  Tex.,  Cumberland  Presbyterian;  co- 
educational; had  at  close  of  1896,  15  professors  and  instructors;  250  students; 
3,00U  volumes  in  library;  chairman  of  faculty,  L.  A.  Johnson. 

TROCHU,  Louis  Jdles,  defender  of  Paris  during  its  siege  by  the  German 
army  in  1870-71,  was  born  in  Bretagne,  France,  March  12,  1815;  died  in  Paris, 
France,  Oct.  7,  1896. 

TRUMBULL,  James  Hammond,  author,  librarian,  and  expert  in  American 
Indian  languages,  was  born  in  Stonington,  Conn.,  Dec.  20,  1821;  died  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  Aug.  5,  1897.  He  was  said  to  be  the  only  person  living  who  could 
read  the  Eliot  Indian  Bible. 

TUFTS  COLLEGE,  Tufts  College,  Mass.,  Universalist ;  co-educational;  had 
at  close  of  1896,  8(»  i)rofessors  and  instructors;  500  students;  33,000  volumes  in 
library;  $1,684,64:7  in  productive  funds;  $25,000  gifts;  $95,000  income;  presi- 
dent, Elmer  Hewitt  Coi)en,  d.d. 

TULANB  UNIVERSITY,  New  Orleans,  La.,  non-sectarian;  co-educational; 
had  at  close  of  1896,  72  professors  and  instructors;  952  students;  20,000  volumes 
in  library;  $1,090,602  in  productive  funds;  $149,764  gifts;  $136,583  income; 
president,  \Vm.  P.  Johnston,  ll.d. 

TURKEY,  also  known  as  the  Ottoman  Empire,  an  empire  with  vast  possessions 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  area  of  immediate  possessions,  1,147,578  square 
miles;  population  (1896,  known  and  estimated),  27,688,000;  gross  area  with  tribu- 
tary states,  1,609,240  square  miles;  population  39,212,131;  capital,  Constantino- 
pier  reigning  sultan,  Abdul  Hamid  II. 

Fina)we!!. — The  average  annual  revenue  in  the  period  1892-95  was  $82,292,078; 
average  annual  expenditure,  $89,103,200;  the  official  estimate  of  revenue  for  the 
year  ending  Feb.  28,  1898,  was  $81,449,816,  and  of  expenditure,  $81,089,408. 
The  Turkish  debt  in  bonds  and  loans  aggregated  $639,158,642  in  1896,  and  the 
debts  not  in  loans  or  bonds,  but  including  the  outstanding  balance  of  the  Russian 
war  indemnity,  amounted  to  $138,828,615,  making  a  total  of  $777,987,257. 

Commerfi'.. — The  latest  returns  are  for  1892-93  and  show,  value  of  imports, 
$107,654,734;  value  of  exports,  $68,516,984;  revenue  of  the  various  custom 
houses,  $8,583,942.  Of  the  total  import  trade,  39  per  cent,  is  with  Great  Britain, 
and  of  the  export  trade,  45  per  cent.  France  is  second  in  volume  of  general 
trade.  The  mercantile  navy  in  1895  consisted  of  78  steamers  and  786  sailing 
vessels,  and  the  entrances  and  clearances  at  all  the  ports  aggregated  192,269 
vessels  of  37,618,549  tons. 

Communwafii>n!>. — The  lines  of  railroad  in  the  Turkish  possessions  in  Europe 
and  Asia  in  operation  in  August,  1896,  had  a  total  length  of  2,423  miles;  the 
length  of  telegraph  lines  was  20,750  miles,  and  of  wire,  33,040  miles;  the  num- 
ber of  telegraph  offices  in  Europe  and  Asia  was  680;  and  the  number  of  post- 
offices  in  the  whole  empire  was  1,556. 

In(iast7-ies.—lt  is  estimated  that  44,000,000  acres  of  the  empire  in  Europe  and 
Asia   are  under  cultivation;  about  21,000,000  acres  are  under  forest,  of  which 
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3,500,000  acres  are  iu  European  Turkey.  With  a  very  primitive  system  of 
agriculture,  the  empire  produces  large  quantities  of  tobacco,  wine,  cereals  of  all 
kinds,  cotton,  tigs,  olives,  coffee,  opium,  silkworms,  madder,  gums,  etc.  Tlie 
greater  part  of  the  silk  product  is  exi)orted.  TLe  empire  is  rich  in  minerals, 
and  tLose  of  the  most  general  use,  especially  coal,  are  abundant;  but  restrictive 
mining  laws  retard  development.  The  principal  manufactures  are  carpets,  on 
hand-looms,  glass,  paper,  textiles,  and  light  dress  materials.  The  empire  has 
valuable  fisheries,  especially  on  the  JJosjihorus,  sponge  fisheries  on  the  ^Muditer- 
raneaii,  mother-of-pearl  fisheries  on  the  lied  .Sea,  and  jiearl  fisheries  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Army. — The  whole  empire  is  divided  into  7  military  districts,  each  with  a 
for/w  d'aiDitr,  with  headquarters  at  Constantinople,  Adnanople,  Monastir, 
Erzingeu,  Damascus,  ]5agdad,  and  Sanaa.  The  effective  combatant  services  of 
the  army  are:  Infantry,  048  battalions,  u8o,2U0  men;  cavalry,  202  squadrons,  55,- 
300  men,  artillery,  1,35()  guns,  54,720  men;  and  engineers,  80  companies,  7,400 
men — total  men,  700,020.  The  army  is  divided  into  three  branches,  the  uizam, 
or  regular  army,  and  its  reserves;  the  redif,  or  landwehr;  and  the  mustahfuz, 
or  landsturm.  There  are  also  12  battalions  of  Tripolitan  militia  for  local  service, 
and  117  battalions  of  gendarmerie,  under  civil  control  iu  time  of  peace. 

Nacy. — See  Naviks  ok  the  World. 

RcAkjwh. — The  two  great  religious  bodies  in  the  empire  are  Mahometans  and 
Christians,  the  former  i)redominating  in  Asia,  but  forming  only  half  of  the  popu- 
lation in  Europe.  The  government  recognizes  seven  non-Mahometan  bodies,  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Armenian,  Syrian,  and  United  Chaldean,  Maronite,  Protestant, 
and  Jewish.  In  the  whole  empire  are  2,120  moscjues,  11,(300  clergy,  and  1,780 
elementary  schoc^ls,  connected  with  the  mosques,  in  which  education  is  free. 
The  laivate  revenue  of  the  Evkof  (or  church)  is  now  about  $800,000  per  annum, 
and  the  exijenditures  about  $025,000.  The  principal  revenues  of  the  Evkof  are 
derived  from  the  sale  of  landed  proiierty  it  has  acquired  by  bequests,  and  it  is 
said  that  three-fourths  of  the  urban  i)ropert.v  of  the  empire  really  belongs  to  the 
church.  The  Mahometans  are  believed  to  number  about  10,000,000,  and  the 
Christians  about  5,000,UOO. 

lliri'iil  EtciiU. — Much  of  the  recent  history  of  Turkey  has  been  narrated  in 
preceding  pages,  and  the  reader  is  referred  particularly  to  the  titles:  Ar.mexi.\ns ; 
Crete;  Do.ngola  ;  Egypt;  Greece;  and  Hakpoot.  The  principal  events  of  1896 
were  tlie  continuation  of  the  massacres  in  Armenia  and  elsewhere ;  the  persist- 
ence of  the  ambassadors  of  the  great  powers  in  demanding  a  cessation  of  the 
outrages  and  the  immediate  adoption  of  reformatory  measures;  and  the  evasions, 
promises,  ijrotests,  and  complaints  of  the  sultan.  Repeated  threats  of  coercion 
and  interference  by  the  great  i)Owers  seemed  to  have  no  practical  effect,  and  it 
was  plainly  evident  that  the  great  powers  could  not  be  brought  to  act  in  concert 
— a  situatiini  that  the  Turks  utilized  fully  to  iiromote  their  jiolic.v  of  delay.  In 
1807  the  war  with  Greece  was  continued,  to  the  steady  disadvantage  of  the  latter, 
till  May  18,  when,  after  the  Turks  had  occupied  Domoko,  the  sultan  agreed  to 
an  armistice  for  a  fortnight  from  May .  20,  i)endiug  negotiations  for  peace,  in 
response  to  a  telegrajihic  request  from  the  czar  of  Kussia.  The  sultan  had  pre- 
viouslj-  declined  an  armistice  till  the  Greeks  would  agree  to  the  annexation  to 
Turkey  of  Thessaly,  to  the  payment  of  a  war  indemnit.v  aggregating  $45,000,000, 
and  to  the  abolition  of  the  capitulations.  A  sea  armistice  went  into  effect 
June  5.  The  Greek  government  protested  to  the  powers  against  the  indem- 
nity   demanded    by    Turkey    and    the    pro])oscd    rectification    of    the    frontier. 
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Ou  June  29  the  Turkisb  government  demanded  the  cession  of  all  the  northern 
portion  of  Thessaly  down  to  the  river  Penejos  and  to  a  point  12  kilometers 
beyond  the  Penejos  in  the  district  of  Larissa.  The  powers,  which  had  inter- 
ferred  to  secure  peace,  reiused  to  consider  this  demand,  and  proposed  another 
frontier  line.  The  negotiations  between  the  six  mediating  powers  and  the  Turk- 
ish government  were  prolonged  till  Sept.  18,  when  the  latter,  finding  it  could 
delay  no  longer,  nor  gain  the  consent  of  the  pow-ers  to  its  full  demands,  agreed 
to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  principal  points  in  the  treaty  are  as 
follows : 

Article  VI.  provides  that  an  international  commission  of  the  mediating  powers, 
composed  of  six  members,  shall  be  empowered  to  make  the  necessar.v  arrange- 
ments to  secure  the  rapid  jia.vment  of  the  indemnit.v  and  to  prevent  any  iujur.y 
from  being  done  to  the  rights  of  former  creditors.  Under  its  terms  the  Greek 
government  will  submit  to  the  Boule  a  law,  to  be  X'l'eviously  approved  b.v  the 
powers,  defining  the  duties  of  the  commission.  According  to  this  law,  the 
collection  and  employment  of  revenues  suflicient  for  the  service  of  the  new  and 
old  loans  will  be  subjected  to  the  absolute  control  of  the  commission.  Article 
VI.,  after  providing  that  the  state  of  war  shall  cease  as  soon  as  the  preliminary 
treaty  of  peace  is  signed  (a  condition  fulfilled  on  Sept.  18),  further  provides  that 
the  evacuation  of  Thessaly  shall  take  place  within  a  mouth,  beginning  from  the 
date  when  the  powers  shall  have  recognized  the  provisions  of  Article  II.  as  ful- 
fille  1,  and  when  the  time  for  the  emission  of  the  indemnity  loan  has  been  fixed  by 
the  International  Commission  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements  provided  by 
Article  II.  The  mode  of  evacuation  of  Thessal.v  and  the  restoration  of  the  Greek 
authorities  will  be  fixed  by  the  delegates  of  the  two  interested  parties,  with  the 
aid  of  the  delegates  of  the  great  powers. 

UNION  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE,  Merom,  Ind.,  Christian;  co-educational; 
had  at  close  of  1896,  13  professors  and  instructors;  235  students;  3,250  volumes 
inlibrar.v;  §90,500  in  productive  funds;  $30,000  gifts;  $40,700  income;  presi- 
dent, L.  J.  Aldrich,  a.m.,  d.d. 

UNION  COLLEGE,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  non-sectarian;  had  at  close  of  1896, 
27  professors  and  instructors;  216  students;  30,736  volumes  in  library;  8393,602 
in  productive  funds;  $80,000  income;  president,  A.  V.  V.  Ea.vmond,   d.d. 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  New  York  City,  Presbyterian ;  had  at 
close  of  1897,  13  professors  and  instructors;  152  students;  72,50Jr  volumes  in 
library;  $1,400,000  in  productive  funds;  $500,000  in  grounds  and  buildings; 
$27,000  income;  president,  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  d.d. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  a  federal  republic  in  North  America,  com- 
prising (1897)  45  States,  3  organized  and  2  unorganized  Territories,  and  a  federal 
district;  gross  area,  3,595,600  square  miles;  land  surface  (excluding  Alaska, 
which  has  a  gross  area  of  570,000  square  miles),  2,970,000  square  miles;  water 
surface,  55,600  square  miles;  population  (1890),  62,622,250;  (Oct.  1,  1897, 
estimated  by  the  treasury  deimrtment),  73,300,000;  capital,  "Washington;  presi- 
dent, 1897-1901,  'William  McKinle.v.  All  important  national  statistics  are  given 
in  preceding  pages  under  appropriate  titles;  the  material  interests  of  the  States 
and  Territories  will  be  found  in  detail  under  their  respective  titles;  and  a  vast 
amount  of  information  of  a  national,  political,  social,  and  general  character,  com- 
piled from  the  latest  attainable  reports,  is  given  under  titles  that  the  subjects 
readilj'  suggest.  To  bring  official  information  as  close  in  time  to  the  completion 
of  this  work,  a  number  of  subjects  ai'e  given  under  more  than  one  title,  as  the 
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agricultural  iudustry,  first  detailed  uuder  the  title  Aguiculture  and  aft'Tward 
under  that  of  Indcstky,  Agricultural;  foreign  trade,  under  the  titles  of  Com- 
MKRCE  and  of  Imports  and  Exports;  education,  under  its  own  title  as  well  asunder 
a  number  of  cof^uate  titles;  mineral  resources  in  group  under  that  title,  and 
the  jirincipal  productions  under  their  own  titles,  etc.  The  broad  subject  of 
national  finances  is  explicitly  set  forth  uuder  the  titles  Banks  and  Banking;  Cur- 
rency; (iold;  National  Banks;  and  in  the  biographies  of  Presidents  Cleveland 
and  McKinley,  and  Secretary  Carlisle.  The  most  striking  features  of  recent 
national  legislation  will  be  found  in  the  biographies  of  the  two  presidents  and 
under  the  titles  of  persons  or  subjects  most  intimately  associated  with  the  legisla- 
tion. Separate  treatment  is  given  to  the  leading  religious  organizations  and  to 
the  largest  educational  institutions,  each  under  its  own  title.  Events  of  large 
jiublic  interest,  not  national  in  character,  are  noted  with  adequate  fullness  under 
suggestive  titles.  In  a  word,  the  movement  of  the  country,  in  the  period 
covered  by  this  work  and  in  all  its  essential  parts,  is  portrayed  with  a  particularity 
comporting  with  the  purjjoso  of  this  work  under  titles  so  suggestive  of  the  sub- 
jects that  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  any  desired  information.  This 
elementary  treatment  renders  superfluous  such  a  consideration  of  the  United 
States  of  America  as  is  given  to  other  countries. 

77i('  IIV;;-  mill  S/f(iiii. — The  ]irineii)al  events  in  the  opening  months  of 
1898,  which  form  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  war,  have  been  narrated  under  the 
titles  Cuba:  Havana:  Philippine  Islands:  and  Spain.  The  following  resume  is  a 
continuation  of  the  narrative  under  Havana.  On  April  7  the  representatives  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary,  called  upon 
President  McKinley  in  a  body.  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Pleuijiotentiary  of  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Powers,  presented  the  following: 

"The  undersigned  representatives  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Bu.ssia,  duly  authorized  in  that  behalf,  address  in  the 
name  of  their  respective  governments  a  i)ressing  ai)iieal  to  the  feeings  of  human- 
ity and  moderation  of  the  President  and  of  the  American  people  in  their  existing 
differences  with  Spain. 

"They  earnestly  liope  that  further  negotiations  will  lead  to  an  agreement  which, 
while  securing  the  maintenance  of  peace,  will  ai'iord  all  necessary  guarantees  for 
the  re-establishment  of  ordc^r  in  Cuba. 

"The  Powers  do  not  doubt  that  the  humanitarian  and  purely  disinterested 
cliaractca-  of  this  representation  will  be  fully  recognized  and  appreciated  by  the 
American  nation." 

President  McKinley's  reply  to  the  Powers  was: 

"The  government  of  the  United  States  recognizes  the  good  will  which  has 
])rom]ited  the  friendly  communication  of  the  representatives  of  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Russia,  as  set  forth  in  the  address  of 
your  excellencies,  and  shares  the  hope  therein  expressed  that  the  outcome  of  the 
situation  in  Cuba  may  bo  the  maintenance  of  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  Sjiain  by  affording  the  necessary  guarantee  for  the  re-establishment  of  order 
in  the  island,  so  terminating  the  chronic  condition  of  disturbance  there  which  so 
deejily  injures  the  interests  and  menaces  the  tranquillity  of  the  American  nation 
by  the  character  and  consequences  of  the  struggle  thus  kept  up  at  our  doors,  besides 
shocking  its  sentiment  of  humanity. 

"The  government  of  the  United  States  appreciates  the  humanitarian  and  disin- 
terested  character  of  the   commmunication   now  made,  on  behalf  of  the  Powers 
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named,  and  for  its  part  is  confident  that  equal  appreciation  will  be  shown  for  its 
own  earnest  and  unselfish  endeavors  to  fulfill  a  duty  to  humanity  by  ending  a 
situation  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  which  has  become  insufferable." 

On  April  11  the  special  message  of  the  President  on  the  situation,  which  had. 
been  delayed  for  reasons  already  y:iven,  was  sent  to  Congress.  It  was  a  lengthy 
document,  reviewing  the  history  of  the  revolution  in  Cuba  since  1895;  reciting 
numerous  precedents  bearing  on  the  questions  of  recognition,  intervention,  and 
independence ;  and  declaring  reasons  which  he  claimed  justified  the  United 
States  in  intervening.      The  message  concluded  as  follows : 

"In  view  of  these  facts  and  of  these  considerations,  I  ask  Congress  to  authorize 
and  empower  the  President  to  take  measures  to  secure  a  full  and  final  termination 
of  hostilities  between  the  government  of  Spain  and  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  to 
secure  in  the  island  the  establishment  of  a  stable  government,  capable  of  main- 
taining order  and  observing  its  international  obligations,  insuring  peace  and 
tranquillit.v  and  the  securit.v  of  its  citizens,  as  well  as  our  own,  and  to  use  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  necessary. 

"And  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  to  aid  in  preserving  the  lives  of  the  starv- 
ing people  of  the  island,  I  recommend  that  the  distribution  of  food  and  supplies 
be  continued,  and  that  an  appropriation  be  made  out  of  the  public  treasury  to 
supplement  the  charity  of  our  citizens. 

"The  issue  is  now  with  the  Congress.  It  is  a  solemn  responsibilit.v.  I  have 
exhausted  every  effort  to  relieve  the  intolerable  condition  of  affairs  which  is  at 
our  doors.  Prepared  to  execute  every  obligation  imposed  upon  me  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  law,  I  await  your  action." 

Events  now  moved  quickly.  On  April  13  the  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  the  following  resolution  by  a  vote  of  322  to  19 : 

"  Ulu'reat<,  The  government  of  Spain  for  three  years  past  has  been  waging  war 
on  the  island  of  Cuba  against  a  revolution  by  the  inhabitants  thereof  without 
making  any  substantial  progress  toward  the  suppression  of  said  revolution,  and 
has  conducted  the  warfare  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations  by  methods 
inhuman  and  uncivilized,  causing  the  death  by  starvation  of  more  than  200,000 
innocent  non-combatants,  the  victims  being  for  the  most  part  helpless  women  and 
children,  inflicting  intolerable  injury  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States,  involving  the  destruction  of  the  lives  and  propert.v  of  many  of  our  citizens, 
entailing  the  expenditure  of  millons  of  money  in  patrolling  our  coasts  and  polic- 
ing the  high  seas  in  order  to  maintain  our  neutrality;  and, 

Whereu^,  This  long  series  of  losses,  injuries,  and  murders  for  which  Spain  is 
responsible  has  culminated  in  the  destruction  of  the  United  States  battleship 
3Iaine  in  the  harbor  of  Havana  and  in  the  death  of  200  of  our  seamen ; 

Residvcd,  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  intervene  at  once  to  stop  the  war  in  Cuba,  to  the  end  and  with  the 
purpose  of  securing  permanent  peace  and  order  there  and  establishing  b.v  the  free 
action  of  the  people  thereof  a  stable  and  independent  government  of  their  own 
in  the  island  of  Cuba;  and  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered 
to  use  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  execute  the  purpose  of 
this  resolution. " 

The  Senate  on  the  16th  adopted  the  following  resolutions  by  a  vote  of  G7  to  21, 
the  recognition  amendment  jmssing  by  a  vote  of  61  to  37 : 

"Joint  resolutions  for  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  people  and 
Bepublic  of  Cuba,  demanding  that  the  government  of  Spain  relinquish  its  author- 
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ity  aud  governmeut  iu  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  withdraw  its  land  and  naval  forces 
from  Cuba  and  (Jubau  waters,  and  directing  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  use  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  carry  these  resolutions 
into  effect. 

"  Ulu-n-aa,  The  abhorrent  conditions  which  have  existed  for  more  than  three 
years  iu  the  island  of  Cuba,  so  near  our  own  borders,  have  shocked  the  moral  sense 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  have  been  a  disgrace  to  Christian  civilization, 
culminating,  as  they  have,  iu  the  destruction  of  a  United  States  battleship,  with 
2UG  of  its  officers  and  crew,  while  on  a  friendly  visit  in  the  harbor  of  Havana, 
and  cannot  longer  be  endured,  as  has  been  set  fortli  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  iu  his  message  to  Congress  of  April  11,  1898,  ujion  which  the  actiou 
of  Congress  was  invited;  therefore, 

"Resolved,  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  iu  Congress  assembled, 

"1.  That  the  people  of  the  island  of  Cuba  are,  aud  of  right  ought  to  be,  free 
and  indeiiendent,  and  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  hereby  recog- 
nizes the  Rei)ublic  of  Cuba  as  the  true  and  lawful  government  of  that  island. 

"2.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  demand,  and  the  government 
of  the  United  States  does  hereby  demand,  that  the  government  of  Spain  at  once 
relincjuish  its  authority  aud  government  in  the  island  of  Cuba  and  withdraw  its 
laud  aud  naval  forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters. 

"3.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  aud  he  hereby  is  directed  aud 
emj)owere(l  to  use  the  entire  land  aud  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  aud  to 
call  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States  the  militia  of  the  several  States  to 
such  extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  these  resolutions  into  effect. 

"4.  That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims  any  disposition  or  intention  to 
exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction  or  control  over  said  island  except  for  the  pacifi- 
cation thereof;  aud  asserts  its  determination,  wheu  that  is  accomplished,  to  leave 
the  government  and  control  of  the  island  to  its  people." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  House  directed  the  President  to  intervene,  which 
was  the  authority  he  sought,  and  that  the  Senate  iu  addition  to  directing  inter- 
vention recognized  the  lleiiuljlic  of  Cuba,  an  act  foreign  to  the  President's  jiolicy. 
Both  houses  of  Congress  held  an  all-night  session;  the  resolutions  of  each  were 
sent  to  a  conference  committee;  mutual  concessions  were  made;  aud  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  19th  the  Senate  resolutions,  with  the  part  in  the  first  recognizing 
the  liepublic  of  Cuba  stricken  out,  w^ere  adopted.  The  vote  in  the  Senate  was 
42  to  35,  and  in  the  House,  810  to  (5. 

On  the  25th  the  President  sent  the  following  ujessage  to  Congress : 
"To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Uuited  States  of  America: 

"I  transmit  to  the  Congress  for  its  consideration  and  apjiropriate  actiou  copies 
of  correspondence  recently  had  with  the  representative  of  Spain  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  United  States  minister  at  Madrid,  aud,  through  the  latter,  with 
the  government  of  Spaiu,  showing  the  actiou  taken  under  the  joint  resolution 
approved  April  20,  1898,  "for  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  people 
of  Cuba,  demanding  that  the  government  of  Spain  relimiuish  its  authority  and 
government  iu  the  island  of  Cuba  aud  withtli'aw  its  land  aud  naval  forces  from 
Cuba  aud  Cuban  waters,  and  directing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  use 
the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  cai'ry  these  resolutions  into 
effect. 

"Upon  communicating  to  the  Spanish  minister  iu  Washington  the  demand 
which  it  became  the  duty  of  the  executive  to  address  to  the  government  of  Spaiu 
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in  obedience  to  said  resolution,  the  minister  asked  for  his  iiassports  and  with- 
drew. Tiie  United  States  minister  at  JIadrid  was  in  turn  notified  by  the  Spanish 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  representative 
from  the  United  States  had  terminated  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  that  all  official  communications  between  their  respective  representatives 
ceased  therewith. 

"I  commend  to  your  special  attention  the  note  addressed  to  the  United  States 
minister  at  Madrid  by  the  Spanish  minister  for  foreign  affairs  on  the  21st  inst., 
whereby  the  foregoing  notification  was  conveyed.  It  will  be  perceived  therefrom 
that  the  government  of  Spain,  having  cognizance  of  the  joint  resolution  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  and  in  view  of  the  things  which  the  President  is  thereby 
required  and  authorized  to  do,  responds  by  treating  the  reasonable  demands  of 
this  government  as  measures  of  hostility,  following  with  that  instant  and  com- 
plete severance  of  relations  by  its  action,  which  by  the  usage  of  nations  accom- 
panies an  existent  state  of  war  between  sovereign  powers. 

"The  position  of  Spain  being  thus  made  known,  and  the  demands  of  the  United 
States  being  denied  with  a  complete  rupture  of  intercourse  by  the  act  of  Spain,  I 
have  been  constrained  in  exercise  of  the  power  and  authority  conferred  upon  me 
by  the  joint  resolution  aforesaid,  to  proclaim  under  date  of  April  22,  1898,  a 
blockade  of  certain  ports  of  the  north  coast  of  Cuba  lying  between  Cardenas  and 
Bahia  Honda,  and  of  the  port  of  Cienfuegos  on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba,  and 
further  in  exercise  of  my  Constitutional  powers,  and  iising  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  me  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  22,  1898,  to  issue  my 
proclamation  dated  April  23,  1898,  calling  for  volunteers  in  order  to  carry  into 
effect  the  said  resolution  of  April  20,  1898.  Copies  of  these  proclamations  are 
hereto  appended. 

"In  view  of  the  measures  so  taken,  and  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  such 
other  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  me  to  carry  out  the  expressed  will 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  premises,  I  now  recommend 
to  your  honorable  body,  the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolution  declaring  that  a 
state  of  war  exists  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Spain,  and  I  urge  speedy  action  thereon  to  the  end  that  the  definition  of  the 
international  status  of  the  United  States  as  a  belligerent  power  may  be  made 
known,  and  the  assertion  of  all  its  rights  and  the  maintenance  of  all  its  duties  in 
the  conduct  of  a  public  war  may  be  assured. " 

In  response  to  this  Congress  immediately  made  a  formal  declaration  of  war  in 
the  following  terms : 

"1.  That  war  be,  and  the  same  is,  hereb.y  declared  to  exist,  and  that  war  has 
existed  since  the  21st  day  of  April  A.D.  1898,  including  said  day,  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom  of  Spain. 

"2.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  and  he  is  hereby  directed  and 
empowered  to  use  the  entire  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  and  to 
call  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States  the  militia  of  the  several  States 
to  such  extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  this  act  into  effect." 

This  was  succeeded  on  the  following  day  by  the  executive  proclamation : 

"By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

"  Whereas,  By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  April  25,  1898,  it  is  declared  that 
•war  exists  and  that  war  has  existed  since  the  21st  day  of  April,  A.D.,  1898,  in- 
cluding said  day,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Spain,  and, 

"  Whereas,  It  being  desirable  that  such  war  should  be  conducted  upon    princi- 
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pies  iu  barmony  with  the  present  views  of  nations  and  sanctioned  by  recent  prac- 
tice, it  has  already  been  announced  that  the  policy  of  this  government  will  be 
not  to  resort  to  privateering,  but  to  adhere  to  the  rules  of  the  declaration  of 
Paris. 

"Now,  therefore  I,  William  McKiuley,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  iu  me  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws, 
do  hereby  dechu'e  and  proclaim  : 

"1.   The  neutral  tiat;  covers  enemy's  goods  excepting  contraband  of     v  ;  r 

"2.  Neutral  goods  not  contraband  of  war  are  not  liable  to  confiscation  under 
the  enemy's  Hag. 

"3.   Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective. 

"4.  Spanish  merchant  vessels  in  any  ports  or  jilaces  within  the  United  States 
shall  be  allowed  until  May  21,  1898,  inclusive,  for  loading  their  carjtoes  and 
departing  from  such  ports  or  jdaces,  and  such  Spanish  merchant  vessels  if  met  at 
sea  by  any  United  States  ship,  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  their  voyage  if  on 
examination  of  their  papers  it  shall  appear  that  their  cargoes  were  taken  on 
board  before  the  expiration  of  the  above  terms,  provided  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  aiijily  to  Sjianish  vessels  having  on  board  any  officers  in  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  enemy,  or  any  coal  (except  such  as  may  be  neces- 
sary fur  their  voyage),  or  any  other  article  prohibited  or  contraband  of  war,  or 
any  dispatch  of  or  to  the  Spanish  government. 

"5.  Any  Spanish  merchant  vessel  which,  prior  to  April  21,  1898,  shall  liave 
sailed  from  any  foreign  port  bound  for  any  port  or  place  in  the  United  States, 
shall  be  permitted  to  enter  such  port  or  place,  and  to  discharge  her  cargo  and 
afterward  forthwith  to  depart  without  molestation,  and  any  such  vessel,  if  met  at 
sea  by  any  United  States  ship,  shjdl  be  permitted  to  continue  her  voyage  to  any 
port  not  blockaded. 

"6.  The  right  of  search  is  to  be  exercised  with  strict  regard  for  the  right  of 
neutrals  and  the  voyages  of  mail  steamers  are  not  to  be  interfered  with  except  on 
the  clearest  ground  of  suspicion  of  a  violation  of  law  iu  respect  to  contraband  or 
blockade. " 

This  concludes  the  United  States  documentary  narrative  up  to  May  1. 
On  April  22  both  houses  of  Congress  adopted  a  conference  report  on  the  Vol- 
unteer Army  bill,  under  which  the  president,  on  the  following  day,  issued  a  call 
for  125,000  volunteers  to  serve  for  two  years  unless  sooner  discharged.  A  sim- 
ilar rei)ort  on  a  bill  to  reorganize  the  regular  army,  which  increased  its  strength 
to  (Jl.OlO  officers  and  men,  was  adopted  on  the  2(ith.  The  same  day  a  war  rev- 
enue bill  was  favorably  reported  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee  of  the 
House.  This  provided  for  internal  taxation  similar  to  the  law  in  force  during 
the  civil  war,  which  it  was  believed  would  yield  about  $100,000,(100  additional 
revenue,  and  also  for  the  issue  of  §500,000,000  iu  3  per  cent,  bonds.  Under 
this  bill  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  authorized  to  borrow  at  any  time  not 
to  exceed  $100,000,000,  to  lie  represented  by  certilicates  of  indebtedness  iiayable 
within  a  year  from  date  of  issue.  The  bill  was  jiassed  in  the  House  on  April  29, 
by  a  vote  of  181  to  131.  Recruiting  for  both  the  regular  and  the  volunteer  anny 
was  actively  liegun,  and  within  a  week  over  (500,000  men  volunteered  their  serv- 
ices. The  greater  part  of  the  volunteers  selected  rei)resented  the  militia  of  the 
various  States.  On  ^lay  2  the  Senate  ado])ted  a  war  emergency  api)ropriatiou 
bill  of  .?35, 000,000  without  debate.  Up  to  the  night  of  May  8  the  United  States 
blockading  si|uadron  at  Cuba  had  captured  27  vessels  of  all  kinds,  and  Spanish 
war  s]ii|is  had  captured  an  American  bark  and  a  schooner. 
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UNIVEESITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Methodist 
Episcopal;  co-educatioual ;  had  at  close  of  1895,  54  professors  and  instructors; 
400  students;  4,000  volumes  iu  library ;  $150,000  iu  productive  funds;  §25,000 
income;  president,  J.  P.  Widuey,  a.m.,  m.d. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH,  Sewauee,  Tenn.,  Protestant  Episcopal;  co- 
educational; had  at  close  of  1895,  29  professors  and  instructors;  296  students; 
30,000  volumes  in  library;  §127, 845  in  productive  funds;  $457  gifts;  $30,304 
income;   president,  B.  Lawtou  Wiggins,  m.a. 

URUGUAY,  a  republic  in  South  America;  area,  72,110  square  miles;  popula- 
tion (1895),  824,515;  president,  J.  Idiarte  Borda,  elected  for  the  term  1894-98; 
assassinated  at  Montevideo,  Aug.  25,  1897;  succeeded,  pending  the  presidential 
election,  by  Seiior  Cuestas,  president  of  the  senate. 

Finance)!. — The  revenue  iu  1894-95,  was  $15,347,062  (the  dollar  or  jieso  being 
equal  to  $1.03  iu  United  States  gold) ;  expenditure,  $15,982, 150 ;  and  receipts  from 
customs,  $10,106,806;  and  the  estimated  revenue  iu  1896-97  was  $15,924,820;  ex- 
penditure, $15,885,605.  The  public  debt  in  1896  was  $118,479,725,  and  the 
total  value  of  real  property  (1895)  was  $275,806,015,  of  which  the  department  of 
Montevideo  was  credited  with  $128,503,716. 

Commerce. — In  1896  the  total  imports  and  exports  amounted  to  $55,933,257. 
The  exports  were  4,872,899  more  than  the  imports.  In  1895  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  over  $7,000,000  iu  favor  of  the  exports.  The  total  customs  receipts  iu 
1896  were  $10,261,829 — $8,726,975  for  import  duties  and  $1,534,854  for  export 
duties.     These  returns  were  .some  $360,000  less  than  during  the  preceding  year. 

Indn>itrie.-;. — The  chief  industry  is  the  breediug  of  cattle  and  sheep.  In  1895 
there  were  5,247,871  head  of  cattle,  388,348  horses,  14,087  mules,  and  14,333,626 
sheep,  and  the  total  value  of  all  herds  and  flocks  was  estimated  at  $73,038,000. 
The  agricultural  population  comprises  10,853  land  owners,  10,192  tenants  of 
farms,  aud  10,963  persons  working  for  wages;  36,497  plows  and  113,160  oxeu  are 
employed.  Over  6,000  acres  are  devoted  to  viticulture  aud  15,695,319  vines 
have  been  planted.  The  production  of  wheat  in  1894-95  amounted  to  230,000,000 
kilograms  (226,383  tons),  of  which  11,000,000  kilograms  were  used  for  home 
cousumptiou  and  for  sowing,  80,000,000  kilograms  were  exported  in  grain,  and 
25,000,000  kilograms  in  flour.  The  surplus  stock  was  25,000,000  kilograms. 
The  production  of  maize  during  1S94-95  was  estimated  at  180,000,000  kilograms 
(177, 155  J^  tons),  of  which  80,000,000  kilograms  were  exjiorted.  The  total  value 
of  the  production  was  about  1,530,000  gold  piasters  ($1,582,120).  There  are 
several  gold  mines  in  operation  iu  the  uortheru  departments,  and  throughout  the 
country  are  valuable  deposits  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  magnesium,  and  lignite 
coal.     The  yield  of  gold  iu  1895  was  61,126  grammes. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  permanent  army  consists  of  233  officers  and  3,222  men; 
the  national  guard  of  20,000  men;  aud  the  armed  police  of  3,200  men.  For 
naval  strength  see  N.wiks  op  the  Would. 

Communications. — In  1895  there  were  995  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  and 
190  miles  under  construction;  4,380  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  of  which  982  miles 
belonged  to  the  railroads,  with  97  offices;  and  617  post-offices.  The  merchant 
marine  comprised  19  steamers  aud  45  sailing  vessels. 

ChiirchtMi  and  Schools. — -The  State  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  all 
beliefs  are  tolerated.  Primary  education  is  compulsory,  aud  for  it  the  State 
apI)ropriates  annually  about  $650,000.  In  1895  there  were  523  public  elementary 
schools,  with  1,013  teachers,  and  50,012  enrolled  i)Upils;  and  369  private  schools, 
with  922  teachers  aud  21,909  pupils.     For  higher  aud  special  instruction  there  are 
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a  university  at  Mouteviileo,  separate  normal  schools  for  males  and  females,  a 
State  school  of  arts  and  trades,  a  military  collesre,  and  many  high-grade  deuomi- 
uatioual  schools.  The  State  also  maintains  a  national  library  and  a  national 
museum. 

Recent  Events. — The  insurrection  that  broke  out  early  in  1897  si>read  rapidly 
into  the  interior,  gained  a  strength  of  over  '.),000  men,  and  proved  superior  to  the 
government  troops  in  engagements  at  San  Jose,  Tacuarembo,  and  elsewhere, 
was  terminated  by  a  treaty  between  the  government  and  the  insurgents  in  Septem- 
ber. This  act  was  followed  by  a  reconstruction  of  the  cabinet,  Oct.  7,  with  the 
following  ministers:  Ciovernmeiit,  Eduardo  Maccachen ;  jiublic  works.  Dr.  Jacob 
A.  Varelii;  finance.  Dr.  Juan  Campisteguy;  navy  and  war,  Lieut. -Gen.  Luis  E. 
Perez;  and  foreign  relations,  AI.  Ferreira.  After  the  assassination  of  President 
Borda,  just  as  he  was  leaving  the  cathedral,  where  a  Te  Deani  had  been  sung, 
Aug.  25,  Senor  Cuestas,  who  assumed  the  presidency  ad  interim,  issued  a  decla- 
ration of  policy,  promising  to  conduct  the  administration  with  strict  economj',  to 
purge  the  public  deiiartments,  and  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt.  In 
November  several  prominent  men  were  exiled  for  political  reasons. 

U.  S.  GRANT  UNIVERSITY,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Methodist  Episcopal;  co- 
educational; had  at  close  of  1895,  59  professors  and  instructors;  612  students; 
6,000  volumes  in  library;  1^6,221  income;  president,  I.  AV.  Joyce,   ll.d. 

U.  S.  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  had  at  close  of  1897,  56 
professors  and  iiistruc^tors ;  337  students;  $2,000,000  invested  in  grounds  and 
buildings;  l?500,000  iu  scieutitic  apparatus;  40,098  volumes  in  the  library; 
income,  fluctuating  congressional  appropriation  (in  1896,  $4:53,140);  command- 
ant. Col.  O.  H.  Ernst,  U.  S.  A. 

U.  S.  NAVAL  ACADEMY,  Annapolis,  Md.,  had  at  close  of  1897,  67  professors, 
and  instructors;  262  students;  $415,800  invested  in  grounds  and  buildings, 
besides  practice  vessels;  37,000  volumes  iu  the  library;  income,  fluctuating 
congressional  appropriation  (in  1896,  $364,000) ;  commandant,  Capt.  Philip  H, 
Cooper,  U.  S.  N. 

UTAH,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  admitted  to  the  Union  Jan. 
4,  1896;  counties,  27;  capital.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Slate  Officers,  1896-1901. — Governor  (first  elected  for  5  years,  his. successors 
for  4,  salary  $2,000  i)er  annum),  Heber  M.  Wells;  secretary  of  state,  J.  T.  Ham- 
mond; treasurer,  James  H.  Chaimian;  auditor,  ilorgan  Richards,  Jr.;  attorney- 
general,  A.  C.  Bishop;  adjutant-general,  John  Q.  Cannon;  coal-mine  inspector, 
Thomas  Lloyd;  superintindent  of  public  instruction,  John  R.  Park;  chief  justice 
of  the  supreme  court,  Charles  S.  Zane;  associate  justices,  George  W.  Bartsch, 
and  J.  A.  Miner — all  Reiuiblicans. 

Elecluina. — In  the  elections  for  the  first  State  officers  1895  there  w-as  a  total  of 
41,40.3  votes  cast  for  governor,  of  which  the  Rejiublican  candidate  (Wells)  re- 
ceived 20,833;  the  Democratic  candidate  (Caine),  18,519;  and  the  Populist 
candidate  (Lawrence),  2,051 ;  Rejiublican  plurality,  2,314.  On  adoi)tiou  of  the 
State  constitution,  the  vote  was:  For,  31,385;  against,  7,(i87;  not  voting,  2,(570. 
In  the  jiresidential  election  1896,  the  Democratic-Populist  candidate  received 
67,434  votes,  and  the  Republican  candidate  13,448. 

Legislature,  1897. — Republicans,  house  3,  joint  ballot  3;  Democrats,  senate  18,    \_ 
house    42,  joint    ballot    60;    Democratic   majority,   senate    18,   house  39,  joint 
ballot  57. 

Farm  7';W»r^.— Rei)orted  Dec.  31,  1897:  Corn,  186,494  bush.,  from  8,477 
acres,  value  $102,572;  wheat,  3,190,740  bush.,  from  151,940  acres,  value  $2,169,- 
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703;  oats,  838,355  bush.,  from  23,953  acres,  yalue  $276,657;  barley,  183,520 
bush.,  from  5,920  acres,  value  $82,58-4 ;  rye,  42,698  bush.,  from  3,558  acres,  value 
$25,618;  potatoes,  783,364  bush.,  from  5,293  acres,  value  $235,009;  ami  hay, 
540,396  tous,  from  183,185  acres,  value  f2, 566, 881. 

Farm  /I /iima/s.— Reported  Jan.  1,  1898:  Horses,  67,619,  value  $1,163,489; 
mules,  1,615,  value  $42,218;  cows,  55,564,  value  $1,330,758;  cattle,  322,464,  value 
$5,725,345;  sheep,  1,978,457,  value  $4,144,868;  and  swiue,  47,335,  value  $298,- 
471_total  value,  $12,505,149. 

Mineral  Froducis. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  output  of  1894:  Gold, 
66,427  fine  oz.,  value  $1,128,540;  silver,  6,659,798  tine  oz.,  value  $4,193,674.80; 
unrefined  lead,  55,551,663  lbs.,  value  $888,826.60;  refined  lead,  202,500  lbs., 
value  $62,977.50;  and  copper,  1,066,160  lbs.,  value  $53,308 — total  export  value, 
$6,327,326.90,  equal  to  a  mint  and  seaboard  valuation  of  $11,631,402.72.  The 
gold  output  of  1895  was  estimated  at  66,419  tine  oz.,  value  $1,373,000;  silver, 
7,468,100  tine  oz.,  coining  value  $9,655,720 — total  value,  $11,028,720. 

iMaiitifmiures. — In  1894  there  were  880  industrial  establishments,  having  a 
combined  capital  of  $5,476,246  and  plants  valued  at  $5,986,215;  employing 
11,280  horse-power  and  5,054  persons;  paying  $2,027,118  for  wages  and  $2,610,- 
038  for  materials;  and  having  an  output  valued  at  $6,678,118. 

Commercial  Inten'sl.-i. — The  whole  number  of  commercial  establishments  1894 
was  1,974,  operated  on  a  capital  of  $14,551,345;  employing  5,023  persons;  pay- 
ing $2,685,794  in  wages;  and  having  sales  of  $32,865,611. 

Finances. — On  Jan.  1,  1897,  the  total  debt  was  $900,000.  The  total  assessed 
valuation  1896  was  $107,000,000;   estimated  real  value,  $250,000,000. 

Baiika. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  11  national  banks  in  operation  and  6  in 
liquidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $1,750,000,  and  holding 
$812,500  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on  loans  and 
discounts,  $2,461,804;  held  an  aggregate  of  $751,497  in  coin  and  coin  certificates; 
had  outstanding  circulation,  $772,229;  deposits,  $3,836,420;  reserve, $1,6.54, 446; 
and  ratio  of  reserve,  43.12  per  cent.  The  State  banks,  June  30,  1897,  numbered  8, 
and  had  capital,  $696,800;  deposits,  $701,986;  resources,  $1,557,060;  and  surplus 
and  profits,  $88,318.  There  were  7  stock  savings  banks,  with  capital  $600,000; 
check  deposits,  $473,457;  and  savings  deposits,  $1,187,257;  resources,  $2,415,716; 
and  surplus,  $76,722. 

Internal  Revenue. — The  collections  and  details  of  taxable  manufactures  in  Utah 
and  Idaho  are  included  in  the  totals  for  Montana  {(j.v.). 

Railroads. — On  June  30,  1895,  there  was  a  total  of  1,376.09  miles  of  steam  rail- 
road track,  and  90  miles  of  electric  and  steam  street  and  suburban  railway. 
Reports  of  the  operating  corporations  at  the  end  of  1894  showed :  Capital  stock, 
$17,670,000;  funded  debt,  $17,143,000;  total  investment,  $32,182,705;  cost  of 
roads  and  equipments,  $31,590,272;  gross  earnings,  $2,278,968;  net  earnings, 
$713,074;  and  interest  ])aid  on  bonds,  $614,888. 

PubUcalions. — Reported  March,  1898  :  Daily,  7;  tri-weekly,  2;  semi-weekly,  6 ; 
weekly,  49;  semi-monthly,  2;  and  monthly,  8. 

Foat-Ojficea. — Reported  January,  1897:  First-class,  1;  second-class,  1;  third- 
class,  5  (presidential,  7);  fourth-class,  302;  money-order  offices,  81;  and  limited 
money-order  offices,  3. 

(Jhurchen. — The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  is  the  strongest 
denomination  in  the  State,  and  is  followed  in  their  order  by  the  Roman  Catholic; 
Methodist  Episcopal;  Protestant  Episcopal ;  Presbyterian,  North;  and  Congre- 
gational. The  new  Mormon  temple  at  Salt  Lake  City,  completed  1893,  represents 
40  years  of  irregulai-  work,  and  cost  $1,000,000.     At  the  Eighth   International 
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Sunday  School  Convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-2G,  189G,  there  were 
reported  lor  Utah,  120  evanj^elical  Sunday  schools,  7G7  officers  and  teachers,  and 
7,920  scholars — total  members,  8,687,  a  gain  of  1,8()()  in  three  j'ears. 

SclwoU. — The  constitution  provides  for  a  public  school  system  which  shall 
include  kindergarten  schools;  common  schools  with  primary  and  grammar  grades; 
high  schools;  an  agricultural  college;  a  State  university;  and  such  other  schools 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year  18y5-'JG  the  number 
of  children  of  school  age  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  83,870,  of  whom  GG,710 
were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  and  45,058  were  in  average  dail.v  attendance. 
There  were  1,185  teachers;  public  school  jiroperty  valued  at  over  $2,471,338; 
and  cxiienditures,  excluding  jiayments  on  debt,  $849,730.  There  were  2  jmblic 
high  schools;  a  i)rivate  normal  college;  14  denominational  and  jirivate  secondary 
schools,  with  47  teachers,  1,203  i>u|>ils,  13,U52  volumes  in  the  libraries,  grounds 
and  buildings  valued  at  §391,200,  and  income  from  all  sources  of  $08,448;  an 
Agricultural  College,  at  Logan ;  and  a  State  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  agricultural  college  1890  had  an  experimental  staff,  7 ;  faculty,  21 ; 
students,  489;  volumes  in  the  library,  2,899;  acres  under  cultivation  103;  value 
of  farm  lands,  $20,800;  and  special  buildings  and  eipiiiiments  valued  at  $190,000. 
The  receipts  included  §23,500  from  the  State;  $21,000  from  the  Federal 
government  uuder  the  law  of  1890,  and  $15,000  for  support  of  the  experiment 
station  ;  and  the  expenditures  included  $17,152  for  the  college  and  $10,408  for  the 
experiment  station. 

Lilirarics. — In  1896  there  were  reported  11  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
and  upward  each,  with  a  total  of  49,582  bound  volumes  and  18,002  pamphlets. 

Consliliilion. — The  new-  constitution  prohibits  polygamous  or  plural  marriages; 
guarantees  absolute  freedom  of  conscience ;  prohibits  the  domination  of  any 
church  in  State  matters  aud  the  appropriation  of  any  kind  of  property  for  secta- 
rian purposes;  extends  to  male  and  female  citizens  alike  all  civil,  political,  and 
religiou.s  rights  and  privileges;  declares  for  the  preservation  of  secrecy  in  voting; 
aud  forbids  the  legislature  to  authorize  the  State  or  any  i)olitical  subdivison  of 
it  to  lend  its  credit  in  any  manner  to  any  private  individual  or  corporate  enter- 
prise. The  supreme  court  will  consist  of  three  judges  till  1905,  when  the  legisla- 
ture may  increase  the  number  to  live.  The  State  is  divided  temporarily  into  7 
judicial,  18  senatorial,  aud  45  representative  districts.  Arthur  Brown  and 
Frank  J.  Cannon  were  elected  the  first  United  States  senators,  for  the  short  aud 
long  terms  respectively,  and  Clarence  E.  Allen,  representative  for  the  State  at 
large  in  the  House — all  Eepublicans. 

Population.— In  1890,  207,905,  of  whom  110,463  were  males;  97,442  females; 
154,841  natives;  53,064  foreign-born;  205,899  whites;  aud  2,006  colored  of  all 
races.  The  territorial  census  of  1895  showed  a  total  of  247,324,  of  whom  120,S((3 
were  males;  120,521  females;  194,825  natives;  52,499  foreign-born;  245,985 
whites;  571  colored;  and  708  Chinese.  The  most  populous  counties  were :  Salt 
Lake,  68,182;  Utah,  29,229;  Weber,  25,015;  Cache,  18,280;  Sanpete,  15,538; 
Summit,  9,031;  Boxeldcr,  8,331;  Sevier,  7,893;  Davis,  7,480;  Juab,  0,466;  Mil- 
lard, 5,375;  all  others,  below  5,000.  On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment actuary  estimated  the  jioiiulation  at  272,000. 

UT.VH,  UsivERsiTT  OF,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  non-sectarian;  co-educational; 
had  at  close  of  1897,  32  professors  and  instructors;  567  students;  100  scholar- 
ships; 16,000  volumes  in  library;  $700,000  in  grounds  ami  buildings;  $30,000  in 
scientific  apijaratus  aud  librai-y;  $2,470  gifts;  $42,000  income;  president,  Joseph 
T.  Kingsbury,  ph.d. 
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UTICA,  city,  capital  of  Oneida  county,  N.  Y. ;  population  (1890),  44,007.  In 
1896  the  assessed  valuations  were:  Eeal  estate,  $16,437,262;  personal  property, 
$2,613,826— total,  819, 051,088;  tax  rate,  $22.02  per  $1,000.  The  total  debt, 
Feb.  1,  1897,  was  $486,237.  The  city  has  100  miles  of  streets,  of  which  32  are 
paved;  70  miles  of  sewers;  waterworks  plant  operated  by  a  private  company, 
with  70  miles  of  mains;  4  national  banks,  with  capital,  $1,700,000;  deposits, 
$3,239,092;  and  resources,  $6,861,167;  3  State  banks;  47  churches;  20  buildings 
used  for  public  school  imrposes;  jmblic  school  property  valued  at  $500,000;  8 
public  libraries  of  all  kinds;  and  4  daily,  2  semi-weekl.v,  9  weekly,  and  5  monthly 
periodicals.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  city  government  is  about  $420,- 
000;  the  public  schools,  $150,000;  the  police  department,  $28,000;  the  fire 
•department,  $42,000;  and  electric  street  lighting,  $52,000. 

VANDEEBILT  UNIVERSITY,  Nashville,  Teun.,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South;  co-educational;  had  at  close  of  1897,  90  professors  and  instructors ;  725 
students;  13  fellowships;  27  scholarships  ;  18,000  volumes  in  library  ;  $1,100,000 
in  productive  funds;  $557,000  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $155,000  in  scientific 
-apparatus  and  library;  $100,000  income;  president,  J.  H.  Kirkland,  ll.d.,  ph.d. 

VAN  DYKE,  Henry,  d.d.,  clergyman  and  author,  was  born  in  Germautown, 
Pa.,  Nov.  10,  1852.  He  was  Lyman  Beecher  lecturer  at  Yale  Seminary  in  1895- 
96,  and  among  his  late  jiublications  are:  The  Story  of  tho  Oilier  ll'/.-v^  J/a/i,-  Little 
licverii'n;  Re^^pondve  Eeadiiigs;  TJie  Gospel  fur  an  Aije'of  DoM  (1896);  and  TJie 
Builders  and  Other  Poems  (1897). 

VAN  DYKE,  John  Charles,  l.h.d.  art  critic,  was  born  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  April  21,  1856.  Among  his  recent  publications  are  Jlodern  French  Masters 
<1896)  and  Old  Dutch  and  Flemish  3Iasters  (1897). 

VASSAR  COLLEGE,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  non-sectarian;  for  women  only; 
had  at  close  of  1897,  59  professors  and  instructors;  600  students,  30,000  volumes 
in  library;  $823,917  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $163,709  in  scientific  apjiaratus 
and  library;  $1,031,223  in  productive  funds;  $10,000  gifts;  $269,099  income; 
president,  James  M.  Taylor,  d.d.,  ll.d. 

VAUX,  CiiLVEKT,  architect,  landscape  gardener,  and  in  association  with  Fred- 
«rick  Law  Olmsted,  designer  of  the  landscape  features  of  Central  Park,  New  York 
City,  was  born  in  London,  England,  Dec.  20,  1824;  died  in  Bensonhurst,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  19,  1895.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  landscape  architect 
of  the  Department  of  Parks,  New  York  City. 

VAUX,  RiCH.iRD,  lawyer  and  jienologist,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec. 
19,  1816;  died  there,  March  22,  1895. 

VEDDER,  Elihu,  painter,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  Feb.  26,  1836.  In 
1896  he  couijileted  a  series  of  five  mural  jiaintings  for  the  new  Congressional 
Library  at  'Washington,  typifying  Government;  Good  Administration;  Anarchy; 
Peace  and  Prosperity;  and  Corrupt  Legislation. 

VENEZUELA,  a  republic  in  South  America ;  area,  as  claimed  b.v  the  govern- 
ment, 593,943  S(iuare  miles;  jiopulation  (1891),  2,323,527;  capital,  Caracas; 
president,  for  1894-98,  Joaquin  Crespo;  for  1898-1902,  Iguacio  Andrade. 

Finances. — The  revenue  in  the  fiscal  year  1894-95  was  $9,731,359;  expenditure, 
$8,778,305;  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1896-97,  each  about  $8,060,- 
000.  The  outstanding  foreign  debt  in  1896  was  $12,863,448,  and  arrears,  $165,- 
i73;  outstanding  internal  debt,  $12,162,866.  The  issue  of  $13,000,000  in  bonds 
of  a  now  debt,  for  the  purpose  of  unif.ving  the  internal  debt,  was  authorized  in 
April,  1HI)().  Later  in  the  .rear  the  government  hypothecated  54  per  cent,  of  tho 
customs  revenue  to  the  service  of  the  external  and  internal  debt. 
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Commcrri'. — In  the  fiscal  year  1803-94  the  imports  were  valued  at  about 
$13,580,000,  and  the  exports  at  :?21, 731,018.  The  principal  imports  are  articles 
of  food  and  drink,  coal,  manufactured  articles,  and  hardware;  principal  exports, 
coffee,  cocoa,  cattle,  hides,  and  skins.  Among  the  exports  were  gold  in  bars 
valued  at  $820,523,  and  gold  and  silver  coin,  §509,885.  The  merchant  marine 
comprised  8  steamers  and  14  sailing  vessels. 

Jruhi.flrics. — The  country  is  rich  in  metals  and  other  minerals,  gold  abounding 
in  the  Yuruari  territory,  and  silver  in  the  states  of  Bermudez,  Lara,  and  Los 
Andes.  A  fifth  of  the  pojiulation  is  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  of  the  total  area 
134,802  sciuare  miles  are  agricultural,  150,330  i)astoral,  and  302,973  forest. 
The  number  of  cattle  was  estimated  in  1895  at  from  4,000,000  to  5,000,000. 

Ann;/  and  Xuvt/. — The  standing  army  consists  of  11  battalions,  with  a  total  of 
about  4,000  men,  which  arc  dispersed  over  the  countr.v.  There  is  also  a  national 
militia  in  which  every  male  citizen  18  to  45  years  old  must  be  enrolled.  In  times 
of  emergency  this  branch  has  mustered  00,000  men,  and  under  the  law  the  gov- 
ernment can  draw  upon  it  for  250,000  men.  The  navy  consists  of  3  steamers 
and  2  sailing  vessels. 

Comimtnicalion>i. — In  1890  there  were  over  400  miles  of  railroads  in  operation, 
and  1,000  miles  under  construction;  200  post-otfices ;  3,882  miles  of  telegraph  lines, 
with  113  ofiicers;  and  2  telephone  companies  in  operation. 

Clun-chi's  and  School.-t. — The  state  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic;  all  other 
denominations  are  tolerated  under  restrictions.  Education  is  both  free  and  com- 
pulsory. The  latest  otHcial  rejiorts  show  totals  of  1,415  federal  and  151  state 
schools  for  primai-y  instru(rtion,  with  over  100,000  pupils;  an  expenditure  for  the 
federal  schools  of  $500,759;  2  universities,  22  federal  colleges,  11  national  col- 
leges for  girls,  8  barrack  schools,  4  normal  schools,  college  of  arts  and  trades, 
school  for  fine  arts,  polytechnic  school,  colleges  for  music,  and  a  nautical  school; 
and  an  expenditure  for  federal  schools  of  §009,124.  There  were  also  20  private 
colleges.     A  national  library  and  a  national  museum  are  at  Caracas. 

Recent  Events. — Much  of  the  story  of  the  complications  arising  from  the  con- 
troversy between  Venezuela  and  Great  Britain  over  the  boundary  between  Vene- 
zuela and  British  Guiana  has  been  narrated  under  the  title  of  Bouni).4ry  Lines 
{q.L'.).  The  commission  apjioiuted  by  President  Cleveland  invited  the  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela  and  Great  Britain  to  formulate  and  present  to  it  their  resi)ec- 
tive  cases  in  supjiort  of  their  claims.  The  invitation  was  complied  with  by  both 
governments.  Independently  of  these  cases  the  commission  gathered  a  great 
mass  of  evidence  bearing  on  the  claims,  and  continued  its  sittings  till  Fob.  27, 
1897,  when,  Venezuela  and  Great  Britain  having  signed  a  treaty  providing  for 
the  submission  of  the  claims  to  arbitration,  the  commission  considered  its  work 
at  an  end,  made  its  report  to  the  President,  and  terminated  its  existence.  The 
treaty  between  Venezuela  and  Great  Britain  was  signed  in  "Washington,  D.  C, 
on  Feb.  2,  1897,  and  provided  for  the  api)ointment  of  an  arbitral  tribunal,  to 
determine  the  boundary  line,  consisting  of  five  jurists,  the  tivo  on  the  jiart  of 
Venezuela  being  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Associate  Justice  Brewer,  of  the  United 
States  Sujjreme  Court;  the  two  on  the  iiart  of  Great  Britain  being  the  lU.  Hon. 
Baron  Herschell  and  the  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Henn  Collins;  and  the  fifth  to  be 
selected  by  the  four  jurists  nominated  in  the  treaty,  or,  in  the  event  of  their 
failure  to  agree,  by  the  King  of  Norwa.v  and  Sweden,  the  fifth  jurist  to  be  the 
president  of  the  tribunal.  The  treaty  i)rovided  that  the  tribunal  should  sit  in 
Paris,  France,  at  a  period  that  will  be  reached  in  1898.  In  October,  1897,  the 
tribunal  was  completed  by  the  selection  of  Professor  JIaertens,  a  distinguished 
Russian  jurist,  jirofessor  of  international  law  in  the  Universitj'  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  legal  writer,  as  the  fifth  member  and  president. 
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VERDI,  Giuseppe,  composer,  was  born  in  Roncole,  Italy,  Oct.  9,  1813.  In 
1897  he  was  spending  his  time  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  erecting  an 
asylum  for  superannuated  musicians  in  Milan.  The  building  will  cost  500,000 
francs,  and  the  comjioser  has  promised  to  bequeath  a  fund  that  will  yield  an 
annual  income  of  70,000  francs  for  its  support. 

VERLAINE,  Paul,  poet,  was  born  in  Metz,  Lorraine,  March  30,  184:4 ;  died 
in  Paris,  France,  Jan.  8,  1896. 

VERMONT,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America ;  admitted  to  the  Union 
March  4,  1791;  counties,  14;  capital,  Montpelier. 

State  Officers,  1890-98. — Governor  (elected  for  2  years,  salary  $1,500  per 
annum),  Josiah  Grout;  lieutenant-governor.  Nelson  W.  Fisk;  secretary  of  state, 
Chauncey  W.  Brownell ;  treasurer,  Henry  F.  Field ;  auditor,  Franklin  D.  Hale ; 
superintendent  of  education.  Mason  S.  Stone;  adjutant-general,  T.  S.  Peck;  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  Jonathan  Ross;  associate  justices,  Loveland  Mun- 
son,  John  "W.  Rowell,  Russell  S.  Taft,  Henry  R.  Start,  L.  H.  Thompson,  and 
James  M.  Tyler;  clerk,  M.  E.  Smilie — all  Republicans. 

Legislature,  1897. — Republicans,  senate  30,  house  228,  joint  ballot  258;  Dem- 
ocrats, house  17,  joint  ballot  17;  Republican  majority,  senate  30,  house  211, 
joint  ballot  241. 

Eleclwnn. — Vermont  was  the  first  of  the  Northern  States  to  hold  a  State  elec- 
tion after  the  presidential  campaign  of  1896  had  opened,  and  though  strongly 
Republican  much  significance  was  attached  to  the  result  because  of  the  greatly 
increased  Republican  plurality,  with  four  tickets  in  the  field.  The  total  vote  for 
governor,  as  officially  announced  was  69,922,  of  which  the  Republican  candidate 
(Grout)  received  53,246;  the  Democratic  candidate  (Jackson),  14,855;  the  Prohi- 
bition candidate  (Whittemore),  729;  the  Populist  candidate  (Battell),  687;  and 
scattering,  55;  Republican  plurality,  38,391,  and  majority  over  all,  36,930.  This 
was  the  largest  plurality  the  State  had  ever  given  a  Republican  candidate,  and  an 
increase  of  16,724  over  that  of  1892  and  9,870  over  that  of  1894.  The  Congres- 
sional elections  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Republican  candidates  in  both  dis- 
tricts. On  Oct.  20,  the  legislature  re-elected  Justin  S.  Morrill  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  giving  him  the  total  vote  of  the  senate,  30,  all  Republican,  and 
217  votes  in  the  house  to  17  for  Herbert  F.  Brigham,  Democrat.  In  the  presi- 
dential election  the  Republican  candidate  received  51,127  votes;  the  Democratic, 
10,640;  the  National  Democratic,  1,331;  and  the  Prohibition,  731. 

Farm  Pm/i^r/.s.— Reported  Dec.  31,  1897:  Corn,  1,583,295  bush.,  from  45,237 
acres,  value  $680,817;  wheat,  59,806  bush.,  from  3,518  acres,  value  $62,198; 
oats,  3,497,043  bush.,  from  105,971  acres,  value  $1,119,0.54;  barley,  500,000 
bush.,  from  17,563  acres,  value  $230,251;  buckwheat,  248,856  bush.,  from  10,369 
acres,  value  $114,474;  rye,  51,296  bush.,  from  3,206  acres,  value  $30,778;  pota- 
toes, 1,664,810  bush.,  from  23,783  acres,  value  $1,165,367;  hay,  1,107,950  tons, 
from  852,269  acres,  value  $10,248,538— total  value,  $13,651,477. 

Farm  Ammal>i.—B.evorieCi  Jan.  1,  1898:  Horses,  85,669,  value  $3,761,069; 
cows,  266,276,  value  $7,256,021;  cattle,  135,139,  value  $2,982,522;  sheep,  161,- 
107,  value  $543,897;  and  swine,  75,453,  value  $594,194— total  value,  $15,137,703. 

Mineral  Products. — The  principal  mineral  productions  of  commercial  value  are 
those  connected  with  the  qiiarrijiny  industry,  and  the  value  of  the  various  out- 
puts in  the  calendar  year  1895  was  as  follows:  Granite,  $1,007,718,  a  steady 
increase  and  the  largest  production  ever  reached  in  the  State;  slate,  $625,331, 
green  and  jiurple  shades,  and  second  largest  output  in  the  country;  marble, 
$1,321,598,  a  decrease,  but  yet  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  product  of  the  coun- 
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try ;  and  limestone,  $300,000,  a  decrease  and  about  one-half  burned  into  lime. 
Twenty  clay-working  iilants  bad  an  aggregate  output  of  $132, 544,  principally 
common  and  pressed  brick. 

FinaDccs. — On  July  1,  189G,  tbe  total  resources  of  the  State  were  $573,938. 
The  assessed  valuations  in  189(5  were:  Eeal  estate,  §113,700,404;  jiersonal, 
$60,99(!,759 — total  ?174,(!97,223  ;  and  the  State  tax  rate  was  §1  per  SI, 000.  Tbe 
total  debt,  Jan.  1,  1897,  was  §258,443.  Gov.  Wo()dbur.v,  in  his  retiring  message 
to  the  legislature,  Oct.  S,  1890,  showed  that  tbe  per  ceutago  of  total  annual  ex- 
penses in  the  last  biennial  period  was  3.4  of  the  assessed  valuation,  and  of  the 
ordinary  annual  expenses,  2.8. 

Hank-.s. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  49  national  banks  in  operation  and  19  in 
liquidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $6,985,000,  and  holding 
§4,275,500  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on  loans  and 
discounts  §12,292,381;  represented  by  demand  pai)er  with  individual  or  firm 
names,  $1,599,213;  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securi- 
ties, §842,088;  time  paper  with  two  or  more  individual  or  firm  names,  §0,700,- 
091;  time  paper  with  single  individual  or  firm  name,  §1,278,101;  and  the  same 
secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securities,  §1,872,885.  The  banks 
held  in  coin  and  coin  certificates  §038,412,  of  which  §499,402  was  in  gold  coin. 
The  circulation  account  was:  Total  issue,  §41,034,290;  redeemed,  §37,1(!9,129 ; 
outstanding,  $3,805,1(51.  There  were  deposits  §9,423,903;  reserve  required, 
$1,413,585; reserve  held,  §2,999,590;  ratio  of  reserve,  31.83  per  cent.  The  mutual 
savings  banks,  June  30.  1897,  numbered  42  and  had  depositors,  §100,109;  de- 
posits for  savings,  §32,(500,027;  resources,  §35,520,021;  and  surplus,  §1,977,153. 

Inxuraiiie. — The  annual  report  of  the  insurance  commissioners,  covering  the 
year  1895,  showed  that  there  were  39  fire  companies  from  other  States  and  coun- 
tries and  3  home  companies  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  State ;  that  there 
was  an  excessive  fire  loss  in  the  State,  §1,205,254,  and  insurance  loss,  §805,729; 
and  that  the  premium  receipts  were  §799,071.  Life  companies  numbered  25,  of 
which  only  two  were  domestic;  premium  receipts  were  §989,820,  on  j>olicies 
aggregating  §5,443,230;  and  death  losses  paid,  §347,207.  The  assessment  life 
companies  issued  policies  to  the  amount  of  §1,577,500;  had  premium  receipts 
$123,949;  and  paid  losses,  §108,567.  There  were  also  25  casualty  and  miscel- 
laneous insurance  companies,  which  received  in  premiums  §06,040. 

Inlrriml  Hcvcnur. — The  collections  and  details  of  taxable  manufactures  are 
include'd  in  the  totals  for  New  Hampshire  (7.1.'.). 

Railniaih. — On  Jan.  1,  1896,  the  total  main  track  mileage  was  980;  with 
secondary  tracks,  1,0(54.  There  had  been  no  material  new  construction  in  three 
3'ears.  A  detailed  report  at  the  close  of  1895  showed :  Capital  stock,  §19,745,- 
323;  funded  debt,  §9,784,000;  total  investment,  §31,364,949;  cost  of  roads  and 
equipments,  §25,635,527;  gross  earnings,  $6,131,177;  net  earnings,  §1,573,572; 
interest  ])aid  on  bonds,  §932,909;  and  dividends  jiaid  on  stocks,  §434,630. 

Comimrcc. — During  the  calendar  year  1895  the  imports  of  merchandise  aggre- 
gated in  value  §7,551,196;  exports,  $7,959,577;  in  1890  the  imports  were, 
$5,999,437,  and  exports  §8,052,762;  and  in  1897  the  imports  were  $5,279,296, 
and  exports,  $8,585,650. 

J'uhlicationK. — Reported  March,  1898:  Dailj-,  5;  senii-weokly  1;  weekly,  65; 
tri-montlily,  2;  semi-monthly,  1;  and  monthl.v,  10. 

rt)!it-Offici'x. — Reported  Jan.  1,1897:  First-class,  1;  second-class,  8;  third- 
class,  32  (presidential,  41);  fourth-class,  517;  money-order  offices,  254;  money- 
order  stations,  1 ;  and  limited  money-order  offices,  2. 
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Churches. — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  strongest  denomination  in  the  State, 
and  is  followed  in  their  order  b.y  the  Congregational ;  Methodist  Episcopal ; 
Regular  Baptist,  North;  Protestant  Episcopal;  Universalist;  Free-will  Baptist; 
Spiritualist;  and  Presbyterian.  At  the  Eighth  International  Sunday  School 
Convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-26,  18'J6,  there  were  reported  for 
Vermont  7G9  evangelical  Sunday  schools,  8,030  officers  and  teachers,  and  56,339 
scholars;  total  members,  64,369 — gain  in  membership  in  three  years,  1,110. 

Schools. — At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1895-96,  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  81,970,  of  whom  65,411  were  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools,  and  46,261  were  in  average  dail.v  attendance.  The  public 
school  system  had  2,256  schoolhouses ;  2,951  teachers;  property  valued  at 
81,600,000;  and  total  expenditures,  $1,067,727  of  which  $599,069  was  for  salai-ies. 
Included  in  the  system  were  51  high  schools,  with  132  instructors,  and  2,987 
pupils.  Of  these  schools  40  reported  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus  valued 
at  $502,800,  and  43  had  15,099  volumes  in  their  libraries.  The  private  secon- 
dary schools  numbered  26,  and  had  140  instructors  and  3,275  pupils;  18  reported 
grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  §617,550,  and  20  had  21,504  volumes  in  their 
libraries.  There  were  3  public  normal  schools  with  18  teachers  and  367  students. 
The  institutions  of  liberal  arts  were  the  University  of  Vermont  and  Middlebury 
College,  which  together  had  57  professors  and  instructors ;  521  students  in  all 
departments  (442  males,  79  females);  115  scholarships;  66,695  volumes  in  the 
libraries;  grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  $642,000;  scientific  apparatus  and 
libraries  valued  at  $205,000;  productive  funds,  $783,890;  and  income,  $81,969. 
The  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  connected  with  the  State  University, 
had  an  experimental  staff  of  11;  faculty,  21;  students,  82;  volumes  in  library, 
49,695;  acres  under  cultivation,  120,  valued  at  $23,000;  and  special  buildings 
and  equipments,  valued  at  $57,000.  The  Norwich  University,  at  Northtield,  an 
institute  of  technology,  had  7  instructors,  60  students,  31  scholarships,  and  5,000 
volumes  in  the  library ;  and  the  Mary  Fletcher  Hospital  Training  School  for 
nurses,  at  Burlington,  had  27  students.  There  were  also  a  medical  school,  with 
13  instructors  and  190  students;  2  commercial  and  business  colleges;  and  a  State 
reform  school  at  Vergennes. 

Charitable  Institutions. — A  State  hospital  for  the  insane,  to  cost  $90,000,  ex- 
clusive of  ground,  was  nearing  completion  in  1896  at  Waterbury,  and  there  was 
a  State  soldiers'  home  at  Bennington. 

Libraries. — In  1896  there  were  reported  67  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  359,213  bound  volumes  and  13,827  pamphlets. 

Population.— In  1890,  332,422,  of  whom  169,327  were  males ;  163,095  females; 
288,334  natives;  44,088  foreign-born;  331,418  whites;  and  1,004  colored  of  all 
races.  On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary  estimated  the 
population  at  334,000. 

VERMONT,  University  OF,  Burlington,  Vt.,  non-sectarian;  co-educational;  had 
at  close  of  1897,  54  professors  and  instructors;  539  students;  75  scholar- 
ships; 50,077  volumes  in  library ;  $600,000  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $175,000 
in  scientific  apparatus  and  library;  $406,000  in  productive  funds;  $70,582 
income;  )iresident,  Matthew  H.    Buckham,  d.d. 

VIAUD,  JuLiEN  (better  known  as  Piekre  Loti),  naval  officer,  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  author,  was  born  in  Rochefort,  France,  Jan.  14,  1850. 
He  published  Le  Desert  in  1895,  and  in  1897  comi)loted  a  prose  drama  in  four 
acts  and  six  scenes,  with  the  title  of  the  heroine,  Judith  llenaudin,  the  action 
being  at  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 


VIENNA,  city,  capital  of  the  dual  kingdom  of  Austria-Hungary;  population 
■^1890),  1,364,548.  The  iiniuiciiial  crisis,  which  had  existed  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  Avhich  is  jiartly  detailed  under  the  title  AisTuiA-HuNGARy,  was  ended  iu  May, 
189G.  Dr.  Liiger,  the  anti-Semitic  leader,  was  elected  burgomaster  of  Vienna  for 
the  third  time  on  April  18,  and  again  the  empei'or  rejected  the  choice.  •  On  May 
6  the  municipal  council  held  another  election  and  chose  Herr  Strohbach,  a  mer- 
chant, as  burgomaster  and  Dr.  Liiger  as  first  vice-burgomaster.  This  action, 
while  on  its  face  terminating  the  struggle  between  the  inijierial  government  and 
the  municipal  government,  in  reality  was  tentative  only,  as  Herr  Strohbach  iu 
accepting  the  office  declared  that  he  would  vacate  it  the  moment  Dr.  Liiger  should 
demand  it.  Li  November,  1897,  the  lower  house  of  the  Reichsrath  was  the  scene 
of  disgraceful  and  riotous  demonstrations.  The  sittings  were  closed  by  Dr. 
Abrahamovics,  the  president,  on  the  24th  and  25th,  and  on  the  2Gth  the  rioting 
was  so  furious  that  the  police  were  called  in  to  protect  the  president  and  Premier 
Badini,  and  several  of  the  most  disorderl.v  members  were  ejected.  On  the  28th 
Premier  Badini  and  his  ministry  resigned,  and  Baron  Von  Gautsch  was  called  on 
to  form  a  new  cabinet.  The  new  ministry  was  announced  Nov.  30,  and  it  was 
understood  that  it  would  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Germans  and  Czechs, 
to  secure  a  modification  of  the  language  ordinances,  which  were  the  primary  cause 
of  the  rioting  iu  the  Eeichsrath. 

VIRGINLV,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  the  tenth  of  the 
original  thirteen  States  to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitution  (June  20,  1788);  coun- 
ties, 118;  capital,  Richmond. 

State  Offn-frg,  1898-1902. — Governor  (elected  for  4  j-ears,  salary  ?5,000  per 
annum),  J.  Hoge  Tyler;  lieutenant-governor,  Edward  Echols;  secretary  of  state, 
James  T.  Lawless;  treasurer,  A.  W.  Harm  an ;  first  auditor,  Morton  ^larye;  second 
auditor,  Josiah  Ryland;  superintendent  of  free  schools,  J.  W.  Sutthall;  attorney- 
general,  A.  J.  Montague;  adjutant-general,  Charles  J.  Anderson;  cimimissioner 
of  agriculture,  Thomas  'Whitehead  ;  president  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals, 
James  Keith;  justices,  John  W.  Riel.v,  John  A.  Buchanan,  George  M.  Harrison, 
Richard  H.  Card  well;  clerk,  G.  K.  Ta.vlor — all  Democrats. 

Li'f/iiflaliirf,  1898. — Democrats,  senate  35,  house  95,  joint  ballot  130;  Republi- 
cans, senate,  4,  house  4,  joint  ballot  8;  Populist,  senate  1,  joint  ballot  1;  Inde- 
pendent, house  1,  joint  ballot  1 ;  Democratic  majority,  senate  30,  house  90,  joint 
ballot  1^20. 

L'hvlions. — In  the  State  elections  1897  there  were  170,184  votes  cast  for 
governor,  of  which  the  Democratic  candidate  (Tyler),  received  109, (i55;  the 
Republican  (McCaull),  5(1,840;  the  Social  Labor  (Quantz),  528;  and  the  Inde- 
pendent (Cowden),  414;  Democratic  jiluralit.v,  52,815.  The  congressional  elec- 
tions 189G  resulted  in  the  choice  of  2  Republican  and  8  Democratic  candidates. 
In  the  presidential  election  the  Democratic  candidate  received  154,985  votes;  the 
Republican,  135,388;  the  Prohibition,  2,351;  the  National  Democratic,  2,127; 
and  the  Social  Labor,  115. 

Farm  Prufhids.—'Revoited  Dec.  31,  1897:  Corn,  31,552,164  bush.,  from  1,752,- 
898  acres,  value  $11,989,822;  wheat.  8,451,864  bush.,  from  704,322  acres,  value 
$7,775,715;  oats  5,236,092  bush.,  from  436,091  acres,  value  $1,517,597;  rye, 
438,702  bush.,  from  39,882  acres,  value  $219,351;  potatoes,  2,120,116  bush., 
from  34,756  acres,  value  i?l,484,081;  bay,  592,114  tons,  from  548,254  acres,  value 
$6,069,168;  and  buckwheat,  67,298  bush.,  from  4,807  acres,  value,  $33,649— 
4,otal  value,  $29,089,383. 

Farm  Animals. — Reported  Jau.    1,   1898:  Horses,    238,714,    value  $8,891,021; 
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mules,  36,733,  value  $1,893,280;  cows,  252,512,  value  $5,189,122;  cattle,  356,- 
360,  value  $6,795,970;  slieep,  380,956,  value  980,581;  and  swine,  955,781,  value 
$3,297,444— total  value,  $27,047,418. 

Cotton  Industry. — The  estimated  production  of  raw  cotton  in  1895-96  was. 
8,399  bales,  and  the  purchases  for  local  mills,  16,084  bales.  In  1895  there  were 
nine  mills  in  operation,  seven  of  which  reported  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,821,- 
700,  and  eight  reported  127,108  spindles  and  4,155  looms.  A  single  mill,  at 
Danville,  had  a  capital  of  $1,800,000,  and  65,000  spindles  and  2,200  looms. 
Some  of  these  mills  produce  both  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  one  has  had  for 
several  years  a  contract  with  the  United  States  government  to  furnish  cloth  for 
the  navy  department. 

3Tineral  Frodiiiia. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  mineral  products  for  the 
calendar  year  1895 :  In  coal  there  was  an  increased  production,  the  largest  on 
record  for  the  State,  but  a  decrease  in  value,  the  output  being  1,368,324  short 
tons,  spot  value  $869,873.  Operations  were  carried  on  in  22  mines,  and  of  the 
total  output,  1,024,200  tons  were  loaded  at  the  mines  for  shipment.  The  most 
productive  counties  were  Tazewell  962,269  tons;  Wise,  336,593;  Chesterfield  and 
Henrico,  57,782;  and  Pulaski,  10,379.  Five  coking  plants  had  832  ovens  built 
and  350  building;  used  410,737  short  tons  of  coal;  and  produced  244,738  short 
tons  of  coke,  valued  at  $322,564,  a  large  increase.  The  iron  mines  yielded  712,- 
241  long  tons  of  ore,  valued  at  8987,077,  an  increase  over  the  two  preceding  years, 
and  giving  the  State  fifth  rank  in  this  industry.  The  output  comprised  36,815 
tons  of  red  hematite;  674,926  of  brown  hematite;  and  500  of  magnetite.  On  Jan. 
1,  1896,  there  were  28  blast  furnaces  in  operation,  with  a  total  annual  capacity 
of  831,250  long  tons.  The  output  of  iiig  iron  in  1895  was  346,589  tons,  and  in 
the  first  half  of  1896,  231,685  tons;  and  the  rolled  iron  and  steel  product  in 
1895  was  27,504  long  tons.  In  some  respects  the  State  is  the  most  important 
producer  of  manganese  in  the  country,  and  it  has  yielded  more  than  any  other 
State,  though  in  1895  it  fell  to  third  rank,  with  an  output  of  1,715  long  tons, 
valued  at  $15,056,  the  smallest  in  its  history.  The  value  of  the  various  clay  pro- 
ducts was  reported  by  111  concerns  as  follows:  Common  and  pressed  brick,  $764,- 
394;  vitrified  paving  brick,  $30,000;  fancy  brick,  $36,919;  firebrick,  1,750; 
drain  tile,  $4,980 ;  other  tile,  $700  ;  sewer  pipe,  $1,000;  stoneware,  $3,025  ;  and  mis- 
cellaneous, $13,000 — total  $855,768.  (^laarrying  yielded  granite,  $70,42()  a  steady 
decrease;  slate,  $111,357,  from  Buckingham  county,  a  decrease;  and  limestone, 
$268,892,  a  slight  increase,  of  which  $186,506  represented  the  (luautity  burned 
into  lime,  $77,520  that  used  for  flux,  and  $4,866  that  used  for  building  and  road- 
making — total  value,  $450,675.  Of  34  mineral  springs,  29  reported  commercial 
sales  of  579,187  gals.,  value  $214,209.  The  aalt  output  was  65,000  bbls.,  value 
$40,000,  of  which  52,000  bbls.  were  common  fine,  9,000  common  coarse,  and 
4,000  table.  Other  productions  were  5,800  short  tons  of  gi/psum,  valued  when 
commercially  jirepared  at  $17,369;  13,050  bbls.  of  hydraulic  cement,  -value 
$7,830;  and  9,000  short  tons  of  harytes,  in  which  the  State  ranked  first. 

Finances. — Official  reports  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1896,  showed:  Balance 
onOct.l,  1895,  $161,395.64  ;  receipts  in  1896,  $3,499,201.58  ;  expenditures,  $3,347,- 
399.17;  balance,  $213,298.05.  The  debt  statement,  March  1,  1897,  showed: 
Amount  of  1882  bonds  and  certificates  outstanding,  $6,329,554;  Of  1892  bonds  and 
certificates,  $17,919,719;  cancelled,  $1,551— total,  $24,247,722.  Of  the  first, 
amount  the  State  literary  fund  held  $1,430,327.28,  and  of  the  second  the  literary 
and  sinking  funds  held  $368,500,  leaving  the  aggregate  amount  held  by  the 
public,  $22,207,()61.82.  The  assessed  valuations  in  1896  were:  Real  estate,  $304,- 
204,590;  personal,  94,341,046— total,  $398,545,636;  tax  rate,  $4  per  $1,000. 
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Bank's. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  35  national  banks  in  operation  and  19  in 
liquidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  cai)ital  of  $4,640,300,  and  holding 
$'2,2o2,250  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  hud  outstanding  on  loans  and 
discounts  $1.''),2()8,884;;  represented  by  demand  paper  with  individual  or  firm 
names  $84.5,539;  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  jiersonal  securities 
$1,075,055;  time  paper  with  two  or  more  individual  or  firm  names,  $8,791,415; 
time  ])aper  with  single  individual  or  firm  name  $1,082,395 ;  and  the  same  secured 
by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  jiersonal  securities,  $3,473,980.  The  banks  held  in 
coin  and  coin  certificates  $937,839,  of  which  $583,700  was  in  gold  coin.  The 
circulation  account  was:  Total  issue,  $16,599,430;  redeemed,  $14,485,279;  out- 
standing, $2,114,151.  There  were  deposits  $15,813,709;  reserve  required, 
$2,372,065;  reserve  held,  $4,834,123;  ratio  of  reserve,  30.57  per  cent.  During  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1897,  the  exchanges  at  the  Unitetl  States  clearing  house  at 
Richmond  aggregated  $84,193,807,  an  increase  of  $360,078  over  the  total  of  the 
previous  corresponding  period.  The  State  banks,  July  23,  1897,  numbered  85, 
and  had  capital  $5,817,164;  deposits,  $15,290,989;  resources,  $24,600,900;  and 
surplus  and  profits,  $2,502,708. 

lluUdiiKj  and  Loan  Associations. — The  last  general  report  on  these  associations 
(1893)  showed  a  total  of  83  organizations,  of  which  70  were  local,  7  national,  14 
serial,  30  permanent,  and  33  terminating.  There  were  reported  by  81  associa- 
tions, shareholders,  27,483;  by  all,  shares  in  force,  202,941,  and  shares  free,  136,- 
156;  and  by  80,  .'shares  borrowed  on,  00,785.  The  total  assets  and  liabilities 
were  $7,474,408;  loans  on  real  estate,  $6,412,876;  and  dues  and  profits,  $5,404,- 
171.  During  the  life  of  81  associations,  125  mortgages  w^ere  foreclosed,  involving 
$140,790,  on  wbicli  there  was  a  loss  of  $2,823.  Of  all  associations,  71  reported 
4,911  homes  and  73  rei)orted  203  other  buildings  ac«iuired. 

Internal  Revenue. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  collections 
of  internal  revenue  aggregated  $2,053,740.53,  principally  from  tobacco.  In  that 
year  there  were  228  single-account  cigar  factories,  which  used  5,403,198  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  and  had  an  oiiti)utof  95,842,509  cigars  and  1,072, .320, 420  cigarettes;  and 
142  other  factories  which  used  35,074,199  lbs.  of  leaf,  310,957  lbs  of  scraps, 
38,539  Iba.  of  stems,  2,040,730  lbs.  of  licorice,  1,500,308  lbs.  of  sugar,  and 
1,600,641  lbs.  of  other  materials,  and  had  an  output  of  25,941,500  lbs.  of 
plug  tobacco,  5,305,904  lbs.  of  smoking,  and  823,444  lbs.  of  snuff.  Thei'e  were 
60  grain  and  458  fruit  distilleries  in  operation;  10,293  gals,  of  fruit  brandy  pro- 
duced; 776,054  gals,  of  spirits  rectified  and  1,717,351  gals,  gauged;  and  102,254 
bbls.  of  fermented  liquors  ])roduced. 

Railroadx. — On  Jan.  1,  1895,  the  total  main-track  mileage  was  4,223;  with 
secondard  tracks,  7,288.  A  detailed  report  at  the  end  of  1895  showed:  Capital 
stock,  $322,452,.580;  funded  debt,  $246,324,9()7;  total  investment,  $578,806,814; 
cost  of  roads  and  equipments,  $571,017,034;  gross  earnings,  $40,825,363;  net 
earnings,  $11,484,008;  interest  paid  on  bonds,  $10,182,257;  and  dividends  paid 
on  stocks,  $450,158. 

Commerce. — During  the  calendar  year  1896,  the  imports  of  merchandise  at  the 
ports  of  Alexandria,  Newport  News,  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  and  Eichmond 
aggregated  in  value  $1,144,752,  and  exports  $33,421,942;  in  1897  the  imports 
were  $1,588,973,  and  exports,  $41,328,304. 

Puhlicationx. — Reported  March,  18118:  Daily,  30;  tri-weekly,  3;  semi-weekly, 
4;  weekly,  184;  semi-monthly,  4;  monthly,  43;  bi-monthly,  2;  and  ([uarturiy,  2. 

Post -Offices. — Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  First-class,  3;  second-class,  13;  third- 
class,  43  (presidential,  59) ;  fourth-class,  3,148 ;  money-order  offices,  435;  money- 
order  stations,  8;  and  limited  money-order  office.s,  9. 
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Churches. — The  Regular  Baptist,  Colored,  is  the  strongest  deuomination  iu  the' 
State,  and  is  followed  in  their  order  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  South  ;  Regu- 
lar Baptist,  South;  African  Methodist;  Presbyterian,  South;  Protestant  Epis- 
copal; Methodist  Episcopal;  Disciples  of  Christ;  Roman  Catholic;  Lutheran, 
United  Synod ;  Primitive  Baptist ;  Dunkard ;  and  Christian.  At  the  Eighth 
International  Sunday  School  Convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-26,  1896, 
there  were  reported  for  Virginia,  3,907  evangelical  Sunday  schools,  43,531  officers 
and  teachers,  and  283,336  scholars — total  members,  326,867. 

Schoolti. — According  to  the  school  census  of  1895  there  were  665,533  children 
of  school  age  in  the  State,  of  whom  355,986  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools, 
and  202,530  were  in  average  dail.v  attendance.  The  public  schools  numbered 
8, 278, and  the  teachers  8,292.  Of  the  total  children,  397,030  were  whites  and 
268,503  colored ;  of  enrollment,  235,533  were  whites  and  120,453  colored;  of 
attendance,  137,830  were  whites  and  64,700  colored;  of  schools,  6,035  were  for 
whites  and  2,243  for  colored;  and  of  teachers  6,211  were  white  and  2,081 
colored.  The  public  school  property  was  valued  at  $2,982,828;  the  receipts  were 
$1,824,287;  and  the  expenditures,  $1,807,592.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year 
1894-95  there  were  93  private  secondary  schools,  with  260  instructors  and  2,638 
elementar.y  and  3,660  secondary  pupils.  Of  these  schools,  65  were  non-sectarian; 
9  Baptist;  3  Protestant  Episcopal;  2  Lutheran;  2  Methodist  Eiiiscojial;  1 
Methodist  Episcopal,  South;  9  Presbyterian;  1  Roman  Catholic;  and  1  United 
Brethren.  The  public  high  schools  numbered  83,  and  had  173  teachers  and 
11,086  elementary  and  3,812  secondar.y  pupils;  the  public  normal  schools  3, 
with  31  teachers  and  641  students;  and  the  private  normal  schools  7,  with  126 
teachers  and  2,119  students.  There  were  10  universities  and  colleges  of  liberal 
arts,  with  152  professors  and  instructors;  2,235  students  in  all  departments 
(1,991  males,  244  females);  3  fellowships;  106  scholarships;  151,975  volumes  in 
the  libraries;  grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  $2,283,634;  scientific  apparatus 
and  libraries,  $444,568;  jiroductive  funds,  $1,927,354;  income,  $323,294;  and 
benefactions,  $17,995.  For  the  higher  education  of  women  there  were  16  col- 
leges, with  203  professors  and  instructors;  1,803  students;  22,600  volumes  in 
the  libraries;  grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  $940,000;  scientific  apparatus, 
$9,600;  and  income,  $151,781.  Agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  were  main- 
tained at  Hampton  (for  Indians  and  negroes)  and  at  Blacksburg  (for  whites). 
For  the  defective  classes  there  were  a  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and 
Blind  at  Staunton,  and  a  State  Industrial  school  at  Glen  Allen. 

Libraries. — In  1896  there  were  reported  50  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  341,225  bound  volumes  and  31,550  pamphlets. 

Population.— In  1890,  1,655,980,  of  whom  824,278  were  males;  831,702 
females;  1,637,006  natives;  18,374  foreign-born;  1,020,122  whites;  and  635,858 
colored  of  all  races.  On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary 
estimated  the  population  at  1,768,000. 

VIRGINIA,  University  of,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  non-sectarian;  had  at  close  of 
1890,  48  professors  and  instructors;  528  students;  40,000  volumes  in  library; 
$262,000  in  productive  funds;  chairman  of  faculty,  P.  B.  Barringer. 

VOLK,  Leonard  Wells,  sculptor,  was  born  in  Wells,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7,  1828;  died 
in  Osceola,  Wis.,  Aug.  19,  1895.  He  was  noted  for  his  portrait  busts,  and  as 
the  sculptor  of  the  Douglas  monument,  and  the  life-size  statues  of  Douglas  and 
Lincoln  in  Chicago. 

VOORHEES,  Daniel  Wolsey,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Liberty,  0.,  Sept.  26,  1827; 
died  in  Washington,  D.C.,  April  10,  1897.   He  served  four  terms  as  a  Democratic 
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representative  in  Congress  from  Indiana;  and  from  1877,  when  he  succeeded  the 
late  Oliver  P.  Morton,  till  March  i,  1897,  he  represented  that  State  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

"WABASH  COLLEGE,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  non-sectarian;  had  at  close  of 
189G,  18  professors  and  instructors;  240  students;  34,000  volumes  in  library; 
$401,000  in  productive  funds;   832,000  income;   president,  G.  S.  Burroughs,  ll.d. 

"WAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C,  Baptist;  had  at  close  of 
1890,  14  professors  and  instructors;  2C1  students;  11,200  volumes  in  library; 
$194,(i28  in  productive  funds;  §4,000  gifts;  $24,299  income;  president,  C.  E. 
Taylor,  d.d.,  ll.d. 

"WALKER,  William  D.wid,  clergyman,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  June  29, 
1839.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1859  and  at  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  in  18(i2;  was  ordained  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  June  29, 
1865;  was  elected  bishop  of  North  Dakota  in  1883;  and  on  Oct.  7,  1890,  was 
elected  bishop  of  Western  New  "York,  succeeding  Ai'thur  C.  Coxe(7.  c. ).  He 
received  the  degree  of  d.d.  from  Racine  College  in  1884  and  Oxford  University  iu 
1894,  and  ll.d.  from  Griswold  College  in  1888  and  Trinity  College  Dublin,  in 
1894. 

WASHBURN  COLLEGE,  Topeka,  Kan.,  Congregational;  co-educational;  had 
at  close  of  1890,  15  professors  and  instructors;  220  students;  G,500  volumes  iu 
library;  $80,880  iu  i)roductive  funds;  $2,397  gifts;  $13,785  income;  president, 
Geo.  M.  Herrick,  a.m. 

WASHINGTON,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America ;  admitted  to  the 
Uni<m  Nov.  11,  1<S89;  counties,  34;  capital,  Olymjiia. 

Slale  Olfircrs,  1897-1901. — Governor  (elected  for  4  years,  salary  $4,000  per 
annum),  John  H.  Rogers;  lieutenant-governor,  Thurston  Daniels;  secretary  of 
state,  W.  D.  Jenkins ;  treasurer,  C.  W.  Young ;  auditor,  Neal  Cheatham ;  attorney- 
general,  P.  H.  Winston;  adjutant-general,  J.  E.  Bellaire ;  superintendent  of 
public  education,  F.  J.  Browne;  chief  justice  of  the  supremo  court,  Flniore 
Scott;  associate  justices,  R.  O.  Dunbar,  T.  J.  Anders,  M.  J.  Gordon,  and  J.  B. 
Reavis;  clerk,  C.  S.  Reiuhart;  all  State  officers  Populist,  excepting  attornej'- 
general,  Silver  Republican,  and  all  of  the  judiciary  Republican,  excepting 
Reavis,  Democrat. 

Legmlalurc,  1897. — Republican,  senate  13,  house  13,  joint  ballot  26;  Democrat, 
senate '5,  house  10,  joint  ballot  15;  Populist,  senate  13,  house  43,  joint  ballot  56; 
Silver  Republican,  senate  3,  house  11,  joint  ballot  14. 

ElfcliuiiH.- — The  congressional  elections  1896  resulted,  in  the  choice  of  both 
Democrat-Populist  candidates,  b.v  majorities  of  14,364  and  12,941  with  two  tickets 
in  the  field.  The  vote  for  governor  was  50,949  for  the  Democrat-Populist  candi- 
date (Rogers)  and  38,149  for  the  Republican  candidate  (Sullivan).  In  the  presi- 
dential election  the  Democratic  candidate  received  51,646  votes;  the  Republican, 
39,153;  the  National  Democrat,  1,668;  and  the  Prohibitionist,  968. 

Farm  /Vo(/«c<»-.— Reported  Dec.  31,  1897:  Corn,  116,586  bush.,  from  6,477 
acres,  value  $64,122;  wheat,  20,124,648  bush.,  from  856,368  acres,  value  $13,684,- 
761;  oats,  3,822,528  bush.,  from  79,636  acres,  value  $1,337,«85  ;  rye,  48,028  bush., 
from  2,463  acres,  value  $29,777;  potatoes,  2,354,670  bush.,  from  14,535  acres, 
value  $6.59,308;  haj-,  657,056  tons,  from  292,025  acres,  value  $5,913,504;  and 
barley,  1,695,960  bush.,  from  37,680  acres,  value  $729,263— total  value 
$22,418,620. 

Farm  Animals. — Reported  Jan,    1,    1898:  Horses,    173,157,  value   $4,163,817; 
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mules,  1,427,  value  $62,910;  cows,  120,297,  value  $3,109,677;  cattle,  294,862, 
value  $5,436,952;  sheep,  744,925,  value  $1,622,446;  aud  swine,  168,546,  value, 
$835,989— total  value,  $15,231,791. 

Mineral  Prodiivla. — The  priueiijal  miBeral  product  of  commercial  value  is  coal, 
aud  in  1895  the  output  was  1,191,410  short  tons,  spot  value  $2,577,958,  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year.  There  were  22  mines  worked,  and  2,840  men  were 
employed  an  average  of  224  days.  The  producing  counties  were  Pierce,  437,029 
short  tons;  King,  435,971;  Kittitas,  281,534;  Skagit,  20,236;  and  Thurston  and 
AVhatcom,  16,550.  In  June,  1895,  a  large  area  of  valuable  coal  measures  was 
discovered  at  Gate  City,  and  surveys  in  Lewis  county  in  the  following  mouth 
showed  a  coal  area  of  187  acres  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  ravine  and  452| 
acres  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  canon,  with  veins  averaging  42  ft.  in  thick- 
ness. The  ctaij  industr.v  had  52  plants  and  the  following  output :  Common  and 
pressed  brick,  $103,405;  vitrified  paving  brick,  S32,965;  hrebrick,  $12,500; 
drain  tile,  $3,175;  other  tile,  $2,500;  sewer  lupe,  $85,700;  terra  cotta  work, 
$24,000;  and  miscellaneous,  $1,200— total,  $265,445.  There  were  3  coking 
plants,  with  110  ovens,  which  used  22,973  short  tons  of  coal,  and  yielded  15,129 
short  tons  of  coke,  value  $64,632,  a  steady  increase. 

Colville  IiCM't-catioii.- -lu  February,  1896,  the  northern  half  of  the  Colville 
Indian  reservation  in  Washington  was  thrown  open  to  mineral  locations  by  act 
of  Congress.  The  mineral  lands  are  northwest  of  Spokane  and  directly  south 
of  the  Rock  Creek  mining  district  of  British  Columbia.  Within  two  weeks  over 
200  locations  were  filed,  the  notices  claiming  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  copper,  iron, 
mica,  galena,  coal,  and  other  minerals. 

Cariboo  Gold  Fidth. — This  tract  is  partl.y  in  AVashington  and  partl.-\'  in 
British  Columbia,and  was  formerly  owned  by  the  BritishNorthwestern  MiningCom- 
pany.  In  September,  1896,  it  was  announced  that  a  syndicate,  headed  by  J. 
Edward  Addicks  of  Delaware  had  expended  $5,000,000  in  the  purchase  of  min- 
ing properties  here  and  would  carr.v  on  operations  on  a  large  scale  and  with  the 
most  approved  h.ydraulic  machinery,  with  headciuarters  at  Seattle. 

F%naiicex.—'l\i<i  total  bonded  debt,  Feb.  1,  1897,  was  $300,000,  subject  to  call 
at  an.v  time,  and  the  floating  debt  was  $1,832,473.  The  assessed  valuations  in 
1896  as  equalized  (about  60  per  cent,  of  actual  value)  were:  Eeal  estate,  $166,- 
985,405;  personal,  $24,782,087;  railroads,  $12,910,176— total,  $204,677,668. 
The  State  owned  propert.^^,  principally  public  institutions,  valued  at  $2,453,988. 

Banks. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  35  national  banks  in  operation  and  42  in 
liquidation,- the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $4,738,000,  and  hold- 
ing $1,004,800  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on  loans 
and  discounts  $6,795,943;  represented  by  demand  paper  with  individual  or  firm 
names,  $941,255;  the  same,  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securi- 
ties, $1,443,372;  time  paper,  with  two  or  more  individual  or  firm  names,  $1,653,- 
977;  time  paper,  with  single  individual  or  firm  name,  $696,843;  and  the  same, 
secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securities,  $2,060,496.  The  banks 
held  in  coin  aud  coin  certificates  $1,620,236,  of  which  $1,441,156  was  in  gold 
coin.  The  circulation  account  was:  Total  issue,  $5,133,980;  redeemed  $3,994, - 
085;  outstanding,  $1,139,895.  There  were  deposits,  $10,010,792;  reserve 
required,  $1,501,618;  reserve  held,  $3,582,022 ;  ratio  of  reserve,  35.78  per  cent. 
During  the  .year  ending  Sept.  30,  1897,  the  exchanges  at  the  United  States  clear- 
ing houses  at  Seattle,  Spokane,  and  Tacoma  aggregated  $84,601,924  an  increase  of 
$6,053,056  over  the  total  of  the  previous  corresjionding  period.  The  State  banks 
May  31,  1897,  numbered  32,  aud  had  capital,  $1,862,690;  deposits,   $2,(!03,260; 
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resources,  $5,809,272;     and    surplus    and    profits,    $373,637.       Conibiuiny;    the.se 
institutions,  the  State  bad  a  banking  cai)ital  of  $G, GOO, (590. 

Internal  lieivniie. — Tho  collections  and  details  of  taxable  manufactures  are 
included  in  the  totals  for  Oregon  (7.  r. ). 

Ilailnmdf;. — On  Jan.  1,  1896,  the  total  mileage  was  about  2,900.  A  detailed 
report  at  the  end  of  189.5  showed:  Cajiital  stock,  $21,262,706;  funded  debt, 
$18,314,875;  total  investment,  $40,385,212;  cost  of  roads  and  e^iuipnients, 
$42,141,245;  gross  earnings,  $1,161,472;  net  earnings,  $385,155;  and  interest 
l)aid  on  bonds,  $326,495. 

Commerce. — During  the  calendar  year  1895  the  imports  of  merchandise  aggre- 
gated in  value,  in  the  Puget  Sound  district,  $5,318,126;  exports,  $5,728,125; 
imports  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  $92,474  ;  exports,  $23,000  ;  in  1896,  the 
imports  of  merchandise  were  $3,715,502;  exports,  $10,549,137;  iiiijiorts  of  coin 
and  bullion,  $103,124;  exjiorts,  $130,913;  in  1897,  imiiorts  of  merchandise 
$7,705,009;  exports,  $14,561,743;  imports  of  coin  and  bullion,  $5,242,036; 
exports,  B160,406. 

I'nhlicationi<. — Keported  Mai'cli,  1898:  Daily  13;  tri-weekly,  3;  semi-weekly, 
1;  weekly,  170;  bi-weekly,  1;  seini-tnonthly,  1;  monthly,  23;  and  (juarterly,  1. 

I'oM-Offwcs. — Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  First-class,  3;  second-class,  3;  third- 
class,  26  (presidential,  32) ;  fourth-class,  778;  money-order  offices,  217;  limited 
moue.v-order  offices,  25 ;  and  money-order  stations,  2. 

(Viurrhiv. — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  strongest  denomination  iu  the  State, 
and  is  followed  in  their  order  l)y  the  Methodist  Episcopal;  Disci])les  of  Christ; 
Regular  Bajjtist;  Presbyterian;  Congregational;  Protestant  Episcopal;  Lutheran, 
Independent  Synods;  and  United  Brethren.  At  the  Eighth  International  Sunday 
School  Convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-26,  1896,  there  were  rejiorted 
for  ■\Vashiugton  1,100  evangelical  Sunda.v  schools,  7,000  officers  and  teachers, 
and  58,450  scholars — total  members,  65,450. 

.Si-hooU. — At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1895-96,  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  108,800  of  whom  90,113  were  enrolled  iu 
the  public  schools,  and  63,212  were  iu  average  daily  attendance.  The  public 
school  s.vstem  had  1,890  schoolbouses;  3,245  teachers;  property  valued  at 
$4,837,413;  revenue,  $828,191;  and  expenditures,  $1,425,509,  including  $769,150 
for  salaries.  The  jmblic  high  schools  numbered  31,  and  had  93  instructors  and 
2,340  pu])ils.  Besides  normal  clasges  in  three  colleges,  with  93  students,  there 
were  two  public  normal  schools,  with  19  teachers  and  396  students.  Fourteen 
private  secondary  schools  had  44  instructors  and  532  students.  There  were  9 
universities  and  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  with  102  professors  and  instructors; 
1,326  students  in  all  departments  (797  males,  529  females);  grounds  and  build- 
ings valued  at  $862,000;  scientific  apjiaratus  and  libraries  valued  at  $44,610; 
income,  $126,305;  and  l)enefactions,  $46,300.  The  State  Agricultural  College 
and  School  of  Science,  at  I'uUman  had  exi)erimental  staff,  8;  faculty  19;  students, 
325;  acres  under  cultivation,  236,  valued  at  $15,000;  and  special  buildings  and 
-equipments  valued  at  $78,400.  Manual  training  schools  were  maintained  at 
Seattle  and  Spokane.  For  the  defective  classes  there  were  a  State  School  for 
Defective  Youth  (deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  feeble-minded)  at  Vancouver,  and  a 
State  Reform  School  at  Chehalis. 

CItarilalile  IriMilidliniK. — Other  public  institutions  were  the  pentitentiary  at 
Walla  AValla,  with  property  valued  at  $504,243;  hospitals  for  the  insane  at  Fort 
Steilacoom,  $293,154,  and  Medical  Lake,  $237,386;  and  a  State  Soldiers'  Home  at 
Orting,  $53,155. 
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Internal  Improvements. — The  work  ou  the  projected  ship  canal  to  connect 
Puget  Sound  -with  Lakes  AVashingtou  and  Union,  designed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  improve  the  new  naval  station  and  yard  at  Port  Orchard,  as  well  as  to 
promote  internal  communication,  has  so  far  been  confined  to  securing  rights  of 
way.  The  great  dry-dock  at  Port  Orchard  was  completed  and  accepted  by  the 
government  in  the  summer  of  1896.  Under  congressional  appropriations  the 
harbor  at  Olympia  has  been  deepened  to  12  ft.,  but  extensive  work  remains  to  be 
done  there.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Compaiiy,  the  largest  owner  of  land 
in  the  Yakima  Valley,  is  carrying  out  a  great  irrigation  scheme  by  which  a  vast 
area  will  be  brought  under  cultivation.  The  head  of  the  canal  is  below  the  first 
gap  near  old  Yakima  City.  The  main  ditch  is  65  miles  long,  30  ft.  wide  at  the 
bottom,  (52  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  and  8  ft.  deei',  iind  is  reduced  in  dimensions  at 
every  10-mile  block,  as  the  supply  of  water  required  decreases.  Siphons  dis- 
charge the  water  from  the  main  canal  into  distributing  ditches. 

Libraries. — In  1896  there  were  reported  20  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  76,6-l;6  bound  volumes  and  19,380  pamphlets.     . 

Population. — In  1890,  319,390,  of  whom  217,562  were  males;  131,828  females; 
259,385  natives;  90,005  foreign-born ;  310,513  whites;  and  8,877  colored  of  all 
races.  On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary  estimated  the 
population  at  168,000. 

WASHINGTON,  city,  cajiital  of  the  United  States  of  America;  co-extensive 
with  the  District  of  Columbia;  population  (1890),  230,392;  (1897,  estimated) 
280,000. 

Finances. — In  1897  the  assessed  valuations  were:  Real  estate,  §180,376,908; 
personal  property,  $9,532,851— total,  §189,909,759;  tax  rate,  §15  per  $1,000. 
The  debt  on  June  30,  1896,  was  $17,311,189;  the  appropriations  for  the  year 
then  ended,  excluding  those  for  the  water  dejiartment,  which  was  more  than  self- 
sui)porting,  were  $5,887,191;  receipts  from  all  sources,  with  balance,  $6,732,830. 
Of  the  total  receipts  the  city  revenue  proper  was  $3,510,251,  and  the  appropria- 
tions by  the  United  States  government  $5,538,172.50,  of  which  one-half  was 
payable  from  the  general  revenue,  and  $319,022  was  wholly  payable  therefrom. 
The  largest  appropriations  included  those  for  public  education,  $1,070,299;  for 
the  imiirovemeut  of  streets,  avenues,  and  roads,  $622,975;  for  charitable  and 
correctional  institutions,  $570,880;  jiolice  department,  $558,791;  care  and  light- 
ing of  streets,  avenues,  parks,  etc.,  $457,116;  care  and  extension  of  sewers, 
$373,602;  and  fire  department,  $205,582.  The  receipts  from  the  various  sources 
of  city  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  exclusive  of  the  water  depart- 
ment, were  estimated  at  3,359,858.  The  total  value  of  United  States  property  is 
estimated  at  $198,058,139,  about  equally  divided  between  grounds  (excluding 
streets,  etc. )  and  buildings  and  other  improvements. 

Banting  and  Insurance. — In  1897  there  were  12  national  banks  in  operation 
with  a  combined  capital  of  $2,875,000,  individual  deposits  $13,837,279,  and  re- 
serve $5,491,901;  3  loan  and  trust  companies;  and  2  private  savings  banks ;  and 
the  total  capital  was  $6,125,000,  deposits  $20,243,895,  and  surplus  and  undivided 
profits  $2,080,735.  In  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  the  exchanges  at  the  clearing 
house  aggregated  $95,031,020  a  decrease  of  $4,027,436  in  a  year.  Of  the 
various  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the  city  there  were  104  foreign 
fire  comjianies,  53  foreign  life,  20  foreign  life,  casualty,  and  accident,  2  live-stock, 
and  13  fire,  10  life,  and  1  accident,  belonging  to  the  District. 

Chiirche.-:. — In  1897  there  were  236  churches  and  chapels,  divided  denomination- 
ally  as   follows:  Baptist,    65    (15   for   white,   50  for   colored  people);   Methodist 
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Episcopal,  52  (23  -white,  29  colored);  Protestant  Episcopal,  31  (27  wbite,  i 
colored);  Presbyterian,  21  (20  white,  1  colored);  Eoman  Catholic,  17  (Ki  white, 
1  colored);  Lutheran,  13;  Congregational,  G  (3  white,  3  colored);  Methodist 
Protestant,  6;  Methodist  Episcopal,  South,  5;  Hebrew  3;  Disciples  of  Christ, 
Friends,  and  Eeformed,  2  each ;  Christadelphiau,  Swedenborgian,  Unitarian, 
United  Brethren  in  Christ,  Universalist,  and  non-sectarian,  1  each ;  and  miscel- 
laneous, 5. 

Si-huols  and  Colleges. — The  public  school  enrollment  in  18i)6  was  42,-iG-t; 
number  of  public  school  teachers,  1,031 ;  buildings  occupied  for  i)ublic  school 
purposes,  11-1;  value  of  public  school  property,  $3,2G0,027.  There  are  the  Cen- 
tral, Eastern,  Westinn,  and  Business  high  schools;  IC  private  secondary  schools; 
a  private  and  2  jiublic  normal  schools;  G  colleges  and  universities,  with  145  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  and  1,118  students  in  all  departments;  and  3  theological, 
5  law,  and  5  medical  schools. 

Libraries. — In  189G  there  were  55  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes  and  up- 
ward each,  with  a  total  of  1,793,910  bound  volumes  and  735,231  ]>amphlets. 
The  principal  ones  were  those  belonging  to  the  United  States  government,  and  of 
these  tlio  most  notewortliy  are  the  Congressional,  with  over  7-10,000  volumes  and 
250,000  pamphlets;  House  of  lieiJresentatives  library,  100,000  volumes;  Scicntilic 
library  of  the  Patent  office,  67,881;  Senate  library,  82,000;  Bureau  of  Education 
library,  G8,000;  Army  Medical  library,  containing  the  most  complete  collection 
of  medical  works  in  the  United  States ;  library  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  40,000  volumes;  library  of  the  Department  of  State,  GO, 000;  the  Kiggs 
Memorial  library  in  (ic^orgetown  (College,  71,450;  and  the  libraries  of  the  Catho- 
lic University  of  America,  16, GOO,  Howard  University,  10,G19,  and  Columbian 
University,  9,000.  John  Russell  Young  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  lilirary 
of  Congress  iu  place  of  the  veteran,  Ainsworth  R.  Spotford,  made  hrst  assistant 
librarian ;  the  library  was  removed  from  the  old  to  the  magnilicent  new  building ; 
and  the  entire  stati  and  methods  of  administration  were  reorganized,  all  in  1897. 

I'ublir  Improve  me  nls. — The  city  owns  the  water  w'orks  plant,  wliich  has  cost 
for  construction  and  maintenance  $8,703,525,  has  a  capacity  of  340,400,000  gals., 
and  distributes  through  332  miles  of  mains.  There  are  244|  miles  of  streets 
paved  with  various  materials;  348  miles  of  sewers;  gas  and  electric  light  plants; 
a  thorough  system  of  electric  street  railroads,  connecting  with  the  suburbs;  and 
23  public  parks  and  circles,  many  containing  statues  of  distinguished  officers  of 
the  artay  and  navy  and  men  eminent  in  the  national  life,  iu  addition  to  the 
zoological  park  of  1G7  acres  and  the  new  Rock  Creek  park  of  1,G0G  acres.  See 
also  District  of  Columbia. 

WASHINGTON  AND  JEFFERSON  COLLEGE,  Washington,  Pa.,  non- 
sectarian;  had  at  close  of  189G,  15  professors  and  instructors;  306  students; 
12,000  volumes  in  library;  $270,000  in  productive  funds;  $221  gifts;  $30,511 
income;  jiresidcnt,  James  D.  IMolfat,  d.d. 

WASHINGTON  AND  LEE  UNIVERSITY,  Lexington,  Ya.,  non-sectarian; 
had  at  close  of  1890,  18  i)rofessors  and  instructors;  223  students;  30,000  volumes 
in  library;  $641,000  in  itroductive  funds;  $45,000  revenue ;  president,  G.  W.  C. 
Lee,  LL.  D. 

WASHINGTON  COLLEGE,  Washington  College  Station,  Tonn.,  non-sectarian; 
co-educational;  had  at  close  of  189G,  8  professors  and  teachers;  197  students; 
2,500  volumes  in  library;  $5,000  in  productive  funds;  $1,800  gifts;  $3,400  in- 
come; president,  Jas.  T.  Coojier,  a.m. 
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WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  non-seetarian ;  co-educational; 
had  at  close  of  1896,  175  professors  and  instructors;  1,823  students;  5,500 
volumes  in  library;  $675,000  in  productive  funds;  $200,000  gifts;  $160,000 
income;  president,  "VVinfield  S.  Chaplin,  ll.d. 

"WASHINGTON,  University  of,  Seattle,  Wash.,  non-sectarian;  co-educational; 
had  at  close  of  1896,  23  professors  and  instructors;  310  students;  7,500  volumes 
in  librar.^•;   $3,500  gifts;   president,  Mark  W.  Harrington,  ll.d. 

AVATSON,  John  Maclaren  (Ian  Maclaeen),  clergyman  and  author,  was  born  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1851.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  and  Tubingen 
Universities,  and  since  1880  has  been  minister  of  the  Sefton  Park  Presbyterian 
church  in  Liverpool.  In  1896  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  d.d.,  and  in  September  of  that  year  he  arrived  at  New  York  to 
deliver  the  course  of  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures  at  Yale  University  and  an  inde- 
pendent course  on  literary  subjects.  His  publications  include  Beside  the  Bonnie 
Brier  Bush  and  TJie  Days  of  Aidd  Lang  Syne  (1895);  TJt,e  Upper  Boom,  Tlie  Mind  of 
the  Master,  and  Kate  Carnegie  (1896),  etc. 

WATSON,  Thomas  Edward,  candidate  of  the  Populist  party  for  vice-president 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Columbia  county,  Ga.,  Sept.  5,  1856.  He 
received  a  common  school  and  partial  university  education;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1876;  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1882;  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Democrat 
in  1890;  and  was  defeated  for  re-election  as  a  Populist  in  1892  and  1891.  While 
in  Congress  he  abandoned  his  party,  made  sensational  charges  against  his  fellow 
representatives,  and  was  author  of  the  query  "Where  am  I  at?" 

WELLESLEY  COLLEGE,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  non-sectarian;  for  women  only; 
had  at  close  of  1896,  73  professors  and  instructors;  718  students;  46,789  volumes 
in  library;   $216,470  income;   president,  Julia  J.  Irvine,  litt. d. 

WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY,  Middle  town.  Conn.,  Methodist  Episcopal;  co- 
educational; had  at  close  of  1896,  33  professors  and  instructors;  306  students; 
46,000  volumes  in  library ;  $1,128,300  in  productive  funds;  $30,889  gifts;  $91,- 
OOO  income;  president,  B.  P.  Raymond,  d.d.,  ll.d. 

WESTERN  COLLEGE,  Toledo,  la.,  United  Brethren;  co-educational;  had 
at  close  of  1896,  12  professors  and  instructors ;  235  students;  3,000  volumes  in 
library;  $5,000  gifts;  $12,000  income;  president,  L.  Bookwalter,  a.m.,  d.d. 

WESTERN  MARYLAND  COLLEGE,  Westminster,  Md.,  Methodist  Protest- 
ant; co-educational;  had  at  close  of  1896,  18  professors  and  instructors;  275 
students;   president,  T.  H.  Lewis,  d.d.,  a.m. 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY,  Cleveland,  O.,  non-sectarian;  co- 
educational ;  had  at  close  of  1896,  152  professors  and  instructors ;  920  students ; 
130,000  volumes  in  library;  $2,200,000  in  productive  funds;  $150,000  gifts; 
$310,000  income;  president,  Charles  F.  Thwing,  d.d. 

WESTMINSTER  COLLEGE,  North  Wilmington,  Pa.,  United  Presbyterian; 
co-educational ;  had  at  close  of  1896,  10  i)rofessors  and  instructors ;  279  students ; 
6,000  volumes  in  library;  $100,000  in  productive  funds;  $18,500  income;  presi- 
dent, R.  G.  Ferguson,  d.d. 

WEST  VIRGINIA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  admitted  to 
the  Union  June  19,  1863;  counties,  54;  capital,  Charleston. 

Stale  Officers,  1897-1901. — Governor  (elected  for  4  years,  salary  $2,700  per 
annum),  George  W.  Atkinson;  secretary  of  state,  William  M.  O.  Dawson; 
treasurer,  M.    H.    Kendall;   auditor,  J.    M.    Lafoletto;     attorney-general,    E.    P. 
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Eucker;  adjutant-tieneral,  J.  Vs'.  M.  Appleton;  superintendent  of  public  schools, 
J.  R.  Trotter;  supreme  court  of  appeals:  president,  John  AV.  Kuglish;  judges, 
Marmaduke  H.  Dent,  H.  C.  McWhorter,  and  Henry  Braunon;  clerk,  O.  S.  Long 
— all  State  officers  Republican,  all  judiciary  Democrats  except  McWhorter, 
Republican. 

Li'i/islalure,  1897. — Republican,  senate  20,  house  38,  joint  ballot  58;  Democrat, 
senate  5,  bouse  31,  joint  ballot  36;  Populist,  senate  1,  joint  ballot  1;  Republican 
majority,  senate  14,  house  7,  joint  ballot  21. 

El<'ction.<. — The  congressional  elections  1896  resulted  in  the  choice  of  all  four 
Republican  candidates  by  majorities  ranging  from  3,707  (3d  district)  to  1,176 
(4th  district).  The  vote  for  governor  was  105,477  for  the  Republican  candidate 
(Atkinson);  93,974  for  the  Demoerati'c  candidate  (AVatts);  and  1,054  for  the 
Prohibition  candidate  (Fitzgerald);  Piei)ublican  jilurality,  11,5(1.3.  In  the  presi- 
dential election  the  Republican  candidate  received  105,379  votes;  the  Democratic, 
94,488;  the  Prohibition,  1,223;  and  the  National  Democratic,  679. 

Farm  P/w/ («■/»•.— Reported  Dec.  31,  1897:  Corn,  17,004,298  bush.,  from  694,- 
053  acres,  value  6,801.719;  wheat,  5,883,431  bush.,  from  439,062  acres,  value 
85,236,254;  oats,  3,142,420  bush.,  from  157,121  acres,  value  S942,726;  rye,  163,472 
bush.,  from  14,215  acres,  value  $83,371;  potatoes,  2,058,672  bush.,  from  36,762 
acres,  value  $1,338,137;  hay,  680,590  tons,  from  504,141  acres,  value 
$6,023,222;  and  buckwheat,  288,933  bush.,  from  15,207  acres,  value  141,577— 
total  value,  $20,567,006. 

Farm  -l/n/Hn/.s.— Reported  Jan.  1,  1898:  Horses,  153,381,  value  $5,406,535; 
mules,  74,870,  value  $3,247,273;  cows,  167,240,  value  $4,189,362;  cattle, 
253,604,  value  $5,273,085;  sheep,  448,994,  value  $1,292,204;  and  swine,  352,- 
727,  value  $1,386,217— total  value,  $20,794,676. 

Mineral  Products. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  mineral  products  for 
the  calendar  year  1895 :  In  the  coal  industry,  despite  a  costly  strike,  190  mines 
were  oi)erated;  19,159  ]persous  were  employed;  and  there  was  an  output  of 
11,387,961  short  tons,  spot  value  $7,710,575,  a  decrease  from  that  of  1894,  which 
was  the  largest  on  record.  The  most  productive  counties  were  Fayette,  2,264,- 
825  tons;  McDowell,  2,395,365;  Marion,  1,257,563;  Kanawha,  1,134,798;  Mer- 
cer, 687,364;  Mineral,  675,610;  Tucker,  449,991;  Harrison,  292,693;  Marshall, 
194,077;  and  Ohio,  169,834.  In  the  five  cotiiu/  districts  there  were  78  ]ilants, 
with  7,834  ovens,  which  used  2,087,816  short  tons  of  coal,  and  yielded  1,285,- 
20&  short  tons  of  coke,  valued  at  $1,724,239,  an  increase  that  gave  the  State  third 
rank  in  this  industry.  There  was  a  decrease  in  petrokum  operations,  the  output 
being  8,120,125  bbls.  valued  at  $11,038,770.  No  accurate  statement  of  the  out- 
put of  natural  (jaa  can  be  made  because  large  <iuantities  are  iii]>ed  directly  into 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania;  but  the  amount  consumed  in  the  State  in  the  year  was 
estimated  at  $100,000  less  than  one-third  that  of  1894.  In  the  doi/  industry,  46 
concerns  reported  outputs  as  follows:  Common  and  pressed  brick,  $22(i,737; 
vitrified  i-aving  brick,  $449,388;  fancy  brick,  $4,262;  firebrick,  $4,000;  sewer 
pipe,  $196,000;  stoneware,  $3,000;  and  miscellaneous,  $12,390— total,  $895,777. 
The  iron  and  ntccl  industry,  Jan.  1,  1S96,  had  4  bituminous  furnaces  in  opera- 
tion, 7  rolling  mills,  7  iron  and  steel  rolling  mills,  2  Bessemer  steel  works,  and  2 
tin-jilato  works.  The  jiroduction  of  pig  iron  in  1895  was  141,908  long  tons, 
nearly  double  that  of  1894,  and  of  rolled  iron  and  steel  167,531  tons,  an  increase 
of  over  04,000  tons.  Quarrying  showed  decreased  results  because  of  small  de- 
mand  and    low    prices,   the   output    being   sandstone,   $40,000,   and   limestone. 
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$42,892.  The  only  other  product  of  commercial  value  was  salt,  which  yielded 
176,720  bbls.,  mostly  common  fine,  value  $63,041. 

Finances. — The  treasurer's  report  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1896,  showed: 
Balance,  $883,683.74;  receipts,  $1,524,879.45;  disbursements,  $1,581,233.76; 
balance,  $827,329.43.  The  State  claims  to  have  no  bonded  debt.  In  the  settle- 
ment of  the  debt  of  Virginia,  one-third  of  the  amount  was  set  apart  as  the  portion 
that  should  be  paid  by  West  Virginia;  but  the  latter  has  never  recognized  this 
claim.  All  attempts  to  arrange  a  settlement  between  the  two  States  have  failed. 
On  Jan.  15,  1895,  the  legislature  of  West  Virginia  passed  unanimously  a  joint 
resolution  declining  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Virginia  on  the  basis  pro- 
posed by  Governor  OTerrall.  The  assessed  valuations  in  1896  were:  Eeal  estate, 
§141,925,633;  personal  property,  $51,307,197;  and  railroad  property,  $22,437,- 
102— total,  $215,669,932. 

BanL-.-i. — Ou  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  33  national  banks  in  operation  and  8  in 
liquidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $3,451,000,  and  holding 
$1,422,6.50  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on  loans  and 
discounts  $8,570,845;  represented  by  demand  paper  with  individual  or  firm 
names,  $216,849;  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securi- 
ties, $136,892;  time  paper  with  two  or  more  individual  or  firm  names,  $6,866,- 
035;  time  paper  with  single  individual  or  firm  name,  $343,589;  and  the  same 
secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  personal  securities,  $1,007,482.  The  circu- 
lation account  was:  Total  issue  $10,069,320,  redeemed  $8,713,740;  outstanding 
$1,355,580.  There  were  deposits,  $8,422,639;  reserve  required,  $1,263,395; 
reserve  held  $2,613,714;  ratio  of  reserve,  31.03  per  cent.  The  State  banks,  Oct. 
1,  1897,  numbered  66,  and  had  capital  $3,397,210;  deposits,  $10,743,444;  loans 
and  discounts,  $10,439,991;  resources,  $16,079,674;  and  surplus  aud-profits, 
$1,254,002. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations. — The  last  general  report  on  these -associations 
(1893)  showed  a  total  of  56  organizations,  of  which  54  were  local,  2  national,  25 
serial,  6  permanent,  and  25  terminating.  There  were  reported  by  all  associa- 
tions, shareholders,  10,342;  shares  in  force,  68,587;  shares  free,  35,278;  and 
shares  borrowed  ou  19,717.  The  total  assets  and  liabilities  were  $3,401,088; 
loans  on  real  estate,  $2,968,222;  and  dues  and  profits,  $3,070,744.  During  the 
life  of  all  associations,  64  mortgages  were  foreclosed,  involving  $47,796,  on 
which  there  was  a  loss  of  $494.  Members  had  acquired  3,898  homes  and  other 
buildings. 

Internal  Revenue. — During  the  fiscal  year  eiftling  June  30,  1897,  the  collections 
of  internal  revenue  aggregated  $706,874.  During  that  year  there  were  141 
single-account  cigar  factories  which  used  1,030,914  lbs.,  of  tobacco,  and  had  an 
output  of  62,584,068  cigars;  and  39  other  factories,  which  used  3,448,727  lbs.  of 
materials,  and  had  an  output  of  3,098,719  lbs.  of  smoking  tobacco.  There  were 
17  fruit  and  grain  distilleries  in  operation;  140,487  gals,  of  spirits  were  rectified 
and  449,706  gals,  gauged;   and  123,125  bbls.  of  fermented  liquors  produced. 

Railroads. — On  Jan.  1,  1895,  the  total  railroad  mileage  was  2,075,  and  the 
State  was  crossed  by  three  great  trunk  lines.  A  detailed  report  at  the  end  of 
1895  showed  for  the  local  comjianies:  Capital  stock,  $45,363,936;  funded  debt, 
$26,913,090;  total  investment,  $76,805,009;  cost  of  roads  and  equipments,  $69,- 
583,130;  gross  earnings,  $4,007,133;  net  earnings,  $1,285,561;  interest  paid  on 
bonds,  $1,166,892;  and  dividends  paid  <m  stocks,  $149,887. 

Puhlicalions. — Reported  March,  1898:  Daily,  15;  semi-weekly,  3;  weekly, 
143;  bi-weekly,!;  and  monthly,  13. 
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Posi-Offices. — Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  First-class  1;  second-class,  8;  third- 
class,  22  (presidential,  31);  fourth-class,  1,723;  money-order  offices,  232; 
money-order  stations,  3 ;  and  limited  money-order  offices,  8. 

Churcheii. — The  Methodist  Episcoi>al  is  the  strongest  denomination  in  the 
State,  and  is  followed  in  their  order  by  the  Regular  Baptist,  North ;  ^Methodist 
Episcopal,  South;  Roman  Catholic;  United  Brethren;  Methodist  Protestant; 
Presbyterian,  South;  Disciples  of  Christ ;  Presbyterian,  North;  Regular  Baptist, 
Colored;  and  Dunkard.  At  the  Eighth  International  Sunday  School  Convention, 
held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-26,  18t)G,  there  were  reported  for  West  Virginia, 
2,024:  evangelical  Sunday  schools,  2,545  officers  and  teachers,  and  132,400 
scholiU's;  total  members,  152,945. 

Schools. — At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1895-96,  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  285,600,  of  whom  215,665  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools,  and  141,081  were  in  average  dail.v  attendance.  The  public 
schoolhouses  numbered  5,475  and  the  teachers,  6,454.  Of  the  total  enrollment 
208,435  were  white  children  and  7,230  colored ;  of  attendance,  136,614  were  white 
and 4,467  colored;  and  of  teachers,  6,219  were  white  and  235  colored.  The  public 
school  property  was  valued  at  §3,227,141,  and  the  expenditures,  $1,793,649,  of 
which  $1,112,513  was  for  teachers'  salaries.  There  were  22  public  liigh  schools, 
with  46  teachers  and  l,0.'i6  secondary  impils;  5  public  normal  schools,  with  27 
teachers,  829  students,  and  grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  $246,000;  4  private 
normal  schools,  with  23  teachers,  587  students,  and  grounds  and  buildings, 
$17,000;  and  18  private  secondai-y  schools,  with  62  teachers  and  940  secondary 
pupils.  The  three  universities  and  colleges  of  liberal  arts  had  75  ]irofessors  and 
instructors;  614  students  in  all  departments  (500  males,  114  females);  14,465 
volumes  in  the  libraries;  grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  $495,000;  scientific 
appai'atus  and  libraries,  $79,000;  productive  funds,  $114,750;  and  income  S82,- 
598.  The  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  a  department  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, had  experimental  staff,  6;  faculty,  13;  volumes  in  the  library,  10,965; 
acres  under  cultivation,  3;  and  special  buildings  and  eiiuii)inents  valued  at 
$50,000.  For  the  defective  classes  there  were  a  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb, 
and  Blind  at  Romney,  and  a  State  Reform  School  at  Pruntytown. 

Libraries. — In  1896  there  were  reported  10  jiuhlic  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  46,137  bound  volumes,  and  7,548  iiamjihlets. 

Pojiiilalton. — In  1890,  762,794,  of  whom  390,285  were  males;  372,509  females; 
743,011  natives;  18,883  foreigu-born ;  730,077  whites;  and  32,717  colored  of  all 
races.  Ou  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary  estimated  the 
population  at  884,000. 

"WEST  VIRGINIA  UNR'ERSITY,  :Morgantown,  "SV.  Va.,  uou-sectaiian ;  co- 
educational; had  at  close  of  1S97,  40  jn-ofessors  and  instructors;  437  students; 
20,000  volumes  in  library,  $300,000  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $75,000  in 
scientific  appai'atus  and  library;  $114,750  in  productive  funds;  $66,568  income; 
l>resideut,  Jerome  H.  Raymond,  ph.d. 

WHE-VTON  COLLEGE,  Wheaton,  111.,  Congregational,  co-educational;  had 
at  close  of  1896,  15  professors  and  instructors;  302  students;  2,500  volumes  in 
library;  $50,000  in  productive  funds;  $40,000  gifts;  $52,000  income;  president, 
Charles  A.  Blanchard. 

"WHITMAN  COLLEGE,  "Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  non-sectarian ;  co-educational; 
had  at  close  of  1896,  12  jirofessors  and  instructors;  150  students;  5,000  volumes 
in  library;  president,  S.  B.  L.  Penrose. 
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WILBEEFOECE  UNIVEESITY,  Wilbeiforce,  O.,  Methodist  Episcopal;  co- 
educational; for  colored  people;  had  at  close  of  1896,  20  professors  aud  instruc- 
tors; 33-1:  students;  5,500  volumes  in  library;  $20,518  in  productive  funds; 
$13,502  gifts;  $16,582  revenue;  president,  S.  T.  Mitchell,  a.m.,  ll.d. 

WILEY  UXIYEESITY,  Marshall,  Tex.,  Methodist  Episcopal;  co-educational; 
had  at  close  of  1896,  14  professors  and  instructors;  302  students;  2,500  volumes 
in  library;  $1,500  in  productive  fuuds;  $8,647  revenue;  president,  M.  "W. 
Dogau,  A.M. 

WILLIAM  JEWELL  COLLEGE,  Liberty,  Mo.,  Baptist;  had  at  close  of 
1896,  19  professors  and  instructors;  344  students;  9,000  volumes  in  library; 
$225,000  in  productive  funds;  $16,000  gifts;  $36,500  income;  president,  John 
P.  Greene,  d.d.,  ll.d. 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  non-sectarian;  had  at  close  of 
1896,  29  professors  and  instructors;  385  students;  40,000  volumes  in  library; 
$23,800  gifts;   $82,887  income;  president,  Franklin  Carter,  ph.d.,  ll.d. 

WILSON  COLLEGE,  Chambersljurg,  Pa.,  Presbyterian;  co-educational;  had 
at  close  of  1896,  29  professors  and  instructors;  277  students;  2,900  volumes  in 
library;  $100,000  in  productive  funds;  $79,000  reveuue;  president,  S.  A.  Martin, 

D.D. 

WISCONSIN,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  admitted  to  the  Union 
May  29,  1848;  counties,  70;  capital,  Madison. 

State  Officera,  1897-99. — Governor  (elected  for  2  years,  salary  $5,000  per 
annum),  Edvrard  Schotield;  lieutenant-governor,  Emil  Baeusch ;  secretary  of 
state,  Henry  Carson ;  treasurer,  S.  A.  Peterson ;  attorney-general,  W".  H.  Mylrea ; 
superintendent  of  education,  J.  Q.  Emery;  insurance  commissioner,  W'.  A. 
Fricke;  railroad  commissioner,  D.  J.  McKenzie;  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  John  B.  Cassoday;  associate  justices,  Silas  V.  Pinney,  John  B.  W'iiislow, 
A.  W.  Newman,  aud  E.  D.  Marshall ;  clerk,  Clarence  Kellogg — State  officers,  all 
Eepublicans;  judiciary,  all  Eepublicans  excepting  Pinney  and  Winslow, 
Democrats. 

Legislature,  1897. — Eepublican,  senate,  29,  house  81,  joint  ballot  110;  Dem- 
ocrat, senate  4,  house  9,  joint  ballot  13;  Republican  majority,  senate  25,  house 
72,  joint  ballot  97. 

Electiontf. — In  the  State  elections  1896,  all  the  Republican  candidates  for  State 
officers  were  elected,  and  excepting  the  governor  all  the  State  officers  were 
candidates  for  re-election.  The  congressional  elections  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
the  full  Republican  delegation  (10)  by  majorities  and  pluralities  ranging  from 
13,512  (1st  district)  to  4,467  (4th  district).  In  the  presidential  election,  the  repub- 
lican candidate  received  268,135  votes;  the  Democrat,  165,523;  the  National 
Democrat,  4,584;  the  Prohibition,  7,507;  the  Social  Labor,  1,314;  aud  the  Free 
Silver  Prohibition,  346. 

Farm  Prorfitrfs.— Reported  Dec.  31,  1897:  Cora,  33,645,183  bush.,  from 
1,019,551  acres,  value  $8,411,296;  wheat,  7,690,775  bush.,  from  615,262  acres, 
value  $6,460,251;  oats,  62,125,310  bush.,  from  1,827,215  acres,  value  $11, 803,- 
809;  rye,  3,638,576  bush.,  from  227,411  acres,  value  $1,491,816;  potatoes  14,731,- 
992  bush.,  from  148,808  acres,  value  $5,598,157;  hay.  1,972,420  tons,  from 
1,461,052  acres,  value  $12,327,625;  barley,  7,860,328  bush.,  from  280,726  acres, 
value  $2,515,305;  and  buckwheat,  735,804  bush.,  from  40,878  acres,  value  $279,- 
606— total  value,  $48,887,565. 
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Farm  .^Hi'mak.— Reported  Jan.  1,  1898:  Horses,  412,29(5,  value  $17,757,998; 
mules,  4,802,  vnlue  $218,092;  cows,  814,384,  value  $23,372,821;  cuttle,  007, 541, 
value  $13,830,060;  sheep,  715,809,  value  $2,287,725;  auil  swiue,  920,557,  value 
$5,089,042;  total  value,  §03,155,738. 

Farm  Miscdlamj. — Accordiiiij;  to  the  State  census  of  1895,  the  State  had 
9,446,410  acres  of  improved  farm  land;  3,835,991  acres  of  woodland;  and  5,083,- 
443  acres  of  unimproved  land.  The  farm  lands  bad  a  value  of  $488,754,021,  and 
farm  implements  $12,115,237.  There  were  1,337  cheese  factories,  value  $974,- 
811,  and  753  creameries,  value  $1,557,807.  Dairy  products  comprised  butter 
74,653,730  lbs.,  value  $12,310,373,  and  cheese.  52,480,815  lbs.,  value  $3,984,103. 
The  wool  clip  was  5,719,980  lbs.,  value  $735,906. 

Mineral  Frodurts. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  mineral  products  for 
the  calendar  year,  1895:  In  ^f/arryuif/,  granite,  $80,761;  sandstone,  $78,000; 
limestone,  $750,000 — total,  $908,761.  The  value  of  the  various  claij  products 
was  rei)orted  by  146  concerns  as  follows:  Common  and  pressed  brick,  $906,057; 
fanc.v  brick,  $3,425;  firebrick,  $1,200;  drain  tile,  $32,314;  and  miscellaneous, 
$1,200 — total,  $944,196.  The  output  of  iron  ore,  mostly  red  hematite,  was  649,- 
351  long  tons,  value  $633,165;  jiig  iron,  148,400  long  tons;  rolled  iron  and  steel, 
85,006  long  tons.  On  Jan.  1,  1896,  there  were  4  bituminous  and  2  charcoal 
furnaces  in  operation,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  267,500  long  tons;  5  rolling 
mills  and  steel  works ;  3  iron  and  steel  rolling  mills  ;  a  Bessemer  steel  plant ;  and 
2  crucible  steel  works.  Other  products  were  i-oh-c,  4,972  short  tons,  value 
$26,103;  hydraulic  renu'iil,  476,511  libls.,  value  $190,604;  mineral  paint,  3,486 
short  tons,  value  $44,476;  and  7nineral  u-alers,  3,150,960  gals.,  value  $395,018. 

Finances. — The  treasury  statement  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1896,  showed: 
Receipts,  $2,124,567;  disbursements,  $2,111,370.  There  was  no  State  debt  ex- 
cepting the  following  trust  funds:  School  fund,  $1,563,700;  university  fund, 
$111,000;  agricultural  college  fund,  $(iO,000;  and  normal  school  fund,  $515,700 
— total  $2,251,000.  The  assessed  valuations  in  1895  were:  Real  estate,  $482,- 
799,128;  personal,  $120,674,398— total,  $603,473,526;  amount  of  tax  raised, 
$1,372,713. 

Banks. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  79  national  banks  in  operation  and  44  in 
liquidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $10,310,000,  and  holding 
$3,107,750  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on  loans  and  dis- 
counts $35,067,807  ;  represented  by  demand  i>aper  with  individual  or  tirm  names  $2,- 
941",  836 ;  the  same  secured  by  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities  $2,543,590 ;  time 
paper  with  two  or  more  individual  or  firm  names,  $16,853,191;  time  paper  with 
single  individual  or  firm  name,  $6,272,403;  and  the  same  secured  by  stocks, 
bonds,  and  other  personal  securities  $(i,466,766.  The  banks  held  in  coin  and  coin 
certificates  $3,740,969  of  which  $3,241,418  was  in  gold  coin.  The  circulation  account 
was:  Total  issue,  $18,995,9.50;  redeemed,  $15,882,135;  outstanding,  $3,113,815. 
There  were  deposits,  $44,924,927 ;  reserve  retiuired,  $9,115,012;  reserve  held, 
$17,787,072;  ratio  of  reserve,  5  banks  in  llihvaukce,  43.63  ])er  cent.,  74  other 
banks  in  the  State,  35.06.  During  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1H97,  the  exchanges 
at  the  United  States  clearing-house  at  Milwaukee  aggregated  $176,208,302,  an 
increase  of  $1,438,252,  over  the  total  of  the  previous  corresponding  jieriod.  The 
State  banks  April  2,  1897,  numbered  130,  and  had  capital  $6,855,70(1 ;  deposits 
$26,024,605;  and  resources,  $36,017,358.  There  was  one  mutual  savings  bank, 
with  1,546  depositors,  $200,498  deposits  and  215,884  resources.  Privati'  banking 
establishments  numbered  107,  and  had  capital,  $1,125,989;  deposits,  $4,865,058; 
loans  and  discounts,    $3,882,825;  resources,   $6,828,897;  and  suri>lus,    365,660. 
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Combining  all  these  institutions,  the  State  bad  an  aggregate  banking  caijital  of 
^18,291,689. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations. — The  last  general  report  on  these  associations 
(1893)  showed  a  total  of  42  organizations,  of  which  39  were  local,  3  national,  32 
serial,  7  permanent,  and  3  terminating.  There  were  reported  b.v  all  associations, 
shareholders,  13,610;  and  by  40,  shares  in  force,  88,288,  shares  free,  61,490,  and 
shares  borrowed  on  25,053.  The  total  assets  and  liabilities  were  $3,197,142; 
loans  on  real  estate,  $2,935,343;  and  dues  and  profits,  $2,810,710.  During  the 
life  of  all  associations,  34  mortgages  were  foreclosed,  involving  $39,180,  on  which 
there  was  a  loss  of  $1,200;  and  the  members  acquired  2,658  homes  and  344  other 
buildings. 

Internal  Revenue.— T)nrmQ  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  collections 
of  internal  revenue  aggregated  $4,598,553,  from  the  following  sources:  Distilled 
spirits,  $1,520,305;  tobacco,  $574,291;  fermented  liquors,  $2,498,341;  oleomar- 
garine, $3,252;  and  penalties,  $2,235.  During  that  year  there  were  1,001 
single-account  cigar  factories  in  operation,  which  used  1,467,393  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
and  had  an  output  of  76,208,158  cigars  and  489,610  cigarettes;  and  97  other 
factories,  which  used  6,017,190  lbs.  of  materials,  and  had  an  output  of  2,713  lbs. 
of  plug  tobacco,  540,700  lbs  of  fine  cut,  5,096,141  lbs.  of  smoking,  and  3,584  lbs. 
of  snuflf.  There  were  4  grain  distilleries  in  operation ;  1,179,823  gals,  of  spirits 
rectified  and  4,629,227  gals,  gauged;  and  2,662,019  bbls.  of  fermented  liciuors 
produced. 

Manufactures. — The  following  is  a  summary  from  the  State  census  of 
1895:  Value  of  real  estate  and  machinery  of  manufacturing  plants,  $103,228,603; 
value  of  stock  and  fixtures,  $49,559,570;  persons  employed,  118,117;  wages  paid, 
842,882,886;  value  of  lumber,  lath,  and  shingle  product,  $34,437,142;  articles  of 
iron,  $22,944,465;  flour,  $23,682,185;  articles  of  wood,  $19,234,052;  articles  of 
leather,  $18,753,957;  beer,  $17,178,562;  paper,  $6,249,651;  -wagons,  carriages, 
and  sleighs,  $5,301,125;  woolen  goods,  $2,550,711;  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
$2,644,709;  other  manufactured  tobacco,  $1,359,733;  vinegar,  $323,484;  cotton 
goods,  $963,171;  whisky,  $865,921;  drain  tile,  $390,050;  eai-thenware,  $84,845; 
wine,  $111,057;  linseed  oil,  $323,988;  articles  of  lead,  $72,712;  and  all  other 
articles,  $60,661,453. 

Railroads. — In  1895,  the  total  railroad  mileage  was  7,504.56.  A  detailed  re- 
port at  the  end  of  1895  showed:  Capital  stock,  $106,311,611;  funded  debt, 
$183,100,119;  total  investment,  $291,450,337;  cost  of  roads  and  equipments, 
8283,528,891;  gross  earnings,  $32,047,177;  net  earnings,  $11,532,972;  interest 
paid  on  bonds,  $8,325,626;  and  dividends  paid  on  stocks,  $1,393,389.  The  com- 
panies i)aid  State  taxes  amounting  to  $1,295,999  in  1894,  and  $1,175,752  in  1895. 

Commerce. ^DnviniX.  the  calendar  year  1895,  the  imports  of  merchandise  at  the 
port  of  Milwaukee  aggregated  in  value  §917,554;  exports,  $1,664;  in  1896,  the 
imports  were  $613,663  and  exports,  $2,761;  in  1897,  imports,  $536,386;  exports, 
none. 

Publications. — Reported  March,  1898:  Daily,  61;  semi-weekly,  5;  weekly, 
514 ;  bi-weekly,  2 ;  semi-monthly,  5 ;  monthly,  40 ;  and  quarterly,  2. 

Post-Offices. — Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  First  class,  4;  second-class,  25;  third- 
class,  96  (presidential,  125);  fourth-class,  1,708;  money-order  offices,  568; 
mone.v-order  stations,  8 ;  and  limited  money-order  offices,  29. 

Churches. — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  strongest  denomination  in  the  State, 
and  is  followed  in  their  order  by  the  Lutheran,  Synod.  Conference;  Lutheran, 
Ind.    Synod.;    Methodist   Episcopal;  Congregational;  Regular   Baptist;    Evaug. 
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Association;  Germau  Evaug.  Synod;  and  Presbyterian.  At  the  Eighth  Interna- 
tional Sunday  School  Convention,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-2G,  1896, 
there  were  reported  for  \\iseonsin,  2,500  evangelical  Sunday  schools,  20,000 
officers  and  teachers,  and  230,000  scholar's — total  members,  250,000,  a  gain  in 
three  years  of  110, '.111:!  members. 

S-lwoU. — At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  1895-9G,  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  (513,800,  of  whom  412,514  were  enrolled 
in  the  jiublic  schools  and  50,104  in  private  schools,  and  271,000  were  in  average 
daily  attendance  at  public  schools.  The  public  school  system  had  (),795  school- 
houses;  12,334  teachers;  property  valued  at  $11,100,000;  receipts  (1893-94), 
$4,734,813;  and  expenditures,  $(),()7(i,824,  of  whidi  t3, 394, 480  was  for  salaries. 
Included  in  the  system  were  185  high  schools,  with  504  teachers  and  14,299 
secondary  i)Ui)ils,  and  (in  179)  100,203  volumes  in  the  libraries,  and  0  public  and  2 
jirivate  normal  schools.  The  private  secondary  schools  numbered  24  and  had 
138  instructors,  and  1,480  secondai'y  i)upils;  21  re])orted  34,822  volumes  in  the 
libraries;  20  grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  ?1, 182,000,  and  17  total  income, 
S222,193.  Of  these  schools  8  were  non-sectarian;  1  Congregational;  5  Protes- 
tant Episcopal ;  lBai)tist;  3  Lutheran ;  1  Methodist  Episcopal;  2  Presbyterian ; 
and  7  Homan  Catholic.  There  were  9  universities  and  colleges  of  liberal  arts, 
with  a  total  of  238  professors  and  instructors;  3,524  students  in  all  departments 
(2,(i(i2  males  and  802  females);  12  fellowships;  65  scholarships;  116,146  volumes 
in  the  libraries;  grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  $2,276,000;  scientitic  apparatus 
and  libraries,  $654,200;  jiroductive  funds,  $1,422,862;  income,  $525,660;  and 
benefactions,  $103,289.  A  college  exclusively  for  women  had  13  instructors,  178 
students,  grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  $75,000;  iiroductive  funds,  $150,000; 
and  income  $32,000.  The  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  a  department  of 
the  State  university,  had  experiment  staff,  9;  faculty,  40;  students,  387;  volumes 
in  the  library,  44,000,  and  pamphlets,  12,000;  acres  under  culitvatiou  70,  valued 
at  $7,500,  and  siiecial  buildings  and  e<iuipments  valued  at  $200,000.  There  were 
also  l(i  commercial  and  business  colleges,  with  52  teachers  and  1,183  day  and  384 
evening  students.  For  the  defective  classes  there  were  a  State  School  for  the  Deaf 
at  Delevan ;  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Jauesville ;  State  House  for  the  Feeble- 
minded at  Chippewa  Falls,  ojiened  in  1895;  State  reform  schools  at  Milwaukee, 
Sparta,  and  AVaukesha;  public  day  schools  for  the  deaf  at  La  Crosse,  Milwaukee, 
Manitowac,  Sheboygan,  and  Wausau ;  and  St.  John's  Catholic  Deaf-mute  Institute 
at'St.  Francis. 

Librarwu. — In  1896  there  were  reported  102  i)ublic  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  ui>ward,  with  a  total  of  626,442  bound  volumes  and  132,224  pamphlets. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  State  legislation,  there  had  been  established  over  560 
townslii]!  lil)raries  witli  upward  of  75,000  volumes,  and  7,819  district  libraries 
with  more  than  60,000  volumes.  In  1895  the  legislature  passed  an  act  to  pro- 
mote the  establishment  and  etlicienc.v  of  free  public  libraries. 

l'i>piilatuin.—ln  1890,  1,686,880,  of  whom  874,951  were  males;  811,929  females; 
1,167,681  natives;  519,199  foreign-born  ;  1,680,473  whites  ;  and  6,407  colored  of  all 
races.  The  State  census  of  1895  showed  a  total  poinilatiou  of  1,937,915.  Tlie  counties 
with  30,000  i)oi)ulatioii  and  ujiward  were:  Milwaukee,  287,922;  Dane,  65,6(!9; 
"Winnebago, 57, 627  ;  Bock, 48, 414  ;  Sheboygan,  48,396  ;  Dodge,  47.851 ;  Fond  du  Lac, 
47,436;  Brown,  45,623;  Outagamie,  44.404;  La  Cro.sse,  43,610;  Racine,  41,110; 
Manitowac,  40,802;  Grant,  38,372;  Marathon,  36,59n;  Waukesha,  36,562;  Jeffer- 
son, 36,317;  Eau  Claire,  33,172;  Sauk,  32,919;  Columbia,  30,868;  and  Waupaca. 
30,793.      The   cities  of   10,000  each  and  upward  were :     Milwaukee,  249,290;  La 
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Crosse,  28,769;  Oshkosh,  26,947;  Superior,  26,168;  Eacine,  24,889;  Sheboygan, 
21,130;  Eau  Claire,  18,637;  Greeu  Bay  18,290;  Madison,  15,950;  Marinette, 
15,286;  Appleton,  14,641;  Fond  du  Lac,  13,051;  Janesville,  12,971;  Ashland, 
12,810;  and  Wausau,  11,013.  On  Jnne  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government 
actuary  estimated  the  population  at  2,054,000. 

"WISCONSIN,  University  of,  Madison,  Wis.,  uon-sectarian;  co-educational; 
had  at  close  of  1897,  115  professors  and  instructors;  1,650  students;  48,500 
volumes  in  library;  12  fellowships;  12  scholarships;  $1,250,000  in  grounds  and 
buildings;  $500,000  in  scientific  apparatus  and  library;  $450,000  in  productive 
funds;  $400,000  income;   president,  Charles  K.  Adams,  ll.d. 

WOFFORD  COLLEGE,  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South;  had  at  close  of  1896,  8  professors  and  instructors;  150  students;  10,000 
volumes  in  library;  $6,000  in  productive  funds;  $13,000  income;  president, 
James  H.  Carlisle,  ll.d. 

WOOSTER,  University  of,  Wooster,  O.,  Presbyterian;  co-educational;  had  at 
close  of  1895,  25  professors  and  instructors;  450  students;  17,000  volumes  in 
library;  $350,000  in  productive  funds ;  $3,000  gifts;  $34,000  income ;  president, 
Sylvester  F.  Scovel. 

WORCESTER,  city,  capital  of  Woi-cester  county,  Mass. ;  population  (1890), 
84,655;  (1895,  State  census)  98,767.  In  1896  the  assessed  valuations  were: 
Real  estate,  $74,986,450;  personal .  property,  $15,703,250— total,  $90,689,700; 
tax  rate,  $15.60  per  1,000.  The  total  bonded  debt,  Jan.  1,  1897,  was  $5,315,000; 
sinking  fund,  $2,383,735;  net  debt,  $2,931,265,  which  included  the  outstanding 
water  and  park  debts,  $2,175,000.  Besides  the  water  works,  which  cost  $2,797,- 
561,  the  city  owned  property  valued  at  $3,328,822.  There  are  7  national  banks; 
5  savings  banks;  3  co-operative  banks;  a  safe  deposit  and  trust  comjiany ;  electric 
street  railroad  connecting  with  Millbury,  Leicester,  and  Spencer ;  16  public 
libraries  of  various  kinds;  and  228  miles  of  streets,  100  miles  of  sewers,  and  144 
miles  of  water  mains.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  city  government 
exceeds  $1,800,000. 

WORCESTER  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE,  Worcester,  Mass.,  non-sec- 
tarian; had  at  close  of  1896,  32  professors  and  instructors;  219  students;  4,800 
volumes  in  library;  $600,000  in  productive  funds;  $3,000  gifts;  $63,000  income; 
president,  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  ll.d. 

WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION,  an  international  exhibition  held  in 
Chicago,  111.,  from  May  1  till  Oct.  30,  1893,  in  commemoration  of  the  400th  anni- 
versary of  the  discovery  of  America.  It  was  held  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  and  the  immediate  direction  of  a  local  commission ; 
a  national  commission  of  two  delegates  from  each  State  and  Territory,  two  from 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  eight  from  the  country  at  large;  a  Board  of  Lady 
Managers;  and  a  World's  Congress  Auxiliary.  The  executive  officers  were 
Thomas  W.  Potter,  president  of  the  national  commission;  Harlow  N.  Higgiu- 
botham,  president  of  the  local  commission;  George  R.  Davis,  director-general; 
Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  president  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers ;  and  Charles  C. 
Bonuey,  president  of  the  Congress  Auxiliary.  The  site  was  Jackson  Park,  of  533 
acres,  extending  a  mile  and  a  half  along  Lake  Michigan,  to  which  was  added  a 
tract  of  80  acres  known  during  the  exposition  as  tlie  Midway  Plaisance.  The 
buildings  were  planned  and  erected  and  the  grounds  laid  out  under  the  direction 
of  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  John  Root,  Frederick  L.  Olmsted,  and  Henry  S.  Codman, 
with  Charles  B.  Atwood  as  designer-iu-chief,  and  Augustus  St.  (iaudens  as  direc- 
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tor  of  sculptures.  There  were  in  all  about  150  noteworthy  buildings,  of  which 
the  principal  were  the  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Ai-ts;  Administration;  Ma- 
chinery Hall;  Transportation;  Woman's;  Agricultural;  Electricity;  Fine  Arts; 
Mining;  Horticultural;  Fisheries;  Forestry;  United  States  Government;  and  a 
natural  size  and  completely  equipjjed  model,  chietiy  of  brick,  of  a  modern  United 
States  battleship.  The  States,  Territories,  and  foreign  countries  also  erected 
costly  and  interesting  buildings.  The  Midway  Plaisance  was  devoted  to  illus- 
trating the  tyiies  of  life  in  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  of  the  countless 
attractions  the  Ferris  wheel  had  a  large  share.  Including  direct  government  aid 
and  local  and  other  subscriptions,  the  total  cost  of  the  exposition  to  the  managers 
was  $2.5,500,000,  and  in  addition  the  United  States  government  appropriated 
S2, 230,000  for  its  exhibits;  foreign  governments,  §(5,006,000;  and  the  States  and 
Territories,  $7,000,000,  the  grand  total  cost  exceeding  $40,000,000.  During  the 
exiiositiou  the  attendance  was  over  27,500,000,  and  the  largest  of  any  single  day 
— Chicago  Day — was  710,881.  The  construction  expenditures  were  $18,322, G22; 
operating  expenses,  $7,127,240 ;  gate  receipts,  $10,G20,380;  and  net  profits, 
about  $1,850,000.  Interesting  features  of  the  exitosition  were  the  large  number 
of  international  congresses,  the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions,  and  the  State 
days.  There  was  but  one  incident  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  affair,  the  assas- 
sination of  Carter  Harrison,  mayor  of  the  city,  on  Oct.  28,  which  caused  a  strictly 
iuf<n'inal  closing  of  the  exposition  two  days  afterward. 

WYOMING,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  admitted  to  the 
Union  July  11,  185*0;  counties,  13;  capital,  Cheyenne. 

Stale  Officers,  1895-99. — Governor  (elected  for  4  years,  salary  $2,500  per 
annum),  William  A.  Kichards;  secretarj-  of  state,  Charles  W.  Burdick;  treasurer, 
Henry  G.  Hay;  auditor,  William  O.  Owen;  attorney-general,  B.  F.  Fowler; 
adjutant-general,  Frank  A.  Stitzer;  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Estella 
Eeed ;  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  A.  B.  Conway;  associate  justices, 
Samuel  T.  Corn  and  C.  N.  Potter;  clerk,  1\.  H.  Redpath — all  Republicans  excep- 
ting Judge  Corn,  Democrat. 

Legislature,  1897.^ — Republican,  senate  13,  house  23,  joint  ballot  36;  De- 
mocrat, senate  G,  house  11,  joint  ballot  17;  Populist,  house  4,  joint  ballot  4; 
Rep.  majority,  senate  7,  house  8,  joint  ballot  15. 

Elections. — In  the  State  elections  1894,  there  were  19,290  votes  cast  for  gov- 
eipjor,  of  which  the  Republican  candidate  (Richards)  received  10,149;  the 
Democrat  candidate  (Holliday),  6,905;  and  the  Populist  candidate  (Tidball), 
2,176;  Republican  plurality,  3,184.  The  election  for  representative  in  Congress 
in  1896  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Democratic  candidate  (Osborne)  hy  a  plurality 
of  266  over  the  Republican  (Moudell)  and  the  Populist  (Brown)  candidates.  In 
the  presidential  election  the  Democratic  candidate  received  10,861  votes,  the 
Republican  candidate,  10,072,  and  the  Prohibition  candidate,  159. 

Farm  J'nxludn. — Reported  Dec.  31,  1897  :  Corn,  28,308  bush.,  from  2,359  acres, 
value  $14,154;  wheat,  477,075  bush.,  from  19,083  acres,  value  $333,952;  oats, 
479,255  bush.,  from  13,693  acres,  value  $167,739;  jiotatoes,  455,100  bush.,  from 
3,034  acres,  value  $250,305;  and  hay,  377,725  tons,  from  228,923  acres,  value 
$2,266,338— total  value,  $3,032,488. 

Farm  Animals. — Reported  Jan.  1,  1898:  Horses,  73,733,  value  $1,100,948; 
mules,  1,511,  value, $69, 620;  cows,  17,960,  value  $572,026 ;  cattle,  688,092,  value 
$16,390,696;  sheep,  1,940,021,  value  $5,714,332 ;  and  swine,  22,345,  value  $130,- 
572 — total  value,  $23,978,194.  The  wool  clip  of  1897  was  11,885,555  lbs.,  washed 
and  unwashed,  and  4,159,944  lbs.  of  scoured  wool. 
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Mineral  Products. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  mineral  products  of 
commercial  value  in  the  calendar  year  1895.  The  principal  product  was  coal, 
taken  from  25  mines,  and  aggregating  2,246,911  short  tons,  spot  value  $2,977,- 
901,  of  which  2,106,  937  tons  were  loaded  at  the  mines  for  shipment.  During 
the  year  3,419  men  were  employed,  who  worked  an  average  of  184  days.  The 
productive  counties  were:  Sweetwater,  1,158,125  short  tons;  Fremont  and  "Weston 
counties,  352,611;  Carbon,  250,504 ;  Uinta,  230,684;  Sheridan,  75,489;  Converse, 
65,090;  Crook,  9,650;  and  Johnson,  4,758.  There  was  a  decrease  in  Carbon  and 
Sweetwater  counties  and  a  general  increase  elsewhere,  making  a  net  decrease  of 
170,552  tons.  One  coking  plant,  with  74  ovens,  used  10,240  short  tons  of  coal, 
and  had  an  output  of  4,895  short  tons  of  coke,  value  $17,133.  Qtiarryuig  yielded 
sandstone  to  the  value  of  $10,000,  and  limestone,  $650;  and  5  claj'-workiug  con- 
cerns produced  common  brick  valued  at  $8,525.  There  were  18  pelrolcitm  dis- 
tricts or  basins,  mostly  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  and  the  infant  industry 
yielded  3,455  bbls.,  nearly  all  of  a  tine  lubricating  quality.  Valuable  a.-fheslos 
deposits  have  been  found  on  the  North  Laramie  river,  the  veins  running  hi  all 
directions  and  showing  numerous  pockets.  The  product  is  similar  to  the  best 
Canadian.  On  Jan.  1,  1896,  there  were  two  iron  and  steel  rolling  mills  and 
works,  which  in  1895  had  an  output  of  4,185  long  tons. 

Finances. — The  treasurer's  report  for  the  two  years  ending  Sept.  30,  1896, 
showed:  Balance,  $148,333;  receipts,  $461,371;  disbursements,  $544,628; 
balance,  $65,076.  The  total  debt,  Feb.  1,  1897,  was  $320,000,  all  bonded,  and 
comprising  capitol  building  bonds,  $150,000;  public  building  bonds,  $90,000; 
university  building  bonds,  $50,000;  and  insane  asylum  bonds,  $30,000.  In  1896 
the  assessed  valuations  aggregated  $30,028,694.  The  State  tax  as'sessment  was 
$185,000. 

Banks. — On  Oct.  31,  1897,  there  were  11  national  banks  in  operation  and  4  in 
liquidation,  the  active  ones  having  a  combined  capital  of  $860,000,  and  holding 
$215,000  in  United  States  bonds.  These  banks  had  outstanding  on  loans  and 
discounts  $1,827,242,  and  held  in  coin  and  coin  certificates  $200,037.  The  cir- 
culation account  was:  Total  issue,  $1,212,350;  redeemed,  $1,027,878;  outstand- 
ing, $184,472.  There  were  deposits,  $2,636,380;  reserve  required,  $395,457; 
reserve  held,  $1,129,148;  ratio  of  reserve,  42.83  per  cent.  The  State  banks.  May 
14,  1897,  numbered  5,  and  had  capital,  $72,000;  deposits,  $196,839;  resources, 
$310,398;  and  surplus  and  jirofits,  $41,559.  Combining  these  institutions,  the 
State  had  an  aggregate  banking  capital  of  $932,000. 

Insurance. — At  the  beginning  of  1895  there  were  45  fire  insurance  companies 
authorized  to  carry  on  business  in  the  State.  These  in  the  previous  year  wrote 
insurance  amounting  to  $6,779,634,  received  in  premiums  $131,848,  and  paid  in 
losses  $53,966.  Old  line  life  companies  had  $5,303,866  insui-ance  in  force  and 
assessment  life  companies,  $2,439,900. 

Internal  Bevenue. — The  collections  and  details  of  taxable  manufactures  are 
included  in  the  totals  for  Colorado  (q.c.). 

Railroads. — On  Jan.  1,  1896,  the  total  main  track  mileage  was  1,460.  A  de- 
tailed report  at  the  end  of  1895  showed:  Capital  stock,  $26,591,353;  funded 
debt,  $49,832,000;  total  investment,  $80,487,202;  cost  of  roads  and  equipments, 
$61,180,747;  gross  earnings,  $5,438,091;  net  earnings,  $2,248,559;  and  interest 
paid  on  bonds,  $2,786,800. 

l'ut)lications. — Reported  March,  1898:  Daily,  4;  semi-weekly,  1;  and  weekly,  36. 

Post-Offices. — Reported  Jan.  1,  1897:  Second-class,  2;  third-class,  7  (presi- 
dential, 9);  fourth-class,  266;  money-order  offices,  41,  and  limited  money-order 
offices,  2. 
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Chnrchi's. — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  strongest  denomiuation  in  the  Stjtte, 
and  is  followed  in  their  order  by  the  Mormon ;  Methodist  Episcopal ;  Lutheran, 
General  Council;  Protestant  Ei)iscoiial;  Presbyterian;  Congregational;  and 
Reguhu-  Baptist.  At  the  Eighth  International  Sunday  School  Convention,  held 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  23-2G,  ISDti,  there  were  rciiorted  for  "Wyoming,  95 
evangelical  Sunday  schools,  455  officers  and  teachers,  and  8,480  scholars,  total 
members,  8,935 — gain  in  membership  in  three  .years,  4,460. 

Schools. — At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1895-9G  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  the  State  w^as  estimated  at  21,270,  of  whom  11,582  were  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools,  and  (1894)  7,700  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  The 
public  school  s.vstem  had  300  schoolhouses;  405  teachers;  property  valued  at 
§428,706,  and  expenditures,  §211,335,  of  which  §153,269  was  for  salaries.  There 
were  5  public  high  schools,  with  14  teachers  and  273  secondary  pupils.  The 
only  endowed  private  secondary  institutions  were  the  Academy  of  the  Holy  Child 
Jesus  (Roman  Catholic),  at  Cheyenne,  which  had  3  teachers,  85  pupils,  and 
grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  §40,000,  and  the  Wyoming  Collegiate  Institute 
(Congregational),  at  Big  Horn,  which  had  3  teachers,  44  students,  and  grounds 
and  buildings  valued  at  §11,000.  The  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  a 
department  of  the  State  Universit.v,  had  experiment  staff,  7;  faculty,  11; 
students,  80;  books  and  pamphlets  in  library,  5,400;  acres  under  cultivation, 
180,  value  §9,540;  special  buildings  and  enuipments,  valued  at  §20,000;  receipts, 
§40,183;  and  expenditures,  §38,397.  Exiiorimental  farms  were  maintained  at 
Laramie,  Lander,  Saratoga,  Sheridan,  Sundance,  and  Wheatland.  The  few 
defective  youth  were  being  educated  at  the  exjiense  of  the  State  in  Colorado 
institutions,  and  the  State  building  |erected  for  a  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  as.vlum 
was  being  virepai'ed  for  the  newly  authorized  Soldiers'  Home. 

Slate  St'al. — A  State  seal  was  adopted  in  1890,  representing  a  pedestal,  show- 
ing on  the  front  an  eagle  resting  on  a  shield,  which  bears  a  star  and  the  figures 
"44,"  the  number  of  the  State  in  the  order  of  admission  into  the  Union.  On  the 
pedestal  is  the  draped  figure  of  a  woman  holding  a  staff  floating  a  banner  with 
the  legend,  "Eipial  Rights,"  indicating  woman's  political  status  in  Wyoming. 
At  the  base  of  the  pedestal  in  front  are  the  figures  "1809"  and  "1890,"  signiliy- 
ing  the  organization  of  the  territory  and  the  admission  to  statehood. 

Jiilcnxil  /inprovi'inenl!': — L'uder  the  Carey  act  of  Congress,  which  gave  to  several 
of  the  arid  States  a  large  part  of  the  jniblic  domain  within  them  on  the  condition 
that  the  States  should  undertake  the  reclamation  of  the  land  for  agricultural  juir- 
]ioses,  Wyoming  is  engaged  in  a  scheme  of  irrigation  by  which  about  050,000 
acres  of  useless  land  in  the  Big  Horn  basin  will  be  rendered  productive.  The 
legislature  formall.v  accejited  the  offer  of  Congress,  and  in  the  sunnuer  of  1895 
the  State  made  a  contract  with  a  corporation  chartered  for  the  purpose,  ceding  to 
it  the  unapiiroiiriated  waters  of  the  Shoshone  river.  Work  on  the  main  ditch 
was  begun  in  September,  and  b.v  the  time  winter  set  in  the  first  section,  12  miles 
in  length,  had  been  finished.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  entire  work  is  §1,000,- 
000,  and  the  State  has  alread.v  offered  for  sale  the  lands  now  reclaimed  at  50 
cents  per  acre,  with  certain  restrictions.  The  scheme  involves  the  construction 
of  a  main  ditch  158  miles  long  and  lateral  ditches  that  will  have  an  aggregate 
length  of  1,500  miles,  and  many  small  supply  dit(^hes.  In  the  initial  construc- 
tiou  the  main  ditch  is  8  ft.  deep  and  25  ft.  wide  on  the  bottom,  but  it  is  intended 
eventuall.v  to  enlarge  this  to  a  depth  of  10  ft.  and  a  bottom  width  of  (JO  ft. ,  thus 
securing  a  canal  that  can  be  used  also  for  transportation.  The  State  has  fixed 
the  outside  limit  of  charge  for  a  perpetual  supply  of  water  at  $18  per  acre,  and 
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to  prevent  syndicates  and  speculators  from  getting  control  of  large  tracts,  the 
amount  of  land  that  will  be  sold  to  one  person  has  been  restricted  to  160  acres. 
The  area  of  the  tract  thus  being  reclaimed  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  Cody  City  has  already  been  laid  out  within  a  short  distance 
from  the  Great  Sulphur  Springs,  where  the  water  of  the  ditch  drops  110  ft. 

Libraries. — In  189G  there  were  reported  4  xniblic  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 
each  and  upward,  with  a  total  of  23,785  bound  volumes  and  3,200  pamphlets. 

I'opulalion. — In  1890,  GO, 705,  of  whom  39,343  were  males;  21,362  females; 
45,792  natives;  14,913  foreign-born;  59,275  whites;  and  1,430  colored  of  all 
races.  On  June  1,  1897,  the  United  States  government  actuary  estimated  the 
population  at  86,000. 

WYOMING,  University  of,  Laramie,  W.yo.,  non-sectarian;  co-educational; 
had  at  close  of  1897,  14  professors  and  instructors;  160  students;  $150,000  in 
grounds  and  buildings;  $50,000  in  scientitic  apparatus;  $47,000  in  iucome;  5,000 
volumes  in  library;    president,  Frank  P.  Graves,  a.m.,  ph.d. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Congregational;  had  at  close  of 
1897,  245  professors  and  instructors;  2,500  students;  12  fellowships;  52  scholar- 
ships; 275,000  volumes  in  the  various  libraries;  $5,250,000  in  grounds  and  build- 
ings ;  $500,000  in  scientific  apparatus  and  libraries;  $3,979,762  in  productive 
funds;  $445,055  in  gifts;  $755,090  income;  president,  Timoth.y  Dwight,  d.d., 
LL.D.  The  academic  registration  for  1897-98  was  1,241,  and  the  scientific  475 ; 
a  decrease  of  two  in  the  former  and  of  ten  in  the  latter  from  the  previous  year. 
The  decrease  in  the  scientific  department  was  occasioned  by  the  increased  severity 
of  the  newly-established  entrance  requirements. 

YAMAGATA,  Marquis  Aritono,  senior  marshal  of  Japan,  was  born  in  1839. 
He  was  practicall.v  the  commander  of  Japan's  war  forces  in  the  short  struggle 
with  China;  ])launed  the  campaigns  of  Korea  and  Manchuria;  and  was  at  the 
front  during  the  greater,  part  of  the  war.  Prior  to  the  war  he  w;is  minister  of 
the  interior,  minister  of  war,  prime  minister,  and  president  of  the  jirivy  council. 
In  1896  he  visited  the  United  States  on  a  special  mission. 

YANKTON  COLLEGE,  Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  Congregational;  co-educational; 
had  at  close  of  1896,  13  professors  and  instructors;  231  students;  5,000  volumes 
in  library;  $40,000  in  productive  funds;  $12,000  gifts;  $14,000  income ;  presi- 
dent, Henry  K.  Warren,  a.m. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS.  Reports  covering  the 
world  show  a  total  of  5,764  associations,  of  which  1,363  are  in  the  United  States; 
1,180  in  German.v;  834  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales;  817  in  the  Netherlands; 
and  399  in  Switerland.  In  all  America  there  are  1,466  associations,  with  over 
263,000  members,  property  valued  at  $16,760,000,  670  libraries  containing  480,- 
000  volumes,  and  over  300  buildings  of  their  own. 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS.  Including  over  340 
associations  in  America,  there  are  about  1,600  in  the  world.  Great  Britain  having 
over  1,350,  the  continent  of  Europe  20,  India  20,  Australia  25,  and  China,  Japan, 
and  all  other  countries  200.  The  membership  in  America,  principally  iu  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  exceeds  40,000. 
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ARBITRATION,  International,  a  mt'thod  of  settling  disputes  between  nations 
without  recourse  to  hostilities,  under  which  nil  subject  matter  is  referred  to  one 
or  more  nations  having  no  interest  in  the  dispute,  and  the  decision  or  award  of  a 
majority  or  of  a  mutually  accejitable  umpire  is  regarded  by  each  party  to  the 
dispute  as  a  final  settlement.  The  provisions  for  arbitration,  particularly  in 
causes  of  extraordinary  importance,  are  arranged  in  treaties  between  the  nations 
in  the  dispute.  The  chief  executive  of  tlie  arbitrating  nations  selects  a  citizen 
of  large  acquaintance  with  international  law,  and  these  representatives  constitute 
the  court  of  arbitration.  A  failure  of  the  original  arbitrators  to  agree  throws  the 
responsibility  of  making  an  award  on  an  additional  member  of  the  court,  who,  in 
this  emergency,  may  be  selected  by  the  other  members,  or  be  designated  in  the 
treaty  providing  for  the  arbitration.  The  court  sits  in  a  city  in  a  neutral  nation, 
and  its  entire  expenses  are  paid  in  equal  share  by  the  nations  directly  concerned 
in  the  dispute. 

Frederic  R.  Coudert,  a  noted  international  lawyer,  is  emphatic  in  the  declara- 
tion that  there  is  no  <iuestion  between  two  nations  which  cannot  be  settled  b.v 
arbitration.  He  holds  that  it  is  cheaper  to  hire  lawyers  than  to  build  battleships 
and  buy  big  guns.  "It  does  not  cost  nearly  half  as  much ;  it  does  not  mean 
bloodshed,  sorrow,  and  misery."  Theodore  S.  AVoolsey,  another  authority  of 
high  repute,  reviewing  the  substitutes  for  war  that  have  been  suggested,  says 
that  all  tribunals  or  courts  of  arbitration,  to  be  effective,  need  a  code  of  law 
recognized  by  the  powers;  a  bod.v  of  arbitrators  to  ajqily  this  code;  and  the 
military  power  of  Eurojie  to  enforce  their  decision.  Tliere  is  now  no  interna- 
tional code.  Notable  attempts  were  made  by  Bluntschli  and  Field  to  com])ile  a 
provisional  code,  but  their  work  has  not  been  accepted  by  a  single  nation. 
Woolsey  looks  to  the  changed  spirit  of  our  age,  rather  than  to  a  mechanical 
device,  for  the  maintenance  of  jierpetual  jieace. 

Coudert  pronounces  the  United  States  the  arbitrating  nation  of  the  world.  In 
the  last  hundred  years  it  has  settled  disputes  with  other  t>owers  by  arbitration 
more  than  fort.v  times,  and  no  nation  has  ei|ualed  it  in  this  res]iect.  The  fol- 
lowing cases  are  cited  in  wjiich  the  United  States  won  its  contention :  1794, 
boundary  dispute  with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  claiming  that  the 
Schoodiac  River,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  New 
Brunswick  was  really  the  St.  Crois  River;  1704,  a  group  of  217  claims  against 
(ireat  Britain;  1814,  Northeastern  and  other  boundar.v  disputes  with  (ireat 
Britain  ;  1818,  claims  against  Great  Britain  for  slaves  carried  away  by  British  sol- 
diers after  the  Revolutionary  war,  on  which  §l,2(i4,'.ir)0  was  awarded  ;  IHUi),  claims 
against  Mexico,  aggregating  ?;(;71,7!)S;  18");^,  claims  against  Great  Britain  for 
$.5.5,000;  1857,  claims  against  New  Grenada  for  ji:i45,;!07;  1858,  Chili  claims. 
$42, 000;  18G0,   Costa    Rica    claims,   $2.5,704;    1S(;2;    Ecuador    claims,   $94,799; 
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1863,  Peru  claims,  S31,250;  Colombia  claims,  $345,307;  1866,  Venezuela  claims, 
$1,253,310;  1868,  Mexico  claims,  $4,000,000;  1868,  Peru  claims,  $150,000; 
1870,  Brazil  claims,  §100,740;  1871,  Spain  claims,  SI, 588, 683;  1871,  dispute 
with  Great  Britain  over  the  San  Juan  territory ;  1871,  claims  against  Great 
Britain  for  depreciations  by  the  Alabama  and  other  Confederate  vessels  fitted  out 
in  Great  Britain,  on  which  $15,500,000  was  awarded;  1874,  Colombia  claims, 
$23,401;  1885,  Spain  claims,  $46,034;  1892,  Venezuela  claims,  $141,500;  and 
1893,  Ecuador  claims,  $40,000.  In  seven  instances  the  United  States  has  lost  its 
claims,  viz.  :  1794,  with  Great  Britain,  for  royalist  losses  during  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  $3,000,000;  1851,  with  Portugal,  for  loss  of  the  United  States  privateer 
General  ArmMrong,  destroyed  at  Fayal ;  1871,  with  Great  Britain,  for  British 
losses  during  the  Civil  war,  $1,929,810;  1871,  with  Great  Britain,  for  Halifax 
fisheries,  $5,500,000;  1880,  with  France,  for  French  losses  during  the  Civil  war, 
$612,000;  1888,  with  Denmark,  the  Butterfield  claims;  and  1893,  with  Great 
Britain,  for  Bering  Sea  damages  to  Canadian  sealers,  on  which  a  commission 
awarded  Great  Britain  $473,151  in  1897. 

ARMISTICE,  a  suspension  of  hostilities  between  people  at  war.  It  may  be 
sought  by  either  pai-ty  for  the  purpose  of  burying  the  dead  after  a  battle,  and  is 
usually  asked  for  by  the  weaker  part.v  to  afford  an  ojiportunity  for  setting  on 
foot  negotiations  for  peace.  It  is  optional  with  one  party  to  grant  or  refuse  a 
recjuest  for  an  armistice  from  another.  When  granted  the  strictest  respect  for 
its  terms  must  be  observed  by  the  party  receiving  it.  The  grant  declares  the 
object  and  duration.  While  it  is  in  force  both  parties  must  remain  stationary ; 
no  new  movement  must  be  undertaken ;  no  strengthening  of  offensive  or  defen- 
sive works  is  permissible;  no  secret  smuggling  of  food,  munitions,  or  reinforce- 
ments into  either  camp  can  be  tolerated.  It  must  end  as  it  began,  without  an 
added  advantage  because  of  it  to  either  party.  A  violation  of  an  armistice  has 
alwa.vs  been  considered  one  of  the  gravest  infractions  of  the  law  of  nations.  In 
practice,  there  have  been  deviations  from  the  strict  ethics  of  an  armistice,  and  as 
long  as  there  were  no  fighting,  no  construction  of  important  works,  or  no  material 
strengthening  of  either  party,  no  protests  have  been  made.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered better  to  decline  an  armistice  than  to  grant  an  advantage  for  which  there 
can  be  no  eiiuivalent. 

ARMY,  IN  WAR,  organization  of  the  military  forces  of  a  nation  on  a  larger 
and  more  thorough  scale  than  is  required  in  peace.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  the  United  States  army  was  limited 
by  law  to  27,532  officers  and  men.  Under  acts  of  Congress  in  1898  the  regular 
army  was  reorganized  and  enlarged  to  a  maximum  of  60,010  officers  and  men, 
and  the  organization  of  a  volunteer  army  was  authorized.  Under  the  second  act 
the  president  called  for  200,000  volunteers,  and  this  number  was  apportioned 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  population.  In  the  States  the  nucleus  of  the 
quota  was  taken  from  the  organized  militia.  Each  man,  despite  his  connection 
with  the  State  militia,  had  to  be  sworn  into  the  volunteer  service  of  the  country, 
the  Federal  government,  not  the  State,  having  the  sole  right  of  enlistment.  The 
act  of  Congress  providing  for  a  volunteer  army  in  time  of  war  considers  the  regu- 
lar and  the  volunteer  armies  as  two  branches  of  the  United  States  arm.v  and 
places  them  on  equal  footing  with  each  other  in  all  respects.  The  President 
appoints  all  the  officers  in  the  regular  branch  and  the  principal  ones  in  the  volun- 
teer branch,  the  remainder  in  the  latter  being  a]ii)ointed  by  the  governors. 

The  process  of  organizing  this  combined  arm.v  of  men  into  an  effective  bod.v  was 
simple  yet  necessarily  slow.     In  each  State  the  volunteers,  whether  members  of 
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the  lociil  militia  ov  others,  were  cougregateil  at  a  couveuient  rendezvous,  where 
they  iiudcrwent  ;i  medical  examinatiou,  were  mustered  into  tlie  Federal  service, 
aud  were  gradually  suhjccted  to  the  hardships  of  warfare.  The  first  retriuieuts 
raised  iu  each  State  which  were  mustered  in  aud  found  ready  for  Held  service 
were  sent  to  the  central  mobilizing  cam])  at  Chickamauga,  where  they  were  further 
inured  to  active  campaigning,  pending  orders  to  move  to  Mobile,  Tampa, 
New  Orleans,  Key  West,  and  other  points  convenient  for  embarking  for  Cuba. 
A  reserve  cam]>  was  established  at  Falls  Church,  Va. ,  and  the  troops  designated 
for  service  in  the  Philippine  Islands  were  mobilized  at  San  Francisco  aud  Seattle. 
The  organization  of  the  new-  army  was  completed  on  IMay  1(5,  IH'.IS,  three  months 
and  a  day  after  the  destruction  of  the  Maine.  For  the  lirst  time  in  the  histor.v 
of  the  countr.v  a  militar.v  organization  beyond  its  boundaries  was  recognized  iu 
the  new  department  of  tlie  Pacific,  including  the  Phili])pine  Islands,  thus  treated 
as  American  territor.v.  The  combined  arm.v  was  divided  into  seven  corps,  and 
the  following  assignments  of  general  ofHcers  were  made  b.v  the  President: 

Major-General  Wesley  iMerritt,  Department  of  the  Pacific;  Jlajor-General 
John  li.  Brooke,  First  Corps,  Dei)artmeut  of  the  Gulf;  Major-General  William 
M.  Graham,  Second  Corps,  with  headquarters  at  Falls  Church,  Ya.  ;  Major- 
General  James  F.  Wade,  Third  Corps,  report  to  Major-General  Brooke,  Chicka- 
mauga;  Major-General  .John  J.  Coi)pinger,  Fourth  Corjis,  Mobile;  Major-General 
W'illiam  R.  Shatter,  Fifth  Corps,  Tampa;  Major-General  El  well  S.  Otis,  report 
to  General  Merritt  for  duty  with  troops  in  the  Department  of  the  Pacific;  Major- 
General  James  H.  Wilson,  Sixth  Corps,  report  to  General  Brooke,  Chiekamauga; 
Major-General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  Seventh  Corjis,  Tampa;  Major-General  Joseph 
Wheeler,  United  States  Volunteers,   Cavalr.v  Division,  Tampa,  Fla. 

BLOCK.\DE,  the  closing  of  the  ])orts  of  an  enemy  so  that  all  neutral  commerce 
and  other  means  of  relief  are  shut  out.  It  is  somewhat  s.vnon.vmous  with  the 
siege  of  an  inland  city  or  fortification,  aud  its  object  is  to  hasten  surrender 
throTigh  possible  starvation.  Unlike  many  procedures  in  warfare  there  is  au 
established  principle  governing  a  blockade.  "The  Treaty  of  Paris"  of  1856,  to 
which  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  subscribed  and  to  a  part  of  which  the 
United  States  declared  its  adhesion  early  in  1898,  declares  that  "blockades,  in 
order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective;  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force 
sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  encm.v."  The  strong  point  iu 
the  declaration  is  "effective,"  and  in  defining  an  "effective  blockade"  Theodore 
D.  Woolsey  says  that  "it  does  not  mean  that  occasional  evasions  of  a  blockade 
will  vitiate  it.  It  is  enough  if  there  is  so  great  risk  of  capture  as  to  make 
blockade  running  ver.v  da  gerous. "  The  nation  about  to  establish  a  blockade  of 
its  enemy's  ports  or  coast  line  must  give  timel.v  notice  of  its  intention  to  all 
nations  having  commercial  relations  with  the  enem.v.  This  notice,  under  a 
recoguized  rule,  must  be  of  a  twofold  character,  diplomatic  announcement  to 
all  neutral  nations,  and  a  warning  at  the  blockaded  port  inscribed  ou  the  register 
of  the  first  vessel  seeking  an  (entrance. 

War  gives  the  belligerents  the  right  to  distress  and  weaken  the  power  of  each 
other,  and  as  blockading  is  a  belligerent  right  neutral  nations  are  bound  to 
respect  it.  Methods  of  maintaining  a  blockaded  differ  according  to  local  condi- 
tion. One  plan  is  to  draw  an  arc  about  the  blockade  port  and  tokeci)  ships  patrol- 
ing  up  and  down  along  it.  In  some  cases  a  single  ship  could  etfecrtuall.v  block- 
ade a  hundred-mile  stretch  of  coast;  iu  others  many  ships  would  be  re(|uired  to 
close  a  single  i)ort.  Whatever  the  contour  or  length  of  coast  under  blockade 
may  be,  if  one  or  more  stationary  or  shifting  vessels  are  able  to  prevent  a  neutral 
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yessel  from  gaining  an  entrance,  the  blockade  is  legally  effective.  Although  a 
blockade-runner  may  occasionally  slip  into  port,  even  under  a  strict  patroling 
of  the  aiiproach,  the  risk  of  capture  is  so  great  that  the  effectiveness  of  the 
blockade  is  not  deemed  lessened  by  the  act. 

When  an  effective  blockade  has  been  established  and  due  notice  given,  the 
attempt  of  a  neutral  vessel  to  violate  it,  either  by  trying  to  get  in  or  out  of  the 
port,  renders  it  liable  to  capture  and,  after  trial  and  condemnation,  coutiscation. 
The  vessel  itself  is  the  offender,  and  the  conviction  of  the  vessel  brings  upon 
both  vessel  and  cargo  the  recognized  penalty.  See  Neutrality  and  Prize  of  War. 
In  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  and  after  the  former  had  estab- 
lished a  blockade  of  the  principal  ports  of  Cuba,  the  commander  of  the  blockad- 
ing squadron  was  directed  to  permit  several  neutral  vessels  to  enter  the  port  of 
Havana.  This  permission  was  granted  by  the  government  on  application  and  as 
an  act  of  international  comity.  The  principal  purpose  was  to  exchange  mail, 
and  in  each  instance  a  pledge  was  given  that  no  contraband  of  war  would  be 
landed  nor  any  act  committed  in  violation  of  the  obligations  of  neutrality. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  WAR  VESSELS,  the  division  of  the  vessels  in  a  navy 
according  to  rating  and  type.  In  the  United  States  navy  the  basis  of  rating  is 
the  displacement  of  a  vessel,  or,  practically,  its  weight.  All  vessels  having  a 
displacement  of  5,000  tons  and  upward  are  classed  as  first  rates;  those  between 
5,000  and  3,000  tons  as  second  rates;  those  between  3,000  and  1,000  tons  as 
third  rates;  and  those  below  1,000  tons  as  fourth  rates.  The  classification  by 
tyiie  is  first  and  second-class  battleships;  armored,  protected,  partially  protected, 
and  unarmored  cruisers ;  barbette,  single  and  double-turret  monitors;  auxiliary 
•cruisers,  consisting  of  large  and  swift  mercantile  steamships,  partially  protected 
and  armed ;  gunboats ;  torpedo  boats ;  tugs ;  patrol  boats,  adapted  from  ocean- 
going tugs  and  swift  steam  yachts;  and  a  variety  of  special  vessels  such  as  the 
dynamite  gun  vessel  Vesuvius,  the  harbor  defense  ram  Katahdin,  and  the  torpedo 
ram  Alarm.  The  special  vessels  provided  for  the  war  with  Spain  include  large 
hospital  and  ambulance  ships;  a  vessel  equipped  as  a  mammoth  machine  shop, 
with  a  large  force  of  skilled  workmen  to  make  instant  repairs  to  disabled  fighting 
ships;  and  vessels  fitted  up  to  carry  coal,  food,  ice,  and  water.  The  classification 
by  rating  differs  from  that  by  tj'pe.  All  the  battleships  are  first  rates ;  one 
double-tvirret  monitor,  the  Puritan,  is  a  first  rates;  all  other  double-turret  moni- 
tors are  second  rates ;  the  cruisers  are  distributed  among  the  four  rates ;  and  the 
gunboats  are  third  and  fourth  rates. 

In  general,  first-rate  ships  are  named  after  the  States  of  the  Union;  second 
rates  after  cities  in  the  United  States;  third  rate  after  important  events  or  names 
connected  with  the  naval  history  of  the  United  States;  fourth  rates  after  lakes  and 
rivers  in  the  United  States;  and  special  vessels  for  the  distinct  service  for  which 
they  are  designed,  as  the  hospital  ship  Solace.  The  monitors  as  a  class  are 
named  after  rivers  and  American  Indians.  All  the  first-class  battleships  in  serv- 
ice or  under  construction  have  a  disjilacement  of  more  than  10,000  tons;  five  are 
of  11,525  tons  each,  three  of  10,288  tons,  and  one  of  11, 410.  The  Mlaine 
was  a  second-class  battleship  and  had  a  displacement  of  C,682  tons,  and  her  only 
sister  ship,  the  Texas,  has  a  displacement  of  6,315  tons.  Between  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Maine,  Feb.  15,  1898,  and  June  1,  the  United  States 
ac<iuired  by  jiurchase  and  lease  over  100  vessels  of  all  kinds. 

CONTRABAND,  any  article  that  will  enable  one  party  to  maintain  hostilities 
against  another.  Just  what  articles  constitute  contraband  of  war  has  never  been 
formulated.     In  some  instances  a  nation  about  to  engage  in  war  has  announced 
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that  it  would  regard  certain  specified  articles  as  contraband.  The  other  party  in 
the  conflict  might  not  adopt  the  list  and  might  put  forward  cue  of  its  own.  The 
interest  in  these  declarations  would  be  keenest  among  neutral  nations,  because 
they  could  not  risk  the  seizure  of  their  commercial  vessels  by  permitting  them  to 
carry  an.vthing  of  a  contraband  character.  Whatever  articles  may  be  regarded 
by  belligerents  as  contraband,  a  formal  declaration  of  war  is  necessary  to  jus- 
tify their  seizure.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  war  vessels,  ammunition, 
implements  of  war  either  complete  or  capable  of  being  assembled  after  delivery, 
cxi)losives  and  their  components,  tori)edoes,  submarine  electric  and  contact 
mines,  and,  conditionally,  food  and  fuel  are  among  the  articles  that  are  justly 
contraband  of  war.     Every  war  develops  new^  articles  of  this  character. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  war  with  Spain  the  United  States  forbade  the  shipment 
to  Cuba  of  a  large  number  of  mules  for  use  by  the  Spanish  troops  there,  thus, 
virtually  declaring  a  mule  contraband  in  that  particular  in.stauce.  It  also  laid 
an  embargo  against  the  sliipmeut  of  coal  on  Spanish  account.  General  Butler, 
in  ISGl,  added  a  novel  article  to  the  list,  when  he  refused  to  surrender  to  their 
masters  a  number  of  fugitive  slaves,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  contraband  of 
war.  A  free  or  a  captive  balloon,  to  be  used  for  military  observation  and  signal- 
ing; one  of  the  modern  scientific  kites,  by  which  j. holographs  of  the  earth  may 
be  taken  at  high  attitudes  above  it;  and  a  homing  pigeon,  trained  to  carry  mes- 
sages long  distances,  may  become  contraband  of  war  when  about  to  be  used  by 
one  belligerent  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  other.  Coal  and  liiiuid  fuel  as  well  as 
food  are  contraband  under  some  circumstances  and  free  articles  under  other,  as 
explained  under  Neutiulitv  {(j.  c). 

EXCH.VNGE  OF  PRISONERS,  a  delivery  by  each  belligerent  to  the  other  of 
prisoners  of  war.  As  each  party  is  anxious  to  recover  the  use  of  the  troops  it 
has  lost  by  capture,  and  also  anxious  to  be  relieved  from  the  cost  of  caring  for 
hostile  prisoners,  exchanges  are  mutually  advantageous.  In  former  times  a 
money  value  was  set  on  soldiers,  from  the  highest  oflicer  to  the  humblest  combat- 
ant, and  exchanges  were  made  on  the  basis  of  an  e(iuivalent  of  such  values. 
Afterward  a  service  or  rank  value  was  fixed.  At  one  time  a  marsiial  of  France 
was  considered  equal  in  service  value  to  10,000  soldiers.  AVhen  exchanges  were 
made  on  the  basis  of  individual  money  values,  they  constituted  ransoms.  This 
form  practically  ceased  during  the  great  wars  of  the  early  French  Republic,  when 
the  principles  of  eiiuality  then  dominant  caused  the  rejection  of  every  estimate 
of  a  man  at  a  money  value.  In  modern  times  exchanges  are  often  made  en  mo.s-.sc, 
excei>ting  in  the  case  of  officers  who  have  a  greater  importance  on  account  of 
their  rank.  Then  exchange  may  be  officer  for  officer  of  similar  grades,  a  superior 
officer  for  several  subordinates  ones;  or  an  officer  for  a  certain  number  of  pri- 
vates. The  entire  matter  of  exchange  is  arranged  by  the  belligerent  governments 
themselves  and  is  placed  under  control  of  commissioners. 

FL.YG  OF  TRUCE,  a  white  flag  dis|>la.ved  in  war  to  indicate  that  the  party  pre- 
senting it  wishes  to  communicate  with  the  opposing  jiarty.  The  bearer  of  the 
flag  is  usually  accomi)ani('d  li.v  a  bugler  who  sounds  a  call  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  other  party.  In  field  operations  the  flag  is  generally  carried  to  a  point 
midwa.v  between  the  works  or  lines  of  the  opposing  armies,  where  its  bearer  is 
met  by  an  officer  or  guard  of  the  opjionent  to  whom  the  object  of  displaying  the 
flag  is  explained.  This  may  be  to  arrange  for  an  exchange  of  ]irisoners.  ask  for 
an  armistice  for  time  to  bury  the  dead,  seek  terms  of  surrender,  or  other  ;)ur- 
l)ose.  The  flag  bearer  ma.v  be  lialted  where' he  is  met  while  his  message  is 
being  delivered  to  the  opposing  commander,  or  he  may  be  escorted  directly  to  that 
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officer.  Where  a  flag  bearer  is  permitted  to  enter  the  lines  of  the  enemy  he  is 
previously  blindfolded  that  he  may  not  acquire  information  concerning  the 
strength  or  disposition  of  the  enemy.  The  white  flag  is  an  emblem  of  peace,  and 
both  the  flag  and  its  bearing  or  supporting  party  are  entitled  to  the  highest  pro- 
tection. The  flag  guarantees  the  safe  passage  of  its  bearer  between  the  opposing 
armies  and  the  truce  or  cessation  of  hostilities  cannot  be  resumed  till  the  flag 
has  returned  to  its  own  arm.y.  To  tire  on  a  flag  of  truce  or  the  man  or  boat  dis- 
jilaying  it  would  be  universally  condemned  as  an  infamous  act. 

MARTIAL  LAW,  the  code  under  which  a  city  or  district  is  governed  when 
circumstances  render  a  civil  government  insufficient  to  preserve  order.  It  follows 
the  exhaustion  of  all  civil  methods,  supersedes  the  civil  authority,  and  places  the 
city  or  district  under  the  harsher  domination  of  the  military  power.  It  was 
declared  in  Madrid  as  the  onl.v  method  of  overcoming  the  riots  and  danger  of 
revolution  after  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Manila,  and  is  a  powerful 
weapon  in  dealing  with  an  insurrection.  During  its  operation  the  cit.y  or  dis- 
trict is  under  the  absolute  government  of  the  military  commander.  He  has  the 
right  to  destroi'  propert.v  and  take  life,  to  perform  any  act  that  will  terminate 
the  conditions  for  which  martial  law  was  declared  and  enable  him  to  restore  the 
place  to  its  civil  authorities.  He  must,  however,  neither  authorize  nor  permit 
to  be  committed  any  barbarous  or  inhuman  act.  Probabl.y,  the  greatest  value 
of  a  declaration  of  martial  law  lies  in  the  awe  and  fear  inspired  b.v  a  knowledge 
of  the  possibilities  liable  to  follow  long  resistance.  When  a  soldier  shoots  he 
shoots  to  kill. 

A  place  under  martial  law  and  one  under  militarj*  government  are  under  sepa- 
rate conditions,  though  there  is  a  similarit.v  between  them.  Martal  law  is  a  tem- 
porary expedient  that  may  do  its  work  simpl.v  b.v  the  effect  of  its  declaration. 
On  the  other  hand,  military  government  is  the  control  of  a  conquered  country 
b.v  the  commander  of  an  invading  arm.v.  The  duration  of  both  conditions  de- 
pends wholly  on  local  questions.  In  the  United  States  martial  law  is  invoked 
when  civil  authorities  are  unable  to  preserve  order.  Military  government  was 
established  in  many  of  the  Southern  States  after  the  civil  war,  and  i^ending 
reconstruction.  As  soon  as  the  requirements  of  Congress  were  comiilied  with, 
the  States  were  restored  to  civil  government  and  the  military  government  ter- 
minated. Concerning  the  use  of  martial  law  in  the  United  States,  P.  Sturges 
Allen  says:  "This  i)Ower  of  the  Federal  authorities  to  aid  in  suppressing  local 
njirisings  has  become  of  great  importance  in  quelling  lawlessness  and  destruction 
of  life  and  projierty  in  labor  riots  in  the  States  where  the  State  authorities  were 
unable  to  put  down  the  insurrection." 

NEUTRALITY,  an  abstention  from  war,  inaposing  on  nations  that  formall.v 
declare  it  a  proliibition  against  taking  any  part  in  hostilities  between  other 
nations.  Under  it  l)elligerents  have  a  right  to  expect  a  strict  observance  of  the 
principles  of  blockade  and  contraband  of  war.  A  neutral  nation  is  virtuall.v  re- 
stricted in  what  it  may  do  during  hostilities  to  a  friendl.v  attempt  to  bring  war 
to  11  close.  It  ma.v  tender  either  belligerent  its  good  offices  to  this  end;  but  it 
is  not  becoming  for  it  to  undertake  friendl.v  intervention  without  a  request  to  do 
so  from  one  of  the  belligerents  and  an  assurance  from  the  other  that  its  act  will 
be  acceptable.  Extreme  cases,  however,  such  as  a  departure  from  the  modern 
usages  of  war,  ma.v  justify  a  forcible  intervention.  Neutrality  to  be  effective 
must  b(^  formall.v  declared.  Where  it  is  not  declared  the  nation  ma.v  aid  either 
belligerent;  but  it  then  becomes  an  ally  of  it,  and  it  not  onl.v  violates  the  ethics 
•of   international    comit.v    Ijut   it   renders   itself   liable   to   heavy  future   penalty. 
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"Where  it  is  declared  it  places  the  nation  in  a  position  of  strict  impartiality. 
Nothing  that  will  enable  either  belligerent  to  maintain  hostilities  against  the 
other  can  emanate  from  it. 

Probably  the  best,  and  certainl.v  the  latest,  denfiition  of  neutrality  is  that  con- 
tained in  Article  VII.  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  1871,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  The  article  consists  of  three  rules  which  the  contract- 
ing parties  agreed  to  observe  as  between  themselves  in  the  future  and  to  invito 
other  maritime  powers  to  accede  to  them.     These  rules  are : 

"First.  That  a  neutral  government  is  bound,  first,  to  use  due  diligence  to  pre- 
vent the  fitting  out,  arming,  or  eiiuiiiping,  within  its  jurisdiction,  of  any  vessel 
of  which  it  has  reason  to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  against  a 
power  with  which  it  is  at  peace;  and  also  to  use  like  diligence  to  prevent  the 
dei)arture  from  its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war 
as  above,  such  vessel  having  been  si)ecially  adapted  in  whole  or  in  part  within 
such  jurisdiction  to  warlike  use. 

"  Second.  Not  to  permit  or  suffer  either  belligerent  to  make  use  of  its  ports  or 
waters  as  the  base  of  naval  operations  against  the  other,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
the  renewal  or  augmentation  of  military  supplies  or  arms,  or  the  recruitment  of 
men. 

"  Tiiird.  To  exercise  due  diligence  in  its  own  ports  or  waters,  and,  as  to  all  per- 
sons within  its  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  any  violation  of  the  foregoing  obligations 
jind  duties;  it  being  a  condition  of  this  undertaking  that  these  obligations  should 
in  future  be  held  to  be  binding  internationally  between  the  two  countries." 

A  further  rule  was  laid  down  by  the  Alabama  Claims  tribunal,  in  making  its 
award  as  follows :  "Due  diligence  should  be  exercised  b.v  neutral  governments 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  risks  to  which  either  one  of  the  belligerents  may  be 
exposed  by  failure  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  neutrality  on  their  part." 

Under  Contraband  (q.v.)  it  was  said  that  fuel  and  food  were  contraband  of  war 
under  some  circumstances  and  free  articles  under  others.  A  war  vessel  of  a 
belligerent  may  put  into  a  neutral  port  to  repair  damages  to  machinery,  and  to 
take  on  coal  and  food  necessary  for  its  own  immediate  use.  But  a  neutral  nation 
could  not  allow  it  to  take  a  sui)ply  of  those  articles  sufficient  to  supply  a  fieet, 
for  that  would  be  aiding  one  party  to  maintain  hostilities  against  the  other. 
Should  a  belligerent  vessel  put  into  a  neutral  port  in  distress  it  would  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  there  long  enough  to  relieve  the  distress  and  no  longer.  Should 
a-vessel  of  the  other  belligerent  make  the  same  port,  either  to  relieve  its  distress 
or  to  capture  or  destroy  the  vessel  already  there,  the  second  vessel  would  not  be 
allowed  to  depart  till  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours  after  the  first  one  has 
left.  No  attack  by  either  vessel  can  be  made  within  a  distance  of  three  miles 
from  the  shore  of  the  neutral  nation,  for  the  waters  within  that  limit  are  con- 
sidered the  territory  of  the  nation. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  are  three  declarations  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of 
1850,  which  are  now  generally  observed  by  maritime  nations,  viz:  Fir.fl.  Priva- 
teering is  now  and  forever  abolished.  The  United  States  in  185)8  announced  its 
determination  to  jirohibit  privateering,  and  Spain  declared  she  would  do  as  she 
thought  best  about  it.  Scroni/.  A  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  excepting 
contraband  of  war.  TJiir/l.  Neutral  goods,  excepting  contraband  of  war,  shall 
not  be  seized  under  the  enemy's  fiag. 

PAROLE,  a  word  or  promise;  in  military  usage,  n  declaration  by  a  prisoner 
of  war  that  he  will  observe  the  conditions  imposed  bj-his  caiitor  for  his  restricted 
or  full   liberty.      It  is  based  solely  on  personal  honor,  and  there  is  nothing  but 
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the  prisoner's  regard  for  his  pledged  word  to  restrain  him  from  breaking  it. 
Universally,  it  is  accounted  an  infamous  act  for  a  prisoner  to  break  his  parole, 
and  should  he  be  captured  a  second  time  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  consid- 
eration or  treatment  accorded  an  honorable  man.  Paroles  are  permitted  in  many 
instances.  A  prisoner  may  be  released  from  confinement  on  condition  that  he 
will  not  go  beyond  specified  limits  without  permission  of  his  captor,  and  he  may 
be  allowed  to  return  to  his  home  on  his  pledge  that  he  will  not  again  take  part 
in  the  existing  war.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  large  force  of  men  is  captured 
whose  care  would  entail  great  expense  and  serious  embarrassment  to  the  captors. 
In  such  a  case  it  is  deemed  best  to  release  the  entire  body,  and  the  officer  in 
command  gives  his  parole  to  the  conditions  exacted.  Sometimes  the  parole  pro- 
hibits further  service  during  the  war;  at  others  it  makes  the  prisoners  non- 
combatants  till  after  exchange  for  prisoners  of  the  opposing  army.  During  the 
American  civil  war,  of  212,608  Federal  troops  captured  16,431  were  paroled  on 
the  field,  and  of  476,169  Confederate  troops  captured  248,599  were  similarly 
paroled. 

PRISONERS  OP  WAR,  in  general  persons  captured  from  the  enemy  during 
military  or  naval  operations.  In  former  times  the  entire  people  of  a  vanquished 
city,  state,  or  nation  became  the  absolute  property  of  the  victors ;  the  men  were 
either  put  to  death  or  with  the  women  and  children  became  slaves.  By  later 
usage  the  combatants  or  lighting  force  are  the  ones  commonly  considered  and 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  young,  the  sick,  the  aged;  Sisters  of  Charity, 
ph.vsiciaus,  nurses,  and  others  regularly  engaged  in  attending  the  sick  and 
wounded ;  clergymen,  representatives  of  the  Red  Cross  and  other  recognized 
humane  organizations ;  musicians  with  an  army ;  and  a  variety  of  other  people 
are  considered  non-combatants,  and  are  exemijted  from  the  treatment  accorded  to 
captured  combatants.  The  status  of  prisoners  of  war,  as  far  as  laws,  rules,  and 
customs  go,  is  exceedingly  complicated.  Where  it  is  desired  to  weaken  an 
enemy  by  depriving  it  of  its  fighting  material,  a  nation  may  hold  its  prisoners  of 
war  till  after  peace  is  declared.  In  such  a  case  it  will  place  them  in  more  or  less 
large  bodies  in  or  near  cities  where  they  can  be  kejjt  under  surveillance.  During 
the  time  they  are  held  they  are  entitled  to  food,  medical  attendance,  and  neces- 
sary clothing.  As  long  as  they  do  not  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  place  nor  plot 
mutiny  or  resistance  to  their  guard,  they  must  be  treated  without  violence  or 
harshness. 

A  French  decree  of  1811  says:  "Any  prisoner  of  war,  having  the  rank  of  an 
officer,  and  any  hostage,  who,  after  having  given  his  parole,  violates  it,  shall,  if 
recaptured,  be  regarded  and  treated  like  a  soldier,  as  to  pay  and  rations,  and 
confined  in  a  citadel,  fort,  or  castle."  The  theory  of  modern  usage  is  well  stated 
by  Montesquieu,  viz.  :  "To  slay  an  enemy  after  the  battle,  or  to  reduce  him  to 
slavery  is  no  longer  permitted  by  international  law;  to  make  him  lay  down  his 
arms,  and  to  hold  him  as  prisoner  of  war  until  the  re-establishment  of  peace 
(unless  a  free  retreat  be  granted  him,  either  at  once  or  at  a  stated  time),  are  what 
the  laws  of  modern  warfare  prescribe. "  A  ijrisoner  of  war  can  no  longer  be  forced 
to  serve  in  the  army  of  the  nation  which  has  taken  him.  For  reasons  stated 
under  Exchange  of  Prisoners  and  Parole  it  is  often  the  best  immediate  policy 
for  a  nation  to  speedily  relieve  itself  of  its  prisoners  of  war  by  exchange  or  free- 
ing them  on  parole.  A  prisoner  of  more  than  usual  importance  in  a  military  or  a 
political  sense  however,  may  be  held  with  advantage  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

PRIVATEER,  a  vessel  owned,  armed,  eiiuipped,  and  manntsd  by  private  per- 
sons, acting  under  a  letter  of  marque  or  commission  is  sued  by  a  belligei'eut,  and 
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thus  authorized  to  capture  or  destroy  the  property  of  the  enemy  on  the  high  seas 
and  in  the  enemy's  territory,  but  not  within  the  three-mile  limit  of  the  territory 
of  neutrals.  A  private  armed  vessel  acting  without  a  commission  is  a  pirate. 
Privateering  is  principally  plundering.  Owners  of  privateers  are  obliged  to  give 
heavy  bonds  that  they  will  conform  to  the  usages  of  war,  obey  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  nation  issuing  the  commissions,  observe  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and 
bring  into  port,  excejit  in  cases  of  overwhelming  necessity,  all  captures  for  ad- 
judication by  a  prize  court.  The  bonds  include  security  from  which  the  bellig- 
erent may  reimburse  itself  for  any  indemnities  it  may  have  to  pay  for  unauthor- 
ized and  illegal  acts  by  the  privateers.  The  grand  days  of  privateering  are 
passed.  Generally  the  richest  cargoes  are  now  carried  by  steamships,  and  a 
privateer  to  be  sufficiently  successful  to  make  its  employment  profitable  must  be 
the  eipial  in  speed,  strength,  and  coal-carrying  capacity  of  the  fleetest  ocean 
steamship.  These  conditions  render  privateering  in  the  present  day  an  exceed- 
ingly expensive  occupation.  Then,  too,  international  agreements  opijose  it. 
Coal  is  a  great  factor  in  the  life  of  a  privateer,  and  the  supply  that  can  be  carried 
and  that  may  be  taken  aboard  in  a  neutral  port  is  too  limited  to  permit  extended 
operations.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  abolished  privateering  as  between  the  nations 
signing  it  and  those  which  afterward  gave  their  adhesion  to  the  rule,  and  the 
principal  nations  now  impose  severe  penalties  on  their  citizens  or  residents  who 
accept  commissions,  equip  privateers,  or  enlist  men  for  service  in  any  foreign 
war. 

The  United  Staler  Slalules  (1864),  regulating  the  distribution  of  prize-money, 
says  that  all  of  the  net  proceeds  of  property  condemned  as  prize  shall  be  decreed 
to  the  captors  in  the  case  of  privateers,  unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  commis- 
sions issued  to  such  vessels ;  that  in  case  of  vessels  not  of  the  navy,  and  not  con- 
trolled by  any  department  of  the  government,  the  amounts  decreed  to  the  captors 
are  to  be  divided  between  the  owners  of  the  vessel  and  the  vessel's  company; 
and  that  in  case  of  vessels  not  of  the  navy,  but  controlled  by  either  executive 
department,  the  whole  amount  decreed  to  the  captor  is  to  be  divided  among  the 
ship's  company.  All  this,  however,  was  annulled  by  President  McKinley's 
proclamation  of  April  20,  18!)8,  in  which  he  announced  that  the  United  States 
would  not  resort  to  privateering  but  would  adhere  to  the  rules  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris. 

The  Spanish  decree  of  April  24,  declaring  that  a  state  of  war  existed  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States  and  defining  the  rules  which  Spain  proposed  to 
observe  during  the  war,  contained  the  following  clauses  concerning  privateering 
and  the  right  of  search : 

"The  Si)anish  (Tovernmeut  upholding  its  right  to  grant  letters  of  marque,  will  at 
present  contiue  itself  to  organizing  the  vessels  of  the  mercantile  marine,  which  will 
co-operate  with  the  navy,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  campaign,  and  will  be 
under  naval  control. 

"In  order  to  capture  the  enem3''s  ships  and  confiscate  the  enemy's  merchandise 
and  contraband  of  war  under  whatever  form,  the  auxiliary  cruisers  will  exercise 
the  right  of  search  on  the  high  seas  and  in  the  waters  under  the  enemy's  juris- 
diction, in  accordance  with  international  law  and  the  regulations  which  will  be 
published." 

On  May  28  following  a  declaration  was  made  in  the  Spanish  Senate  that  "Spain 
must  immediately  decree  privateering,  in  order  to  utterly  destroy  American  ship- 
ping,"  to  which  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  replied  that  the  government  had 
deliberated  upon  the  matter,  "and  had  even  taken  certain  decisions  which  would 
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shortlj'  be  known."  At  the  time  of  writing  it  appeared  unlikelj'  tbat  European 
nations  having  large  commerciul  relations  with  the  United  States  would  permit 
Ijrivateeriug,  now  condemned  by  all  maritime  nations  excepting  Spain. 

PRIZE  OF  WAB,  property  captured  from  an  enemy,  or  an  enemy's  property 
captured  from  a  neutral  in  time  of  war.  If  the  property  is  captured  in  naval 
operations  it  is  known  as  jjrize ;  if  in  military  operations,  it  is  booty.  The  entire 
subject  of  prize  and  prize-money  as  considered  by  the  United  States  government 
is  defined  in  the  statute  of  1864.  In  the  articles  on  Blockade,  Contraband,  and 
Neutrality  will  be  found  accounts  of  what  articles  constitute  prizes  and  how  they 
may  be  seized.  The  statute  providing  for  their  disposal  is  in  brief  as  follows : 
It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  commanding  officer  of  a  vessel  which  has  made  a  cap- 
ture to  send  the  prize,  in  charge  of  a  prize-master  and  prize-crew,  into  the  near- 
est convenient  iiort  for  adjudication.  The  prize-master  takes  with  him  all  docu- 
ments found  on  the  vessel.  On  reaching  port  the  prize-master  reports  to  the 
district-attorney  of  the  district  in  which  the  port  is  located,  and  the  attorney 
files  in  the  United  States  District  Court  of  the  district  a  libel  against  the  prize 
property,  and  a  marshal  is  placed  in  charge  of  it.  The  court  appoints  a  prize- 
commission  of  three  members,  who  treat  the  property  as  an  individual  under 
charges  and  proceed  to  try  it,  examining  all  papers  and  taking  the  depositions  of 
the  prize-master,  crew,  owners  or  representatives  of  the  property,  and  other 
witnesses.  The  report  or  findings  of  the  commission  ia  submitted  to  the  court, 
which  condemns  or  releases  the  pii'operty  according  to  the  testimony.  If  the 
property  is  condemned,  the  court  orders  its  sale  at  public  auction,  and  decides 
how  the  proceeds  shall  be  distributed. 

In  case  the  captured  vessel  is  not  in  a  condition  to  be  sent  to  a  port  for  adjudi- 
cation, an  appraisement  is  made,  the  property  is  sold,  and  the  jiroceeds  are 
deposited  with  the  nearest  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States  pending  dis- 
posal according  to  law.  In  military  operations  the  booty  really  belongs  to  the 
sovereign  or  head  of  the  nation  whose  army  has  taken  it,  and  consists  of  personal 
property.  It  has  been  common  for  the  nation  to  award  a  portion  or  even  all  of 
the  booty  to  the  army  that  captured  it.  Possession  of  the  property  for  twenty- 
four  hours  usually  confirms  its  title  to  the  captor.  Public  monuments,  works  of 
art,  libraries,  and  paraphernalia  of  religious  worship  are  excluded  from  property 
now  considered  as  booty.  Movable  property  belonging  to  private  persons  not 
taking  x^art  in  hostilities,  is  not  accounted  booty  by  the  laws  of  war,  and  cannot 
be  taken  from  the  owners.  The  exception  to  this  rule  comprises  merchant  ships 
and  their  cargoes,  which  may  become  naval  prizes  of  war. 

PRIZES,  Distribution  of  Value  of,  the  judicial  apportionment  of  the 
proceeds  of  sale  of  condemned  prizes  of  war.  If  a  captured  vessel  of  an  enemy 
or  a  neutral  contains  munitions  of  war  all  such  property  is  confiscated  and  passes 
to  the  government  of  the  capturing  vessel.  Where  the  prize  vessel  is  of  superior 
or  equal  force  to  the  captor  vessel  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  vessel  and  cargo 
is  awarded  under  the  statute  to  the  captors;  and  where  the  i)rize  is  of  inferior 
force,  one-half  of  the  net  proceeds  goes  to  the  government,  and  the  other  half  to 
the  captors.  All  vessels  of  the  navy  which  aid  a  captor  in  securing  a  prize  share 
with  it  in  the  proceeds.  The  distribution  of  prize-money  among  the  men  taking 
part  in  the  capture  is  substantially  on  the  following  basis:  To  the  commanding 
officer  of  a  fleet  or  sciuadron,  one-twentieth  part  of  all  prize-money  awarded  to 
an.v  vessel  or  vessels  under  his  immediate  command.  To  the  commanding  officer 
of  a  division  of  a  fleet  or  sciuadron,  on  duty  under  the  orders  of  the  commander- 
in-chief   of   such  fleet  or  s(iuadron,  one-fiftieth  part  of  any  prize-money  awarded 
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to  a  vessel  of  such  division  for  a  capture  made  wbile  under  his  command ;  but 
such  part  shall  not  be  in  addition  to  the  share  he  would  be  entitled  to  as  commander 
of  the  vessel  making  or  aiding  the  caiiture.  To  the  tleet  captain,  one-hundredth 
part  of  all  money  awarded  to  aui'  vessel  or  vessels  of  the  lleet  or  squadron  in 
which  he  is  serving;  but  if  the  capture  is  made  by  the  vessel  on  which  he  is 
serving  at  the  time,  he  will  share  in  the  awai'd  with  all  the  officers  and  men  on 
the  vessel  in  proportion  to  his  annual  pay.  To  the  commander  of  a  single  vessel, 
one-tenth  part  of  all  awards  to  his  vessel,  when  the  vessel  at  the  time  of  the  cap- 
ture is  under  the  orders  of  a  suiierior  officer,  and  three-twentieths  when  the 
vessel  is  independent  of  such  other  officer.  After  this  apportionment,  the  residue 
of  prize-money  is  distributed  among  all  others  on  duty  on  the  capturing  or 
assisting  vessel  or  vessels  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  in  proportion  to  their  rates 
of  pay  in  the  service. 

The  law  also  provides  a  si>ecial  bounty  where  an  enemy's  vessel  is  sunk  or 
otherwise  destroyed  in  an  engagement,  and  the  officers  and  crew  thus  lose  the 
opportunity  for  acijuiring  prize-money.  This  b(»unty  is  §100  for  each  person  ou 
board  an  enemy's  ship  or  vessel  of  war  at  the  beginning  of  an  engagement  result- 
ing in  its  destruction,  and  is  distributed  among  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  vessel 
or  vessels  taking  part  in  the  destruction  in  proportion  to  their  regular  pay. 
Under  this  law  it  was  estimated  that  the  officers  and  men  in  Admiral  Dewey's 
squadron  would  receive  an  aggregate  of  §185,000  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  lleet  at  .Manila. 

KANK  IN  THE  ARIIY  AND  NAVY,  grade  of  various  officers  established  by  law, 
each  one  can-ying  distinct  rights,  privilges,  and  emoluments.  Official  etiquette 
often  prescribes  that  certain  functions  shall  be  performed  by  officers  of  certain 
grades,  and  that  an  officer  is  entitled  to  have  an  officer  of  equal  rank  to  treat 
with.  In  order  to  facilitate  communications  between  officers  of  the  United  States 
army  and  navy  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  equality  in  rank,  as  well  as  to 
enable  them  to  conimuuicate  with  similar  officers  of  foreign  countries,  a  corre- 
spondence has  been  established  between  military  and  naval  ranks.  Before  the 
abolition  of  the  four  offices  the  general  of  the  army  ranked  equal  with  the  admiral 
of  the  navy,  and  the  lieutenant-general  with  the  vice-admiral.  Since  then  the 
offi<;ers  have  ranked  as  follows:  Major-generals  w-ith  rear-admirals;  brigadier- 
generals  with  commodores;  colonels  with  captains;  lieutenant-colonels  with  com- 
■mauders;  majors  with  lieutenant-commanders;  captains  with  lieutenants;  lirst 
lieutenants  with  masters;  and  second  lieutenants  with  ensigns.  Chiefs  of  naval 
bureaus,  usually  captains,  rank  as  commodores  while  holding  bureau  assignments, 
and  after  vacating  them  resume  their  lineal  rank. 

If  a  naval  officer  is  assigned  to  a  duty  or  command  that  would  ordinarily  be 
given  to  an  officer  of  a  higher  i-auk  he  is  advanced  to  that  rank,  eitlier  full  or 
acting,  for  the  period  of  the  assignment.  Thus  a  commodore  may  become  an 
acting  reai'-admiral  in  an  emergency,  and  at  its  termination  go  back  to  his  regu- 
lar rank  of  commodore  pending  jiromotion  to  tlie  full  higher  rank.  A  chaplain 
ranks  as  a  captain  of  cavalry  in  the  army,  and  as  a  captain  in  the  navy.  The 
superintendent  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  ranks  as  a  colonel  in  the 
army,  but  the  superintendent  of  tlie  Naval  Academy  is  not  restricted  to  high 
rank;  he  may  be  a  commander,  captain,  commodore,  or  rear-admiral.  A  Hag- 
officer  is  a  naval  officer  of  sufficiently  higli  rank  to  entitle  him  to  command  a  Heet 
or  a  subdivision  of  one.  During  the  American  civil  war  there  were  three  grades 
of  llag-officer,  admiral,  vice-admiral,  and  rear-admiral.  The  ship  from  which  he 
directs  operations  by  means  of  signals  is  called  the  tiagship,  and  is  immediately 
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commanded  by  a  captain.  Captains  coiiiiiiand  ships  of  high  rating;  commodores, 
squadrons  of  not  less  than  four  ships.  In  the  army  brigadier-generals  command 
brigades,  and  major-generals,  divisions  and  corps,  the  last  being  the  largest 
body  in  the  army  as  constituted  for  the  war  with  Spain. 

KECONCENTRADO,  a  person  affected  by  the  bando  or  decree  of  concentration 
in  Cuba.  This  decree  was  issued  by  Cajitain-General  "Weyler  on  Oct.  21,  1896, 
and  resulted  within  a  few  weeks  in  the  starvation  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  districts  affected  by  it.  It  was  at  first  applied  to  the  province  of 
Pinar  del  Eio,  and  subseiiuently  was  extended  so  as  to  cover  every  part  of  the 
island  under  immediate  control  of  the  Spanish  troops.  The  decree  was  an  order 
that  the  peasantry  and  the  people  in  the  agricultural  districts  should  at  once 
remove  to  the  garrison  towns  or  isolated  places  held  by  the  troops,  and  that  the 
raising  and  transportation  of  provisions  of  all  kinds  should  cease.  As  soon  as 
the  unfortunate  people  were  concentrated  at  the  places  indicated,  their  fields, 
homes,  mills,  factories,  and  other  property  were  laid  waste  or  destroyed.  It  was 
estimated  that  300,000  or  more  of  the  agricultural  population  were  concentrated 
in  or  near  towns,  and  there  deprived  of  the  means  of  support,  and  left  destitute 
of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  The  depoi)ulatiou  and  devastation  of  the  produc- 
tive districts  jiroduced  a  great  scarcity  of  food,  and  the  recoucentrados  were  the 
first  to  suffer  therefrom. 

General  "Weyler  defended  his  decree  as  a  justifiable  act  of  military  necessity, 
calculated  to  bring  the  insurrection  to  a  speedy  termination  by  depriving  the 
insurgents  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  In  his  message  to  Congress  in  Decem- 
ber, 1897,  President  McKiuley  denounced  the  decree  as  an  act  of  extermination, 
not  one  of  civilized  warfare,  and  declared  that  the  only  peace  it  could  beget  was 
that  of  the  wilderness  and  the  grave.  In  the  meantime  the  American  people 
through  Congress  took  steps  to  relieve  the  suffering  in  Cuba,  first  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  afterward  under  act  of  May  24,  1897,  of  the  starving  peo- 
ple in  general.  Ready  assent  to  the  scheme  for  the  general  relief  was  given  by 
the  Spanish  authorities.  The  President  issued  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  contributions  of  food,  clothing,  medicines,  and  other  articles, 
and  on  Jan.  8,  1898  appointed  a  Central  Cuban  Relief  Committee  to  take  charge 
of  the  humane  movement  of  the  people.  Large  quantities  of  supplies  of  all  kinds 
were  contributed  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  free  transportation  was  given 
by  railroad  and  steamship  comiianies,  and  representatives  of  the  Central  Relief 
Committee  and  the  American  ]\ed  Cross  Society  went  to  Cuba  and  co-operated 
with  the  United  States  consular  and  Spanish  local  officers  in  distributing  the 
su]) plies  and  otherwise  caring  for  the  sufferers. 

The  destruction  of  the  battleship  Maine  was  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  this 
grand  impulse  of  humanity.  On  March  27,  the  President  submitted  a  number  of 
propositions  to  the  Spanish  government  having  in  view  the  early  re-establishment 
of  peace  in  Cuba,  and  with  them  asked  for  the  immediate  revocation  of  the  order 
of  reconcentration  so  far  as  to  permit  the  peojile  to  return  to  their  farms  and  the 
needy  to  be  relieved  with  provisions  from  the  United  States.  It  was  not  until 
after  it  became  known  that  the  President  intended  to  ask  of  Congress  authority  to 
stoii  the  war  in  Cuba  "in  the  name  of  humanity,  in  the  name  of  civilization,  in 
belialf  of  endangered  American  interests,"  that  the  Spanish  government  revoked 
General  "Weyler 's  decree. 

SEARCH,  RIGHT  OF,  the  right  claimed  by  belligerents  to  search  a  neutral 
vessel  to  ascertain  wht^ther  or  not  it  is  carrying  articles  that  are  contraband  of  war. 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  neutral  fiag   covers   enemy's  goods,  with  the 
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exception  of  contraband  of  wai',  and  tbat  neutral  goods  not  contraband  are  not 
liable  to  confiscation  under  the  enemy's  flag.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
S|>aia  the  United  States  announced  its  adherence  to  the  foregoing  rules  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  and  the  President  added  another  rule,  viz:  "The  right  of  search 
is  to  be  exercised  with  strict  regard  for  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  the  voyages 
of  mail  steamers  are  not  to  be  interfered  with  except  on  the  clearest  grounds  of 
suspicion  of  a  violation  of  law  in  respect  of  contraband  or  blockade. "  Spain 
declared  her  purpose  to  exercise  the  right  of  search  of  neutral  ships  on  the  high 
seas.  While  the  object  of  a  search  is  clear,  the  detection  of  contraband  of  war, 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  permissible  vary,  as  authorities  differ 
widely.  A  search  may  be  necessary  to  determine,  first,  if  the  vessel  has  a  right 
to  sail  under  the  flag  it  displays,  for  the  flag  is  not  always  a  proof  of  the  national- 
ity of  a  vessel. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  a  merchant  vessel  which  refuses  to  allow  itself  to 
be  searched  is  a  susjioct,  and  runs  a  risk  of  being  declared  a  legal  prize.  M. 
Cauch.v  has  called  attention  to  three  degrees  of  verification :  (1)  the  production 
of  a  naval  passport  which  shows  the  nationality,  the  port  from  which  the  vessel 
sailed,  aud  its  destination;  (2)  the  representation  of  the  charter  parties  or 
freighting,  in  which  are  found  the  nature  aud  the  quantity  of  the  merchandise  on 
board;  and  (3)  the  visit  of  the  vessel,  or  the  direct  search  of  its  contents.  The 
ship's  papers  should  bo  sufficient.  Actual  seai'ch  should  only  be  made  when 
there  are  strong  suspicions  of  fraud.  Thus  a  search  of  the  Spanish  steamer 
Argonauta,  captured  by  one  of  the  blockading  vessels  off  the  coast  of  Cuba,  re- 
vealed the  i)resence  on  board  of  a  considerable  party  of  Spanish  militaiw  oflicers 
and  guns  and  ammunition  for  the  Sjianish  army  in  Cuba.  The  vessel  was  there- 
fore a  legal  prize  and  was  condemned  as  such.  The  war  material  was  confiscated 
and  the  Spanish  officers  were  held  as  jirisouers  of  war. 

Lord  Stowell  said:  "The  right  to  capture  carries  the  right  to  search  with  it:" 
aud  Theodore  D.  Woolsey  wrote:  "Being,  however,  an  acknowledged  right,  it 
must  be  submitted  to,  and  resistance  would  authorize  force  on  the  i>art  of  the 
cruiser;  the  search,  however,  must  not  be  made  annoying.  If  the  vessel  is  on 
an  innocent,  lawful  voyage,  she  is  to  pursue  her  wa.v ;  if  otherwise  she  ma.v  be 
seized."  While  the  right  of  search  is  primarily  a  war  right,  from  which  vessels 
of  war  are  exempt,  it  may  also  be  exercised  in  time  of  peace  as  a  method  of 
•  detecting  fraud  against  the  revenues  of  a  nation. 

SPY,  in  warfare  a  person  who  (1)  betrays  his  own  countr.v  to  an  enemy  arid  is 
thereby  accounted  a  traitor,  or  (2)  who  being  an  enemy  secretly  obtains  informa- 
tion concerning  the  strength  of  an  opi>onent  for  the  advantage  of  his  own  side. 
The  traitor  is  a  most  infamous  creature ;  the  spy  of  the  second  class  may  be  a 
high-minded,  patriotic  man  or  woman.  Extreme  personal  courage  is  reciuired  of 
a  spy,  for  failure  usually  means  an  ignominious  death.  It  is  considered  perfectl.v 
honorable  and  often  is  a  great  advantage  for  a  commaiiding  oflicer  to  employ 
spies;  but  because  of  the  great  jiersonal  risk  it  would  not  be  deemed  honorable 
for  a  commander  to  order  a  i)crsou  to  become  a  si)y.  The  iiiiality  of  a  spy  must 
be  that  of  a  volunteer,  willing  to  risk  his  life  for  an  advantage  to  his  country.  The 
determination  of  what  constitutes  a  spy  is  yet  to  be  nnule  in  terms  that  will  be 
universally  accepted.  Probably  the  clearest  definition  of  the  w(U'd  is  found  in 
Articles  4:5  and  46  of  the  Articles  of  Uar  of  the  United  States,  aud  in  Section 
1,343  of  the  liiu-ixfid  Slatules  of  the  Uniled  Slates.  The  Arltrirs  declare  that 
whosoever  relieves  the  enemy  with  money,  victuals,  or  ammunition,  or  knowingly 
harbors  or  ju-otects   an   enemy,  shall   suffer   death  or  such   other  iiunishmeut  as  a 
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court-martial  may  direct ;  aud  ■whosoever  holds  correspondence  with  or  gives  in- 
telligence to  the  enemy,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  shall  suffer  death,  etc. 
The  liecised  ISIatutes  says:  "All  persons,  who  in  time  of  war  or  of  rebellion 
against  the  supreme  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  found  lurking  or 
acting  as  spies  in  or  about  any  of  the  fortifications,  posts,  quarters,  or  encamp- 
ments of  any  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  or  elsewhere,  shall  be  triable  by 
a  general  court-martial,  or  by  a  military  commission,  and  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof,  suffer  death. ' '  General  Orderti  No,  100,  in  the  instructions  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  Held,  declares  that  the  spy  is 
punishable  with  death  by  hanging  by  the  neck,  whether  or  not  he  succeed  in 
obtaining  the  information  or  in  conveying  it  to  the  enemy.  The  Naval  Discipline 
Act  of  Great  Britain  provides  that  spies  can  be  tried  by  a  naval  court  martial, 
and  shall  suffer  death  or  other  punishment.  All  nations  recognize  the  legitimacy 
of  emplo.viug  sides ;  each  one  has  its  own  conception  of  what  constitutes  a  spy ; 
and  all  are  united  on  the  principle  that  the  spy  is  punishable  with  death,  al- 
though another  sentence  may  be  awarded  on  conviction. 

STRATEGY  BOARD,  a  body  of  expert  officers  who  plan  operations  for  an 
army  or  navy.  Under  several  strictly  military  governments  there  are  bodies  of 
officers  of  large  experience  in  the  various  branches  of  military  science  that  con- 
stitute what  is  known  as  the  general  staff.  These  experts  gather  and  digest  all 
possible  information  concerning  their  profession,  and  in  time  of  war  exercise  a 
large  influence  on  field  operations.  In  the  United  States  the  army  and  navy  have 
their  separate  bureaus  of  information,  and  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
Spain  the  usual  work  of  a  general  staff  was  performed  by  army  and  navy  strategy 
boards,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  secretaries  of  the  departments. 
"With  large,  detailed  maps  Covering  every  inch  of  land  or  water  likely  to  be 
involved  in  au.v  way  in  the  war,  the  boards  first  locate  with  markers  the  initial 
positions  of  armies,  squadrons,  and  minor  forces,  both  American  and  Spanish, 
aud  the  moment  the  slightest  change  in  any  of  these  locations  is  made  the  change 
is  indicated  by  the  shifting  of  the  markers.  Hence  the  boards  can  determine  at 
auy  time  the  jiositive  or  approximate  location  of  any  force.  If  the  change  by 
the  enem.v  is  one  of  vital  moment,  warnings  or  fresh  instructions,  are  hastened 
to  the  commanding  officer  directly  concerned. 

The  strategy  board  can  see  at  a  glance  the  condition  of  the  entire  field  of 
operations;  the  local  admiral  or  general  is  restricted  to  his  immediate  environ- 
ment. A  close  touch  between  the  boards  and  a  distant  army  or  fleet  enables  the 
latter  to  operate  more  intelligently  and  to  grasp  quickly  the  meaning  of  sudden 
changes  in  instructions.  There  are  times,  however,  when  an  admiral  or  a  general 
feels  that  his  judgment  and  authority  are  injured  b.v  instructions  from  a  distant 
center.  Some  of  the  most  loyal  and  experienced  commanders  have  not  hesitated 
to  cut  cables  aud  telegraph  lines  behind  them,  that  they  might  not  be  hampered 
by  instructions  based  on  an  inadequate  knowledge  of  local  conditions.  A  time, 
too,  comes  quickl.v  when  a  commander  must  be  left  to  his  own  judgment  and 
resources.  In  the  American  civil  war  man.v  excellent  commanders  were  hinderd 
and  thwarted  by  the  multiplicity  of  orders  from  Washington  and  elsewhere,  and 
others  wrought  marvels  bj^  first  cutting  off  outside  communications. 

WAR,  RULES  OF,  a  code  of  instructions  for  the  government  of  armies  during 
hostilities.  The  instructions  for  the  armies  of  the  United  States  are  contained  in 
(leneral  Ordertt  No.  100,  issued  April  24,  18G3,  and  reissued  in  Ma.v,  LSDiS. 
These  instructions,  originall.v  prepared  for  the  United  States  armies  alone  and  in 
the  midst  of   the  civil  war,  were  found   to   be  so   comprehensive  that  they  were 
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adopted  by  both  France  and  Prussia  in  the  war  between  them,  and  were  the 
bases  on  which  a  general  European  conference  afterward  acted  in  drawing  up  an 
agreement  on  this  sObject.  They  cover  almost  every  conceivable  feature  of  mili- 
tary conduct  and  usage  in  time  of  war,  and  define  many  technical  terms.  The 
instructions  embrace  ten  sections,  viz: 

Section  1. — Martial  law,  military  jurisdiction;  military  necessity,  retaliation. 
Section  2. — Public  and  private  property  of  the  enemy,  jirotectiou  of  persons,  and 
especially  of  women;  of  religion,  the  arts  and  sciences,  punishment  of  crimes 
against  the  inhabitants  of  hostile  countries.  Section  3. — Deserters,  prisoners  of 
war,  hostages,  booty  on  the  battlefield.  Section  4. — Partisans,  armed  enemies 
not  belouging  to  the  hostile  army,  scouts,  armed  prowlers,  war  rebels. 

Section  5. — Safe  conduct  spies,  war  traitors,  captured  messengers,  abuse  of  the 
flag  of  truce.  Section  6. — Exchange  of  prisoners,  flags  of  truce,  flags  of  jirotec- 
tion.  Section  7. — The  pai'ole.  Section  8. — Armistic,  capitulation.  Section  9. 
— .Assassination.      Section  10. — Insurrection,   civil  war,  rebellion. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  most  important  instructions : 

Military  necessity  admits  of  all  direct  destruction  of  life  or  limb  of  "arn)ed" 
enemies  and  of  other  persons  whose  destruction  is  incidentally  "unavoidable"  in 
the  armed  contests  of  the  war.  ililitary  necessity  does  not  admit  of  cruelty — that  is, 
the  intlictiou  of  sutfering  for  the  sake  of  suffering  or  for  revenge,  nor  of  maiming 
or  wounding,  except  in  tight,  nor  of  torture  to  extort  confessions.  It  admits  of 
deception,  but  disclaims  acts  of  perfidy.  It  is  lawful  to  starve  the  hostile  bellig- 
erents, armed  or  unarmed,  so  that  it  leads  to  the  speedier  subjection  of  the 
enemy.  When  a  commander  of  a  besieged  place  expels  the  noncombatants,  in 
order  to  lessen  the  number  of  those  who  consume  his  stock  of  provisions,  it  is 
lawful,  though  an  extreme  measure,  to  drive  them  back,  so  as  to  hasten  on  the 
surrender.  Commanders,  whenever  admissible,  inform  the  enemy  of  their  in- 
tention to  bombard  a  place,  but  it  is  no  infraction  of  the  common  law  of  war  to 
omit  thus  to  inform  them.      Surprise  may  be  a  necessity. 

Retaliation  will  never  be  resorted  to  as  a  measure  of  mere  revenge,  but  only  as 
a  means  of  protective  retribution,  and,  moreover,  cautiously  and  unavoidably — 
that  is  to  sa.v,  retaliation  shall  only  be  resorted  to  after  careful  impiiry  into  the 
real  occurrence  and  the  character  of  the  misdeeds  that  may  demand  retribution. 
The  more  vigorously  war  is  pursued,  the  better  it  is  for  humanity.  Sharp  wars 
are  brief. 

A  victorious  army  approjiriates  all  pulilic  money,  seizes  all  public  movable 
projjcrty  until  further  dire(^tod  by  its  government,  and  seciuesters  for  its  own 
benefit  or  that  of  its  government  all  the  revenues  of  real  proi)erty  belonging  to 
the  hostile  government  or  nation.  The  title*  to  such  real  property  remains  in 
abeyance  during  military  occupation,  and  until  the  conquest  is  made  complete. 
The  United  States  acknowledges  and  protects,  in  hostile  countries  occui)ied  by 
them,  religion  and  morality,  strictly  private  jiroperty,  the  jiersons  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, especially  those  of  women,  and  the  sacredness  of  domestic  relations. 

Deserters  from  the  American  army,  having  entered  the  service  of  the  enem.v, 
suffer  death  if  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  I'nited  States.  It  is  against  the 
usage  of  modern  war  to  resolve  in  hatred  and  revenge  to  give  no  (luarter.  Out- 
posts, sentinels,  or  pickets  are  not  to  be  fired  upon  except  to  drive  them  in,  or 
when  a  positive  order,  special  or  general,  has  been  issued  to  that  effect.  AVho- 
ever  intentionally  inflicts  additional  wounds  on  an  enemy  already  wholly  dis- 
abled, or  kills  him,  or  oi-ders  that  this  shall  be  done,  shall  suffer  death  if 
convicted. 
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Martial  law  is  explained  as  simply  military  authority  exercised  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  and  usages  of  war.  A  place,  district,  or  country  occupied  by  an 
enemy  stands,  in  consequence  of  the  occupation,  under  the  martial  law  of  the 
invading  or  occupying  army.  It  extends  to  property  and  to  persons,  whether 
they  are  subjects  of  the  enemy  or  aliens  to  that  government.  "Whenever  feasible, 
martial  law  is  carried  out  in  cases  of  individual  offenders  by  military  courts,  but 
sentence  of  death  shall  be  executed  only  with  the  approval  of  the  chief  executive, 
provided  the  urgency  of  the  case  does  not  require  a  si^eedier  execution,  and  then 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  chief  commander.  Martial  law  should  be  less 
stringent  in  places  in  countries  fully  occupied  and  fairly  conquered. 
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